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PREFACE 

TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 


The call for another edition of this work has provided 
an opportunity of incorporating in this seventh edition 
the legislation of the year 1931 . In addition the whole of 
the text has been revised and brought up to date. 

I have again to express thanks to my friends men- 
tioned in the preface to the sixth edition, for their 
assistance in connection with the sections with which 
they are particularly associated. 

Mr. Samuel Lord, F.S.A.A., F.S.S., the president of 
the National Association of Local Government Officers, 
has written a Foreword to this edition, and his many 
friends will join with me in thanking him for the con- 
tribution he has made to the work. 

JOHN J. CLARKE 

The University of Liverpool, 
and 

DIO, Dale Street, Liverpool, 

March 1932. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SIXTH EDITION 

The continued demand for this work has necessitated 
another edition, and has afforded an opportunity for a 
complete revision of the whole of the text and the incor- 
poration of the legislation for the Parliamentary Sessions, 
1930. 

This volume has been designed to meet the require- 
ments of the general reader and Local Government 
administrator. At the same time the needs of the stu- 
dents of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, and of the kindred schools of Social Science in 
the provincial Universities have been kept in view. It is 
hoped, also, that it will prove of assistance to students 
preparing for the examinations of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants (Incorporated), 
the National Association of Local Government Officers, 
the Poor Law Examinations Board, and the Incorporated 
Association of Rating and Valuation Officers. 

Transport has attained an important position in 
modem life, and this has prompted the introduction of a 
new section with that title, into which has been incor- 
porated Highways, Streets, and Bridges, a new chapter 
on the Road Traffic Act, 1930, and such portions of Muni- 
cipal Trading as relate to Public Services Undertakings. 

The drastic changes which have resulted from the 
passing of the Housing Act, 1930, has necessitated a 
complete rewriting of the chapter on Housing. 

The section on Public Assistance has been remodelled 
to bring the subject-matter into line with the reforms 
which were effected by the Local Government Act, 1929, 
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and completed by the Poor Law Act, 1930. The chapter 
on Mental Deficiency has given place to a new chapter 
on Mental Treatment in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act of 1930. 

The subject of Unemployment engages the close atten- 
tion of all thoughtful citizens. The repeal of the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, 1905, has afforded opportunity to 
replace the chapter on that Act by a new chapter on 
Unemployment in which some of the aspects of the 
problem are dealt with, and the schemes which are in 
operation from the beginning of the century to December 
last are amplified. It is hoped that this chapter will be 
helpful to all Local Government administrators who are 
seeking to alleviate the present industrial distress. 

Throughout the work the recommendations of the 
Third and Final Report on Local Government (published 
in December, 1929), have been summarized at the end 
of the appropriate chapters. 

In response to many suggestions the section on Local 
Finance has been transferred to its present position, 
leaving the section on Special Legislation to complete 
the work. Mr. F. 0. Lyster, F.S.I., Deputy Valuer to 
the West Derby Assessment Area, has again read the 
chapter on Rating and Valuation. 

I have again to express my thanks to Mr. P. A. 
Thomson, Town Clerk of the Royal Burgh of Ayr, for 
reading the chapter on Scottish Local Authorities, and 
Mr. T. L. Robb, the Burgh Chamberlain of Ayr, for his 
attention to the chapter on Scottish Local Government 
Finance. The chapter on Ireland has been carefully 
revised with the assistance of my friends, Major G. A. 
Harris, D.S.O., Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Northern Ireland, and Mr. E. P. McCarran, of 
the Department of Local Government and Public Health 
in the Irish Free State. 
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IX 


Besides those already mentioned I have to acknowledge 
the many valuable suggestions which I have received 
from academic, local government, and other friends 
throughout the United Kingdom and even farther afield 
who have continued their interest in this work. 

Mr. Wickham Murray, M.A., has again read the 
chapter on Education. Professor H. J. Laski, M.A., 
Dr. H. B. Lees-Smith, M.A., M.P., and Dr. W. A. Robson, 
B.Sc. (Econ.), all of the London School of Economics, 
and Mr. Arthur Collins, F.S.A.A., Financial Adviser to 
Local Authorities, have shown their continued interest 
by helpful suggestions. 

In particular I desire to place on record my grateful 
appreciation of the services unstintingly rendered by my 
friends, Mr. William Capstick, M.A. (Oxon), Barrister- 
at-Law; Mr. H. T. Graham, Secretary for Publications 
in this University; Mr. H. L. Hobday, of the Staff of 
the London County Council; and Mr. W. J. Parry, 
A.I.M.T.A., who has again given the work attention from 
the viewpoint of the student preparing for the profes- 
sional examinations. These four friends have made very 
valuable suggestions; while my friend, Mr. F. Dawson, 
has again undertaken the preparation of the index. 

JOHN J. CLARKE 

University of Liverpool, 

AND 

DIO, Dale Street, Liverpool. 



FOREWORD 


The issue of a seventh edition of this work may be 
accepted as a tribute to its usefulness and as an indication 
that changes in local government law and administration 
are still proceeding. 

The book is sufficient evidence of the complicated 
nature of the work of a local government officer, for, 
notwithstanding the size of the volume, it is — as the 
author intends it to be — merely an outline of our local 
government system. 

To the general student it is invaluable. To those 
engaged in the local government service it is a most 
useful book of reference, and serves as an introduction 
to the specialist studies one is required to pursue to 
obtain the proper equipment for one's duties. 

Since the publication of the previous edition no local 
government legislation of outstanding importance has 
been passed, and it is possible that the present economic 
world crisis will slow up the usual parliamentary output 
in this direction, and give those engaged in the work of 
local government a little breathing space to assimilate 
the important and far-reaching measures passed during 
the last few years. It may also give time for the pre- 
paration of a Bill to consolidate local government legis- 
lation, which is so urgently necessary. 

SAMUEL LORD 

President, National Association of Local Government 
Officers; Past President, Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers & Accountants (Incorporated) ; Past 
President, Association of Local Government 
Financial Officers. 
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THE 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

OF 

THE UNITED KINGDOM 

SECTION I 

THE STATE IN RELATION TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

CHAPTER I 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES, FUNCTIONS AND PRINCIPLES 

The purpose of this book is to stimulate interest in 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship in so far 
as they relate to Local Government. 

Local Government is that part of the government of 
a nation or state which deals mainly with such matters 
as concern the inhabitants of a particular district or 
place, and which it is thought desirable should be 
administered by local authorities, subordinate to the 
Central Government. 

The local bodies so charged with the administration 
of these functions are, in the main, elective. 

The powers regulating the acts of local authorities are — 
(a) Parliament , which is the supreme authority and 
from whom all powers are derived. In 1909 the Local 
Legislation Committee replaced the Committee on Police 
and Sanitary Regulations in the House of Commons. 
This Committee examined all local government proposals 
made by local authorities, except those which may be 
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2 LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

referred to specially selected committees. This Commit- 
tee was abolished in 1931 and the local authorities' Bills 
were included in two or three groups with special refer- 
ence to the personnel of the Committee, or were taken 
by the Unopposed Committee. 

(b) The Common Law , by which is meant the un- 
written or traditional law of the realm. 

(c) The Constitutions of Local Authorities. These are 
contained in the principal Acts of Parliament. which set 
out the method of election and the powers and duties 
of these bodies. These Acts include the Poor Law 
Act, 1930 ; the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882 ; the 
Local Government Acts, 1888, 1894, and 1929; the 
London Government Act, 1899; together with their 
various amendments. These Acts attempt to secure 
adequate correlation of the respective local authorities. 

(d) The Central Departments of the State , whose 
operations are intended to secure efficiency in Local 
Government administration. They are dealt with in 
Chapter III. 

(e) The Judicature , whose functions are explained in 
Chapter IV. 

HISTORICAL. 

The system of Local Government which exists in 
England and Wales to-day owes its origin to that 
era of legislative emancipation which developed as the 
result of the passing of the Reform Act 1832, The 
reform of the franchise was quickly followed by the 
appointment of two Royal Commissions. The one made 
a careful investigation of the abuses in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Laws, and the other inquired into the 
administration of Municipal Corporations. The results 
were the passing of the Poor Law (Amendment) Act, 
1834/ and the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835. Both 
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these Acts were but the reform of existing systems. It 
may be claimed that our local affairs to-day are adminis- 
tered by local authorities which in substance had their 
counterpart in Saxon and mediaeval times. Like our 
political constitution, local institutions have developed 
in a more or less casual manner. The constitutions 
of these authorities have, however, changed with the 
spirit of our national government, and the functions of 
such authorities have been greatly enlarged to fit the 
requirements of changing times. 

Local Government existed before the existing parlia- 
mentary system came into being. The central adminis- 
tration, as we know it to-day, dates from the twelfth 
century, whereas Local Government bodies date from 
the days of Alfred. 

During Saxon times, which have been called “ the 
golden age of Local Government/’ there was but little 
for the Central Government to do except in time of war. 
The main duties of a freeman were military service, 
assistance in the maintenance of bridges, and the repair 
of fortifications. 

As time passed, the demands of the sovereign necessi- 
tated the continual calling together of the Saxon 
Witenagemot, which, under the Normans, became the 
Commune Concilium, developing later into our modern 
Parliament. This central body left the management of 
local affairs to local authorities. The principal local 
areas which then existed were the Township, the 
Hundred, the Burh, . and the Shire. The Township 
is now known by its ecclesiastical name of Parish. 
The Hundred is now almost extinct, except for judicial 
purposes, and its place is taken by the District. The 
Burh survives as the Borough. The Shire is now 
known by its Norman name of County. Thus the repre- 
sentation of the Township to the Hundred and the 
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Hundred in the Shire became quite the usual thing, 
while the older County Court in time replaced the Shire 
moot. This Court must not be confused with the 
modern County Court, which dates only from 1846. 
Under the Tudor sovereigns appeal began to lie to the 

Justices in eyre,” or travelling Justices. 

Except for a period during the close of the eighteenth 
century and part of the nineteenth century, no new 
authorities have been set up. During this period, 
however, each special need was met by creating a new 
authority with separate duties, separate officers, and 
separate rating and borrowing powers — the English 
habit of legislating piecemeal. Thus there were estab- 
lished, among others, the following authorities : Highway 
Boards, Conservancy Boards, Local Boards of Health, 
Improvement Act Commissioners, Port Sanitary Author- 
ities, Burial Boards, and School Boards. In 1883 
Local Government was described as “ a chaos of areas, 
a chaos of authorities, and a chaos of rates.” There 
was no co-ordination among the numerous authorities. 
The areas of the different authorities were not conter- 
' ruinous. Divisions of the various areas were often 
overlapping and interlacing. To add to the confusion, 
nearly every authority was entitled to levy a rate for 
the purpose of meeting its expenditure. 

Special Acts of Parliament passed prior to 1882 
made considerable changes in areas. The Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, consolidated the law relating to 
boroughs. For several centuries the local adminis- 
tration of our Counties had been in the hands of the 
Justices of the Peace, to whom were given very wide 
discretionary powers. The Local Government Act, 
1888, transferred the administrative functions of the 
Justices to newly-created County Councils, and gave 
to these councils large powers to alter and define areas, 
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subject to the consent of the Local Government Board, 
now the Ministry of Health. The Local Government 
Act, 1894, continued the policy of restoring popular 
representation to our local institutions by the establish- 
ment of Urban District and Rural District Councils, and, 
in rural areas, of Parish Councils and Parish Meetings. 
Generally speaking, the result of these reforms in our 
local authorities was the establishment once more of 
the parish as the unit of local government. 

The effect of the Local Government Act, 1929, is 
referred to in detail in the next chapter. The subject is 
also dealt with in the Appendix. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

The result of this legislation has been the establishment 
and co-ordination of local authorities in the following 
main groups — 

1. Under the Local Government Act, 1888. 

(a) The County Council. 

(b) The County Borough Council. 

2. Under the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, in 
Boroughs (other than County Boroughs) the Borough 
Council. 

3. Under the Local Government Act, 1894, in County 
Areas — 

(i a ) Urban Areas — 

The Urban District Council. 

(b) Rural Areas — 

(i) The Rural District Council. 

(ii) The Parish Council or Meeting. 

A Local Authority, as defined by the Finance Act, 
1931, sec. 32, means any body having power to levy a 
rate, or to issue a precept to a rating authority, and 
includes the corporation for which any such body acts 
for executive purposes. 
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The Local Government and other Officers Superannua- 
tion Act, 1922, defines a local authority as meaning 
“the Council of any County, County Borough, Municipal 
Borough, Metropolitan Borough, Urban District, or 
Rural District, and any other authority within the mean- 
ing of the Local Loans Act, 1875." This definition is 
more restrictive for the special purposes of the Act. 

Local authorities are principally — 

(а) Parish Meeting or Parish Council ; see Chapter VI. 

(б) Urban District or Rural District Council ; see 
Chapter VII. 

(c) Borough Council ; see Chapter VIII. 

(d) Metropolitan Borough Council ; see Chapter XIX. 

(e) County Council ; see Chapter X. 

(/) Justices of the Peace, who, in addition to their 
judicial functions, have certain duties appertaining 
to Local Government. These are referred to in Chapter IX. 

Joint Committees. In addition, there are joint com- 
mittees of various bodies. These include — 

1. Standing Joint Committees for matters to be deter- 
mined jointly by the Quarter Sessions and the County 
Council. The matters include administration of the 
county police force ; see Chapter XV. 

2. Port Sanitary Authorities ; see Chapter XI. 

3. Burial Boards ; see Chapter XIII. 

FRANCHISE AND ELECTIONS. 

Reforms in the Parliamentary franchise have prepared 
the way for reforms in the Local Government franchise. 
The plural vote is now obsolete, and the ownership of 
property as a qualification has been abolished. 

The right to vote at Local Government elections is 
dependent on the occupation for three months as owner 
or tenant of land, houses, or other property which is rated. 
To have a vote a person must also be 21 years of age, 
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and not be legally disqualified. Caretakers, coachmen, 
gardeners, railway workers, and others living in houses 
by virtue of their service or employment are entitled to 
the vote if their employer does not live in the house. 
Lodgers are entitled to the vote only if the rooms are let 
to them unfurnished. 

A person is also entitled to be registered as a Local 
Government elector if he or she is the husband or wife 
of a person *who is entitled to be registered in respect of 
premises in which the person so entitled and the husband 
or wife as the case may be, both reside. 

A soldier, sailor, or airman does not lose a vote which 
he would have had in respect of his home if he had not 
been serving in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and upon 
discharge one month is substituted for three months as 
the qualifying period. 

Election is usually by ballot after a candidate has 
been nominated by two or more electors. In the case 
of a Parish Council, however, the election is by show of 
hands unless a poll is demanded. Any person who has 
resided for twelve months within a Local Government 
area, and any Local Government elector, may be elected 
to the council thereof. Owners of real property within the 
area are also qualified. Women are not now disqualified 
by sex or marriage from being members of local author- 
ities. The disqualification was removed by the Local 
Government Act, 1894, and the Qualification of Women 
(County and Borough Councils) Act, 1907. 

LIMITATION OF POWERS. 

The powers of local authorities are limited to those 
conferred by Parliament. Some of the statutory powers 
are adoptive, and the statutes themselves are often 
directory and not mandatory. The specific performance 
of statutory powers may be enforced. Thus the Local 
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Authorities (Financial Provisions) Act, 1921, provides 
power to appoint a receiver where a metropolitan borough 
council fails to meet a precept. Wide powers are given 
to the Minister of Health under Section 20 of the Poor 
Law Act, 1930, which superseded the Boards of Guardians 
(Default) Act, 1926. 

The actions of local representatives also pass under 
review by various methods. In local areas the election 
pledges made by candidates, either individually or in 
a group or party, are productive of keen controversy. 
Often a keen and high-minded opposition can do much to 
stimulate to action a party which, possessing the control 
over the management, is reluctant to undertake duties for 
the improvement of the district on the ground that the ex- 
penditure involved is likely to make the party unpopular. 

COMMITTEES. 

The work of local authorities is transacted principally 
by means of committees which are becoming of increasing 
importance. The member of a local authority is usually 
appointed to at least two committees, and he will invari- 
ably find that these committees also have sub-committees. 
Thus a conscientious member of a local authority will 
find that his time is considerably occupied with the work 
of the authority. No local authority can delegate the 
power to levy a rate or raise a loan. Certain committees 
are statutory, e.g. the Finance Committee of the County 
Council. Some committees are Joint Committees, e.g. 
a Joint Hospital Committee consisting of members 
elected by two or more local authorities. Other com- 
mittees have the power to co-opt persons not members 
of the local authority, and may include one or more 
women, e.g. the Maternity and Child Welfare Com- 
mittee. In most cases the proceedings of committees 
require confirmation by the local authority, e.g. Health 
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Committee, but other committees merely report their 
proceedings, e.g. the committees of a County Council 
and the Watch Committee of a borough. 

There is a growing tendency towards Federation of 
Committees, as provided by the Education Act, 1921, 
and in the direction of co-optation, e.g. the Housing 
Committee under the Housing Act, 1925. Committees 
with powers of co-optation first appeared in Section 
56 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1894, under which 
a parish council or district council may appoint com- 
mittees consisting wholly or partly of members of the 
council. The principle was extended by the Education 
Act, 1902, and thereafter to : Pensions Committees, under 
the Old Age Pensions Acts ; Insurance Committees, under 
the National Health Insurance Acts; Local Committees, 
under the Naval and Military War Pensions, etc., 
Acts ; Maternity and Child Welfare Committees, Housing 
Committees, and under other enactments. The principle 
of co-optation seems to have been established by the 
desire to secure services from two sources which may or 
may not be already represented by elected persons, viz. 
the expert and the vocational interest, as in the case of 
teachers on Education Committees ; and persons directly 
affected, as in the case of Allotment Committees. 

The Standing Joint Committee appointed under Sec- 
tion 30 of the Local Government Act, 1888, to deal 
with matters to be determined jointly by the Quarter 
Sessions and the County Council, e.g. County Police 
consists of an equal number of representatives of the 
County Council and of the County Justices. Joint 
committees are also frequently established, consisting of 
representatives from two or more authorities for other 
purposes, e.g. Mental Hospitals, Inebriates Act, Sea 
and River Conservancy, River Pollution, and Town 
Planning. 
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The County Council appoints representatives on the 
County Insurance Committee under the National 
Health Insurance Acts. 

A County Borough Council will have practically the 
same committees as a County Council, but will probably 
have in addition a Watch Committee, which is respon- 
sible for the police, and whose proceedings need not be 
submitted to the Town Council for approval. It will also 
possess committees or sub-committees to deal with its 
various sanitary duties and trading undertakings. The 
other local authorities similarly appoint committees 
and sub-committees, according to the extent and variety 
of their powers and duties. 

POWERS AND DUTIES. 

A brief account of the constitution, powers, and 
duties of local authorities may now be given. 

(a) County Councils. A council is elected for each 
“ administrative county,” which is the same as a geo- 
graphical county, except that the largest towns (called 
“ county boroughs ”) are not included, and some geo- 
graphical counties are divided into two or more 
administrative counties. 

Thus the county of Sussex is divided into two admin- 
istrative counties. East and West Sussex, each of which 
has a County Council, while the towns of Brighton, 
Eastbourne, and Hastings are county boroughs and 
quite independent of the County Council. Lewes, 
Hove, Bexhill, Rye, and Wincheisea are municipal 
boroughs and are part of the administrative county for 
some purposes, while for others they are independent. 

The principal matters with which County Councils 
are concerned are : Higher education, elementary 
education (in rural and the smaller urban areas), county 
roads, persons of unsound mind, and mentally deficients, 
small holdings, pollution of rivers, weights and measures, 
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diseases of animals, sale of food and drugs, maternity 
and child welfare, tuberculosis, and public assistance. 

The County Council exercises control in some respects 
over the minor local authorities. It has power to alter 
boundaries, to give increased power within certain 
limits, and, if necessary, to act in default. 

(b) County Boroughs. These are the largest towns, 
almost all being over 50,000 population. Since 1926 no 
borough with a population of less than 75,000 can apply 
to become a county borough. The procedure is by pro- 
moting a private Bill in Parliament in accordance with the 
Local Government (County Boroughs and Adjustments) 
Act, 1926. The County Borough Councils have most 
of the powers and duties of the County Councils, and 
are almost entirely independent of the County Councils. 

(c) Municipal Boroughs and Urban Districts. These 
include all towns other than county boroughs. Munici- 
pal boroughs are the towns which have received a 
charter of incorporation and have a mayor. 

The Borough and Urban District Councils are the local 
sanitary authorities, and are responsible for the good 
government of the towns in all respects, including : 
Maintenance and cleansing of streets and un-classified 
roads, housing of the working classes, sewerage and sewage 
disposal, water supply, hospitals, baths and washhouses, 
parks, cemeteries, abatement of nuisances, inspection of 
food, fire prevention, maternity and child welfare, public 
libraries and museums, and such additional powers and 
duties as may have been added by private Acts of 
Parliament or by Provisional Orders. 

Boroughs over 10,000 population, and urban districts 
over 20,000, which were local education authorities at 
the passing of the Education (Local Authorities) Act, 
1931, are also responsible for elementary education. 
The large towns can also obtain powers to manage 
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their own tramways, to manufacture and supply gas or 
electricity, to own and manage markets and harbours, 
or to enter upon other undertakings of a similar nature 
for the benefit of the community. 

(d) Rural Districts. The whole of an administrative 
county outside the boroughs and urban districts is 
divided into rural districts. 

Rural District Councils are also sanitary authorities, 
but their powers and duties are not so extensive as those 
of the urban district councils, although urban powers 
can be specially given to them. They are also the 
authorities for housing, but they have no education 
powers. 

(e) Parish Councils and Parish Meetings. Every rural 
district is divided into parishes. Every rural parish has 
a Parish Meeting. Every rural parish with a population 
over 300 has an elected Parish Council. Those with a 
population between 100 and 300 may have one if the 
Parish Meeting so desires ; but where the population 
is less than 100 the additional consent of the County 
Council is required. 

The chief duties of Parish Councils are the appoint- 
ment of representatives on the rating authority, the 
provision of allotments, and the care of footpaths not 
being on the public highway. They can also provide 
parish rooms, public libraries, wash-houses, recreation- 
grounds, and village greens. 

(/) Police Authorities. Many of the borough councils 
are themselves police authorities, and in these cases act 
through a “ Watch Committee/' 

In the administrative counties, including those 
boroughs in which the borough council is not itself the 
police authority, the authority is a “ Standing Joint Com- 
mittee" of the County Council and the County Justices. 

The Metropolitan Police Force is directly under the 
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Home Office. The City of London Corporation maintains 
its own separate force. 

(g) London. The London County Council has various 
powers not possessed by other County Councils, of which 
perhaps the most important are those of main drainage, 
fire brigade, the housing of the working classes, the 
clearing of large slum areas and rebuilding on the 
sites. It has not any count}/' roads under its care. 

London, outside the City of London, is also divided 
into twenty-eight metropolitan boroughs, the councils 
of which are the sanitary authorities, and have much 
the same powers as the provincial borough councils. 
The City of London retains its ancient and historic 
Common Council. There are certain ad hoc authorities 
such as the Metropolitan Water Board. 

FUNCTIONS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The functions of Local Government are dependent 
on the type of local authority. Provision must be 
made for the maintenance of a local legislature with 
power to make by-laws. These are a code of detailed 
instructions for the application locally of the general 
principles of the law. Power must be given to appoint 
executive officers, to provide equipment and a system 
of elections. The local authority must possess the 
power to sue and the liability to be sued in a corporate 
capacity in the courts of law. The work of the local 
authorities includes the care of certain classes of the 
community within its jurisdiction, including paupers, 
patients in mental hospitals, mentally defectives, ine- 
briates, and also infectious, blind, and tubercular persons. 

The local authorities must make provision for the 
public safety by the maintenance of local courts of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction and a police force. 
Arrangements must be made for protection from fire, 
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for the inspection of buildings, the examination of 
weights and measures, the regulation of traffic and dan- 
gerous trades, and the enforcement of sanitary measures. 
The functions of local authorities include the mainten- 
ance of works of public convenience and utility, such 
as streets and bridges, as well as the lighting and 
cleansing thereof, together with the disposal of sewage, 
and the collection of household and trade refuse. It 
is further incumbent on the local authorities to 
provide for the establishment of institutions for the 
betterment of the community and for the development 
of character, such as schools, libraries, parks, museums, 
and gymnasia. The local authorities have undertaken 
the management of quasi-commercial undertakings, such 
as markets, waterworks, gasworks, tramways, electricity 
works, savings banks, cemeteries, and allotments. 

The establishment by local authorities of schemes for 
social experiments has resulted in energetic authorities 
being enabled to anticipate national requirements. In 
recent years there has devolved upon local authorities 
the administration of certain functions of a national 
character, including pensions, and, during the period of 
the late war, food and fuel. The State has created from 
time to time new functions of Local Government, and 
is still continuing to do so. 

For the purpose of carrying out these functions power 
is given to the local authorities to raise money by a 
system of rating, and, for works of a permanent charac- 
ter, to raise money by way of loan repayable over a 
period of years. 

CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The Central Departments assist the local administra- 
tion in various ways. This is done by the numerous 
officers who discharge various duties on behalf of the 
respective Departments considered in Chapter III. These 
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officers are civil servants, subject to the ordinary law of 
the land, and in this respect differ from the officials of the 
Continent who are protected by the droit administer atif. 
Thus we have — 

(a) Inspections of police and police establishments, to 
ascertain that the standard of efficiency is maintained. 

(b) Inquiries relating to borrowing, alteration of 
boundaries, complaints of administration. Section 9 of 
the Fees* (Increase) Act, 1923, enables Government 
Departments in certain circumstances to charge fees 
for holding inquiries not exceeding five guineas per day. 

(c) Statistics which the local authorities are required 
to furnish. These include financial (including epitome 
of accounts), sanitary, poor law, education, judicial, 
mental deficiency, births, deaths, and marriages statistics. 

(d) Audits of certain accounts, e.g. education, by 
district auditors of the Ministry of Health. 

(e) Prescriptions of the duties of local authorities and 
the enforcement thereof. In the event of failure the 
Central Department may apply for a writ of mandamus 
in the High Court of Justice. 

(/) Advice respecting new powers and duties is given 
by means of Statutory Rules and Orders, circulars, 
either special or general, addressed to local authorities. 

(g) The issue of Provisional Orders or Special Orders 
conferring powers upon a local authority. These may be 
issued by certain Central Departments under powers 
conferred by Act of Parliament. 

(h) Grants in aid of local taxation, which are subject to 
the fulfilment of certain conditions by the local authority, 
e.g. one-half of the approved expenditure of the police is 
refunded if, on inspection, the force is found to be efficient. 

(i) Approval of appointments (e.g. Senior Poor Law 
Officers) which constitutes in certain instances the basis 
for a claim for Government financial assistance. 
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(j) By-laws subject to approval of the Secretary of 
State, or Minister of Health, or other minister. No 
by-laws can be approved which are contrary to the 
general laws of the land. 

(k) The Local Authorities (Financial Provisions) Act, 
1921, making provision for the appointment of a Re- 
ceiver where a Metropolitan Borough Council fails to 
meet a precept issued by an authority. 

(l) Central control of local authorities, now a question 
of paramount importance. The passing of such Acts as 
the Board of Guardians (Default) Act, 1926 (now super- 
seded by the Poor Law Act, 1930, Section 20), and the 
Audit (Local Authorities) Act, 1927, and such deci- 
sions as the House of Lords, 1925, ex parte Hopwood 
[Roberts v. Hopwood and others ), and the case of Rex v. 
Minister of Health, ex parte Aldridge (1925), 2 K.B. 363, 
show that the tendency is towards a serious increase in 
the powers of the central authority with a development 
of administrative law. 

DEFAULT OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

The power of the Minister of Health to enforce perform- 
ance of duty by defaulting local authorities was formerly 
contained in the Public Health Act, 1875, Section 299. 
This section is repealed by the Local Government Act, 
1929, Section 57 (4), in respect of District Councils. 

The Local Government Act, 1929, Section 57 (1) to 
(3), further affects the relation between County Councils 
and District Councils in respect of public health func- 
tions. Under Subsection (1) the Council of a county 
may agree to contribute towards the expenditure in- 
curred, whether before or after the commencement of 
the Act, by the Council of a district wholly or partly 
within the county in the provision or maintenance of 
any sewers or sewage disposal works, or of a supply of 
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water or in the improvement of any existing supply of 
water, such sums as appear to them to he reasonable 
having regard to the resources of the district and the 
circumstances of the case. 

The Council of any district may at any time by agree- 
ment with the Council of the county relinquish in favour 
of the Council of the county any of their functions relating 
to public health upon such terms and subject to such con- 
ditions, if any, as may be specified in the agreement. 

The Local Government Act, 1929, Section 57 (3), 
provides that where it appears to the Minister that the 
Council of any district wholly or partly within a county 
have made default in providing their district or any 
part thereof with certain functions relating to public 
health which it is their duty to discharge, the Minister 
may cause a local inquiry to be made into the matter, and 

{a) if after such inquiry the Minister is satisfied that 
there has been such default, he may make a limit of 
time for the discharge of the function by the Council 
of the district ; and 

(b) if the function is not discharged by the time 
limited in the order the Minister may by order transfer 
to the County Council the function with respect to 
which default has been made, either for a definite period, 
or until he may otherwise direct, and the order may 
apply with such modifications and adaptations, if any, as 
appear necessary or expedient under any of the provisions 
of the Act relating to the transfer, superannuation, and 
compensation of officers, and any of the provisions of 
Section 63 of the Local Government Act, 1894: 

INTER-RELATION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

The area under each local authority (except the 
County Council and the County Borough Council) is, 
broadly speaking, a unit forming a component part of 
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another authority's area. Thus, the parish is contained 
within the area of a district and an administrative 
county. The area of a rural district is contained within 
an administrative county. The area of an urban district 
or borough is also contained within the area of an 
administrative county. This is shown graphically in 
Appendix II. In addition to the provisions for the 
prevention of overlapping, powers are given which per- 
mit a local authority, if the population *of the area 
increases sufficiently, to advance step by step from the 
status of Parish Meeting to that of the County Borough 
Council. 

The small parish which possesses only a Parish Meeting 
may apply to the County Council for a Parish Council. 
The Parish Council in its turn may apply to the County 
Council for an order constituting it an Urban District 
Council. A Rural District Council, as the district be- 
comes more populous, may also obtain the full powers 
of an Urban District Council with its larger duties. As 
the urban district develops the inhabitants may apply 
to the King in Council for a Charter of Incorporation, 
conferring upon them the powers of a borough, in 
accordance with the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 
It would then be a non-county borough, and when its 
population exceeds 75,000 the Borough Council may 
apply by private bill procedure for the powers of a 
county borough, in accordance with the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, as amended by the Local Government 
(County Boroughs and Adjustments) Act, 1926. It will 
then possess the greatest measure of self-government 
allowed to local authorities in this country. 

LIMITATIONS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

There is no clear line of demarcation between the 
functions of Central and Local Government, but local 
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authorities have no powers except such as are definitely 
given them by Act of Parliament. 

Certain duties of local authorities vary with the class 
and status of each local authority ; thus, Parish Meetings 
axe not sanitary authorities ; Rural District Councils 
are not education authorities; Urban District Councils 
have no separate police force. The powers of other 
authorities vary, usually by reference to the number 
of the population, e.g. where an urban district possesses 
a population of 20,000 the council is the authority for 
elementary education, provided it possessed those 
powers on the passing of the Education (Local Authori- 
ties) Act, 1931. 

Contracts made by a local authority acting as the 
urban sanitary authority under the Public Health Act, 
1375, are by Section 174 required to be in writing and 
under the common seal of such authority where the 
value or amount exceeds £50. Exceptions are made as 
applying to “ cases so constantly recurring or of so small 
importance or so little admitting of delay that to require 
in every such case the previous affixing of the seat would 
be greatly to obstruct the everyday ordinary convenience 
of the body corporate without any adequate object/’ 

The same variations also apply to limitations of 
powers of rating and borrowing. Thus, the Parish 
Council cannot exceed a fourpenny rate except with 
the consent of the Parish Meeting, and then only to the 
extent of eight pence in the pound. 

The following rating limits were fixed by the Acts 
indicated, but in each case the limit so fixed was in- 
creased by 33 -<r per cent by the Local Government Act, 
1929, Section 75, 

(a) Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899. 

(i) County Council, |d. rate. 

(ii) Other local authorities, Id. rate. 
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(b) Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907. 

Band performances. Id. rate. 

(c) Education Act, 1921. 

(i) Elementary: no statutory limit. 

(ii) Higher education: non-county borough and 
urban district, Id. rate. (County and county boroughs, 
no statutory limit.) 

The exercise of borrowing powers is also restricted in 
the case of all local authorities, being subject to the con- 
sent, in some cases, of the County Council and, in almost 
all cases, of the Ministry of Health, or other appropriate 
department. 

While the area of the local authorities is defined, the 
duties of these authorities are not all confined to their 
respective areas. Thus, the County Councils exercise 
functions within some urban areas and within all rural 
parishes, while Rural District Councils exercise functions 
within the parishes in their areas. 

The Central Government can lay down only general 
principles. National administrators cannot deal with 
varying local conditions of which they have had no 
experience. Hence, in order that the abstract “ state ” 
may be kept in existence to perform its binding and 
welding functions, Local Government is necessary if the 
wider general principles are to become essential factors 
in the individual lives of citizens. 

From time to time (especially after periods of national 
stress, e.g. war) there appears a tendency to limit the func- 
tion of Local Government and to revert to a system of 
direct Central Government — a system which in these days 
often means “Government by Circular.” This practice 
produces friction and irritation with a weakening of local 
responsibility, which defeats every purpose of wise gov- 
ernment. Responsibility begets caution, and there can 
be little fear of extravagance where the local authority 
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must find a considerable portion of its expenditure from 
rates. 

The exact relations between Central and Local 
Government provide a field for conflict between the out- 
and-out “ local self-government ” school and the " cen- 
tralizers/ } the latter wishing to smooth out local in- 
equalities by bureaucratic control and an extension of 
local taxation grants centrally administered. This school 
of politicians appears to mistrust local authorities at 
every turn, and tries to control them in everything 
they do. There is a tendency in some quarters to 
belittle the local authorities and their work, and to 
ride over them by means of Government Depart- 
ments. Local Government was, after all, the birth- 
right of English political liberty, and it would probably 
be desirable to encourage administrative ability by 
attracting a better class of local administrators rather 
than by centralizing that administration in the Central 
Departments in London. The local authorities, which 
are urging that a division of services should be made into 
“ national ” and “ local,” or “ onerous ” and “ beneficial,” 
with a view to making the Exchequer bear a large share 
of the burden, are, therefore, unwittingly tending to 
bring about the bureaucratic system. The ideal to 
aim at always is that of freedom for local authorities 
under sound principles which develop responsibility. 

Local Government is centralized by the power of 
Parliament to pass those Acts which it deems prudent 
to be administered by local authorities. It is also 
centralized by the interpretation which is put upon 
those Acts of Parliament by the High Court of Justice 
as to the intentions of the legislature ; and, further, by 
the control exercised by the Departments of the State 
which are charged with the duty of enforcing the law as 
passed by Parliament and interpreted by the High Court. 
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OFFICIALS, 

From the point of view of administration the influence 
of the permanent officials is important. The Local 
Government service is, generally speaking, efficiently 
and adequately staffed. Many of the officials are 
persons who by experience and training are capable 
of exercising great influence over the policies of the local 
authorities with which they are connected. This has 
often been shown in areas where the local authority, 
under wise and public-spirited leadership, has been able 
to secure the services of officials of high attainments 
who have been the means of transforming a backward 
area- into a progressive one. The professional servant 
furnishes the permanent expert element, giving advice on 
matters as they arise, controlling the routine work, sug- 
gesting the inauguration of experimental schemes, and 
performing other duties. In many ways, the local govern- 
ment service is becoming more and more attractive. 
The tenure is secure and the prospects of advancement 
in the service of one or other authority are promising. 
The statement in the last sentence has to be modified 
in view of the decision early in 1929 in the King’s Bench 
Division given by Mr. Justice McCardie in the case of 
Brown v. Dagenham Urban District Council. The judg- 
ment broadly decided the following legal points: (1) 
That despite sufficient evidence of the existence of a 
contract for three months’ notice to be given on either 
side, this contract was of no avail and the clerk might 
be dismissed by the council “ at their pleasure (2) 
that to constitute a dismissal of the clerk it is not 
necessary that there should be a resolution of the council ; 
the acts of the council may constitute a dismissal; (3) 
that as regards the appointment under the Rating and 
Valuation Act the claim failed, since (subject to the 
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resolution of dismissal being bona fide) he was liable to 
be dismissed without notice; (4) that a resolution not 
passed in good faith may be treated as a nullity by the 
Court ; and (5) that the officer had no right to be heard 
either before or after his dismissal. The Minister of 
Health referred the matter to the Royal Commission on 
Local Government. 

A Departmental Committee on the recruitment of the 
Local Government Service was appointed by the Minister 
of Health in September, 1930. Such organizations as 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
(Incorporated), the Poor Law Examinations Board, the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, the National Association of 
Local Government Officers, and the Incorporated Associ- 
ation of Rating and Valuation Officers, with their systems 
of examination, make for efficient administration. The 
Institute of Public Administration constitutes a common 
ground for educational study by both the civil and local 
government services. The University of London provides 
a Diploma in Public Administration. The University of 
Manchester provides both a Degree and a Diploma. The 
University of Liverpool constituted a Diploma in 1930, 
and the Universities of Leeds and Sheffield in 1931. 

SUPERANNUATION. 

Security of tenure has been extended by the provision 
for the retirement of officials on pension. This provision 
may be made pursuant to a private Act of Parliament or 
by the adoption of the Local Government and other 
Officers' Superannuation Act, 1922. The Act may be 
adopted by resolution passed by a majority consisting of 
not less than two-thirds of the members of the local 
authority, confirmed at a regular meeting held not less 
than one month after the passing of such resolution, and 
approved by the Minister of Health. The local authority 
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or combination of local authorities must possess not less 
than fifty officers or servants occupying posts within 
the purposes of the Act. A superannuation fund may 
be established and administered by the local authority. 
Both the local authority and the staff (but not the 
Government) contribute to the superannuation fund, the 
latter at the rate of 5 per cent of their salaries, the 
former at an equivalent rate plus any further sum neces- 
sary, actuarially, to ensure the solvency of the fund. 
Allowances are paid after a minimum of 10 years' ser- 
vice, and are calculated at one-sixtieth of the average 
salary and bonus for contributory service. For non- 
contributory service the rate is yJ-q, but the Act provides 
in section 26 that the local authority may, by resolution, 
pay at a rate exceeding one-sixtieth of such service, 
during the last five years for each year of service, up to 
a maximum of forty-sixtieths. Allowances become pay- 
able at age 65, or from 60 to 65, after 40 years' service, 
or on retirement owing to permanent incapacity after 
10 years' service. Officers resigning under conditions 
other than the above are entitled to the return of their 
contributions. Under the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, transferred officers who were subject to 
the Poor Law Officers (Superannuation) Act, 1896, were 
empowered to elect to continue under the provisions of 
that Act (Sec. 124). 

The Departmental Committee on Superannuation 
which reported in January, 1929, recommended, with 
one dissentient, that the Act of 1922 should be made 
compulsory, with certain modifications on all local 
authorities for their officers or non-manual employees. 

The Act of 1922 applies to certain officers transferred 
under the provisions of the Local Government Act, 1929, 
subject to the modifications (e.g. in the rates of contribu- 
tions), therein contained. 
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FINANCE 

Local authorities obtain the money they require to 
carry out their duties from four main sources — 

(a) Rates, (b) Government grants, (c) Trading pro- 
fits and payments for services, fees, and fines, (d) Loans, 
which are deferred Rates or Revenues. 

(a) Rates. The charges which local authorities levy 
to produce their revenue are termed “ rates.” Rates 
are assessed on all rateable hereditaments which are in 
occupation. They are payable by the occupier except 
as otherwise provided by law. Rateable hereditaments 
are non-agricultural lands, buildings, houses, tithes, 
coal and other mines, and sporting rights. The more 
important authorities are not limited as to the amount 
they may raise by means of rates. Parish Councils 
may not levy a rate of more than 4d. in the £ without 
the consent of the Parish Meeting, and even with 
such consent they may not levy a rate of more than 
8d. in the £ exclusive of the Adoptive Acts. For certain 
purposes, such as public health and education, there are 
no statutory limits. 

Local Taxation Licences. Certain local taxation 
licences (e.g. mechanically propelled vehicles) are really 
Government taxes collected by the local authorities. 

(b) Government Grants. In recognition of the fact 
that much of the work done by local authorities is 
national in character, large grants are given to them 
out of the National Exchequer for different purposes. 
Thus, half the cost of the police and about half the cost 
of education are met in this way, and grants are also 
given for housing and for other services. Government 
grants are given subject to the work of the local authori- 
ties being carried out satisfactorily, and in most cases 
they are based upon a scheme of work drawn up by the 
local authority and approved by the Central Department 
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concerned. These grants provide for at least a minimum 
standard of efficiency of service with a retention of local 
autonomy. This provides the Central Government with 
the right to veto senior appointments in certain cases ; for 
example, for senior officers administering the Poor Law and 
for Medical Officers and Sanitary Inspectors, the approval 
of the Ministry of Health is required. Where service is 
regarded as essentially of national importance no local 
authority may be allowed to do as it may please, and 
this power of control is safeguarded by requiring a 
certain standard of efficiency in the officers. These 
matters are dealt with in Chapters III and XXVI. 

(c) Trading Profits and Payments for Services. This 
source of income is practically confined to the larger 
towns, and, of course, the income varies considerably in 
amount. Some towns make a profit out of their tramway 
services or their electric light and power stations, or some 
other commercial undertaking upon which they have em- 
barked. Opinion is divided whether it is desirable for 
local authorities to make profits out of such services, i.e. 
in effect to tax the users of the services. 

(d) Loans. When local authorities require money for 
some work of a permanent nature, such as the building 
of a school, the purchase of land for small holdings, or the 
erection of working-class dwellings, they usually spread 
the cost over a number of years by borrowing the money 
and paying it back by instalments with interest. The 
sanction of a Government Department is usually required 
before raising such a loan, and the money may be borrowed 
in certain cases from a Government Office called the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, or elsewhere. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The field of Local Government constitutes a training 
ground for the National Government. Many of our 
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ablest statesmen and legislators have received their 
earliest training in the sphere of Local Government. 
The freedom allowed to local authorities influences the 
Central Government, and this in turn reacts in favour 
of still further developments in Local Government, 
Thus the local authorities may become the pioneers in 
various fields of political activity, more especially in 
the direction of social and moral improvement. In 
the matter of education the opportunities afforded by 
the Education Act, 1921, are very great, providing for 
specialization in training, mentally and physically, for 
the younger generation, and the federation of local 
education authorities for carrying out work of common 
interest. When the Act is in full operation, the Board 
of Education will be controlling the administration of 
Local Education authorities, which, in addition to 
present provision, will be providing nursery schools 
for children under school age, day continuation schools 
for scholars up to the age of 18, facilities for recreation 
and social improvement of various descriptions, and 
for the development of adult education. The character 
of the work which may be done by local authorities 
may be illustrated by the schemes for housing, which 
have attracted to Liverpool experts from the countries 
of Europe and from America, and by the tramway 
enterprise of Glasgow. The sphere of Local Government 
has steadily increased. From time to time Parlia- 
ment has been compelled to delegate extended 
powers to the local authorities. The number of these 
functions has increased with almost bewildering rapidity, 
and emphasizes the urgent necessity of a clear under- 
standing by the citizen of the nature of the subjects 
committed to the care of the local authorities. 

Local interest is secured and maintained by the 
reports of the meetings of local authorities and certain 
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committees. By the Local Authorities (Admission of 
the Press to Meetings) Act, 1908, representatives of 
the Press have a right to be present at the meetings of 
every local authority, unless they are temporarily 
excluded by resolution of such authority. The liability 
of members of local authorities for anything said by 
them at meetings of Councils or Committees is that 
which attaches to the lav/ of libel or slander. In certain 
circumstances, however, the law gives a limited protec- 
tion and the defendant, when sued, may rely on either 
or both of the following pleas, viz., fair comment on a 
matter of public interest, or privilege. Official reports 
sent to members of local authorities are prima facie 
privileged in the absence of malice. 

WOMEN IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The extension of suffrage to women has been a feature 
of recent years. A woman may, under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, be a parish councillor, a district coun- 
cillor, and may, under the Qualification of Women 
(County and Borough Councils) Act, 1907, be a borough 
or county councillor or alderman. Women have been 
co-opted also upon the various Statutory Committees, 
such as the Education Committee, Old Age Pensions 
Committee, Maternity and Child Welfare Committee, 
Housing Committee, Naval and Military War Pensions 
Committee, Public Assistance Committee, and the 
several committees which were created to meet re- 
quirements arising out of the war. A woman may be 
elected mayor or chairman of any local governing 
authority, and may become a Justice of the Peace. 
This tendency towards a wider Local Government will, 
it is believed, produce a fuller appreciation of citizenship. 
It is only through such development that the individual 
can realize a sense of the responsibility of citizenship 
and the State can continue to progress. 
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OPPORTUNITIES BEFORE LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

The varied types of authority prevailing in Local 
Government enable the local community to shape its 
affairs according to local requirements. An efficient and 
progressive local authority may engage in social experi- 
ments which may have far-reaching effect. Thus, 
Liverpool appointed the first medical officer of health, 
and now such an appointment is compulsory for all the 
larger sanitary areas. St. Helens experimented with 
sterilized milk, and the system has been largely adopted 
elsewhere. Birmingham enlarged its trading activities, 
established the first Municipal Bank, and created the 
first scheme for a consolidated municipal loan. In all 
directions, opportunity is given for the development of 
the work of social improvement, either by relaxation of 
limitations on spending, or by professional advice cal- 
culated to encourage such development. The Central 
Government, realizing the benefit of such local improve- 
ments, may adopt them for national purposes. 

THE DUTY OF THE CITIZEN. 

No system of Local Government can be complete which 
does not secure the whole-hearted support of each indi- 
vidual citizen. Unfortunately, this has not been so in 
the past. In normal times, at a General Parliamentary 
Election about 75 per cent of the electorate record their 
votes, but it is no uncommon thing for a poll of 50 per 
cent or less to be recorded at County Council and 
Borough Council Elections. The result must inevitably 
be reflected in the character of the administration. 
In all branches of Local Government there are fields of 
service waiting for workers. 

The dull monotony of village life could be bright- 
ened by a public-spirited citizen pointing out to his 
fellow-villagers the possibilities of adopting, so far as 
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their means allow, and so far as is suitable to the village 
in question, one or more of the “Adoptive Acts/’ 
e.g. the Public Improvements Act to provide village 
greens, the Lighting and Watching Act to light the roads, 
the Baths and Wash-houses Acts and the Museum 
and Gymnasium Acts to provide baths, wash-houses, 
museums and gymnasia. The Public Libraries Acts 
enable County Councils to provide libraries — while the 
Parish Council could, under the Local Government 
Act, 1894, provide parish rooms which could house the 
library. Again, our sanitary authorities, by adopting the 
Open Spaces Acts and the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1907, could provide extended facilities for 
“lungs” within crowded areas. Facilities may also be 
provided for rational recreation and amusement by 
music, boating, bowling, lawn tennis, and golf. 

It is probably true to say that many men have 
found greater satisfaction in Local Government adminis- 
tration than at Westminster. Many Acts of Parliament 
which could help to create a “ new Jerusalem ” are not 
in operation because of a lack of an intelligent under- 
standing of the powers which our local authorities 
possess. Each man and woman should take his or 
her part in the work of reconstruction, realizing that 
rights have also their corresponding duties. The per- 
formance of these duties will react on the well-being 
of the community. If all co-operate to make some nook 
of God's creation a little happier, and blessed, the world 
will be better for our living. This is the highest form 
of citizenship, and may be said to be the service and 
sacrifice which all are called on to make in the interest 
of the Commonwealth. It is mainly to this end, there- 
fore, that the attention of the reader of the following 
pages will be directed. 


CHAPTER II 


THE REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Local Government in this country is firmly rooted in 
our traditions and forms part of the essential framework 
of our democracy. Since the limits of local government 
must be defined by Statute, and cannot have the flexi- 
bility of Common Law, it follows that, as the conditions 
change, difficulties must arise which the old traditions 
are unable to meet ; and development must be hampered 
by restrictions which, by the effluxion of time, have 
become obsolete. Thus it is that, at intervals of about 
forty years throughout the last century and a half, the 
organs of local administration were first examined by 
popular criticism, and then recast by Parliament. It 
requires apparently from forty to fifty years for the 
country to overtake and exhaust the provisions for 
local government, which Parliament, from time to time, 
adds to the Statute Book. Within each interregnum 
the forces that make for radical reconstruction gather 
their strength. The Reform Act of 1832 was followed 
by two Royal Commissions, one to. inquire into the 
abuses of the poor law and the other into the administra- 
tion of the boroughs. The former resulted in the passing 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, which created 
the Boards of Guardians, and is now incorporated in 
the Poor Law Act, 1930. The other resulted in the 
passing of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, which, 
with its various amendments, was consolidated in the 
Act of 1882. Under an Act of 1872 the whole country 
was divided into urban and rural sanitary districts, 
and medical officers of health, appointed for these sani- 
tary districts, were introduced. The passage of the 
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Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, was followed by the 
establishment of the county councils under the Local 
Government Act, 1888, and of the urban and rural 
district councils by the Local Government Act, 1894. 
During this period demands for the alteration of boun- 
daries, or for the acquisition of powers beyond those 
obligatory duties which the general , law imposed, were 
few and far between. In the early years of the twentieth 
century signs of a demand for change began to make 
their appearance, influenced in no small measure by the 
Reports of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law and 
the Relief of Distress, 1909. 1 

For the last two decades the resistance which the 
county councils offered to the encroachments that the 
county boroughs made on the county area and its rate- 
able value has been one of the major facts of local 
administration. So acute, in fact, had the question 
become by 1923 that on 14th February of that year the 
Royal Commission on Local Government was appointed 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Onslow. Its terms of 
reference were: “To inquire as to the existing law and 
procedure relating to the extension of County Boroughs 
and the creation of new County Boroughs in England 
and Wales, and the effect of such extensions or creations 
on the administration of the Councils of Counties and of 
non-County Boroughs, Urban Districts, and Rural Dis- 
tricts ; to investigate the relations between these several 
local authorities and generally to make recommendations 
as to their constitution, areas, and functions.” These 
terms of reference were extended in August, 1926, so as 
to enable the Commission to make recommendations as 
to the constitution, areas, and functions of Parish Councils 
and of Parish Meetings. 

1 S§e Part III, Social Administration, including the Poor Laws. 
(Pitman.) 
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The First Report of the Commission appeared in 1925, 
and its effect was to arrest the movement towards the 
dissolution of the county, but, as the Report of the 
Ministry of Health for 1925 attests, that parallel move- 
ment for the internal reconstruction of the elements 
within the county area continues with unabated force. 
Parishes, rural districts, and urban districts, confronted 
with the changes which affect the lives and occupations of 
their residents, are in a state of transition. No section of 
the First Report of the Royal Commission is of greater 
interest, therefore, than that which deals with " Local 
Government and Finance ” — a section of about forty 
pages which is of exceptional value. 1 

The next stage in the scheme of reform was the pass- 
ing of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. The general 
scheme of the Act is described in Chapter XXV. 

Before the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, could be 
brought fully into operation — such was possible only 
on 1st April, 1929 — and before the Royal Commission on 
Local Government had completed its labours, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his Budget Speech, 1928, out- 
lined the rates relief scheme. 

THE RATES RELIEF SCHEME. 

The scheme of rates relief which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer unfolded in his Budget Speech in 1928 
is expected to afford assistance to one-fifth of the rate- 
able value in the Kingdom. In round figures the local 
authorities were collecting £150,000,000 from the rate- 
payers in the course of each year ; according to the latest 
returns the rates on productive industry, agriculture, 
railways, canals, docks, and harbours were £34,000,000. 
It was proposed in the first place that agricultural land 
and farm buildings — other than the farmer's and 
1 Cmd. 2506, 1925. 9s. net. 

2 — (1898) 
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labourers’ residences — should be entirely free from rates 
after September, 1929. The Finance Act, 1929, provided 
relief as from 1st April, 1929. Second, the rates to be 
borne by that part of every industrial and freight trans- 
port hereditament as defined by statute after September, 
1929, should be charged on one-fourth of the net annual 
value. Third, in return for a grant of not less than 
£4,000,000 the railway companies should reduce their 
freights for the carriage of agricultural produce, coal, 
coke, patent fuel, mining timber, ironstone, iron, and 
manganese ore, and limestone for blast furnaces and steel 
works. The charge on the Exchequer for these instal- 
ments of rates relief, combined with the allowance to the 
railway companies in compensation for lower freights and 
certain payments entailed by the revision of local govern- 
ment, amount to £29,000,000 annually. That sum Mr. 
Churchill proposed to raise by diverting the 1927-28 
surplus from debt reduction and by the appropriation 
of the surplus for 1928-29 — an excess of revenue that 
was to be the product of the duty of 4d. per gallon on 
imported light hydro-carbon oils. 

THE RATING AND VALUATION (APPORTIONMENT) 
ACT, 1928 . 

The scaling down of rates on the productive sections 
of each industrial undertaking was in line with the 
general exemption of movable machinery inaugurated 
by the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. For its legality 
there were passed the Rating and Valuation (Appor- 
tionment) Act, 1928, and the Local Government Act, 
1929. 

The rating authorities throughout England and Wales 
have now classified and listed the properties which obtain 
complete or partial relief from rates under the Govern- 
ment’s scheme of rating reform. The properties affected 
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are “ agricultural/' “ industrial/' and “ freight-transport " 
hereditaments. Agricultural hereditaments consist of 
agricultural land and agricultural buildings (other than 
farm houses and farm cottages). Industrial heredita- 
ments are mines and mineral railways and, subject to 
certain exceptions, factories and workshops under the 
Factory and Workshop Acts. Freight transport here- 
ditaments are canals, docks, and railways used for the 
conveyance of public merchandise. 

The first stage in carrying out the Government's scheme 
of rating reform was the imposition of the petrol tax, 
which will be the chief source used to finance the 
scheme. The third stage was the Local Government Act, 
1929, which authorizes the actual rating relief of the 
properties, and effects those changes in local govern- 
ment finance and administration which are rendered 
necessary by that relief. The intermediate stage was the 
classification and apportionment of value of the proper- 
ties eligible for relief, and this, which was inaugurated 
by the passing of the Rating and Valuation (Apportion- 
ment) Act, 1928, was carried a stage farther by the 
subsequent issue of statutory rules and a circular and 
memorandum by the Ministry of Health. 

The general procedure laid down by the latter Act 
and the rules was that a special valuation list was to be 
drawn up by each rating authority, showing such 
particulars with regard to agricultural, industrial, and 
freight-transport properties as would be sufficient to dis- 
tinguish these properties from other rateable properties, 
and to show the proportion of the values of the proper- 
ties which is eligible for the special rating relief. 

Agricultural properties were included in the special 
lists without any action on the part of the occupiers or 
owners, but in the case of all the other properties 
affected, the making of a claim by the occupier was, and 
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still is, a condition precedent to the derating of the 
property. 

The relief does not apply to those portions of indus- 
trial premises occupied by administrative offices, care- 
takers' houses, showrooms, or research laboratories, un- 
less they form less than one-tenth of the remainder of 
the property and are within the curtilage. 

Failure to claim in time meant omission from the 
preliminary list, and the only course open is the 
more elaborate procedure of formal objection or pro- 
posal for amendment before the assessment committee 
in respect of the list as deposited or as approved. In 
the case of proposals made subsequent to the 30th 
September, 1930, the loss falls on the local rates. Simi- 
larly, the rates benefit by premises ceasing to be derated. 
Manifold complications arise from that reservation. The 
area of the works, mine, or shipyard in beneficial use 
for productive purposes by the employment of manual 
labour is in course of continuous expansion or contrac- 
tion. To vary the assessment as profits move would 
have been a matter of comparative ease, as the assess- 
ment of special properties has shown. A system of 
differential rating based on fluctuations in the demand 
for manual labour and the superficial space occupied by 
workmen is quite another affair. Necessarily, it must 
entail a large extension in the activities of rating 
authorities by the multiplication of their labours. 

THE SECOND REPORT OF THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

In very considerable measure Mr. Churchill anticipated 
the Second Report of Lord Onslow’s Royal Commission, 
which was published in October, 1928, and deals with 
the second part of the Terms of Reference. 1 

1 See Cmd. 3213, 1928. Is. 6d. net. 
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The Report states that the need for a general review 
of areas of county districts and parishes had been estab- 
lished. County districts were constituted under the 
Local Government Act, 1394, Section 21 (3), and include 
every urban and rural district, whether a borough or 
not. The Report states that : “ The representatives 
of local authorities have not dissented from the view 
that there are at present authorities who cannot effici- 
ently discharge the functions entrusted to them, and 
that a review of areas should be undertaken in order 
to see how far ineffective units can be eliminated by 
re-organization/' 

The Commission thought it desirable that every parish 
and every district should be wholly within the area of 
one administrative county for all purposes. It should 
be competent for two or more county councils to make 
a representation to the Minister of Health for an altera- 
tion of the county boundary, and the Minister should be 
empowered to make the necessary order after a local 
inquiry had been held. 

The Commissioners recommended that county councils 
should be empowered to contribute, at the expense of 
the ratepayers of the administrative county as a whole, to 
the cost of the provision of water supply and sewerage by 
councils of county districts, power being reserved to the 
Council of any county district to appeal to the Minister of 
Health against a proposal to make such a contribution. 

Mr. Churchill in his Budget Speech promised a Bill, 
to be introduced by the Minister of Health in November, 
1928, which should combine the smaller areas and also 
deal with the Poor Lav/. While no step whatever has 
been taken towards the nationalization of the main roads 
or the support of the unemployed, the system of per- 
centage grants has been superseded by a complex system 
of block grants subject to periodical revision. The new 
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block grant system applies only to the great majority of 
the health services, but not to other services, e.g. educa- 
tion, housing, or police. 

GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSALS FOR REFORM IN 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The propositions which the Government brought 
forward involved certain important modifications in the 
administrative system, and in one respect — in regard to 
the Poor Law — departure from the method by which 
the distribution of public assistance has been controlled 
throughout a period of three hundred years. By the 
transfer of the duties of the Poor Law Authorities of 1834 
to the councils of counties and county boroughs, a reform, 
long meditated, which the social legislation of the last 
twenty years has made inevitable, has been encompassed. 

The official information on the Government's proposal 
for Local Government Reform is contained in the 
following papers — 

Proposals for Reform in Local Government (White 
Paper Cmd. 3134, price Is.). 

Local Government Bill , 1928, Explanatory Memoran- 
dum (White Paper Cmd. 3220, price 8d.). 

Text of the Local Government Bill with Financial 
Memorandum attached (Bill No. 3, price 3s.). 

Amendments to Part VI of the Bill proposed by the 
Minister of Health after discussion with local authorities 
(White Paper Cmd. 3257, price 2d.). 

Local Government Act , 1929 (19 Geo. V, Ch. 17). 

FIVE EXISTING DEFECTS. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in the course of his speech 
in moving the Second Reading of the Local Government 
Bill, on 16th November, 1928, said that his long experi- 
ence had revealed the five most important defects of the 
existing system to be as follows — 
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!• The survival of boards of guardians whose func- 
tions and areas overlapped those of other authorities. 

2. The crippling burdens imposed upon certain author- 
ities by the cost of roads damaged by non-local traffic. 

3. The rigidity of local government area boundaries. 

4. The injustice of a rating system which slowly 
strangled industry and agriculture. 

5. The chaos in the relationship of local to national 
finance, which resulted in the weakest authorities being 
helped least. 

The Government had accordingly come to the con- 
clusion that the necessary accompaniments of the 
derating scheme which was incorporated in the Rating 
and Valuation Apportionment Act, 1928, were (a) some 
modification of the basis and method of Government 
contribution to local services; ( b ) arrangements to meet 
the case of the necessitous areas; (c) arrangements to 
obviate the difficulties of those authorities whose finances 
are on too narrow a basis. 

Such a change must generally proceed on the basis 
of widening the area of charge, which was in the line of 
development of English local government for many 
generations and was fully consistent with the principles 
on which local government was organized. 

The services for which there was a clear case for modifica- 
tion of this kind were the poor law and highway adminis- 
tration. In both cases it appeared to the Government 
that the duties should be entrusted to Local Authorities 
of the first importance, and that the area should be as 
wide as was compatible ’with effective local interest in the 
work to be undertaken. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1929 . 

The salient features of the Local Government Act, 
1929, are as follows — 
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1. Boards of Guardians abolished as from 1st April, 
1930, and their functions transferred to County and 
County Borough Councils. 

2. Repeal of the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. 

3. Registration of births, deaths, and marriages trans- 
ferred to County and County Borough Councils, and 
provision made for registrars to become salaried officers. 

4. Provisions with reference to the future administra- 
tion of highways and the relative positions of County, 
Borough, Urban District, and Rural District Councils in 
that connection. 

5. Alterations in Local Government areas and in cer- 
tain functions relating thereto. 

6. Machinery for the complicated transfers of property, 
liabilities and officers from the old to the new authorities. 

7. A revolution in the financial relationship between the 
National Exchequer and local authorities, future financial 
contributions being based upon an abstruse formula. 

The Act is in eight parts and contains 138 sections 
together with 12 schedules, and its title is “An Act to 
amend the law relating to the administration of poor 
relief, registration of births, deaths, and marriages, 
highways, town planning and local government; to 
extend the application of the Rating and Valuation 
(Apportionment) Act, 1928, to hereditaments in which 
no persons are employed ; to grant complete or partial 
relief from rates in the case of hereditaments to which 
that Act applies ; to discontinue certain grants from the 
Exchequer and provide other grants in lieu thereof ; and 
for purposes consequential on the matters aforesaid/' 

Broadly speaking, the Act has for its objects (a) the 
widening of the area of administration of certain services 
to that of the county and county borough; ( b ) the co- 
ordination of public social services ; (c) the granting of 
greater freedom to local authorities from central control. 
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The respective Parts are as follows- 


Part I. 
Part II. 

Part III. 
Part IV. 

Part V. 
Part VI. 

Part VII. 
Part VIII. 


Poor Law. 

Registration of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages. 

Roads and Town Planning. 

Miscellaneous Local Government Provi- 
sions. 

Rating and Valuation. 

Exchequer Grants and other Financial 
Provisions. 

Property, Liabilities and Officers. 

General. 

These Parts are treated in the appropriate chapters 
which follow, with the exception of Parts IV and VIII, 
which may be most suitably dealt with at this point. 

Part IV. Miscellaneous Local Government 
Provisions 

Miscellaneous Local Government Provisions is the 
heading to Part IV of the Act, which is mainly based 
on the recommendations contained in the Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Local Government 
presided over by Lord Onslow. It contains provisions 
giving, the necessary elasticity for the alteration or 
definition of boundaries, the union of districts, the trans- 
fer of any part of a district to another, the conversion 
of any district, and the formation of new districts. The 
inequalities and injustices which the Local Government 
Act, 1929, was framed to redress have been occasioned in 
part, at least, by the inelasticity of the existing system 
of boundaries and the absence of any adequate machin- 
ery for altering them to meet changing conditions. 
Accordingly, the Act provides machinery for the easy 
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readjustment of local boundaries both between districts 
and electoral areas. 

Section 46 required the County Council to carry out 
a survey of the county, and make proposals for altera- 
tions of boundaries of districts, and of non-county 
boroughs and also of county boroughs if the borough 
councils agree. The proposals had to be submitted to the 
Ministry of Health in connection with any of the points 
above-mentioned before the 1st April, 1932. The other 
authorities in the county had to be consulted, and the 
councils of the county boroughs adjoining the county 
had the right to submit their view to the Minister on the 
county council’s proposals. If any objection was made by 
a local authority, the proposals cannot be confirmed until 
a local inquiry has been held. The County Council must 
undertake and report upon similar reviews periodically, 
but not more frequently than once in every ten years. 

The previously existing powers for altering areas of 
boroughs and county districts are preserved and amended, 
and Section 50 provides for a review of the county elec- 
toral divisions after the completion of the review of the 
administrative areas. This section is intended to give 
effect to the express intention of the original Local 
Government Act, 1888, for equality of representation 
from the different areas. 

Section 52 enables County Councils to pay the travel- 
ling expenses of their members in the discharge of their 
duties. It does not allow any payment for lost time, 
and it only allows payment for such committees as 
affect the whole county. The section does not apply 
to London, which is not quite in the same position as 
an ordinary county and has its own special Acts. Provi- 
sion is further made for various minor alterations in 
local government law; for instance, the acceleration 
of the process under which medical officers of health 
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become full-time servants of the local authorities, and 
the making of regulations prescribing the qualifications 
of such officers and of health visitors. Provision is 
made tor a survey to be made by the County Councils 
of the existing accommodation of hospitals for infectious 
diseases, and the preparation of a scheme, where neces- 
sary, for the provision of adequate accommodation. 

Part VIII. General 

Part VIII deals with expenses and borrowing, Ministry 
of Health inquiries, orders as to schemes and regulations, 
transitory provisions and definitions. 

Section 130 gave power to the Minister, in case of 
difficulty arising in the application of the measure to 
any exceptional area or in bringing into operation any 
of its provisions, to do whatever was necessary to remove 
the difficulty. Any Order made in exercise of the power 
had to be laid before, and be approved by a resolution of, 
each House of Parliament. These powers ceased to 
operate after the 31st December, 1930. 

Schedules 

Following the last Part are twelve Schedules showing 
the modifications of certain Acts, setting out the dis- 
continued grants, adjustment of certain payments, 
rules for the calculation of General Exchequer Grants, 
rules for ascertaining gains and losses of areas, adjust- 
ments and apportionments of poor law property and 
liabilities, provisions as to the sale, etc., of parish 
property, provisions as to the determination and pay- 
ment of compensation to officers, transitory and tem- 
porary provisions, adaptation of enactments, provisions 
for securing allowance of rebates to selected traffics 
corresponding to rate-relief of certain companies, and 
enactments repealed. 
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THE THIRD AND FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Royal Commission on Local Government which 
was appointed on the 14th February, 1923, issued its 
Third and Final Report in December, 1929. In their 
First Report, presented in August, 1925, the Commis- 
sioners submitted a full statement of the existing system 
of local government in England and Wales, and made 
recommendations upon the first part of their terms of 
reference. 

The Local Government (County Boroughs and Adjust- 
ments) Acts, 1926, was the result of this Report. 

The Second Report, presented in October, 1928, was 
devoted to certain questions arising on the second part of 
their terms of reference. The Local Government Act of 
1929, Part IV, contains many of these recommendations. 

The Third and Final Report is divided into three parts 
as follows — 

Part I. Functions of Local Authorities. 

(а) Distribution of Certain Functions between Local 
Authorities. 

(б) Other Questions affecting Power and Duties of 
Local Authorities. 

Part II. Matters Relating to the Constitution of Local 
Government. 

Part III. Local Government Officers. 

The most important matters dealt with will be con- 
sidered in the appropriate chapters which follow, but 
the subjects which are not referred to in the succeeding 
chapters are mentioned below. 

Part I. Functions of Local Government 
Authorities 

Co-operation between Local Authorities. Attention is 
drawn to the importance of developing co-operation 
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between Local Authorities, particularly in regard to 
services which, without any reassignment of statutory 
responsibility, can often be provided most efficiently by 
action between two or more Authorities. 

Establishment of Insurance Funds by Local Author- 
ities. It was suggested that a special inquiry should be 
made into the question of whether or not the establish- 
ment of insurance funds by Local Authorities should be 
adopted,, in order that all aspects of the question might 
be fully investigated before joint and general legislation 
is proposed. Certain authorities have this power under 
local Acts. 


Part II. Matters Relating to the Constitution 
of Local Authorities 

Consolidation of Statutes. The opinion was expressed 
that the consolidation of the Statutes relating to local 
government and public health is urgently needed in the 
interests both of local government and of central ad- 
ministration. 

Disqualification of Members of Local Authorities. The 
Commissioners’ suggestions were as follows — 

(i) The law relating to disqualification of a member 
of a Local Authority by reason of having an interest in 
any contract with the Council requires amendment to 
meet conditions now prevailing. The general principles 
of any such amendment of the law should be (a) to 
make it uniform for all classes of Authorities and Com- 
mittees thereof; (b) to bring it up to date so as to suit 
modem conditions; (c) to make it clear, so far as if is 
possible to define the disqualifications without making 
the code so exclusive as to debar any substantial part 
of the population from taking part in local government. 

(ii) The disqualification should apply to voting rather 
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than to membership, and the provisions of Section 22 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, that “ a mem- 
ber of the Council shall not vote or take part in the 
discussion of any matter before the Council, or a Com- 
mittee, in which he has, directly or indirectly, by him- 
self or by his partner, any pecuniary interest/' which 
now apply to Municipal Corporations and County 
Councils, should be extended to cover, without ex- 
ceptions, shareholders, directors, and employees of com- 
panies with which the Local Authority may contract; 
and should be applied to members of all classes of Local 
Authorities. 

(hi) As regards medical practitioners, a doctor who 
is remunerated by fees for special services rendered 
under certain Acts need not be disqualified for member- 
ship of a Local Authority. On the other hand, a doctor 
who is rendering not necessarily continuous but con- 
tinuing service in a specific capacity, such as a Medical 
Officer at a maternity and child welfare centre, is more 
clearly in a contractual relation, and should therefore be 
disqualified from membership. 

(iv) Any disqualifications applicable to elected mem- 
bers should apply also to co-opted members. 

Number of Committees of Local Authorities. The 
Commissioners draw attention to the evidence tendered 
in regard to the multiplication of committees by local 
authorities. The Commissioners make no recommenda- 
tion on the matter, as the appointment of committees 
is within the discretion of the local authority, except 
in cases governed by statutory requirement. 

Co-option on Committees of Local Authorities. On 
Committees of Local Authorities, the Commissioners 
agree with the view of the Associations of Local Author- 
ities that the number of co-opted members should not 
exceed one-third of the total number of the Committee. 
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Part III. Local Government Officers 

The conclusions of the Commissioners were as follows — 

(i) Recruitment. It is open to question whether the 
present methods of recruitment of Local Government 
Officers are calculated to ensure that Local Authorities 
shall have at their disposal officers of the type needed to 
assist them in the discharge of the increasing responsi- 
bilities which Parliament is year by year laying upon 
them. The problems which had emerged from the Com- 
missioners' investigation required a much more detailed 
investigation than had been possible by them, and that 
a Departmental Committee should be appointed to 
inquire iuto recruitment of Local Government 
Officers. As is stated on page 22, this recommendation 
has been adopted. 

(ii) Promotion and Transfer. Connected with the 
question of recruitment is that of promotion and transfer. 
Officers, especially when in the employment of the 
County Councils and the large municipalities, can 
generally rely on a reasonable scope for securing pro- 
motion even in the service of a single authority, but the 
advantage both of promotion and of transfer from the 
service of one authority to that of another are secured 
when vacant appointments are thrown open to general 
competition. The facilities for transfer might with ad- 
vantage be enlarged, and the general adoption of super- 
annuation will contribute materially to such a result. 
Local authorities will, however, resent any suggestion 
of depriving them of the privilege of appointing their 
own officers. 

(iii) Office Organization and Position of Clerk to the 
Local Authorities, (a) As regards office organization 
and the promotion of co-ordination between the various 
departments, the weight of evidence was overwhelmingly 
in favour of the Clerk to the Council being recognized, 
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as the principal officer of the local authority charged 
with responsibility for securing the essential adminis- 
trative result indicated. In supporting this view, the 
Commissioners placed on record their inability to believe 
that the administrative machinery of local government 
could be worked on any other basis. 

( b ) Generally speaking, the balance of convenience 
pointed to the selection of a clerk with legal qualifica- 
tions, but that it would be regrettable if such a require- 
ment were universally maintained to the exclusion of 
candidates who might bring into the service of an 
authority administrative abilities of a high order. 


CHAPTER III 

CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS OF ,THE STATE 

It has already been explained that the work of a local 
authority is limited to the duties assigned to it by Par- 
liament. The work in connection therewith is adminis- 
tered by certain Departments of the State. 

The principal Central Departments of the State con- 
cerned in the administration of Local Government are 
briefly dealt with below. 

THE TREASURY. 

The office of Lord High Treasurer has been " in com- 
mission,” with certain intervals, since 1612. Since the 
days of George I the powers and duties of the office of 
Treasurer of the Exchequer of Great Britain and Lord 
High Treasurer of Ireland have invariably been executed 
by Commissioners, consisting of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and three 
Lords Commissioners, who are usually designated Junior 
Lords, with a Parliamentary Secretary (Chief Whip) and 
a Financial Secretary. 

The First Lord, if he holds that office only, has 
no share in the management of the Department, but 
some minor duties, such as recommending for Civil 
List Pensions, appertain to his position. A number of 
appointments are in his gift, and he is ex-officio trustee 
of the National Gallery and of the British Museum. 
For nearly 80 years, prior to 1885, the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury was invariably held by the Prime 
Minister of the day and is usually so held to-day. The 
Commissioners forming the Treasury Board seldom, if 
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ever, meet ; and in fact the real work of the Department 
is performed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
is its effective head, aided in matters of detail by the 
Financial Secretary and the Permanent Secretary. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer sees that the estimates sent 
in by the spending departments are framed with due 
regard to economy. He is made acquainted with the 
views of the Revenue Departments regarding probable 
receipts, and upon the figures before him he prepares 
and opens his Budget. Appointments in the National 
Debt Office are in his gift, and not only questions affect- 
ing public revenue and expenditure but the National 
Debt and the best methods of reducing it, and the 
advances made by the National Debt Commissioners 
for local loans, are all matters within his special 
cognizance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is also Under Trea- 
surer, Master of the Mint, and Principal Commissioner 
for the Reduction of the National Debt. He also 
presides in the High Court of Justice at the nomination 
of Sheriffs. Like the First Lord of the Treasury, he 
is provided with an official residence at Downing Street. 
The departmental duties of the three Junior Lords of the 
Treasury are almost nominal. The Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury is principal Government Whip, but he 
does little more in the Department than nominate to a 
few appointments. 

The Lord High Treasurer, who, when in office, is the 
third Great Officer of State, forme rfy had the appoint- 
ment of all officers employed in collecting the revenues of 
the Crown. He also nominated all escheators, in cases 
where estates reverted to the Crown by reason of 
forfeiture or failure of heirs, and was responsible for 
the disposal of all plans and ways relating to the revenue, 
and the power to let leases of Crown lands. 
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This definition of his powers and duties still holds 
good, to a great extent, in regard to the Treasury 
Board, although the management of the Crown 
lands has passed to the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. The Treasury is the highest Financial Depart- 
ment of the State. Few people appreciate how wide 
and important is the control which the Treasury actually 
exercises in connection with Government administra- 
tion. It has control over the management, collection, 
and expenditure of the public revenue, and exercises a 
general supervision and control over all the public 
departments; and no increase of salaries, or additions 
to, or material changes in, the civil establishments can 
be made without its authority. All exceptional cases 
in matters of revenue are referred to the Treasury, and 
it settles all questions regarding the amount of compensa- 
tions, allowances, and pensions to be awarded in excep- 
tional cases. The Treasury audits the Civil List, and 
is the accounting department to the House of Commons 
for a number of civil service votes, including those for 
rates on Government property, secret service, criminal 
prosecutions, learned societies, subsidies, and tempor- 
ary commissions. The Treasury sanctions loans granted 
by the Public Works Loan Board. 

The Treasury is divided into two Departments: (1) 
Finance and Supply Services, and (2) Establishments, 
over each of which there is a Controller who holds the 
thread of all general questions relating to his depart- 
ment, and directs the activities of the lesser units, the 
Divisions. 

In connection with the Treasury there is a Parlia- 
mentary Counsel who drafts Government Bills. A 
solicitor or barrister is also appointed Procurator- 
General and Solicitor to the Treasury, and is generally 
known as the King’s Proctor. He is the Crown’s 
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nominee when His Majesty becomes entitled to the 
personal estate of an intestate and administration is 
granted by* the High Court. He is also the King’s Proc- 
tor for Divorce Interventions. 

The Treasury formerly administered the Local Taxa- 
tion Account which has now been wound up in accordance 
with the provisions of the Local Government Act, 1929, 
Sec. 85. This account was formed to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the assigned revenues earmarked for the aid of 
certain local government services assisted by direct 
grants prior to 1888, and other grants subsequently 
made. The amounts paid through this account are now 
included in the new General Exchequer Block Grant, 
with the exception of the moiety of the salaries of medical 
officers of health and sanitary inspectors, provision being 
made for the continuance of those payments by county 
and county borough councils. 

The Public Works Loan Board. The Public Works 
Loan Board is under the control of the Treasury. It 
was created in 1817 for the purpose of advancing money, 
subject to the approval of the Treasury, to municipal 
authorities for public works, e.g. housing schemes. 
Money for loans is raised by the Treasury issue of Local 
Loans Stock. The proceeds are paid into the Local Loans 
Fund and thence to the borrowing authorities. The 
Board also makes loans to “public utility societies” and 
to individual landowners for permanent improvements to 
estates. Advances are also made to local authorities for 
the purpose of the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 
1899, as amended by the Housing Act, 1925. Loans are 
repaid, usually on the annuity system of principal and 
interest, over periods varying from 20 to 80 years. 
The rate of interest is fixed by Treasury Minute. 

The Board makes an annual report to the Treasury, 
which report is presented to Parliament. 
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The Development Commission. The Development 
Commission was established by the Development and 
Road Improvement Funds Acts, 1909 and 1910, to advise 
the Treasury in the administration of a national fund for 
the development of agriculture, fisheries, and other anal- 
ogous economic resources of the United Kingdom. 

THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

The Privy Council numbers at the present time over 
300 members. It is composed of persons eminent in 
every walk of life. Certain members of the Royal 
House axe introduced into the Council. The Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons are, by virtue of 
their respective offices, sworn of the Council, likewise 
all Cabinet Ministers on first assuming office ; also 
certain holders of high judicial office, viz., the Lords of 
Appeal, the Lords Justices of Appeal, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Lord Chief Justice of England, and certain 
Judges from India and the Dominions who assist in 
the Judicial Committee of the Council. His Majesty's 
Ambassadors to Foreign Courts, the Governors-General 
of India of and the various Dominions, and many leading 
Colonial and Indian statesmen are included on the Roll. 
The following Great Officers of State, viz., the Lord 
Steward of the Household, the Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household, and the Master of the Horse, are, to- 
gether with certain other members of His Majesty's 
Household, sworn of the Council. 

At meetings of the Privy Council 'when the King is 
present, three Privy Councillors form a quorum, but, 
as a matter of fact, never less than four Councillors are 
summoned to attend. These are drawn from the 
Members of the Government of the day, the Great 
Officers of State, and other Members of His Majesty's 
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Household, and Members of either House of Parliament 
in political sympathy with the Government. 

The only occasions on which the Privy Council is 
summoned as a whole is on the demise of the Crown, and 
when the Sovereign announces his intention to marry. 

The Privy Council has many functions both executive 
and ministerial, including the granting of Charters of 
Incorporation, the fixing of dates for the operation of 
new statutes, and the transfer of departmental powers. 
The tendency of modern legislation to supplement its 
provisions by Order in Council is largely responsible 
for the great increase in the number of Orders issued. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is the 
linai Court of Appeal from India, the Dominions and 
Colonies, and also in Ecclesiastical Causes. 

There are a number of Committees constituted to deal 
with particular functions, e.g. the Board of Trade and 
Board of Education. In 1915 there was established a 
Committee for the Organization and Development of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. This is known as 
The Department of Scientific andlndustrial Research, which 
has a Head Office and an Advisory Council. There 
have been constituted various centres dealing with 
Building Research, Chemical Research, Food Investiga- 
tion, Forest Products Research, Fuel Research, Radio 
Research, Water Pollution Research, British Museum 
Laboratory, while the National Physical Laboratory at 
Teddington is also under this Department. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

As a permanent Department, the Board of Trade 
dates back to the Commonwealth, although Commis- 
sioners were from time to time appointed as early as the 
fourteenth century, i.e. 300 years earlier. They were 
formed to inquire into matters affecting the trade of 
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the country and to advise Parliament on the result of 
their investigations. The Council of Trade and Planta- 
tions was established under Charles II in 1660 for the 
purpose of collecting statistics and information with 
reference to the nation’s trade and its imports and 
exports. The present Department owes its origin to an 
Order in Council of 1786, by which the Committee of 
Council for Trade was appointed and an establishment of 
clerks attached to it. In 1862 the popular title of the 
Board of Trade was first adopted by statute. The name 
under which this Department carries out its work is a 
contraction, the full name being "The Lords of the 
Committee of His Majesty’s Privy Council appointed for 
the consideration of all matters relating to trade and 
foreign plantations.” By the latter term is meant the 
Colonies, formerly under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Trade. 

The Board of Trade is an executive Committee of the 
Privy Council, and consists of a President, who is a 
Member of Parliament, and the following ex-officio 
members : His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Board never meets, 
but periodical meetings take place between the President 
and the heads of the various departments. In September, 
1919, the President established an internal Administrative 
Council, which includes the Parliamentary and Permanent 
Secretaries and the heads of the chief administrative 
departments. 

The duties of the Board of Trade are to encourage 
and supervise the trade and industry of this country, 
and also to enforce certain statutes relating to trade. 
Since January, 1918, the Board has been organized in 
two main divisions, viz., (1) the Department of Commerce 
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and Industry, and (2) the Department of Public Service 
Administration. 

I. The Department of Commerce and Industry is 
concerned mainly with the development of trade, with 
vigilance, with suggestions, with information, and with 
the duty of assisting national commerce and devising and 
assisting the policy of national industry. 

This Department is divided into the following 
divisions — 

(1) The Commercial Relations and Treaties De- 
partment looks after the commercial interests of this 
country in regard to conventions and treaties with 
other countries. It possesses an Imports and Exports 
Licensing Section. 

(2) The Mines Department (including the Petroleum 
Section), was established by the Mining Industry Act, 
1920, for the purpose of securing the most effective 
development and utilization of the mineral resources 
of the United Kingdom and the safety and welfare of 

||}.F those engaged in the mining industry. It is under a 

i Parliamentary Secretary who is known as “the Secretary 

fu for Mines.” 

I 'j (3) The Department of Overseas Trade (Develop- 

I/ ’ ment and Intelligence). This is a joint Department 

h , with the Foreign Office, dealing chiefly with existing and 

possible trade with other countries. It now has control 
: of the Consular and Commercial Attache services, and 

pays special attention to the commercial possibilities of 
foreign countries, receiving regular reports from its 
foreign representatives. It organizes the British Indus- 
hj! tries Fair held yearly in London and Birmingham. The 

I Department is assisted by an Advisory Committee of 

business men. 

i (4) The Industries and Manufactures Depart- 

| f ment (including Gas Administration), deals with the 

P 
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development of industries, paying special attention to 
the influence which foreign manufacturers abroad, and 
alien manufacturers in this country, have upon British 
productions, with special reference to the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act, 1921. 

It possesses five sub-divisions viz. : Scientific Instru- 
ments, Glassware and Potash Production Branch, Flax 
Control Board, Empire Cotton Growing Committee, and 
Licensing Section. The Director of Gas Administration is 
attached to this Department. 

(5) The General Department includes the Stand- 
ards Division, which also deals with Merchandise 
Marks and Food. It has the custody of Imperial and 
Secondary weights and measures, and controls the 
administration of the Weights and Measures Acts. 

(6) The Patent Office and Industrial Property 
Department was constituted out of the old Patent 
Office which administered the Patents, Designs, and 
Trade Marks Acts. It includes the Trade Marks Branch 
and the Designs Branch. 

(7) The Statistical Department centralizes and 
consolidates the work of the Board of Trade in collecting 
and classifying the statistical returns which are issued 
periodically. This important function of the Board ol 
Trade enables the outside public to learn something of 
the present commercial and industrial state of the 
country, and of possible outlets for trade in other 
countries. It includes two important branches, viz., (a) 
the Census of Production Office ; and ( b ) the Industrial 
inquiries Office. 

(8) The Intelligence and Parliamentary De- 
partment (including Library), is the result of the 
recommendations of the Report of the Machinery of 
Government Sub-Committee of the Ministry of Re- 
construction. This Department keeps in touch with 
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the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and 
Industrial Research, with the Imperial Institute, now 
under the control of the Colonial Office, and the National 
Physical Laboratory ; thus affording a sort of laboratory 
where the economic effect on Great Britain and the 
Empire of all the latest discoveries and inventions can 
be ascertained. 

2 . The Department of Public Service Administration 
is primarily engaged in statutory and other adminis- 
trative functions of a permanent nature with regard to 
trade and transport entrusted to the Board of Trade. 
The divisions of this Department are— 

(1) The Mercantile Marine Department supervises 
the mercantile marine and conducts examinations for 
the qualifications of masters, mates, engineers, and 
fishermen. The duties hitherto undertaken by the 
Public Utilities and Harbour Department in connection 
with lighthouses, foreshores, tidal waters and navigation, 
wreck and salvage, and pilotage, are now assumed 
by this department. In connection with this depart- 
ment is the office of the Registrar-General of Shipping 
and Seamen, which keeps the General Register and 
Record Office of Shipping and Seamen, and the logs of 
ships and official shipping records. The Sea Transport 
Branch is attached to this Department. There is also 
the Marine Survey Department which supervises ships 
and appliances. An advisory body of experts, known 
as the Marine Consultative Branch, advises the Marine 
Survey Department on technical matters. H.M. Coast- 
guard Service is also under the Board of Trade. 

(2) The Companies Department deals with legisla- 
tion in regard to the Government control of joint 
stock companies, under the Companies Act, 1929, the 
Registration of Business Names Act, 1916, the Assurance 
Companies Act, 1909, and the Arts Union Act, 1846. 
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(3) The Companies (Winding-up) Department is 
under the control of the Senior Official Receiver. This 
department supervises and controls Official Receivers in 
connexion with the winding-up of joint stock companies 
in the High Court and in the County Courts. For this 
purpose it includes the Joint Stock Companies Registry 
Office. To a certain degree this department protects the 
public from fraud in regard to company flotation. 

(4) The Bankruptcy Department was established 
by the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. It is under an Inspector- 
General responsible for administration of the law relating 
to bankruptcy and deeds of arrangement. Its main 
duty is to audit the accounts of trustees in bankruptcy 
and to supervise their conduct and dealings. 

(5) The Bankruptcy (High Court) Department is 
under the Senior Official Receiver and controls the 
Official Receivers in Bankruptcy of both the High and 
the County Courts. 

There are, in addition to these, three general depart- 
ments — The Solicitor's Department, The Finance 
Department, and The Establishment Department 
— which are really internal departments and have little 
to do with the functions of the Board. The Board of 
Trade Journal is the official publication of the Board. 
It was first published in July, 1886, and is now the 
medium of announcement for the Board of Trade in 
general and the joint Department of Overseas Trade. 

There are also certain temporary Departments, in- 
cluding the Clearing Office (Enemy Debts) Depart- 
ment for the Administration of German, Austrian, 
Hungarian, and Bulgarian Property (including Russian 
Claims Department), which is under a Controller and 
Administration. 

The Food Council is attached to the Board of 
Trade. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION* 

By the Board of Educat on Act, 1899, the Education 
Department and the Department of Science and Art 
were merged into the Board of Education, which 
administers the Education Acts in England and Wales. 
Certain educational functions of the Charity Commis- 
sioners and of the Mini try of Agricultu e and Fisheries 
were also transferred to the Board of Education. The 
Board consists of a President and the following ex 
officio members: Lord President of the Privy Council, 
the Principal Secretaries of State, the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Board never meets, although it is on record that 
its forerunner, the Committee of Council on Education; 
did meet on one historic occasion. The executive work 
is in the hands of the President and the Secretariat. The 
latter includes a Parliamentary Secretary, a Permanent 
Secretary, a Permanent Secretary (Welsh Department), 
Principal Assistant Secretary (Elementary Schools), 
Principal Assistant Secretary (Secondary Schools), and 
a Chief Medical Officer who is also Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health. There is also a principal 
assistant secretary for technical and continuation 
schools, etc. Principals have been since 1926 in charge 
of territorial divisions, and are assisted by assistant 
principals. The Board is assisted by a very extensive 
staff of inspectors, who are divided into divisions con- 
nected with elementary schools, secondary schools, etc. 

These are responsible fox* — 

1 . Elementary Education, including the provision and 
inspection of elementary schools. 

2. Secondary Schools, including the inspection of 
secondary education and the control of endowments. 

3. Technical and Continuation Schools, including 
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technical institutes and evening schools, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Science Museum, and the Royal Col- 
lege of Art at South Kensington. 

4. Schools of Art, Art Classes, etc. 

5. Physical Exercises. 

6. Music. 

There are also Inspectors for Wales. 

The bulk of the work of the Board is in relation to 
elementary, secondary and technical education, and is 
carried on in the Territorial Divisions. There are also 
the following branches, viz. — 

(1) The Finance Branch is under an Accountant- 
General. 

(2) The Legal Branch possesses a Legal Adviser, with 
assistant legal advisers and several legal assistants. 

(3) The Medical Branch was established under the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, and 
is under the control oi the Chief Medical Officer, who . 
is also the Chief Medical Officer in the Ministry of 
Health, assisted by an administrative and medical staff. 

(4) The Architects’ Office is for the purpose of approv- 
ing the plans of schools and other educational institutions 
in accordance with the Regulations of the Board. 

(5) Training, etc., of Teachers, etc. 

(6) Pension Awards Division. 

(7) The Establishment Branch is under the Director 
of Establishments. 

(8) The Welsh Department, controlled by a Perman- 
ent Secretary, administers the Acts in relation to Wales 
and the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889. 

(9) The Office of Special Inquiries and Reports is 
under an Assistant Secretary with a Librarian. 
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Consultative Committee. The Board is assisted by 
a Consultative Committee of . eighteen members ap- 
pointed for six years, consisting to the extent of not 
less than two-thirds of persons qualified to represent 
the views of Universities and other bodies interested in 
education. There are also “ Burnham ” Committees 
(Primary, Secondary, and Technical) to deal with salaries. 
During recent years the Board of Education has kept 
itself in touch with the views of teachers with regard 
to much of the work by consulting the Teachers 
Registration Council, which was constituted by Order 
in Council, 29th February, 1912. In particular matters 
it has also relations : (a) For elementary education with 
the National Union of Teachers ; (6) for secondary 

education with the Joint Committee of the Four Secon- 
dary Associations ; and (c) for technical and art 
education with the Joint Committee of the Three Tech- 
nical and Art Associations. 

Accounts. The accounts of local education authorities 
are audited by the District Auditor of the Ministry of 
Health, and not by the Board of Education. 

THE HOME OFFICE. 

The Home Secretary. There are eight Secretaries of 
State, viz., the Home Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, 
the Secretary for War, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
the Secretary for India, the Secretar}/ for Air, the Secre- 
tary for the Dominions, and the Secretary for Scotland. 
Legally they all share the same office, and can each 
(except where otherwise provided by statute) perform 
the duties of the others. The division of functions be- 
tween them is merely a matter of arrangement. One 
must always be present in the Metropolis. All of them 
have seats in the Cabinet. 
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Of these, the principal secretary is the Home Secre- 
tary. He is entrusted with all the work of the secre- 
tariat which has not been especialfy assigned to the 
remaining Secretaries of State, or to the other admin- 
istrative departments. 

The principal duties of the Home Secretary include — 

1. Relations with the Sovereign. The duties of the 
Home Secretary bring him into more immediate and 
personal relations with the Crown than do those of his 
colleagues. He receives addresses and petitions which 
are addressed to the King in person, as distinct from 
the King in Council, and he arranges for their reception 
and answers. Whenever the King’s pleasure is to be 
communicated to an individual or a department, unless 
the matter is specially appropriate to one of the other 
Secretaries of State, the Home Secretary is the proper 
medium of communication. 

2. Exercise of Pardon. The Home Secretary advises 
the King in the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
which is a discretionary power to remit or modify 
punishment for a public offence and must not interfere 
with private rights. In every case of reprieve com- 
mutation, or pardon, a Royal Warrant is necessary. 
The pardon granted may be absolute or conditional, 
while the reprieve may be from a death sentence to one 
of penal servitude for life, or detention during His 
Majest}7’s pleasure. 

3. Maintenance of the King's Peace. The Home 
Secretary is responsible for the preservation of the King’s 
Peace. Except in the case of the county of Lancaster, 
where the Chancellor of the Duchy appoints, he and 
the Lord Chancellor are responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Justices of the Peace. He recommends the 
appointment of Stipendiary Magistrates, Recorders, and 
Coroners. 
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He exercises a considerable amount of control over 
the local police force. He sanctions the appointment of 
Chief Constables, and any change in the strength or pay 
of the force. Inspectors of Constabulary are appointed, 
and, on their reports being satisfactory, a Police Grant 
is made of half the net approved expenditure. 

This gives the Home Secretary power to prescribe the 
organization, equipment, and discipline of the local 
force all over England. The Metropolitan Police Force 
is completely under his control. In order to preserve the 
peace, the Home Secretary has the power to call on the 
military in case of necessity. 

4. Administration of Justice . The Home Secretary 
advises the Crown as to the frequency with which the 
assizes should be held. He settles the fees to be taken 
by the Clerks of the Peace and by Clerks to the Justices ; 
he fixes the salary to be paid to the Clerk of the Peace 
in place of fees, he also fixes the table of fees to be paid 
to prosecutors and witnesses, and he appoints the Public 
Prosecutor and his staff. 

5. Control of Persons. The Home Secretary has to 
deal with various classes of persons. He has control 
of immigration and the supervision of aliens through the 
Aliens Branch. By the Naturalization of Aliens Act, 
1914, with or without assigning any reason, he may give 
or withhold a. certificate, whichever he thinks most con- 
ducive to the public good. He administers the laws 
relating to inebriates. By-laws, other than those re- 
lating to matters under the control of some other minister, 
passed by local authorities, must be submitted to him for 
approval. 

6. Safeguarding the Public. The Home Secretary is 
responsible for the safety and welfare of the subject, 
and thus enforces the Acts relating to burial grounds 
(including the granting of licences for the removal of 
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remains), anatomy, vivisection, explosives, dangerons 
drugs, shop hours, and similar matters. 

7. Registration and Elections. By the Ministry of 
Health (Registration and Elections, Transfer of Powers) 
Order, 1921, the powers and duties exercised and per- 
formed by the Ministry of Health as successor to the 
Local Government Board, under the Representation of 
the People Acts, were transferred to the Secretary of 
State in June, 1921. 

8. Administration of Industrial Laws. The Home 
Secretary is responsible for the administration of the 
extensive code of industrial laws, including the super- 
vision of the operation of the Factory and Workshop 
Acts, and the control of quarries. Fie requires returns 
under the Employers' Liability Act and the Workmen's 
Compensation Acts. There is an Industrial Museum at 
97 Horseferry Road, Westminster, as a permanent ex- 
hibition of methods, arrangements and appliances for 
promoting safety, health, and welfare of industrial 
workers. 

9. Inspection of Institutions. Various institutions 
over which the State has certain powers of control are 
under his jurisdiction, such as prisons and gaols (direct), 
industrial and reformatory schools (inspection only). 
There are also inspectors under the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Acts. There is a special Children’s Branch. 

10. Relations with Foreign Powers. The Home Secre- 
tary ensures the observance of the Acts conferring 
privileges upon foreign Ambassadors and their servants, 
and thus preserves amicable relations with the subjects 
of foreign powers. He administers extraditional laws in 
regard to persons who have committed crimes in foreign 
countries, and have taken refuge upon our shores. 

1 1 . Territorial Functions. Outlying places such as the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, which are not, from 
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an administrative point of view, a part of the United 
Kingdom, and yet are not colonies, fall under his 
jurisdiction. He is responsible to Parliament for the ad- 
ministration of Northern Ireland. 

The Home Secretary is assisted in his work by a 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary and a large staff of 
permanent officials, including a Permanent Under- 
secretary, a Prison Commission, a Metropolitan Police 
Commission, and a host of inspectors of factories, mines, 
police, etc. 

Although responsible for public order, the Home 
Secretary is by no means a Minister of the Interior 
in the Continental sense, for, apart from the police, 
he has very little to do with local government, the 
supervision of which, although in part spread over 
different departments, is mainly concentrated in the 
hands of the Ministry of Health. On the other hand, he 
has some of the functions of a Minister of Justice. 

THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, created a 
central body of Commissioners which became permanent 
in 1848 under the title of the Poor Law Board. 

The Public Health Act of 1848 created a General 
Board of Health, whose members were appointed by 
the Crown. It had powers to appoint inspectors and 
to see that the Act was carried out. It was allowed to 
expire and its functions were transferred to the Home 
Office and the Privy Council in 1858. 

The Royal Sanitary Commission, 1868, strongly 
deprecated the existing inefficiency and uncertainty of 
the central sanitary authority and urged the necessity 
of a new statute to “ constitute and give adequate 
strength to one central authority.” In 1871 the Local 
Government Board was formed as a result of the 
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Commission's Report. Its work, which was transferred 
to the Ministry of Health on 1st July, 1919, included 
control of the Poor Laws, the Old Age Pensions Acts, 
and sanitary legislation. 

The object of the Ministry of Health Act, 1919, was 
to consolidate in one Department, and under one 
Minister — 

{a) All the powers and duties of the Local Government 
Board ; 

(b) All the powers and duties of the Insurance Com- 
missioners and the Welsh Insurance Commissioners ; 

(c) All the powers of the Board of Education with 
respect to attending to the health of expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers, and of children who have not attained the 
age of five years and are not in attendance at schools 
recognized by the Board of Education ; the medical 
inspection and treatment of children and young persons ; 

(d) All the powers of the Privy Council and the Lord 
President of the Council under the Midwives Acts, 
1902 and 1918 ; 

(e) Such powers of supervising the administration of 
Part I of the Children Act, 1908 (which relates to 
infant life protection) as have heretofore been exercised 
by the Secretary of State. 

(/) The Act also contains powers to bring, on a date 
to be determined, under the control of the Department — 

(i) The care of sick soldiers (now undertaken by 

the Ministry of Pensions) ; and 

(ii) The control of lunacy administration. 

The latter was effected by the transfer of the Board 
of Control from the Home Office in May, 1920. By 
Orders in Council, dated 9th November, 1920, provision 
was made (i) for the transfer of certain powers relating to 
gas supply from the Ministry of Health to the Board of 
Trade, and (ii) for the transfer from the Board of Trade to 
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the Ministry of Health of all the powers and duties under 
the Gas and Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, and the 
amending Act of 1873, in relation to water undertakings 
in England and Wales. 

(g) The Act also empowers His Majesty by Order in 
Council to transfer from the Ministry of Health to any 
other Government Department any of the powers and 
duties of the Minister which appear to His Majesty 
not to relate to matters affecting or incidental to the 
health of the people. In pursuance of that provision, 
an Order in Council has been made, entitled the Ministry 
of Health (Registration and Elections, Transfer of 
Powers) Order, 1921, which transfers to the Secretary 
of State the powers and duties exercised and performed 
by the Ministry of Health, as successors to the Local 
Government Board, under the Representation of the 
People Acts. The Order came into operation in June, 
1921. 

The Ministry is divided into the following Administra- 
tive Divisions: I, Local Government Administration; 
II, Foods, Appointments of Medical Officers of Health, 
etc.; Ill, Infectious Diseases, Tuberculosis, Venereal 
Diseases, Maternity and Child Welfare, Blind ; V, Health 
Questions, and General Practitioner Services ; VI, 
Establishment and Intelligence ; VII, Audit, Accounts, 
and Statistics of Local Authorities ; IX, House Produc- 
tion and Slum Clearances; XI, Town Planning; XII, 
Poor Law and Old Age Pensions. 

The Ministry of Health is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws, and the Old Age and Widows' 
and Orphans' Pensions Acts. Under the Old Age Pen- 
sions Branch, National Health Insurance is administered 
by the Insurance Department under the Controller. The 
Ministry assists the various local authorities by means of 
prescription of duties under statutes, by circulars of 
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advice, by inspections, inquiries, statistical returns, and 
by audits. For this purpose it possesses a staff of inspec- 
tors and district auditors. Inspectors have power to 
call witnesses and to hear evidence upon oath. The 
Audit Staff of district auditors possess also the right to 
compel the attendance of persons, the production of 
documents, and the right of surcharge and disallowance 
in regard to any irregularity which they may consider 
exists. The Ministry also sanctions loans, pays grants, 
and approves by-laws. 

The Minister of Health is assisted by a Parliamentary 
Secretary, a First Secretary, a Deputy Secretary, and 
various assistant secretaries, inspectors, and other 
officers, including a Chief Medical Officer of Health. 

Consultative Councils were established on 14th 
July, 1919. The duties of these Councils respectively are 
to give advice and assistance on — 

1. Medical and Allied Services; 2. National Health 
Insurance (approved societies work); 3. Local Health 
Administration; 4. General Health Questions. 

These Councils are composed of representatives 
nominated by the different interests concerned, and 
meet as occasion requires to discuss the matters referred 
to them by the Ministry. 

The following Departments are also under the Minister 
of Health — 

The General Register Office. The duty of this Depart- 
ment is to control the registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages in England and Wales, and the prepara- 
tion of vital statistics. Each County and County 
Borough is divided into districts, each with a Registrar 
appointed by the Council of the County or Borough. 
Over these Registrars is a Superintendent Registrar for 
the whole district. It is the duty of the Superintendent 
Registrar to verify all entries of births, deaths, and 
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marriages, and forward them quarterly to the Registrar- 
General (see page 40). The Department is also respon- 
sible for the arrangements of the Census of population. 

The Department is under the control of an Assistant 
Secretary in the Ministry, who is the Deputy Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 

The Board of Control [Lunacy and Mental Deficiency) 
was created by the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, for the 
purpose of administering the Acts relating to lunatics and 
mental defectives. It was established as the Lunacy 
Commission under the Lunacy Act, 1845. 

The Central Valuation Committee was set up under 
the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. Its object is to 
promote uniformity and remove inequalities in the 
system of valuation of the whole country. Every assess- 
ment committee has to report to it annually, and it 
must also report annually to the Minister of Health. 

THE MINISTRY OF PENSIONS. 

The Ministry of Pensions Act, 1916, constituted a 
Minister of Pensions responsible to Parliament, and 
provided that “ he shall be entitled to receive advice and 
assistance on any matter on which he may request it 
from the Parliamentary and Financial Secretary of the 
Admiralty, the Financial Secretary of the War Office, 
and the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health.” 

The Act transferred to the Minister of Pensions the 
powers and duties of the Admiralty, the Chelsea Com- 
missioners, and the War Office in respect of the adminis- 
tration of pensions and grants to officers and men, and 
to their widows, children, and dependants. This also 
extended to persons in the nursing services of the Naval 
and Military Forces, except “ service ” pensions, in- 
pensions, and pensions or grants payable out of funds 
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provided exclusively for the purpose of Greenwich 
Hospital. The award of “ service ” pensions remains 
under the control of the Admiral ty and War Office. 

The Central Administration is assisted by a Central 
Advisory Committee constituted under the War Pensions 
Act, 1921. The work is divided between the Awards 
Division, the Accounts Division, Special Grants Com- 
mittee, Pension Issue Office, Medical Services, and 
Hospitals. There are Area Offices throughout the 
United Kingdom. The Local War Pensions Committees 
were formed under the Naval and Military War Pensions 
Act, and reconstructed under the War Pensions Act, 
1921. These Committees cover all parts of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. Each Committee includes 
two disabled men and one woman, all three being in re- 
ceipt of pensions. Local officers are appointed directly by 
the Ministry, whose duty it is to assist both the Local 
Committees and the Ministry in regard to the adminis- 
tration of pensions, treatment, etc. There is also an 
Inspectorate. 

The Minister of Pensions is assisted by a Parliamentary 
Secretary and a Permanent Secretary, together with a 
Principal Assistant Secretary, Assistant Secretaries and 
Principals. 

THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 

The first Board of Agriculture was created by Royal 
Charter in 1793, but, though supported by Parliamentary 
funds, it was not so much a Government Department as 
a society for the improvement of agriculture. When 
the grant was withdrawn the Board ceased to exist. 

In 1836 a body of Commissioners was appointed 
to carry out the provisions of the Tithe Act, 1836. 
By this law tithes were converted into a charge pay- 
able in money calculated on the average tithe paid 
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in each parish during the seven years previous to 
1836, and fluctuating yearly in value according to the 
septennial average of the prices of wheat, barley, and 
oats. 

The Enclosure Act, 1845, provided for the appoint- 
ment of a separate body of Commissioners to carry out 
the provisions of the Act. In 1851 the two foregoing 
bodies were merged into one. In 1882 the Department 
was reorganized under the name of Land Commissioners 
when duties were imposed upon the department in 
connection with the Settled Land Act, 1882. 

The Board of Agriculture was established in 1889 
by consolidating a number of administrative functions 
hitherto performed by the Privy Council, the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury, and the Commissioners 
of Works. It was modelled after the example of the 
Board of Trade. Its powers were extended in 1903, 
when it became known as the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. By Part I of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries Act, 1919, a Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, together with a Ministry of that name, was 
substituted for the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
In December, 1919, the Ministry was reorganized. 

The work of the Ministry is divided among six divi- 
sions, five under assistant secretaries and one — the 
Diseases of Animals Division — under the chief Veter- 
inary Officer. The divisions are (1) Economics; (2) 
Diseases of Animals ; (3) Education and Research (Agri- 
culture and Horticulture) ; (4) Livestock ; (5) Land ; (6) 
Commercial, Land Drainage and Rural Life Division; 
(7) Markets. The Fisheries Department and the Welsh 
Department are each under the charge of an assistant 
secretary. There are also the Legal Branch, and the 
Establishment and Finance Divisions, which carry out 
services for the Ministry as a whole. 
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The Ministry is generally responsible for the control and 
eradication of Animal and Plant Diseases in this country ; 
for the encouragement and development of Agricultural 
Education and Research ; for central administration work 
in connection with the Improvement of Live Stock, 
Land Drainage and Improvement. It has powers and 
duties under the Diseases of Animals Acts ; the Markets 
and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts; the Tithe, Copy- 
hold and Inclosure and Commons Acts; Draining and 
Improvement of Land Acts ; the Dogs Act ; the Univer- 
sity and College Estates Acts; the Glebe Lands Acts; 
Agricultural Holdings Acts ; Small Holdings and Allot- 
ments Acts; Land Settlements Acts; the Corn Returns 
Act, 1882; the Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Acts; 
Destructive Insects and Pests Acts; the Merchandise 
Marks Acts, relating to agricultural produce; the Food 
and Drugs Acts; the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries 
Act, and the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924. 
The Ministry is also responsible for the work under the 
Ordnance Survey Acts, which Department is at South- 
ampton, the Royal Botanical Gardens at Kew, and the 
Plant Pathological Laboratory at Harpenden, are also 
included in the Ministry's responsibilities. There is a 
separate Board of Agriculture for Scotland and a 
separate Fishery Board of Scotland, but the Ministry 
exercises in Scotland the powers and duties under the 
Ordnance Survey Acts and the Diseases of Animals Acts. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919, 
Part II, introduced important alterations in the 
working constitution of the Ministry. For the purpose 
of assisting the Ministry in executing its powers and 
duties, the Act established a Council of Agriculture for 
England, a similar Council for Wales, and an Agricul- 
tural Advisory Committee for England and Wales. 
The Council for England consists of two members from 
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the county and one from the county borough Agricultural 
Committees ; six members of the Agricultural Wages 
Board (half of whom are representatives of workmen) 
and thirty-six members nominated by the Ministry. 
Of the latter, eight are representatives of workmen, 
four of owners of agricultural land, four tenants of 
such land, not less than three being women, six represent 
horticulture, and not less than three represent agricultural 
education and research. 

The Councils are to meet at least twice a year in public 
to discuss matters of interest relating to agriculture and 
rural industries. Under Part III of the Act, County 
Agricultural Committees are constituted as described on 
page 270. 

THE MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT. 

In March, 1919, the Ministry of Ways and Com- 
munications Bill received its Second Reading. It was 
proposed that a Ministry should be set up to co-ordinate 
all means of transport ; to take control of railways, light 
railways, tramways, waterways, and inland navigation ; 
to take over the control of electricity, and to include 
roads and bridges and vehicular traffic. 

The Bill met with a hostile reception, and certain of 
the proposed powers of the Minister, especially those 
relating to Orders in Council and control of the Port 
and Harbour Authorities, were considerably modified 
during the Committee stage. The Act subsequently 
passed as the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919. 

The Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, established a 
Ministry of Transport for the purpose of improving the 
means of, and the facilities for, locomotion and transport. 
The Act provides for the transfer to the Minister, as 
from such date or dates as His Majesty ma}^ deter- 
mine by Order in Council, all powers and duties of 
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any Government Department in relation to (a) rail- 
ways ; ( b ) light railways ; (c) tramways ; (d) canals, 
waterways, and inland navigation ; ( e ) roads, bridges, 
and ferries, and vehicles and traffic thereon ; (/) harbours, 
docks, and piers. These powers and duties have reference 
to the appointment of members, or the procedure of any 
Commissioners, Conservancy Board, or other body having 
jurisdiction with respect to any matters as aforesaid. 

It is lawful for the Minister to establish, and either 
by himself or through any other persons to main- 
tain transport services by land or water. Before 
directing any revision of rates, fares, tolls, dues, or other 
charges, however, the Minister must refer the matter to 
an Advisory Committee for its advice. It is further 
provided that any rates, fares, or other charges pre- 
scribed accordingly shall be deemed to be reasonable 
and shall be charged during the period for which the 
Minister retains possession of such undertaking and for 
a further period of eighteen months afterwards, unless 
otherwise provided by Parliament. 

The Ministry has been organized upon broad lines. 
The Railway Executive, composed of the General 
Managers of the principal lines (created as the result of 
the war), is retained, but with modification. The Roads 
Department is separate. The rest of the Ministry 
is divided into departments as follows: Secretarial, 
Engineering, Finance and Statistics, together with an 
Establishment Branch and a Registry. 

The work formerly performed by the Joint Roads 
Committee relating to public highways was transferred 
as from 31st March, 1920, to the Roads Department of 
the Ministry of Transport. 

The Road Board established by the Development and 
Road Improvement Act, 1909, has now ceased to exist, 
and its powers, together with certain powers of the 
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Development Commissioners, have been transferred to 
the Minister of Transport. The Ministry of Transport 
Act provides for the appointment of a Roads Committee 
consisting of not less than eleven members — five repre- 
sentative of highway authorities, five of the users of 
horse and mechanical road transport, and one of labour — 
to be appointed by the Minister after consultation 
with the interests concerned. The Committee appoints 
its own chairman, and the secretary is appointed by the 
Minister. The London and Home Counties Traffic Ad- 
visory Committee is referred to in the chapter on London. 

} The Railway Rates Tribunal constituted under the 

Railway Act, 1921, is associated with this Department. 
The Ministry is responsible for the work under the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, including that of the Area Traffic 
Commissioners. 

;; The Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1919 and 1926, 

provide for the Ministry of Transport to set up a Board 
I of Electricity Commissioners to enable these Commis- 

jf 1 sioners to examine the conditions and in certain circum- 

stances to group areas, and to establish joint electricity 
authorities. 

1 1 { The Control of Canals was transferred from the 

Board of Trade to the Ministry of Transport under 
Order in Council as from 23rd September, 1919. 

In June, 1 920, the Minister of Transport announced that 
he had appointed a Departmental Committee on Inland 
Waterways. The terms of reference were as follows — 

1. What portions (if any) of the inland waterway 
systems of the country should be acquired by the 

I j Ministry of Transport with a view to improvement, 

and upon what terms ? 

; 2. What should be the form of ownership of such 

acquired portions, whether under the State through a 
Department of the Minister of Transport, or through a 
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regional trust, or by any other method. If a trust 
be recommended, what should be its constitution and 
the nature of its governing body ? 

3. What improvement should be carried out in such 
acquired portions ; what would be the cost of the 
improvement, and how should the necessary funds be 
raised ; whether such acquired or improved portions 
would become self-supporting, and, if not, what deficit 
would be obtained to compensate therefor ? 

4. What method should be adopted to ensure that 
any improvement in the value of the frontages should be 
secured in part at least to the body carrying out the 
improvement to the waterway ? 

5. In what manner could co-operation best be 
developed between transport by water and transport 
by rail or road ? 

The Committee have issued two Interim Reports. 
The first Report in February, 1921, was not published. 
The second Report was issued in June, 1921, and deals 
with the River Trent and its connections. 

At present there are about 4,600 miles of canals in 
the United Kingdom, of which about 1,350 miles are 
owned or controlled by railway companies. Dating 
mainly from the eighteenth century, these canals are 
merely narrow cuts, fitted only for barge traffic con- 
ducted at a slow rate. It remains to be seen whether 
these canals can become the real rival or adjunct of 
the railways, or whether the improvement of means 
of communication lies in the improvement and 
reconstruction of the roads. 

THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 

The Ministry of Labour was created under the New 
Ministries and Secretaries Act, 1916, and there were 
transferred to it the powers and duties of the Board of 
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Trade under the Conciliation Act, 1896, the Labour 
Exchanges Act, 1909, Trade Boards Act, 1909, the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, and Part I of the 
Ministry of Munitions of War Act, 1915. The last Act 
has now lapsed. 

Secondly, there are relegated to the Minister of 
Labour such other duties of the Board of Trade or 
of any other Government Department or authority 
relating to labour and industry, whether conferred by 
statute or otherwise, as His Majesty may by Order 
in Council transfer to him or authorize him to exercise 
or perform concurrently with or in consultation with the 
Government Department or authority concerned. 

THE POST OFFICE. 

The Post Office carries out the work of collecting and 
delivering letters, post cards, newspapers, circulars, and 
parcels; and conducts money order, postal order, and 
savings bank business. The Department operates the 
W inland telegraph and telephone services, cable and 

i radio services with certain foreign countries and the 

Dominions, and telephone services with the Continent, 

; the United States of America, and Canada. It collects 

ffl 1 certain local taxation licences for the County Councils 

and County Borough Councils. It sells National Insur- 
ance Stamps on behalf of the Ministry of Health and 
the Ministry of Labour, Income Tax Stamps, Entertain- 
ment Duty Stamps, Inland Revenue Documents and 
Stamps, and National Savings Stamps and Certificates. 
It is responsible for the payment of Widows', Orphans', 
i and Old Age Pensions, Navy, Army, and Air Force 

■l! ‘I Separation Allowances and Pensions. 

OFFICE OF WORKS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The Commissioners were appointed in 1832 for the pur- 
pose of discharging certain duties previously performed 
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by the Office of Woods and Forests. The Board has the 
custody and supervision of the Royal palaces and Royal 
parks, and of all public buildings not specially assigned to 
the care of other departments, whether they are appro- 
priated for Government offices, for national collections, 
or for the recreation and enjoyment of the public. It is 
responsible for the Inspection of Ancient Monuments, 
as provided by the Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Amendment Act, 1913. 

THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 

The Charity Commissioners were established by the 
Charity Commissioners Act, 1853 “ for the better 
administration of Charitable Trusts in England and 
Wales/' The Commission consists of four persons; 
three are paid, and at least two, one of whom must be 
the Chief Commissioner, must be barristers of at least 
twelve years' standing. In 1879 the powers previously 
exercised by the Endowed Schools Commissioners were 
permanently transferred to the Charity Commissioners. 
By Orders in Council, the powers of the Charity Com- 
missioners over all endowments for purely educational 
purposes were transferred, in 1899, to the Board of 
Education. The Commissioners are the central authority 
under the War Charities Act, 1916, and Section 3 of the 
Blind Persons Act, 1920, under which Acts local authori- 
ties now possess powers to register certain charities. 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

The Central Departments of the State, which admin- 
ister Local Government in Scotland and Ireland, are 
dealt with in Chapters XXX and XXXII respectively. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE JUDICATURE 

1. The Supreme Court of Judicature, under the 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Consolidation) Act, 1925, 
consists of (a) High Court of Justice, ( b ) Court of 
Appeal. 

2. The High Court of Justice has three divisions — 

(i) The King's Bench Division. 

(ii) The Chancery Division. 

(iii) Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division. 

3. The King's Bench Division deals with Contracts, 
Torts, Agency, Partnership, Companies, Sale of Goods, 
etc., and with criminal jurisdiction. 

4. The Chancery Division has assigned to it — 

(i) The Jurisdiction exercised by the High Court 
of Chancery. 

(ii) Estates : 

(a) The administration of the estates of deceased 
persons. 

(b) The raising of portions or other charges on 
land. 

(c) The redemption or foreclosure of mortgages. 

(d) The sale and distribution of the proceeds 
subject to any lien or charge. 

(e) The specific performance of contracts between 
vendors and purchasers of real estates, including 
contracts for leases. 

(/) The partition or sale of real estates. 

(iii) Partnerships. The dissolution of partnerships 
or the taking of partnership or other accounts. 
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(iv) Trusts. The execution of trusts, charitable 
or private. 

(v) Wards . The wardship of infants and the care 
of infant’s estate. 

(vi) Statutory Jurisdiction. Acts of Parliament 

have, from time to time, assigned other matters to the 
Chancery Court. The statutory jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery relates principally to — 

(a) Charities. (d) Infants. 

(b) Companies (Winding-up), (e) Married Women. 

(c) Trusts. (J) Bankruptcy. 

The common attribute of all these causes is that 

they relate to property. 

5. The Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
has jurisdiction inter alia over — 

(i) Probate of wills. 

(ii) Grants of letters of administration. 

6. County Courts, under the County Courts Act, 
1888, possess a limited jurisdiction — 

(a) Geographically 

(b) As to amount. 

Jurisdiction includes — 

(i) Actions founded on contract and tort in which 
the amount claimed by the plaintiff is limited to £100. 

(ii) Actions relating to real property of an annual 
value or rent of not exceeding £20. 

(iii) Chancery Court actions, viz. — 

(a) Equity of Jurisdiction, provided the property 
in dispute does not exceed £500. 

(b) Ejectments, or questions as to the title to real 
property if annual value does not exceed £100. 

(c) Probate jurisdiction if the estate does not exceed 
£200 personalty, and £300 realty. 

(iv) Admiralty Actions. 
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(v) Actions in bankruptcy, and replevin to any 
amount. 

(vi) Company winding up, when paid-up capital 
does not exceed £10,000. 

(vii) Miscellaneous actions, including exclusive j uris- 
diction to — 

(a) Actions by farmers for improvements, under 

Agricultural Holdings Acts. 

(b) Actions in which the judge acts as arbitrator. 

(i) Open Spaces Acts, 1875 and 1906. 

(ii) Settled Land Act, 1925. 

fiii) Increase of rent and Mortgage Interest (Restric- 
tions) Acts. 

(iv) Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927. 

(v) Housing Act, 1930. 

7. Local Courts of Record, which include the Lord 
Mayor's Court of London, the Salford Court of Record, 
and the Liverpool Court of Passage. These Courts are 
presided over by the Recorder unless there is a local 
Act to the contrary. They possess local jurisdiction 
according to the powers conferred by the Act of Parlia- 
ment constituting the Court. 

8. Petty Sessions. The qualifications for appoint- 
ment of Justice of the Peace is described in Chapter IX. 
Two Justices of the Peace, or one Stipendiary Magistrate 
comprise a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. The Civil 
jurisdiction includes — 

(i) Granting of certificates for diversion or stopping 
up of highways (Highways Act, 1835). 

(ii) Appeals under the Private Street Works Act, 1892. 

9. Quarter Sessions is a meeting of at least two 
Justices of the Peace for the County, except in the case 
in which there is a borough possessing a separate Court of 
Quarter Sessions In the latter, the Recorder, who is a 
barrister of not less than five years' standing, appointed 
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by the Crown on the recommendation of the Home 
Secretary, is the sole judge. A Court of Quarter Sessions 
is presided over by a Chairman elected from amongst 
the Justices of the Peace. Jurisdiction is (i) Criminal, 
(ii) Appellate, or (iii) Ministerial. 

(i) Criminal Jurisdiction — 

It can try all indictable offences except the 
following: All capital crimes and the more serious 
misdemeanours, viz., bribery, libel, etc. 

(ii) Appellate Jurisdiction includes — 

(a) Appeals from Courts of Summary Juris- 
diction. 

(b) Appeals in rating, licensing, Poor Law, 
bastardy, etc., cases. All licensing appeals, even 
from boroughs, go to County, and not to Borough, 
Sessions, except in County Boroughs having a 
separate Court of Quarter Sessions. 

(iii) Ministerial Jurisdiction includes the enrolment 
of certificates relating to the diversion or stopping of 
highways, the granting of licences to keep private 
mental hospitals. 

10. Appeals — 

(i) From Petty Sessions to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions and thence as above. 

(ii) From Quarter Sessions to a Divisional Court of 
the High Court of Justice and thence as above. 

(iii) From High Court of Justice to the Court of 
Appeal, and thence to the House of Lords. 

The subject of The Judicature is dealt with more fully 
in Outlines of Central Government including the Judicial 
System of England. (Pitman.) 


CHAPTER V 


THE VOTER AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

It is only just that all classes should be represented 
upon our local authorities. Formerly the government 
of local areas was largely in the hands of tradesmen 
and the professional and manufacturing classes, who 
thus had disproportionate voting power. The majority 
of representatives on local bodies is still drawn from 
these classes. During recent years, however, the var- 
ious Labour organizations, such as Trades and Labour 
Councils, Co-operative Societies, Housing Associations, 
etc., have been successful in securing seats for repre- 
sentatives of various public points of view rather than 
of trade and professional interests. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACTS, 1918 
to 1928. 

Local Government Electors. The Acts made a 
sweeping change in the qualification of electors so far 
as Local Government elections and the right to vote 
at any such elections are concerned. Pty the Sixth 
Schedule of the 1918 Act electors qualified under the 
new provisions are substituted for any reference in any 
other Act to Local Government electors, county elec- 
tors, burgesses, parochial electors, or other persons 
entitled to vote at a Local Government election, by 
whatever name called. Local Government electors so 
registered shall for all purposes, whether statutory or 
not, be in the same position as any such Local Govern- 
ment electors, county electors, burgesses, parochial 
electors, or persons. 
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Local Government Franchise. For the purpose of pro- 
viding that the local government franchise shall be the 
same for men and women, sub-section (3) of Section 4 of 
the Representation of the People Act, 1918, was repealed 
by the Representation of the People (Equal Franchise) 
Act, 1928. Section 2 of the 1928 Act was substituted 
for Section 3 of the 1918 Act. It provides that a person 
shall be entitled to be registered as a local government 
elector for a local government electoral area, if he or 
she is of full age and not subject to any legal incapacity*, 
and 

(a) is on the last day of the qualifying period (vide 
page 86) occupying, as owner or tenant, any land or 
premises in that area ; and 

(b) has, during the whole of the qualifying period, 
so occupied any land or premises in that area, or, 
if that area is not an administrative county or a 
county borough, in any administrative county or 
county borough in which the area is wholly or partly 
situate ; 

(c) is the husband or wife of a person entitled to 
be so registered in respect of premises in which both 
the person so entitled and the husband or wife, as 
the case may be, reside : 

Provided that — 

(i) for the purpose of this section a person who 
inhabits any dwelling house by virtue of any office, 
service, or employment, shall, if the dwelling house is 
not inhabited by the person in whose service he or 
she is in such office, service, or employment, be deemed 
to occupy the dwelling house as a tenant ; and 

(ii) for the purpose of this section the word “ ten- 
ant ” shall include a person who occupies a room or 
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rooms as a lodger only where such room or rooms are 
let in an unfurnished state; and 

(iii) a naval or military voter who is registered in 
respect of a residence qualification which he or she would 
have had but for his or her service, shall be deemed 
to be resident in accordance with the qualification. 
The Qualifying Period. The " qualifying period ” 
referred to in the Act of 1918 has been amended by the 
Representation of the People (Economy Provisions) Act, 
1926, as the three months ending on the first day of 
June. 

It is provided that in the application of this section to 
a person who is a naval or military voter, or who has 
been serving as a member of the naval, military, or air 
forces of the Crown at any time during the said three 
months and has ceased so to serve, one month from the 
date of discharge shall be substituted for three months 
as the qualifying period. 

All these extensions of the franchise indicate the 
desirability of a knowledge of the aims of Local Govern- 
ment, or, at least, an intelligent appreciation of those 
aims ; otherwise the extension of the franchise may 
mean mere neutralization. 

Legal Incapacity. This phrase includes aliens, traitors, 
or felons, and all persons who, from inherent quality, 
or from some temporarily irremovable quality, are 
incapacitated by law or statute from voting at an 
election, e.g. any person convicted of corrupt practices 
at an election, is for seven years from the date of his 
conviction incapacitated. Peers, although not entitled 
to be parliamentary electors, are entitled to the local 
government franchise. Peeresses in their own right are 
not disqualified from being electors either for Parliament 
or local government elections. Felons convicted of a 
crime not punishable by death, after serving their 
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term of imprisonment, are not legally incapacitated. 
Only British subjects may be registered or vote as 
local government electors. 

The Register of Electors. It is a condition precedent 
to exercising the vote that the elector should be placed 
upon the register of electors. The register is prepared 
once a year by the registration officer of each parlia- 
mentary borough and county. Any person may claim 
to be placed upon the register, and anyone may object 
to such claims. 

Appeal. An appeal lies from the decision of a regis- 
tration officer to the County Court, and on a point of 
law from the County Court to the Court of Appeal. 
Once placed upon the register any person not suffering 
from legal incapacity is entitled to vote. 

Qualification for Election. By the County and Borough 
Councils (Qualification) Act, 1914, any person of either 
sex shall be qualified to be elected, and to be a councillor 
or alderman of a County Council or of a Borough Council, 
and may be nominated for election as a councillor, if 
that person has resided within the county or borough, 
as the case may be, during the whole of the twelve 
months preceding the election. 

Section 10 of the Representation of the People Act, 
1918, provides that a person shall, in addition to, and 
without prejudice to, any other qualification, be qualified 
to be elected a member of the Local Government author- 
ity for any Local Government electoral area if he is the 
owner of property held by freehold, copyhold, leasehold, 
or any other tenure within the area of that authority. 

This freedom of selection possesses disadvantages as 
well as advantages. In many cases a representative 
of a ward in a large municipal area may never visit his 
electors except at election time. He may be completely 
out of sympathy with them, and but for the efficiency 
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of the party machine would not have the least chance 
of being elected. On the other hand, if the choice of 
candidates were limited to residents within a ward or 
district the selection would be limited and many able 
and capable persons would be debarred from active 
participation in Local Government affairs. It might, 
however, be suggested that after a certain period, say 
six years, members of local authorities should be dis- 
qualified from re-election for twelve months, and in 
this way encourage a wider selection of suitable 
representatives. 

Disqualifications. The Local Government Act, 1894, 

Section 46 (1), as amended, provides that a person shall 
be disqualified from being elected or being a member or 
chairman of a council of a parish or of a district other 
than a borough if he — 

(a) is an infant or an alien ; or 

(b) has within twelve months before his election, or 
since his election, received poor relief, except medical 
or surgical treatment or under the Blind Persons Act, 

1920; or 

(c) has, within five years before his election or since 1 

his election, been convicted either on indictment or 
summarily of any crime, and sentenced to imprisonment 

with hard labour without the option of a fine, or to any 
greater punishment, and has not received a free pardon, 
or has, within or during the time aforesaid, been adjudged 
bankrupt or made a composition or arrangement with 
his creditors ; or 

(d) holds any paid office under the parish council or 
district council, as the case may be ; or 

(e) is concerned in any bargain or contract entered 
into with the council or board, or participates in the 

profit of any such bargain or contract or of any work k 

done under the authority of the council or board. 
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The combined effect of the repeals made by the 
Representation of the People Act, 1918, was that a person 
who had recently received poor relief might be a borough 
councillor or county councillor, but not a parish, rural 
district, or urban district councillor. The Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, extended this disqualification to all local 
authorities. 

Mode of Elections. Each elector has one or more votes, 
according to the number of members to be elected, but 
cannot give more than one vote to any one candidate. 
In recent years the system of the Single Transferable 
Vote, as advocated by the Proportional Representation 
Society, has been growing in favour. The system was 
introduced into the method of election for the Scottish 
Education Authorities and for the Irish Free State Local 
Government authorities. Bills have been introduced to 
extend this system to local authority elections. Although 
approved by the House of Lords, the principle has upon 
each occasion been defeated in the House of Commons. 

Returning Officers * Expenses. The Representation 
of the People (Returning Officers’ Expenses) Act, 1919, 
provides that the charges of returning officers at Parlia- 
mentary elections (other than university elections) shall 
be charged and paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 

Minority Representation. The influence of the minority 
was at first recognized by the provision of the Cumulative 
Vote (now obsolete), which was established to secure 
representation of the minority. The term “ plumping " 
is, however, still used in elections when a voter possessing 
several votes uses only one. For instance, if four candi- 
dates are standing for three seats, a voter having a 
special interest in one candidate to the exclusion of an}7 
of the other three, records only one of his votes, thus 
refraining from helping any of the other candidates. 
The system of the Single Transferable Vote, known 
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as Proportional Representation, aims at giving repre- 
sentation to the minorities. 

Voting. The right to vote rests upon the occupation 
as owner or tenant of land, houses, or other rateable 
hereditament for a definite period. To vote is a duty 
and a trust. The suggestion has been made that the 
vote should be forfeited where no reasonable explanation 
can be given for not exercising the franchise when 
opportunity offers. The development of a sense of 
responsibility in the government of their local area 
should do much to stimulate interest of the citizens in 
these elections. 


SECTION II 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES 

CHAPTER VI 

THE PARISH COUNCIL 

The original unit of settlement among the Saxons in 
England was the “ tun/' or town, which originally 
meant simply an enclosure surrounded by a wall or 
hedge. The township, or “ tun-stipe,” was merely the 
area claimed by the town. 

THE TOWNSHIP. 

This area bore a strong resemblance to the type of 
organization common to the whole of the earlier settlers 
of Aryan origin. In all cases there was the system of 
common husbandry, with the three-field system which 
existed in many parts of England until the Inclosure 
Acts. The work of the township was carried on by the 
groups of householders who made up the population of 
the township and who carried on the business in the 
town “ moot,” or meeting. At this meeting the various 
officials would be appointed, and the common law would 
be promulgated. Later, with the rise of the hundred 
and the shire, the township would send its reeve and 
four best men to represent it in the courts of the 
hundred and the shire. With the advent of Christianity 
and its development under the Saxon Ethelbert of 
Kent, the work of organization for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses followed. Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus accepted 
the Saxon unit, but applied to it the ecclesiastical term 
of “ parish,” from the Greek paroikia, the neighbour- 
hood, i.e. inhabited district near a church. In the 
majority of cases the township and the parish coincided, 
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but in the South, where the population was numerous, 
two or more parishes might be formed out of one town- 
ship; while in the North, where the population was 
scattered, townships might be combined into one parish 
under a single priest. A township not included in a 
parish was known as “ extra parochial/' and is so termed 
to this day. 

THE MANOR. 

The advent of the feudal system witnessed the rise 
of the manor, the land of which was held by the lord 
from the King. The main idea of feudalism was the 
dependence of the vassal on the lord above him, as 
opposed to the inter-dependence of the members of 
the co-operative group within the township. Each 
manor possessed its free tenants and villeins, of whom 
two at least existed for the purpose of a court-ban, over 
which the lord presided. In cases where the lord 
possessed several manors he was represented in each 
by a resident steward, who held the manorial courts, 
which possessed jurisdiction both fiscal and criminal. 
The feudal system possessed many advantages for the 
tenants, but the protection which it afforded was pur- 
chased only by the surrender of the independence which 
the Saxon system had created. The Court Leet replaced 
the Town Meeting, and when the ancient liberties were 
attacked, the priest, who was probably the only educated 
man in the parish, would gather his congregation together 
within the church, to discuss with them the plan of 
campaign against the attacking party. At the same 
time the ecclesiastical affairs of the township would also 
be discussed. Later on, the meeting-place was changed 
to the vestry or robing room of the church, and so 
originated the Vestry Meeting. Meanwhile, the feudal 
system decayed, and the system of Local Government in 
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England became almost extinct, to be revived later with 
the rise of the Poor Laws and their consolidation in 1601. 
Churchwardens who had been appointed to protect the 
church property were given powers under the poor laws. 
In the eighteenth century, before the power of the parish 
and vestry began to decline, the parish was the main 
seat of local government. During the nineteenth century 
the powers diminished as from the passing of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1834. 

THE PARISH. 

As a result of the Local Government Act, 1894, the 
parish is once more the unit of Local Government. This 
Act, was an attempt to revive parochial life in rural 
districts. The chaos which existed in 1882 has been 
replaced by a reduction of authorities and by a simplifica- 
tion of areas, to which reference has been made. The 
idea of those who were responsible for the passing of the 
reforms was to establish a popular form of administra- 
tion for minor local matters, and by establishing the 
County Councils, under the Local Government Act, 1888, 
to create an authority with large administrative powers 
to whom appeal could be made in matters of more im- 
portance. The whole of England and Wales is mapped 
out into parishes which are either urban or rural. Every 
person is resident within such a parish. For Local 
Government purposes, the parish meant until the coming 
into operation of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, 
on the 1st April, 1927, “ a place for which a separate 
poor rate is or can be made, or for which a separate 
overseer is or can be appointed.” The Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925, defines a parish to “ mean a place for 
which immediately before the appointed day a separate 
poor rate was or could be made or a separate overseer 
was or could be appointed,” and this Act also includes, 
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unless the context otherwise requires, any part of a parish 
being either a contributory place or an area otherwise 
subject to separate or differential rating (Section 68 (4)). 
The parish is not only the unit of Local Government, 
but may be considered as the original area for Local 
Government. Out of it developed the original Parliament. 

The Civil Parish is either rural or urban. Any parish 
which lies within an urban sanitary district is an Urban 
Parish ; all other parishes are Rural Parishes. 

There are also Ecclesiastical and Land Tax Parishes, 
which do not possess local government powers and duties. 

The Civil Parish which is not in a borough is subject 
to the Local Government Act, 1894, and its amendments. 
The Local Government Act, 1894, is often referred to as 
the Parish Councils Act, because it established the Parish 
Council and Parish Meeting in England and Wales. 
The rural parish is governed by a Parish Council or a 
Parish Meeting. 

PARISH MEETING. 

The Parish Meeting is an assembly of all the Local 
Government electors. All rural parishes must have a 
Parish Meeting. In parishes with a population below 
100 and in those above 100 and below 300 which have 
not made application for a Parish Council it is the sole 
representative authority for the parish. 

Where no Parish Council is elected the following 
provisions apply. The Chairman of the Parish Meeting 
and the councillors for the time being representing the 
parish on the Rural District Council are a corporate body 
with perpetual succession, but without a common seal. 
They are called the representative body of the parish. 
There must be an annual meeting between 1st March 
and 1st April, and one other meeting during the year. 
Further meetings may be called at any time by the 
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Chairman or any six electors. Such meetings must not 
begin earlier than 6 p.m. Every Parish Meeting chooses 
its own Chairman, who is elected at the Annual Meeting, 
and presides by right at other meetings. Every elector 
has one vote, and every question is in the first instance 
decided by the majority of those present and voting. 
A majority of not less than one-third of those present, 
or five persons, may claim a poll of all the electors in 
the parish. Such poll must be taken by ballot. 

The Powers and Duties of a Parish Meeting include 
the power and duty of appointing two members of the 
Rating Authority under Section 1 (4) of the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925. The Parish Meeting has the control 
over and approval of the disposal of parish property. 
It possesses the right of veto in reference to the closing 
or diversion of any highways in the parish, and to the 
adoption by the Parish Council of the Adoptive Acts, as 
described in Chapter XIII. The Parish Meeting possesses 
the power of appointing trustees of a non-ecclesiastical 
charity. Its consent is also necessary to enable the 
Parish Council to incur expenditure necessitating a rate 
above 4d. in the £, and to the raising of any loan. 

As the Minor Education Authority under the Educa- 
tion Act, 1921, it may appoint two of the managers of a 
provided school and one of the managers of a non- 
provided school which serves the area of the parish. 

Committees may be appointed by the Parish Meeting 
for any purpose. Ail the acts of Committees must be 
submitted to the Meeting for its approval. 

A Parish Meeting may obtain all or any powers of a 
Parish Council by permission of the County Council, 
which then issues an order to that effect. 

Officers. It cannot appoint a paid officer without 
the consent of the County Council. 

Rates. The Parish Meeting cannot levy a rate. The 
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expenditure is met by precepts on the Rating Authority. 
It is limited to an amount not exceeding a rate of 8d. in 
| the £ inclusive of expenditure under the Adoptive Acts. 

Accounts are made up yearly to the 31st March, and 
j audited by the District Auditor of the Ministry of Health. 

I PARISH COUNCIL. 

A Parish Council must be elected in all rural parishes 
where the population is over 300. If the population is 
I under 300 and over 100 then it may be elected where 

the Parish Meeting so resolves. If the population is 
under 100, then not only must the Parish Meeting so 
resolve but the consent of the County Council must 

I also be obtained. 

Constitution. A Parish Council consists of from five 
to fifteen members as may be fixed from time to time 
; by the County Council. Councillors are elected for three 

years by the Local Government electors in accordance 

I I with the Parish Councillors Election Rules, 1931. 

j The election takes place at the Annual Parish Meeting 

j (which may be made the statutory Annual Meeting) 

; by show of hands, or by poll when this is demanded. 

| The electors are the Local Government electors of the 

I parish. 

j Councillors must be Local Government electors, or 

any person, male or female, resident on or before the 
25th March of the preceding year within the parish or 
j-i within three miles of the parish. Owners of real property 

| | are also qualified under Section 10 of the Representation 

| of the People Act, 1918. ( Disqualifications are given on 

pages 87-88.) A casual vacancy may be filled by the 
Parish Council. Parishes may, by agreement, be 
l grouped under one Parish Council, by an order issued 

; by the County Council. Upon the application of one- 

!' tenth of the electors, the County Council may divide a 
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parish into electoral wards, and hx the number of coun- 
cillors for each ward. 

A Parish Council is a corporate body with perpetual 
succession, but without a common seal. The seals of 
the Chairman and members of the Rating Authority 
for the parish are used. The Chairman may be elected 
from outside the Council, but must be qualified to be a 
councillor. 

Meetings. There is an Annual Meeting on or within 
seven days of the 15th April, and three other meetings. 
Other meetings may be called by the Chairman or two 
councillors. One-third, but not less than three members, 
constitute a quorum. 

Committees may be appointed by the Parish Council 
for any purpose. All the acts of Committees must be 
submitted to the Council for its approval. 

The Powers and Duties of a Parish Council may be 
grouped as follows — 

( а ) General. The Parish Council appoints two 
members of the Rating Authority under Section 1 (4) 
of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. The Parish 
Council administers non-ecclesiastical parochial charities. 
It may appeal against the valuations of its own or any 
other parish, also against the General Rate. It may 
provide a parish room, books, chest for the safe custody 
of the records, and fire engines and fire escapes. 

(б) Sanitary and Housing. The Parish Council is 
not a sanitary authority, but may act by arrangement 
for the Rural District Council within whose area it is 
situated. It may utilize any water in the parish for 
the provision of water supply. It can take measures to 
prevent the spread of danger from stagnant water or 
refuse. The Parish Council can also make representa- 
tions to the Medical Officer of Health under the Housing 
Acts. 
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(c) Highway. The Parish Council may maintain 
and repair footpaths not being on the public highway, 
and in certain cases maintain rights of way, and veto 
the stopping or diversion of highways. 

(d) Education. It is the Minor Education Authority 
with powers similar to those of a Parish Meeting. 

( e ) Land. The Parish Council may purchase land for 
the following purposes : public offices, recreation 
grounds, rights of way, fire stations, baths and wash- 
houses, burial grounds, and libraries. 

(/) Small Holdings and Allotments. It may make 
representations to the County Council respecting small 
holdings. It may provide allotments, and for that pur- 
pose may, with the consent of the County Council, hire 
land compulsorily for a period of from seven to thirty-five 
years. 

(g) Adoptive Acts. The Parish Council may, if 
approved by the Parish Meeting, administer the Parochial 
Adoptive Acts (described in Chapter XIII). 

Officers. The officers are Clerk and Treasurer. The 
Clerk may be a member appointed without remuneration, 
or other fit person who may be appointed at a salary. 
The Treasurer may be a member of the Council. 

Rates. The Parish Council cannot directly levy a 
rate. The expenditure is met by precepts on the Rating 
Authority. It is limited to an amount not exceeding 
a rate of 4d. in the £, or, with the approval of the Parish 
Meeting, 8d. in the £, exclusive of expenditure under 
the Adoptive Acts. 

Loans may be raised, subject to the approval of the 
Parish Meeting and County Council. 

Accounts. The accounts of a Parish Council are made 
up yearly to the 31st March, and are audited by the 
District Auditor of the Ministry of Health. (See 
Chapter XXVIII.) 
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Promotion of Parish Council to a District Council. 
Although the Parish Council was originally intended 
for the administration of rural areas, there are certain 
parishes with populations of several thousands governed 
by Parish Councils. Such parishes should be under 
District Councils and the change in constitution may be 
effected as described in Chapter VII. 

Relation Between the Parish and the District. If the 
boundaries of a rural district are co-extensive with a 
single parish, then the Rural District Council will pos- 
sess the powers and duties of a Parish Council. An Urban 
District Council or a Borough Council may obtain 
certain powers of a Parish Council under Sections 33 and 
34 of the Local Government Act, 1894. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT . 

In August, 1926, it was announced that the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission had been extended 
so as to enable the Commission to make recommenda- 
tions as to the constitution, areas, and functions of 
Parish Councils and Parish Meetings, and to investigate 
the relations between these authorities and other local 
authorities within the scope of the Commission's inquiry. 

FINAL REPORT OF ROYAL COMMISSION ON LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, 1929 . 

Part I. Functions of Parish Councils and Parish Meet- 
ings. ( a ) Powers and Duties of Parish Councils 
and Parish Meetings, (i) Scavenging. In the event 
of a Rural District Council declining to supply a scaveng- 
ing service in a parish which desires it and is willing to 
bear the cost, the Minister of Health should be em- 
powered either to require the District Council to act at 
the expense of the parish, or, alternatively, to authorize 
the Parish Council themselves to provide the service. 
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(ii) Village Halls. Provision should be made to enable 
a Parish Council to contribute towards the provision or 
maintenance of a village hall or recreation ground which 
is not vested in the Council. 

(b) Procedure for Adopting the Lighting and 
Watching Act, 1833. It would be desirable to repeal 
this Act, and to rely upon the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1875. 

(c) Limitation of Expenditure. The limits of ex- 
penditure of a Parish Council with and without the con- 
sent of the Parish Meeting should be extended by 50 per 
cent, in addition to the 33 J per cent increased authority 
under Section 75 of the Local Government Act, 1929. 

(d) Explanatory Leaflet as to Functions of 
Parish Councils and Parish Meetings. The Minister 
of Health should issue, in as simple a form as possible, a 
clear and authoritative statement of the powers and 
duties of Parish Councils and Parish Meetings 

(e) Parochial Committees, (i) The development of 
the Parochial Committee system would facilitate the 
exercise of urban powers in Rural Districts, and would 
remove many difficulties. 

(ii) In the event of a Rural District Council declining 
to comply with a request from a Parish Council or a 
Parish Meeting for the creation of a parochial committee, 
the Parish Council or Parish Meeting should be em- 
powered to appeal to the County Council against the 
refusal, and the County Council should be empowered, 
if they think fit, to direct the District Council to create 
such a committee. 

(iii) Facilities should be provided for the creation, 
where desired, of a Parochial Committee for two or three 
parishes or contributory places. 

(/) Liaison between Rural District Council and 
Parish Council. The representative of a Parish on 
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the Rural District Council should be ex officio a member 
of the Parish Council. In cases where a parish hds 
several representatives on the District Council, it might 
be provided that the senior representative should be ex 
officio a member of the Parish Council, or that the 
Parish Council should be empowered to co-opt on the 
Parish Council one member from among the parish 
representatives on the District Council. 

Part II. Matters Relating to the Constitution of Local 
Authorities. Election of Parish Councillors. As 
alternatives to the present system of election by show of 
hands, it should be competent for the County Council, 
either on their own initiative or upon a representation 
from the Parish Council or Parish Meeting, or from not 
less than ten ratepayers of the parish, to make an order 
putting into operation either — 

(a) A scheme of election as outlined in the report ; or 

(b) The Ballot Act. 

RIGHTS OF ELECTORS. 

Every Local Government elector of a rural parish 
may, at all reasonable times, without payment, inspect 
and take copies of and extracts from all books, accounts, 
and documents belonging to or under the control of the 
Parish Council of the parish or parish meeting. 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

There are no Parish Meetings in Scotland or Ireland. 
The Parish Council in Scotland was the equivalent of the 
Board of Guardians in England and Wales. There are 
no Parish Councils in Ireland. 

THE URBAN PARISH. 

There are no Parish Councils or Meetings in Urban 
Parishes, the functions of Local Government being 
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performed by the Borough or Urban District Coun- 
cils. Up to 1894 the Vestry possessed both civil and 
ecclesiastical powers. Except in a few cases, it is now 
only concerned with the election of churchwardens, the 
making of voluntary Church rates, and other eccle- 
siastical matters. The Vestry Meeting of the inhab- 
itants and ratepayers of the parish may be still held in 
urban areas where the Urban District Council or 
Borough Council has not obtained the powers of the 
Vestry under the Local Government Act, 1894. The 
powers of the Vestry Meeting include the appointment 
of a salaried Vestry Clerk if the population is 2,000, and 
the appointment of a Burial Board (where the Burial 
Acts, 1852 to 1906, have been adopted by the Vestry). 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL PARISH. 

Although the Ecclesiastical Parish is now of slight 
importance in the sphere of Local Government, the past 
few years have witnessed the introduction of radical 
changes in the administrative life of the Church itself. 

The National Assembly of the Church of England 
(Powers) Act, 1919, confers increased privileges on the 
laity and provides for the institution of a Parochial 
Church Meeting, a Parochial Church Council, and a 
National Assembly of the Church of England. Many 
anomalies have been swept away, but a parishioner who 
is not a member of the Church of England may still 
attend the Easter Vestry and vote in the appointment 
of the wardens and also on financial matters. 

The incumbent still retains certain civil functions. He 
is the registrar of baptisms and marriages, and is 
responsible for the registration of all burials which take 
place in his churchyard. He has the custody of the 
church, the freehold of which, as also of the glebe and 
churchyard, is vested in him. 
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The churchwardens of the parish are usually two — 
one nominated by the vicar and one elected by the 
parishioners. Their duty is to keep the church and 
churchyard in proper repair and to keep order during 
divine service. They must render an annual statement 
of accounts to the Easter Vestry and also to the Ministry 
of Health of any moneys collected by a compulsory 
rate and also their expenditure of such moneys. In 
modern times the duties of the churchwardens have 
become more diversified — their duties as anciently 
defined being long ago outgrown. 

The Parochial Church Councils (Power) Measure, 1921, 
which received the Royal Assent under the Church of 
England Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, on 1st July, 1921, 
is responsible for revolutionary changes in the law relat- 
ing to the Parish Church. 

It is a measure to confer powers on Parochial Church 
Councils and to amend the law relating to the parochial 
organization of the Church of England and for other 
purposes connected therewith. 

The ancient order of things thus passes away, and the 
occasion would appear to justify a word as to its historical 
significance. 

The “ Parish ” existed in Anglo-Saxon times, although 
the lay officer — the churchwarden — did not become 
definitely known until the Middle Ages. The office of 
churchwarden will still exist, but the principal duties 
of the office are transferred to the Council. The Vestry 
will continue to meet, but shorn of most of its ancient 
powers. 

The primary duty of the Council is to co-operate with 
the incumbent in the initiation, conduct, and develop- 
ment of church work, both within the parish and outside. 

Every Council is a body corporate by the name of 
the Parochial Church Council of the parish for which 
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it is appointed, and has perpetual succession. Any 
act of the Council may be signified by an instrument 
executed at the meeting of the Council and under the 
hands of or, if an instrument under seal is required, 
under the hands and seals of the chairman presiding 
at the meeting and two other members of the Council. 
Powers transferred to the Council include — 

(1) All powers, duties, and liabilities of the Vestry, 
except in regard to the election of churchwardens and 
sidesmen, and as regards the administration of eccle- 
siastical charities. 

(2) All powers, duties, and liabilities of the church- 
warden relating to finance and accounts, church fabric, 
churchyards (including closed churchyards), all rights 
previously possessed by the churchwardens to receive 
from the rating authority the cost of maintaining a closed 
churchyard. 

(3) All powers, duties, and liabilities of the church 
. trustees (if any) for the parish appointed under the Com- 
pulsory Church Rate Act, 1868. 

Other clauses in the measure are concerned with 
technical matters (powers as to Trust Proposal), with 
the more intimate matter of church work (church 
accounts, qualifications of churchwardens, sidesmen, 
members of Council, presentations to the Bishop, etc.). 

A schedule governs the procedure at meetings of the 
Council. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE DISTRICT COUNCIL 

The District is the Local Government unit for public 
health purposes. The sanitary laws of England and 
Wales are enforced in urban areas by the Borough 
Council or Urban District Council. In rural areas such 
laws are enforced by the Rural District Council. 

In Saxon times the local unit next above the parish 
was the Hundred, an institution found under various 
names such as Wapentakes^ Rapes, Commotes, etc., all 
over Western Europe. This is thought to have been 
the ancient “ run ” of a pastoral group, or clan, out of 
which, as agriculture developed, sub-settlements of 
agricultural villages, or townships, were created. At 
the very dawn of English history we find as a well- 
established institution the attendance of the village 
representatives (“ reeve, priest and four men ”) at the 
Hundred moot. This is often spoken of as the first 
example of political representation in England. The 
Hundred still exists for judicial purposes, e.g. licensing 
and registration of houses for persons of unsound mind. 

DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

The District is governed by an Urban or a Rural 
District Council, in accordance with the Local 
Government Act, 1894. The Urban District Council 
replaced the old Local Boards, and the Rural District 
Council took over the sanitary powers previously 
exercised by Boards of Guardians in rural areas. 

This division into urban and rural areas was made 
under the Public Health Act, 1872. This Act divided 
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the country into Urban and Rural Sanitary Districts 
and constituted the Boards of Guardians the sanitary 
authority in rural areas and the Borough Councils and 
Local Boards the sanitary authority in urban areas. 
The Boards of Guardians were deprived of their sanitary 
powers by the Local Government Act, 1894. Although 
it was the intention in 1872 that districts with a popu- 
lation of 3,000 and upwards should be constituted urban 
districts and the remaining areas be rural districts, this 
has not been adhered to. There are rural districts with 
populations much in excess of that number and contain- 
ing within their areas towns which should be constituted 
urban districts. 

The borough, being an urban area, has its public 
health and highway work under the control of the 
Borough Council. 

Establishment of District Council. When a County 
Council is satisfied that a prima facie case has been made 
out for the creation of an urban district, it may hold 
an inquiry and make an order in accordance with 
Section 57 of the Local Government Act, 1888, and 
Section 54 of the Local Government Act, 1894. The 
change can best be effected by means of a memorial 
from the Parish Council to the County Council. 

The County Council has power to fix or alter the 
number of rural district councillors for each parish, 
and may add parishes together or divide them into 
wards. 

Re-arrangement of County Districts. The Local 
Government Act, 1929, Section 46, requires the County 
Council as soon as possible after the commencement of 
the Act, after conferences with the councils of the 
several districts wholly or partly within the county, to 
review the circumstances of all such districts and con- 
sider whether it is desirable to effect any administrative 
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changes. Subsequent periodical reviews, however, may 
be made so that the interval between reviews shall in 
no case be less than ten years. 

Constitution of District Council. The number of 
councillors varies, but there must be at least one 
councillor for every parish of 300 population. Such 
councillors are elected for three years from 15th April, 
in the year of election, by the Local Government electors. 
As a rule, one-third retire annually, but acting upon a 
resolution passed by two-thirds of the members present 
at a meeting of the District Council, the County Council 
may order that all the district councillors shall go out of 
office together in every third year. The voting at the 
election for district councillors is by ballot, and each 
elector has one vote for each of any number of councillors 
to be elected. The election is conducted under rules 
made by the Ministry of Health. Each candidate must 
be nominated in writing on a form which must be 
returned to the Clerk, who is the Returning Officer. 

Councillors must be Local Government electors or 
resident for at least twelve months within the district. 
Owners of real property of any tenure are also eligible. 
Women, married or single, are eligible for election as 
district councillors, if otherwise qualified. 

Disqualifications are given on pages 87 and 88. 

The area for the election of district councillors ma}^ be 
a parish, a union of parishes, or parishes divided into 
wards as approved by the County Council. A district 
may be divided into wards under an order issued by 
the County Council. If any district councillor is absent 
from all meetings of the Council for more than six months, 
except through illness or for some other good cause 
approved by the Council, he vacates his seat. 

The District Council is a corporate body with per- 
petual succession and a common seal, and may hold 
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land for the purposes of its powers and duties without 
licence in mortmain (the permission given for land to 
be held perpetually in the corporation). 

The Chairman is elected by the councillors and 
may be elected from outside the councillors, but must 
be qualified to be a councillor. Unless personally 
disqualified by any Act, the Chairman is, by virtue of 
his office, a Justice of the Peace for the county. 

Meetings. The District Council, being the sanitary 
authority, must meet at least once a month (Public 
Health Act, 1875, Sect. 199). Other meetings may be 
called by the Chairman and any two councillors. One- 
third but not less than seven members constitute a 
quorum. 

The size and boundaries of districts still depend 
mainly on the areas of antecedent Poor Law unions 
and sanitary districts, but, as already stated, the Local 
Government Act, 1929, Section 46, provides for the 
County Council to review the County Districts. 

Committees. District Councils may act to a great 
extent through Committees, which need not consist 
exclusively of members of the Council. No District 
Council can delegate to a Committee the power to 
levy a rate or raise a loan. The proceedings of a 
Committee are subject to confirmation by the appointing 
Council. 

The Differences Between an Urban and a Rural 
District Council. An Urban Council has necessarily 
greater sanitary powers. Urban areas and particularly 
boroughs are very different from rural areas, for masses 
of human beings, when living in a limited space, create 
more nuisances than the scattered inhabitants of a rural 
area. 

Powers and Duties may be divided under three heads, 
viz., those common to Urban and Rural District Councils ; 
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those applicable to Urban District Councils only ; and 
those applicable to Rural District Councils only. 

Powers and Duties Common to Urban and Rural 
District Councils include — 

(a) Public Health functions under various enactments 
as described in Chapter XI, 

( b ) Highway Powers . County Councils have power 
under the Local Government Act, 1929, to delegate 
highway powers to District Councils as described in 
Chapter XVI. 

(c) Allotments . Any District Council may acquire land 
for allotments, and may aid persons in maintaining 
rights of common. 

(d) Powers under the Housing and Town Planning 
Acts , as described in Chapters XII and XVIII. 

(e) By-laws. District Councils have power to make 
by-laws as described in the chapter on Public Health, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Health. 

(/) Bills in Parliament may be promoted or opposed 
in accordance with the Borough Funds Acts, 1872 and 
1903, as amended by the Local Government Act, 1929. 

(g) Miscellaneous fowers include the power, duties and 
liabilities of Justices out of session, including the 
granting of certain licences to gang masters, pawn- 
brokers, dealers in game, passage brokers, and emigrant 
runners. The District Council also possesses the powers 
and duties of Quarter Sessions in relation to the licensing 
of knackers' yards within the district. 

Powers Applicable to Urban District Councils 
Only include certain public health functions relating 
to urban areas. Until the 1st April, 1930, the District 
Councils had supreme control of all highways except 
those county roads the control of which was vested in 
the County Council. Urban District Councils continue 
to manage all streets and unclassified roads within their 
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districts, but all public roads in a rural district are con- 
trolled by the County Council. District Councils are 
required to protect all public rights of way, and to 
protect the roadside wastes from encroachment. Con- 
tracts of a value or amount exceeding £50 must be under 
seal. (Public Health Act, 1875, Section 174.) Power is 
given to issue Stock under Part V of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1890. The Council may be the 
Minor Education Authority and has power, irrespective 
of population, to aid or supply education other than 
elementary to the extent of a rate of l^d. in the £. The 
Council is the authority under the War Charities Act. 

An Urban District Council may adopt the Paro- 
chial Adoptive Acts as enumerated in Chapter XIII, in- 
cluding power to provide allotments, and may under- 
take within statutory limits the management of trading 
undertakings, e.g. tramways, etc. 

Where the population is 20,000 or over, the Urban 
District Council is the authority under the Old Age 
Pensions Acts, the National Health Insurance Acts, and 
the Shops Acts. Highway powers may be delegated by 
the County Council in accordance with the Local 
Government Act, 1929, as described in Chapter XVI. 

Education. The Council of an urban district with 
over 20,000 population is the Local Education Authority, 
provided it possessed those powers on the passing of the 
Education (Local Authority) Act, 1931. In urban dis- 
tricts with a population below this number, and in all 
rural districts, the educational work is controlled by the 
County Council. 

Where the population is 25,000 or over , the Urban 
District Council may petition for the appointment of a 
Stipendiary Magistrate under the Stipendiary Magistrates 
Act, 1863. 

Where the population is 50,000 or over , the Urban 
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District Council may set up a Local Committee under the 
Naval and Military War Pensions, etc., Acts, 1915 to 
1917. 

The inhabitants of a district, or part of a district, j 

irrespective of population have power to apply for a I 

Charter of Incorporation, under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, but cannot charge upon the rates any 
expense in connection therewith. In the event of the 
Charter being granted the new Corporation may pay the : 

expenses out of the General Rate Fund. In practice the ; 

expenses are met temporarily by a Guarantee Fund. 

Powers and Duties Applicable to a Rural 
District Council Only include powers under the • 

Public Health (Water) Act, 1878. Under this Act it is ;< 

the duty of the Rural District Council to provide or % 

require provision of sufficient water supply within a 
reasonable distance of every occupied dwelling house I 

within its district. A rural district is usually of much 
greater extent than an urban district. It is more 
sparsely populated, and is subdivided into parishes with 
Parish Councils or Parish Meetings. A Rural District 
Council possesses power to delegate sanitary duties to 'i 

the Parish Councils within its area. 

If its boundaries are co-extensive with those of a 
parish, a Rural District Council will possess the powers 
and duties of a Parish Council. This is illustrated by 
the South Mimms Rural District Council in Middlesex. 

A Rural District Council has the power to apply to 
the County Council to become an Urban District 
Council. 

Special Orders. The Ministry of Health may by Pro- 
visional Order confer on a Rural District Council all or 
any of the powers of an urban authority. 

General Orders. The Rural District Council (Urban 
Powers) Order, 1931, confers upon rural district councils 
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the powers, duties, and liabilities of urban local authori- 
ties under certain provisions of the Public Health Act, 
1875, and the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890. 

Officers. The officers appointed by a District Council 
include Medical Officer of Health and Sanitary In- 
spector. These two offices may be held by the same 
person. The appointment of the Medical Officer of 
Health and Sanitary Inspector is subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Health. The Local Government Act, 
1929, Part IV, provides facilities for furthering the 
appointment of full-time Medical Officers of Health. 

Districts which maintain their roads under delegation 
from the County Council will also have a Surveyor. 
All Urban Districts will have a Surveyor for their un- 
classified roads. 

The Clerk and Treasurer are specially appointed. It 
is specially provided that no one individual may in any 
way, wholly or partially, combine the duties of Clerk 
and Treasurer of a sanitary authority. 

A Collector of the General Rate is also appointed. 

Every district has power to employ such other 
officials, technical or clerical, as the Council considers 
necessary in its particular circumstances. 

Rates. Any District Council can levy and collect a 
General Rate to defray expenses. The expenses in- 
cluded in such a rate comprise all those expenses incurred 
by a District Council which are not either by established 
custom or by the express provisions of some statute 
payable out of a special fund. Valuation Lists are pre- 
pared by the Rating Authorities and revised by the 
Assessment Committee. The General Rate is based 
thereon and is made, levied, and collected by the 
District Council. 

The expenditure of a rural district may be divided 
into general expenses and special expenses. 
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1 The expenditure is met under the Rating and Valua- 

tion Act, 1925, out of the General Rate. Relief to certain 
hereditaments is continued under the Act, viz., railways, 
canals, tithes, and payments in lieu of tithes are exempt 
to the extent of three-fourths of their value in urban 
districts and in rural districts for special purposes only. 

General Expenses are those which benefit the in- 
habitants generally, and include establishment charges, 
salaries of officials, expenses of disinfection, etc. These 
v are paid out of a “ common fund ” raised equally from 

each contributory place in proportion to its rateable 
value. 

Special Expenses are those which benefit a particular 
contributory place, e.g. a water scheme or sewerage 
works. Power is given by the Local Government Act, 
1929, to the district council to contribute out of the 
General Rate, and also for the County Council to con- 
tribute thereto. 

Private Improvement Rate. Any district, whether 
urban or rural, may levy and collect a Private Improve- 
ment Rate. This is a rate imposed under Section 157 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, or under the Private 
; Street Works Act, 1892, upon the occupier or owner of 

t premises for whose benefit the expenses which the rate 

is designed to meet have been specially incurred. Such 
an expense may be in respect of sewers, drains, water 
supply, paving, or similar works. Such expenses may 
be made repayable within a period of years not exceed- 
ing thirty. 

Loans for sanitary works of a permanent character 
; may be raised, repayable within a period not exceeding 

60 years. Loans for land for housing schemes may be 
repaid within a period not exceeding 80 years. The 
limit on the total outstanding loans was removed by the 
Local Government Act, 1929. 
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Accounts are made up yearly to the 31st March, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Audit (Local 
Authorities, etc.) Act, 1922. The accounts of all 
District Councils are audited by the District Auditor 
of the Ministry of Health. 

RIGHT OF ELECTORS. 

Every Local Government elector of a parish in a 
rural district may, at all reasonable times, without 
payment, inspect and take copies of and extracts from 
all books, accounts, and documents belonging to or 
under the control of the District Council of the district. 
This does not apply in an urban district, where, how- 
ever, *' interested persons ” may inspect the accounts 
seven days prior to audit or during audit. Such per- 
sons have the right to attend the audit and to make 
representations to the District Auditor. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1929 . 

Part I. Functions of Local Authorities, (a) Distribu- 
tion of Certain Functions between Local Author- 
ities. 1 . By-laws for Good Rule and Government. The 
making of by-laws outside boroughs should be left to the 
County Councils, but Urban and Rural District Councils 
should have the right to appeal to the Secretary of State 
against a refusal on the part of the County Council to 
make such by-laws and should have concurrent powers 
to enforce the by-laws. 

2. Appointment of Gas Examiners. Rural District 
Councils should have the same powers with regard to 
the appointment of gas examiners as are possessed by 
Borough and Urban District Councils under the Gas Regu- 
lation Act, 1920. 

(b) Other Questions Affecting Powers and 
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Duties of Local Authorities. 1. Assimilation of 
Powers of Urban and Rural District Councils. The 
assimilation of powers of Urban and Rural District 
Councils should consist primarily in the conferment on 
Rural District Councils of certain powers, as distinct 
from duties, of Urban District Councils, but provision 
should be made for an appeal to the Courts against the 
exercise of any powers imposing upon individuals obliga- 
tions which might be unreasonable in a rural area. 

Subject to these reservations, the Commissioners set 
out a list indicated in the kind of powers which might 
be conferred generally on Rural District Councils, and 
provision should be made accordingly. This has been 
accomplished under the Rural District Councils (Urban 
Powers) Order, 1931, before referred to. 

2. Such urban powers as it may be deemed expedient 
to entrust to Rural District Councils should be conferred 
upon them generally by statute without the necessity 
for the precedure of formal adoption or application to 
the central department for the issue of an order. Rural 
District Councils should be enabled to put any such 
powers into operation in regard to any defined area in 
their district, and to charge the expenses as special 
expenses in proper cases. 

3. The development of the parochial committee sys- 
tem would facilitate the exercise of urban power in rural 
districts, and would remove many difficulties which now 
occur in administration. 

Part II. Matters Relating to the Constitution of Local 
Authorities. 1. Constitution of Electoral Divisions of 
Counties. The Council of any County District within a 
County aggrieved by a refusal of the County Council to 
make a representation to the Secretary of State in 
favour of an alteration of the boundary of any electoral 
division of the County or of the number of County 
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Councillors and electoral divisions, or dissatisfied with 
any alteration proposed by the County Council, shall 
have a right of appeal to the Secretary of State who 
shall, if either party so requests, hold an inquiry and 
may make an order under Section 54 of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. 

2. Date of Urban District Council Elections . The 
elections for Urban District Councils and the elections 
for Borough Councils should be held at the same time, 
but action on this recommendation should be delayed 
until after the first general review of county districts 
under the Local Government Act, 1929, Section 46. 

3. Appointment of Chairmen of Urban District Coun- 
cils . The appointment of chairmen of Urban District 
Councils should be regulated by provisions similar to 
those contained in Section 15 (3) of the Municipal Cor- 
poration Act, 1882, under which a chairman remains in 
office until his successor is appointed. 

4. Grants to Chairmen of Urban and Rural District 
Councils . The provisions of Section 15 (4) of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, should be extended 
so as to enable an Urban District Council to grant an 
allowance to the chairman of the Council, and the same 
power might be conferred on a Rural District Council. 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

There were no Urban or Rural District Councils in 
Scotland until the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1929. Urban and Rural District Councils exist in 
Northern Ireland as in England and Wales. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE BOROUGH COUNCIL 

The Borough Council, as at present constituted, is 
probably the oldest Local Government authority. The 
development of craftsmanship gave rise to the growth 
of towns, or compact centres of population, engaged 
mainly in industrial pursuits, though their inhabitants 
also carried on the primary and indispensable work of 
cattle-rearing and agriculture as by-industries. After 
this it was found that the gathering together of the 
" gilds ” in the towns resulted in a new social develop- 
ment, viz., the city or self-governing municipality — the 
borough in the modem English sense. 

HISTORY OF THE BOROUGH. 

Long before the Norman Conquest traces are found of 
the “ burh,” or fenced homestead, from which both the 
character and the name of the modem borough are 
derived. Thus, while the “ tun,” or the village, was 
the hedged or stockaded place, the “ burh ” was the 
strong or fortified place. 

Facilities for the exchange of goods often led in 
Anglo-Saxon times to the development of the borough. 
Thus, there was granted to the “ burh ” exemption from 
the jurisdiction of the Hundred court in Norman times, 
but the servile taint clung around the ancient cities, 
which preserved their historic unity at the cost of tallage 
(a stigma of serfdom), which could be levied by the lord 
as often as he wished. Naturally the burgesses 
endeavoured to escape this liability to indefinite tallage 
by agreeing to pay a fixed sum annually. Very often 
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such a payment and any other privileges obtained 
from over-lord or king would be solemnly recorded in 
a Charter, which was simply a parchment scroll, in 
which, in return for the annual payment, the King or 
lord granted the borough freedom from all other claims 
and the uses of certain privileges of unreclaimed serfs 
in a borough, carefully specified in the Charter. Thus, 
for example, the Charter which Welshpool borough 
received in 1406 from the feudal lord of the manor 
confirmed and extended the privileges of the borough's 
first Charter, obtained in 1263 from a Prince of Powis. 

In this manner the country became dotted with 
chartered towns, for there was no uniform principle in 
their development. The general policy of the Crown was .. 

to strengthen the towns as a counterpoise to the power 
of the nobles, and gradually to secure the exclusion of 
the local lord. Trade gilds also acquired important 
powers over town matters. The Restoration resulted * 

in an attack on the power of boroughs, and as a 
result of Judge Jeffreys’ s tour the boroughs became 
centres of elaborate corruption, and the “ freedom of 
the borough ” was synonymous with political corruption. 

The Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century, 
with the introduction of machinery, steam, and factor- 
ies, resulted in the concentration of population in towns. 

Urban areas sprang up with no local amenities and no 
provision for securing them, e.g. Birmingham had no 
town government, no charter, merely a fragmentary 
manorial organization. Some of the work was done by 
voluntary associations, e.g. night patrols, etc. 

The political abuses which were swept away by the 
Reform Act of 1832 resulted in the appointment of a 
Royal Commission in 1833, and its report constituted 
the basis of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, the 
great charter of English municipal liberty. About fifty 
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amending Acts were passed between 1835 and 1882, 
and are now codified in the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1882, and its various amendments. 

The Parliamentary Borough is now merely an electoral 
division, and is in no way connected with municipal 
matters. The parliamentary and municipal franchises 
are different, and necessitate separate provision in the 
registers of voters. It should be noted that the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1918, has done much to 
reconcile the boundaries, and there is now a closer rela- 
tion than formerly between the two areas. 

A Municipal Borough means any place for the time 
being subject to the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
and the Amending Acts. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A BOROUGH. 

A Municipal Corporation is constituted by the grant of 
a Charter of Incorporation. The Charter can be granted 
only after a petition to His Majesty in Council by certain 
inhabitant householders of a town praying for the grant 
of a municipal charter of incorporation. The petitioners 
advise the Ministry of Health and the County Council of 
the petition. The petition is usually prepared by an 
Incorporation Committee, as referred to in the previous 
chapter. It is not necessary for a town to have a minimum 
population nor even a certain rateable value before 
applying for a Charter of Incorporation. The necessity 
for new municipalities is caused by the very great 
increase in urban population and the desire for more 
self-government. The King refers the petition to the 
Privy Council, which appoints a small Committee from 
its number to report. This Committee instructs an 
Inspector, who holds a local inquiry, at which the scheme 
for the creation of the new borough is presented. At the 
inquiry evidence is taken both for and against the 
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scheme. Should the Inspector report unfavourably the 
movement must lapse until a more favourable oppor- 
tunity presents itself. Should the Inspector report 
favourably upon the petition, the petitioners draft a 
scheme for incorporating the new borough. The scheme 
is published in the London Gazette , and, if unopposed 
during one month, an Order in Council is issued granting 
the Charter and prescribing the boundaries of the 
borough, the number of councillors, and other similar 
matters. Within the month, opposition may be lodged 
either by any local authority or by one-twentieth of the 
owners or ratepayers of the town. In such an event, an 
Act of Parliament is necessary before the borough can 
be created. Compare the proposals of the Third Report 
of the Royal Commission on Local Government at the 
end of this chapter. 

ADVANTAGES CLAIMED. 

The borough is the highest form of local government, 
having privileges which other local authorities do not 
possess, but at the same time possessing certain dis- 
advantages, The advantages claimed for the creation of 
a borough include the added dignity of Mayor as legal 
head of the municipality, continuity of policy by the 
aldermanic system, the recognition by the legislature of 
the borough's independence; e.g. it may be a local 
education authority under the Education Acts, where 
the population is 10,000, while a population of 20,000 
is necessary before an urban district can have the same 
powers. Certain boroughs possess wider powers and 
duties, e.g. separate police force, commission of the 
peace, stipendiary magistrate, etc. Other boroughs with 
powers as a county borough are of equal standing with 
the County Council. In all boroughs the Council possesses 
power to make by-laws for the good rule and government 
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of the borough. Certain boroughs — usually those possess- 
ing a cathedral and a bishop — are known as cities, but 
this dignity may be conferred by the King upon any 
borough. 

DISADVANTAGES URGED. 

The disadvantages urged against the creation of a 
borough include the increase of rates with the increase of 
dignity and importance, the loss of district audit with 
power of surcharge and disallowance, while the alder- 
manic system is considered undemocratic. There is more 
exclusiveness in administration with a loss of interest 
in county affairs. 

GOVERNMENT OF A BOROUGH. 

A borough is governed by a Municipal Corporation, 
which enjoys perpetual succession and a common seal. 
The root idea of a Corporation is that it is a body of 
individuals acting together for a common purpose, 
and having a legal existence apart from the individual 
legal existence of its members. 

Constitution. A Municipal Corporation means the 
body corporate constituted by the incorporation of the 
inhabitants of a borough It consists of the mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses. 

A Burgess is a person enrolled upon the Loca3 Govern- 
ment register of electors for the borough, as described in 
Chapter V, and is now known as a Local Government 
elector. 

The privileges of a burgess include the right to 
vote at elections for borough councillors and elective 
auditors. In a non-county borough they also vote for 
members of the County Council. 

The duties of a burgess include serving upon juries 
and the holding of corporate office such as mayor, 
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alderman, councillor, or elective auditor. Anyone 
refusing office after election is liable to a fine, provided 
he had consented to stand for election. 

Council. A Municipal Corporation is capable of acting 
by a Council, consisting of the mayor, aldermen, and 
councillors. 

Councillors are elected by ballot for three years 
on 1st November, in the year of election, by Local 
Government electors of the borough. 

Qualifications . The councillors must be either — 

(a) Qualified Local Government electors ; or 

(b) Persons of either sex if that person has resided 
within the borough during the whole of the twelve 
months preceding the election. (County and Borough 
Councils (Qualification) Act 1914.) 

(c) Section 10 of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, provides that a person shall, in addition to, 
and without prejudice to, any other qualification, be 
qualified to be elected a member of the local government 
authority for any local government electoral area if he 
is the owner of property held by freehold, copyhold, 
leasehold, or any other tenure within the area of that 
authority. 

(d) The Qualification of Women (County and Borough 
Councils) Act, 1907, women equally qualified with men 
to serve on municipal borough councils. 

(e) The Ministers of Religion (Removal of Disquali- 
fications) Act, 1925, provides that as from the 31st July, 
1925, no person shall be disqualified for being elected 
or being a councillor of a borough by reason only that 
he is in holy orders or the regular minister of a dissenting 
congregation. 

Disqualifications . A person is disqualified for being 
elected and for being a councillor, if and while he 

(a) Is an elective auditor, or holds any office or place 
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of profit, other than that of mayor or sheriff, in the gift 
or disposal of the Council ; or 

(b) Has directly or indirectly, by himself or his partner, 
any share or interest in any contract or employment 
with, by, or on behalf of the Council. Exception is 
made in the case of contracts relating to land, loans, 
newspapers, and to shares in limited companies and to 
industrial and provident societies. 

(c) The Local Government Act, 1929, Section 10, pro- 
vides that a person shall be disqualified from becoming 
or being a member of the council of a county or county 
borough if he has within twelve months received poor 
relief other than medical or surgical treatment, or under 
the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 

The number of councillors is fixed by the Charter. 
The Borough Councillors (Alteration of Number) Act, 
1925, enables the number of borough councillors to be 
altered by the same procedure by which the wards of a 
borough m&y be altered under the existing law, viz., by 
an Order in Council in the case of a municipal borough, 
and by an Order of the Secretary of State in the case 
of a metropolitan borough. There are usually three 
councillors to each ward, and usually one of them retires 
annually. The election is conducted on the model of a 
Parliamentary election in accordance with the Ballot 
Act, 1872, and the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Acts. 

Aldermen are elected by the councillors from among 
the councillors or persons qualified to be councillors, and 
hold office for six years. Election is on the 9th Novem- 
ber, and is conducted by open voting papers handed in 
to the chairman of the meeting of the Council. One-half 
of the aldermen retire every three years. The number is 
one- third the number of councillors. The only additional 
function of an alderman is that, in the case of a borough 
divided into wards, he is required to act as returning 
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officer at the election of councillors for the ward to 
which he has been assigned by the Council. 

The Mayor is elected on the 9th November by the 
councillors and non-retiring aldermen from among the 
Council, or from persons qualified for election as 
councillors. Election is for one year. The mayor may 
receive a salary, and may be re-elected. In certain 
cities the mayor possesses the title of “ Lord Mayor/' 
By virtue of his office, the mayor is chairman of all 
meetings of the Council. He is Chief Magistrate for 
his year of office, and for one year afterwards he is a 
Justice of the Peace for the borough. If the borough 
does not possess a separate Commission of the Peace, 
then the mayor is a Justice of the Peace for the county. 
Where there is a separate borough police force, the mayor 
is also a member of the Watch Committee, which controls 
the force. The mayor may appoint, in writing, a mem- 
ber of the Council to act as deputy mayor. 

Meetings. The meetings held by a Town Council in-' 
elude four quarterly meetings, under the Municipal 
Corporations Acts, and twelve monthly meetings as 
the Urban Sanitary Authority. Other meetings may 
be summoned by the mayor, or by any five members of 
the Council. 

Committees. The work of a Municipal Council is 
principally transacted by committees, which are mainly 
appointed from among members of the Council. Certain 
committees have co-opted members, who are persons of 
special knowledge and experience in the subject 
administered by the Committee. Some Committees 
are compulsory, as in the case of a Watch Committee, 
Education Committee, Maternity and Child Welfare Com- 
mittee, Old Age Pensions Committee, and Public Assist- 
ance Committee. With certain exceptions, the acts of 
every Committee must be submitted to the Council for 
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its approval. Committees do not possess the power to 
levy a rate or to raise a loan. 

The Powers and Duties of a Borough Council may be 
classified as follows, viz. — 

(1) As a municipality under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, and its amendments. 

(2) As an Urban Sanitary Authority possessing the 
powers and duties described in Chapter XI, XII, XVI, 
and XVIII. 

(3) As an authority under the Adoptive Acts, as 
described in Chapter XIII, it may undertake work for 
the moral and social improvement of the town. 

(4) The management of trading enterprises, as 
described in Chapter XIV, constitutes also an important 
part of the work of many municipalities. 

(5) A Borough Council is also the authority to undertake 
additional functions prescribed by general or local Acts 
of Parliament, e.g. the Education Acts, and the Shops 
Acts, 1912 and 1913, and the Inebriates Act, 1898. 

As a municipality under the Municipal Corporations 
Acts it is responsible for the acquisition and management 
of the Corporate Estate. It makes provision for the 
administration of justice in cases where the borough 
possesses a separate court of quarter sessions, a stipendi- 
ary magistrate, or a local court of record. Borough 
Councils can also make by-laws for the good rule and 
government of the borough. The work under the Ineb- 
riate, Reformatories, Diseases of Animals, Weights and 
Measures, Sale of Food and Drugs, and other Acts is 
administered in certain instances by a Borough Council. 

Officers. The Officers include the Town Clerk who has 
always been considered the principal officer of a muni- 
cipal corporation. A solicitor or barrister is usually 
appointed, although it is not required by statute that 
the town clerk should be thus qualified. 
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The Town Clerk holds office at the pleasure of the Council 
and receives the salary agreed upon between the parties. 
The Council may appoint a deputy town clerk, and in 
the event of the death or resignation of the town clerk 
and there being no deputy, the mayor is required to 
nominate in writing a suitable person to act until the 
office is again filled. 

The Treasurer, who must not be the town clerk, is 
usually a full-time officer, and in certain boroughs 
where he is not, the manager of a local bank is appointed. 
The clerk and treasurer must not be business partners. 
The appointment of these two officials must be under seal. 

The usual officers required by an Urban Sanitary 
Authority as described in Chapter VII are also appointed, 
and such other officers as the Council thinks necessary. 

RIGHTS OF ELECTORS. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the Council are 
open to the inspection of a burgess (now local govern- 
ment elector), on payment of a fee of one shilling, and 
a burgess may make a copy thereof or take an extract 
therefrom. (Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, Sect. 233.) 
A burgess may make a copy of or take an extract from 
an order of the Council for the payment of money. The 
treasurer's accounts are open to the inspection of the 
Council, and a member of the Council may make a copy 
thereof or take an extract therefrom. The abstract of the 
treasurer's accounts is open to the inspection of all the 
ratepayers of the borough, and copies thereof must be 
delivered to a ratepayer on payment of a reasonable 
price for each copy. 

The Borough Funds Acts, 1872 and 1903, legalize the 
application of public funds to the promotion or opposi- 
tion of Bills in Parliament other than those for com- 
petition with existing gas and water undertakings. 
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They provide that a public meeting of the electors of 
the borough must be held in all cases where the Council 
is promoting a Bill in Parliament for the purpose of 
considering the promotion of the Bill. At the meeting 
a resolution is submitted in favour of the promotion of 
the whole of such Bill, or, if the meeting so desires, 
resolutions in favour of the promotion of any part or 
parts or clause or clauses of the Bill, may be put separ- 
ately. A poll of the electors may be demanded, and if 
the poll is adverse the Bill must be withdrawn. These 
Acts apply to Urban District Councils, and by Section 
55 of the Local Government Act, 1929, to Rural District 
Councils, with the exception of the rules as to meetings 
and polls of electors. Counties are regulated by the 
County Councils (Bills in Parliament) Act, 1888. 

The Local Government (County Boroughs and Ad- 
justments) Act, 1926 (Section 3), modifies the Borough 
Funds Acts by providing that where the council of a 
borough promote a private Bill, the sole purposes of 
which are to constitute the borough a county borough, 
or to extend the area of the borough being a county 
borough, and purposes incidental thereto, the provi- 
sions relating to the holding of meetings of electors and 
the taking of polls shall not apply to the Bill. 

The Borough Funds Acts, 1872 and 1903, as amended 
by the foregoing subsection shall extend to the Bill 
having as its object the extension of the area of a county 
borough, notwithstanding that the object may be attain- 
able by Provisional Order. 

BOROUGH FINANCE. 

The receipts of a borough are obtained by tolls, dues, 
fees, rents, etc., improvements to private property, re- 
ceipts from municipal undertakings, such as gas, water, 
tramways, etc., and Exchequer contributions. 
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The Borough Rate was to meet the deficiency of the 
Borough Fund, together with requirements for education. 
In accordance with section 2 (1) of the Rating and 
Valuation Act, 1925, the General Rate, described in 
Chapter XXV. 

Certain boroughs had a Consolidated Rate (all rates 
being coJlected on the one demand note) under special 
Act of Parliament, but this reform has been extended to 
all rating authorities by the Rating and Valuation Act, 
1925. 

Loans may be raised for borough purposes to meet 
special expenditure upon works of a permanent character. 
They must be repaid within a period not exceeding 60 
years in accordance with section 53 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929. Other loans may be raised and repaid 
as prescribed by the respective enactments. Thus loans 
under the Public Health Acts may be repaid in sixty 
years ; and loans for the purchase of land for hous- 
ing in eighty years. Money may be raised by the issue 
of Stock under Part V of the Public Health Act, 1890, 
under the Local Loans Act, 1875, and under local Acts. 

Accounts. The Treasurer's Accounts are made up 
yearly to such date as the Council, with the approval 
of the Minister of Health, may decide. The date is 
usually, but not invariably, the 31st March, which is the 
end of the financial year. 

A full abstract of the accounts must be published 
yearly, and must be purchasable at a reasonable price. 
The town clerk must make a yearly return of the 
accounts to the Ministry of Health. 

Audit. Accounts are audited, unless there are 
provisions to the contrary, by the Borough Auditors, 
i.e. two elective auditors elected by the burgesses on 
1st March from among persons qualified to be, but 
not being, members of the Council ; together with the 
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mayor’s auditor, who is a member of the Council and is 
nominated by the mayor. Borough Auditors have no 
power of disallowance or surcharge. 

This system of audit does not apply to accounts under 
the Education Acts, the Housing Acts (Assisted 
Schemes only), and the Public Assistance Accounts, all 
of which are audited by the District Auditor of the 
Ministry of Health. 

Some boroughs have a professional auditor in addition 
to or substitution for the Borough Auditors, while others 
have an audit by the District Auditor in lieu of the 
Borough Auditors. The duties of the Auditor are further 
dealt with in Chapter XXVIII. 

SPECIAL TYPES OF BOROUGHS. 

Special types of boroughs exist, including {a) boroughs 
possessing judicial functions ; (b) boroughs possessing 
special functions according to population ; and (c) cities 
and towns which by ancient privilege, are counties in 
themselves. 

(a) Boroughs Possessing Judicial Functions. 

(i) Most boroughs now have a separate Commission 
of the Peace at which the Borough Magistrates preside. 
Two or more magistrates acting together constitute 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. Such boroughs 
must appoint a Clerk to the Borough Justices. He is 
generally, but not necessarily, a barrister or solicitor, 
and the Justices, when judging difficult cases, depend 
very largely upon his advice. Every borough with a 
separate Commission of the Peace is a separate licens- 
ing division for liquor licences. 

(ii) A salaried magistrate, called a Stipendiary 
Magistrate, may be appointed in any municipal 
borough which has a separate Commission of the 
Peace and a population of 25,000 and over. The 

5— (1898) 
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method of appointment is described in the following 
chapter. 

(iii) Boroughs having a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions possess a salaried Recorder. He is appointed 
by the Crown from barristers of five years' standing, 
and holds office during good behaviour. The Court of 
Quarter Sessions is not held by the Justices as in a 
county, but by the Recorder acting as sole judge. 
Such boroughs also have a Clerk of the Peace. 

(iv) Such a borough (except it had a population of 
less than 10,000 in 1881, or is a borough receiving a 
separate Court of Quarter Sessions since August, 1888} 
has a Coroner. He is a fit person appointed by the 
Crown on the nomination of the Home Secretary. The 
Coroner must appoint a deputy. The Coroners Act, 
1921, which provided qualifications for future coroners 
and deputies, enables local authorities which appoint 
Coroners to revise the rate of remuneration, having 
regard to the increase in the cost of living and travel- 
ling expenses, etc. The Coroners (Amendment) Act, 
1926, provides that after 1st May, 1927, only barris- 
ters, solicitors, or legally qualified medical practi- 
tioners, of not less than five years' standing, shall be 
qualified to be appointed county or borough coroners, 
or deputy, or assistant-deputy county or borough 
coroners. 

(v) Certain boroughs have also Courts of Civil Juris- 
diction, which are survivals of ancient institutions. 
Such are the Tolzey Court of Bristol, the Salford Court 
of Record, and the Liverpool Court of Passage. 
Unless there is a local Act of Parliament to the con- 
trary, the Recorder of the borough acts as judge. 
The Court, in at least one instance, possesses powers 
equivalent to those of the High Court of Justice within 
its area of jurisdiction. 
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(b) Boroughs Possessing Special Functions According 
to Population. 

(i) Where there is a population of 10,000 inhabitants 
or over , the Borough Council is the authoritj? under 
the Diseases of Animals, Destructive Insects and Pests, 
Weights and Measures, and Food and Drugs Acts, and 
appoints a Committee under the Allotments Act, 1922. 
Such a borough may be the Elementary Education 
Authority under the Education Act, 1921, provided 
that it possessed such powers on the passing of the 
Education (Local Authorities) Act, 1931. 

(ii) Certain boroughs maintain a separate police force 
at their own expense. Under the provisions of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, where a borough contained 
a population of less than 10,000 (1881 Census) it was 
deprived of its separate force which then became 
part of the county force. No separate force could be 
established in future unless it contained a population 
of 20,000. The police are under the control of the 
Watch Committee of the Council. Justices may 
appoint special constables to assist the regular police. 
The work of the police is described in Chapter XV. 

(iii) Where there is a population of 20,000 inhabitants 
or over , the Borough Council is the Local Pension 
Authority under Old Age Pensions Acts. If over 
20,000 in 1921, it must prepare a town-planning- 
scheme before the 1st January, 1934, or such later 
date before 31st December, 1938, as the Minister of 
Health may allow. It must submit to the Minister a 
Quinquennual Housing Statement under the Housing 
Act, 1930. Such a borough may apply to the Home 
Secretary for a separate police force. 

(iv) Where there is a population of 25,000 inhabitants 
and over , the municipal borough council has power to 
petition the Home Secretary to appoint a Stipendiary 
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Magistrate under the Stipendiary Magistrates Act, 
1863. 

(v) Where there is a population of 50,000 inhabitants 
and over the Borough Council have power to appoint 
members upon the National Health Insurance Cora- 

. mittee, and were required to appoint a Local Committee 
under the Naval and Military War Pensions, etc., Acts, 
1915 to 1917, as well as representatives on Territorial 
, Associations under the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Act, 1907. 

(vi) County Boroughs are the Local Education 
Authority under the Education Act for all forms of 
education, higher and elementary. 

County Boroughs. Where there is a population of 
75,000 inhabitants and over , the Borough Council may 
promote legislation for the borough to be constituted a 
county borough in accordance with the Local Govern- 
ment (County Boroughs and Adjustments) Act, 1926. 
County boroughs were created by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888. Until 1926 they consisted, with a 
few exceptions, of boroughs having a population of 
not less than 50,000 for their own areas. They have 
most of the powers of a County Council. These powers 
include all forms of education, public assistance, main- 
tenance of all roads and bridges, supervision of midwives, 
mental treatment, welfare of the blind, tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, registration and licensing, and provision 
of small holdings. County boroughs are almost entirely 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the County Councils 
of the counties in which they are situated. 

Extension of County Boroughs. In February, 1923, 
the King appointed a Royal Commission on Local 
Government under the Chairmanship of the Earl of 
Onslow. The terms of reference were “ to inquire as to 
the existing law and procedure relating to the extensions 
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of county boroughs and the creation of new county 
boroughs in England and Wales, and the effect of such 
extensions or creation on the administration of the councils 
of counties and of non-county boroughs, urban districts j 

and rural districts ; to investigate the relations between j 

these several local authorities; and generally to make 
recommendations as to their constitution, areas, and 
functions.” 

The first report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Government was issued on the 16th September, 1925. 

The Commissioners recommended that all proposals for 
the constitution of county boroughs should be made by 
private bill. Proposals for the extension of county 
boroughs should be made by private bill unless, in any 
case, the county borough council concerned wish to 
proceed by application for a provisional order, and no 
other local authority concerned object to this proposal. 

The Commission recommended that the population of a 
borough which should in future entitle the town council 
to make a proposal by private bill for the constitution of 
the borough into a county borough should be 75,000. 

The Commissioners considered that the fact that a town- 
planning scheme extends over the area of the county 
borough, and over the whole or part of any proposed 
added area should not be considered as being of serious 
importance in the determination of the question whether 
the proposal to extend the boundaries of the borough 
is desirable. Legislative effect was given to their recom- 
mendations in the Local Government (County Boroughs 
and Adjustments) Act, 1926. «■ 

(c) Boroughs which are Counties in Themselves. Cer- 
tain cities and towns, by ancient privilege, are counties 
in themselves, such as those possessing a separate Com- 
mission of the Peace, Court of Quarter Sessions, and a 
High Sheriff. The High Sheriff is appointed on 9th 
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November each year, and acts independently of the 
High Sheriff for the county. 

Freemen. Freemen are persons entitled to be ad- 
mitted in accordance with the Municipal Corporations 
Acts in respect of birth, or servitude, and who are 
admitted by the mayor and enrolled by the town 
clerk on the Freemen's Roll. They have now lost all 
place in municipal government. They still have, in some 
instances, however, certain rights in a share of corporate 
property and municipal charities which existed prior to 
the reforms of 1835. 

Honorary Freemen are persons of distinction who 
have been admitted under the Act of 1885 to the 
Freedom of the Borough. As Freemen they possess 
no qualifications to become burgesses ; nor do freemen 
by birth or servitude. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1929 . 

Part I. Functions of Local Authorities. 

Other Questions Affecting Powers and Duties 
of Local Authorities 

Meetings of Electors and Polls under the Borough 
Funds Acts. The requirements of the Borough Funds 
Acts in regard to towns' meetings and polls of electors 
should be repealed. 

Part IL Matters Relating to the Constitution of Local 
Authorities. 

1. Creation of Boroughs. The Commissioners are 
disposed to deprecate the abolition of procedure by 
Charter. But the retention of the Charter system should 
be accompanied by measures designed to ensure more 
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effectively that the grant of a Charter is made to 
depend primarily upon the merits of the area as an effi- 
cient local government unit. The following modifications 
should, accordingly, be made in the existing law and 
practice — 

(i) Whilst, in view of the exceptional cases which 
may require special consideration, the Commissioners 
do not propose that power to apply for a charter 
should be limited by statute to authorities with a 
certain population, they are of the opinion that as a 
rule of practice a minimum population of 20,000 
should normally be a condition precedent to the sub- 
mission of a petition for a charter. 

(ii) In lieu of a petition signed by a majority of the 
inhabitant householders, the petition should be made 
by the local authority. The proposal to submit such 
a petition should require an absolute majority of the 
whole number of the council at a special meeting con- 
vened after due notice, and should be confirmed at a 
further special meeting, again by an absolute majority. 

(hi) In determining what advice should be ten- 
dered to the King in regard to the exercise of the 
prerogative in the grant of a charter, the committee 
of the Privy Council should have regard primarily to 
the report of the Minister of Health, upon the effi- 
ciency of administration and financial capacity of the 
area in question, and any local inquiry into a petition 
should accordingly be held by an inspector of the 
Ministry of Health. 

2. Void By-elections of Town and County Coun- 
cillors. 

(i) The period of fourteen days specified under 
Section 66 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, is 
too short a period for the filling of a vacancy on a 
Town Council or a County Council, especially in the 
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rural electoral divisions of a county. The time-table 
should, therefore, be amended as follows — 

(a) Within one week of notification of a vacancy 
the returning officer should publish notice of 
election ; 

(b) Nominations within fourteen days after notice ; 
and 

(c) Election seven days after nominations. 

Thus the whole procedure would occupy one month. 

(ii) Provision should be made to enable a town 
council or a county council themselves to make an 
order for a new election in the event of a void by- 
election occurring. 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

Burghs exist throughout Scotland, and boroughs 
exist in Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State. Their 
constitution, powers, and duties are described in the 
respective chapters on Scotland and Ireland. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 

Tee office of Justice of the Peace is one of great 
antiquity, dating from the time of the origin of the 

King's Peace," which the Justice is commissioned to 
preserve. When he was first appointed, he was solely 
an executive officer and by later legislation he has had 
considerable judicial functions assigned to him. 

The Justice of the Peace is appointed by the Crown, 
the right of appointment being exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor, except in the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
where it is exercised by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Appointments to the County Commissions 
of the Peace are made upon the recommendation of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the County. Certain cities and 
boroughs possess separate Commissions of the Peace, as 
explained in the previous chapter. 

Local Advisory Committees have been set up for the 
purpose of assisting and advising the Lords-Lieutenant in 
their recommendation for the County Commissions, and 
the Lord Chancellor and the Chancellor of the Duchy in the 
case of appointments to City and Borough Commissions. 

These Committees consist of representative public 
men and women drawn from ail political parties within 
the County, City, or Borough. 

The Lord Chancellor and the Chancellor of the Duchy 
are not bound to accept the recommendation of the 
Lords-Lieutenant or of the City and Borough Advisory 
Committees. They may themselves appoint justices 
without any recommendation, and equally they have 
power to remove names from the Commission. 

The general principles observed in the appointment of 
137 
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justices are contained in the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission upon the Selection of Justices of the 
Peace (1911). 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Justices of the Peace are unpaid. Appointment is for 
life, so long as they retain the necessary qualifications. 

While acting as such. Justices of the Peace must 
reside in, or within seven miles of, the district in which 
they have jurisdiction, or occupy a house or warehouse 
or other property in that district. Justices may, 
however, be removed by the Crown from the Commission 
for good cause shown. 

By the Justices of the Peace Act, 1906, all property 
qualifications were abolished. 

There are certain ex-officio Justices, viz. — 

{a) The mayor of a Borough is a Justice of the 
Peace for his year of office and for twelve months 
afterwards. The mayor of a Metropolitan Borough is a 
Justice of the Peace for his year of office only. 

(b) The chairman of a Rural or Urban District 
Council is, unless personally disqualified, a Justice of 
the Peace for the county within which his district is 
situated, 

(c) The chairman of a County Council is a Justice 
of the Peace for the county. 

(d) The County Court Judge under Section 14 of the 
County Courts Act, 1888, is a Justice of the Peace for 
the county within which his circuit is situate. 

(e) The Recorder is a Justice of the Peace for the 
borough. (Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, Section 
103.) 

(J) The Coroner is also a Justice of the Peace for the 
borough or county. 

The Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, 1919, with 
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certain provisos, removed the disqualification of a 
person either by sex or by marriage from the exercise of 
any public function, or from being appointed to or 
holding any civil or judicial office or post, or from 
entering or assuming or carrying on any civil profession 
or vocation or for admission to any incorporated society 
(whether incorporated by Royal Charter or otherwise), 
and provided that a person shall not be exempted by 
sex or marriage from the liability to serve as a juror. 

Justices of the Peace in counties, for purposes of 
convenience, act for the Petty Sessional Division within 
which they reside. This Division appears to date from 
1541, when the Justices of every county were directed to 
divide themselves according to “ Hundreds, Wapen- 
takes, Rapes, Commotes, or Number of Towns and 
Villages/* assigning at least two of their number to each 
division, and holding frequent sessions therein, in 
addition to their “ ancient Quarter Sessions ** for the 
whole county. The Petty Sessional Division is, 
primarily, a division of a judicial county made by the 
Justices of the Peace for that county when assembled 
in Quarter Sessions, and is alterable every three years. 
The Justices “ acting in and for ** a Petty Sessional 
Division elect their own chairman. In a Borough, the 
mayor takes precedence over all other borough justices. 

POWERS AND DUTIES. 

The judicial powers of the Justices of the Peace are 
principally derived from the Commission of the Peace 
(by which they are required to cause the Peace to be 
kept within the area for which they are appointed), and 
from a large number of Acts of Parliament — about one 
thousand — commencing with the Statute of Winchester, 
1275. The procedure for the examination and trial 
of offenders is mainly governed by the Indictable 
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Offences Act, 1848, and the Summary Jurisdiction Acts, 
1848 and 1879. These Acts have been amended in some 
respects by the Criminal Justice Administration Act, 
1914, and the Criminal Justice Act, 1923. One Justice, 
sitting alone, can deal with certain minor offences, 
e.g. simple drunkenness, but cannot impose a greater 
penalty than 20s. or sentence to imprisonment for more 
than 14 days. He can also hear evidence in certain 
serious cases and can commit the accused for trial by 
a jury at Assizes or Quarter Sessions. Two Justices, 
sitting together, form a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
which has power to deal summarily with a large number 
of cases, mainly criminal, but some of a civil nature, 
e.g. in disputes between employers and servants. 

In addition to their judicial functions, Justices of the 
Peace have various duties relating to Local Government, 
including the following — 

1. Control of persons possessing licences and of 
premises licensed for — 

(a) The sale of intoxicating liquor by retail ; 

(b) The control of billiard playing, in accordance 
with the Licensing Acts ; 

(c) The control of music, singing, and dancing in 
places where Part IV of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1890, has been adopted by the local 
authority, and delegated by that authority to the 
Justices. 

2. Duties under the Cinematograph Act, 1909, and 
the Explosives Act, 1875, where these have been dele- 
gated to the Justices. 

3. Registration of clubs in which intoxicating liquor 
is supplied to members or their guests, in accordance 
with the Licensing Acts. 

4. Duties under the Lunacy Acts, 1890 to 1922, and 
the Mental Deficiency Acts, 1913 to 1927, viz., the 
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certification of mental patients and issue of Orders for 
removal and chargeability. 

5. Duties under the Volunteers Act, 1863, the Army 
Act, 1881, and the Military Manoeuvres Act, 1897. 

6. Appointment of special constables under the 
Special Constables Acts. 

7. Appointment of probation officers under the Pro- 
bation of Offenders Act, 1907. 

8. Appointment of Collecting Officer under the Affilia- 
tion Orders Act, 1914, and Section 30 of the Criminal 
Justice Administration Act, 1914. The Justices’ Clerk is 
usually appointed. 

9. Revising the list of jurors in counties, and in 
boroughs which do not possess either a separate Court 
of Quarter Sessions or a Borough Civil Court. 

10. In counties, the appointment of one-half of the 
members of the Standing Joint Committee for the 
control of the county constabulary and the determina- 
tion of matters affecting both the Justices and the 
County Council. 

11. Appointment of Visiting Committee of prisons 
and mental hospitals. 

12. Power to inspect weights and measures under the 
Weights and Measures Acts. 

A Stipendiary Magistrate may be appointed by the 
Crown on the recommendation of the Home Secretary, 
upon the petition of the council a borough or urban 
district of 25,000 inhabitants. He must be a barrister 
of not less than seven years’ standing. His salary is 
paid by the borough or urban district council which 
petitions for the appointment and is subject to the 
approval of the Home Secretary. He has the power of 
two Justices of the Peace (i.e. a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction). 

The Magistrates' Clerk is appointed by the Justices, 
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usually but not necessarily from among solicitors 
or barristers, subject to confirmation by the Home 
Secretary. During the period that he holds this office 
the Magistrates* Clerk is disqualified from holding certain 
other public offices. His duties are to assist the Justices 
in matters of law and practice, and to keep all the books 
and records required by the Summary Jurisdiction and 
Indictable Offences Acts. He holds his office during 
the pleasure of the Justices in accordance with the 
Justices* Clerks Act, 1877. 

The salary of the Clerk and the other expenses of 
the Petty Sessional Division are paid by the County or 
Borough Council out of the County Rate or General 
Rate. 


CHAPTER X 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL 

The word " shire ” appears to be Anglo-Saxon, and was 
originally used to signify any district or jurisdiction under 
the control of a special or distinctive authority, possibly 
with a notion of sub-division from a larger unit. 
Gradually, however, the word “ shire ” became pecu- 
liarly appropriated to the district ruled by an earl or 
ealdomian, or, as he was called by the Latin-writing 
chroniclers, the comes or count. Thus, before the 
Norman Conquest the term " county ” had for the most 
part replaced the Anglo-Saxon tenn of ” shire.” 

The area of a geographical county is split up for 
various purposes. Thus, for the administration of the 
Criminal Law the County is divided into Petty Sessional 
Divisions, which are grouped for certain purposes into 
Quarter Sessions. Local Government is administered 
by Parish Meetings or Parish Councils, Urban and Rural 
District Councils, Non-County and County Borough 
Councils. Some of the areas of these authorities also cut 
county boundaries. 

For purposes of Local Government, the county was 
governed, until 1888, by the county magistrates, who 
met in Quarter Sessions. The main purpose of the Local 
Government Act, 1888, was to transfer to the County 
Council, from the Justices of the Peace in Quarter 
Sessions, certain administrative powers which they had 
acquired over a period of several centuries through the 
administrative discretion allowed by certain statutes 
dating from the Tudor period. This Act was modelled 
upon the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 
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The Administrative County means the area for which 
a County Council is elected, in pursuance of the Local 
Government Act, 1888. This area does not include a 
County Borough. 

England and Wales consist of fifty-two geographical 
counties. In most cases the administrative county coin- 
cides with the geographical county, but there are some 
geographical counties which contain more than one ad- 
ministrative county, and there are also distinctive and 
important districts which form separate administrative 
counties. 

For purposes of Local Government the following are 
considered separate counties : the three Ridings of 
Yorkshire ; the three divisions of Lincolnshire (Holland, 
Kesteven, and Lindsey) ; the east and west parts of 
Suffolk and of Sussex ; the Isle of Ely (the remaining 
portion of Cambridgeshire forms the administrative 
county of Cambridgeshire) ; the Soke of Peterborough 
(the remaining part of Northamptonshire forms the ad- 
ministrative county of Northamptonshire) ; the County 
of London; and the Isle of Wight. There are thus 
sixty-two administrative counties each governed by a 
county council. 

COUNTY COUNCIL. 

The County Council is the local authority for the 
v I Administrative County. It is a corporate body with 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and consists 
of the chairman, aldermen, and councillors. The Local 
Government Act, 1888, followed in the main the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 

County Councillors are elected by ballot every three 
years by the Local Government electors, qualified as 
described in Chapter V. They all retire together. 

Qualifications . County councillors must possess 
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qualifications similar to that of borough councillors with 
the following modifications, i.e. they must be — 

(а) Qualified Local Government electors ; or 

Persons possessing property in the county : 

(б) Persons of either sex who have resided within the 
county during the whole of the twelve months preceding 
the election. 

{c) Section 10 of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, provides that a person shall, in addition to, 
and without prejudice to, any other qualification, be 
qualified to be elected a member of the local government 
authority for any local government electoral area if he 
is the owner of property held by freehold, copyhold, 
leasehold, or any other tenure within the area of that 
authority. 

(d) The Qualification of Women Act, 1907, makes 
women equally qualified with men to serve on municipal 
borough councils and county councils. 

(e) In addition, peers owning property in the county, 
and ministers of religion, rna}^ be elected county council- 
lors, if they possess any of the above qualifications. 

Disqualifications are similar to those in a Borough. 

The county (excepting the part covered by county 
boroughs) is divided into single electoral divisions. 
One councillor is elected for each electoral division, 
and at the triennial election no elector can vote in more 
than one division of a county, although qualified to do 
so. The number of councillors and the number of 
divisions are regulated by the Ministry of Health. The 
election is held on the 8th March or on such other date 
between the 1st and 8th March, as may be fixed by the 
Council. 

. The County Aldermen are elected for six years by the 
councillors from among the councillors or persons 
qualified to be councillors. One-half their number retire 
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every three years, and their successors are elected at the 
annual meeting which terminates their period of office. 
The number of aldermen is one-third the number of 
councillors. 

The Chairman is elected by the councillors and non- 
retiring aldermen from among the members of the 
Council, or from persons qualified to be councillors. 

Meetings. As a rule, the County Council holds 
only the statutory meetings, viz., an annual meeting 
and at least three other meetings. The first meeting 
after the triennial election takes place on the 16th 
March or another day within ten days of retirement of 
the old Council and in other years on a day in March, 
April, or May fixed by the Council. The additional 
powers conferred upon County Councils in recent years, 
however, often necessitate an adjournment of the quar- 
terly meetings. 

Committees. The work is transacted principally by 
Committees, which merely report their acts and pro- 
ceedings to the Council. No Committee may levy a 
rate or raise any money by loan. 

Committees are of two kinds : (1 ) Ordinary and (2) Joint. 
1. Ordinary Committees are of two kinds : (a) 

Statutory, and (b) Standing. 

(a) Statutory Committees , the appointment of which is 
compulsory under Act of Parliament, include — 

(i) Finance, under Local Government Act, 1888. 

(ii) Education, under Education Act, 1921. 

(iii) Public Assistance Committee and Guardians 
Committees under the Local Government Act, 1929, 
Part I. 

(iv) Small Holdings, under Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act, 1908. (This is now a Sub-Committee 
of the Agricultural Committee.) 

(v) Local Pensions, under Old Age Pensions Acts. 
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(vi) Public Health and Housing, under the Housing 
Act, 1925. 

(vii) Shops Act Committee, under the Shops Acts, 
1912 and 1913. 

fviii) Local Pensions Committee, under the Naval 
and Military War Pensions, etc., Acts. 

(ix) Maternity and Child Welfare, under the Act 
of 1918. 

(x) Agricultural, under Part III of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries Act, 1919, which provides 
also for a Diseases of Animals Sub-Committee. 

(xi) County Valuation Committee under the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1925. 

(b) Standing Committees are those which are appointed 
in accordance with the Standing Orders of the Council. 
They depend on the extent of the functions of the 
Council, but usually include — 

(i) County Roads and Bridges. 

(ii) Parliamentary. 

(iii) Local Government. 

(iv) Weights and Measures. 

(v) General Purposes, or Executive. 

2. Joint Committees are those whose functions are 
the concern not solely of the county, hut also of other 
authorities which are represented on these Committees 
for joint and concerted action. They comprise those 
appointed to administer certain Acts. Council represen- 
tation may consist either of the members of the Council 
only, or, for matters of joint concern, of members of the 
Council jointly with members of other Councils of 
counties, county boroughs, or district councils. 

These Joint Committees include — 

(a) Standing Joint Committee. This is a statutory 
committee, consisting of Justices appointed by Quarter 
Sessions, and county councillors, in equal numbers. 
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It is practically independent of the appointing bodies, 
though it reports to them both and has to raise its money 
through the County Council. It appointed the Clerk 
of the County Council, until the passing of the Local 
Government (Clerks) Act, 1931, which provides that on 
a vacancy occurring in the office of a clerk of a county 
council a person to fill the vacancy shall be appointed 
by the county council. The committee appoints the 
Chief Constable (subject to the approval of the Home 
Office), and, subject to certain conditions, controls the 
police. This Committee, and not the County Council, 
deals with county property, which is partly of a judicial 
character, such as shire halls, police courts, and also 
determines the salaries of the justices’ clerks. 

(b) Mental Hospitals Visiting Committee (see Chapter 
XXIII). 

(c) Inebriates Act Committee. 

(d) Sea and River Conservancy Committee. 

(e) River Pollution Prevention Committee. 

The County Council appoints representatives on the 
County Insurance Committee under the National Health 
Insurance Acts. It possesses additional powers under 
the Tuberculosis Act, 1921. 

Powers and Duties. The powers and duties of the 
County Council are of two kinds, viz. — 

(a) Direct functions, and (b) control over other local 
authorities. 

(a) The direct functions are indicated by the names of 
the Committees given above. These include duties 
relating to county finance, assessment and rating, 
maintenance of mental hospitals, county bridges and 
county roads, reformatories and industrial schools. 
County Councils administer the Acts relating to weights 
and measures, diseases of animals, allotments and small 
holdings, education (both higher and elementary), public 
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assistance. County Councils are also responsible for the 
arrangements for registering and polling Parliamentary 
and Local Government electors, subject to the statutory 
powers and duties of the Registration Officers, and for 
registration under the Performing Animals (Regulation) 
Act, 1925, of persons who exhibit or train performing 
animals. County Councils are responsible for the altera- 
tion of the boundaries of various administrative areas 
within their county. They have certain sanitary duties, 
mainly by way of control over the district sanitary 
authorities under the various Acts relating to sanitation. 
They may make by-laws for the good government of their 
county, including the suppression of nuisances. 

(b) Control . The control by the County Council 
extends to all other local authorities in inverse ratio 
to their powers. That is to say, the control over the 
Parish Council and Parish Meeting is greater than that 
exercised over the Borough Council, and the control 
over the Rural District Council is more complete than 
that over the Urban District Council. 

Officers. The officers of a County Council consist of 
(a) Those appointed by the Standing Joint Committee ; 
and (b) those appointed by the County Council itself. 

(a) Those appointed by the Standing Joint Committee 
are the Chief Constables. 

(6 The officers appointed by the County Council 
include the Clerk (since the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment (Clerks) Act, 1931), Treasurer, one or more Sur- 
veyors, Medical Officer of Health, Public Analyst, Public 
Assistance Officers, one or more Coroners, as well as 
Inspectors to comply with the requirements of the 
sanitary and other enactments, e.g. inspectors of weights 
and measures, and such other officers as the Council 
thinks necessary. 

The Coroner. The office of Coroner dates from the 
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year 1194, when he was an elected and not an appointed 
official, whose duty it was to check the rising power of 
the Sheriff. Until 1888 he was appointed by the free- 
holders of the county. The Coroners Act of 1926 pro- 
vides that in future appointments of the Coroner and 
the Deputy Coroner, who must be appointed in all cases, 
must be a barrister, or solicitor, or doctor. It is the 
duty of the Coroner to hold an inquiry or inquest in 
all cases of sudden and unaccounted-for deaths, or 
where there is the least suspicion of foul play. He 
also holds an inquest in all cases of death in prison 
(whether sudden or not), and in cases of deaths in 
mental hospitals, unless certain medical certificates are 
forthcoming. The Coroner also holds an inquest on all 
patients of unsound mind dying in Public Assistance 
Institutions, and in all cases of treasure trove found 
within his district. It is said also that, by strict law, 
the Coroner must hold an inquest in cases of house- 
breaking, but in practice this duty has been long neg- 
lected. Within the City of London inquests are held in 
certain cases of fires. 

Judicial Officers. The following officers of a modem 
county are appointed for judicial or national purposes, 
but are not appointed by the County Council — 

The Sheriff is selected by the King in Council in 
March of each year from lists of three landowners in 
the county which have been approved on the previous 
12th March by the Chancellor of the Exchequer presiding 
in the Court of the Lord Chief Justice. These fists are 
submitted by the Judges of the King's Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice presided over by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Sheriff for Lancashire 
is nominated by the King as Duke of Lancaster, and 
the Sheriff for Cornwall by the Prince of Wales as Duke 
of Cornwall. The office dates from late Anglo-Saxon 
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times, when the shire-reeve was a purely royal official. 
The appointment is an annual one ; it is compulsory 
and unpaid. His duties are to attend on the Judges, to 
summon and return juries, and to enforce all judgments 
of the High Court. He must appoint an Under-Sheriff, 
who discharges most of the duties. The Sheriff performs 
only the purely ceremonial duties of the office. 

The Lord-Lieutenant is appointed by the Crown. 
His principal duties are to appoint Deputy- Lieutenants. 
The Lord-Lieutenant is generally the same person as 
the Custos rotulorum (keeper of the records), and head 
of the Commission of the Peace for the County. As such, 
he recommends to the Lord Chancellor persons qualified 
for the office of Justice of the Peace. 

Justices of the Peace for the county are appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor on the nomination of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, who is advised in his selection by an 
Advisory Committee. 

In the County of Lancaster the appointments are 
made by the Chancellor of the Duchy, who is a poli- 
tician holding the position for the duration of the 
Government. A Justice is unpaid, and appointment 
is for life, but Justices may be removed for mis- 
conduct. Their work is more fully dealt with in the 
preceding chapter. Their duties are now almost 
entirely judicial, but in Quarter Sessions they license 
private mental hospitals and institutions for the care of 
inebriates. They also appoint the visitors of local 
prisons, grant licences for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
and for public billiard rooms, and revise jury lists. 
The powers of a County Council for the licensing of 
theatres and cinematograph halls, or for the execution 
of the Explosives Acts, can be delegated to the Justices 
in Petty Sessions. 

Finance. At the beginning of every local financial 
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year, every County Council is required by the Local 
Government Act, 1888, Section 74, to have submitted 
to it an estimate of the receipts and expenses of 
such Council during that financial year, whether on 
account of property, contributions, rates, loans, or 
otherwise. 

The Council estimates the amount which it will require 
to raise in the first six months, and in the second six 
months of the financial year by means of contributions. 
If, at the expiration of the first six months of the financial 
year, it appears to the Council that the amount of the 
contribution or rate estimated at the commencement of 
the year will be larger than is necessary, or will be 
insufficient, the Council may revise the estimate and 
alter accordingly the amount of the contribution or 
rate. 

The sources of income are tolls, fees, rents, etc., 
contributions from the Imperial Exchequer and loans. 
The deficiency in the County Fund is met by precepts 
on the Rating Authorities in accordance with the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1925. 

f Loans for county purposes only (e.g. a shire hall) are 
limited for a period not exceeding sixty years in accord- 
ance with the Local Government Act, 1929. Other 
loans are limited by the respective enactments, e.g. 
Small Holdings and Allotment Acts. 

The Accounts of the County Council and of the 
Standing Joint Committee are made up yearly to 31st 
March, and are subject to audit by the District Auditor 
of the Ministry of Health. 

RIGHTS OF ELECTORS. 

All ratepayers and owners of property in the county 
possess the same rights as to inspection of minutes and 
accounts as those of ratepayers and owners in the Borough. 
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FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1929. 

Part L Functions of Local Authorities. 

( a ) Distribution of Certain Functions between 
Local Authorities. 

1 . Administration of the Weights and Measures Act. 

(i) This function should be assigned to County Councils 
and County Borough Councils, and to the Councils of 
Non-County Boroughs with a population of 20,000 who 
maintain a separate police force and are already ad- 
ministering the Weights and Measures Acts. Such Non- 
County Borough Councils should surrender their powers 
to the County Council where they are unable to dis- 
charge the function efficiently. 

(ii) A County Council should be empowered to dele- 
gate the administration of the Weights and Measures 
Acts to the Council of any County District if they think fit. 

2. Licensing of Theatres , Cinematograph Exhibitions, 
and Places for Music and Dancing, (i) Provision for 
the licensing of theatres (excepting patent theatres and 
those licensed by the Lord Chamberlain), cinematograph 
exhibitions, and places for music and dancing should be 
made uniform. 

(ii) The powers should be vested primarily in County 
and County Borough Councils and the Councils of the 
larger Non-County Boroughs and Urban Districts. 

(iii) As regards other county districts the County Coun- 
cils should be authorized to delegate the work either to 
the District Council or to the justices in petty sessions. 

(iv) With a view to securing a minimum standard of 
safety, a power to make general regulations for securing 
safety similar to that provided by Section 2 (1) of the 
Cinematograph Act, 1909, should be conferred on the 
Home Office. 
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3. Reports to County Councils under the Allotments 
Acts . In substitution for the present arrangements, the 
local authorities responsible for their provision should 
be required to submit annual reports to the County Coun- 
cil and not to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
It should be the duty of the County Council, upon the 
information thus obtained, to make an annual report 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

4. Relations between County Councils and Standing 
Joint Committees in Regard to County Buildings and 
Finance, (a) The County Council should have control 
over so much of the county building as is not used ex- 
clusively for the purposes of police or the administration 
of justice, but in the case of any buildings used partly 
for those purposes and partly for County Council pur- 
poses, the standing joint committee should have the 
right of user of such parts as they have hitherto used. 

(b) The standing joint committee should be required 
to furnish the County Council, for the purposes of in- 
formation before the beginning of each financial year, 
with an estimate of the expenditure and with any supple- 
mentary estimates. 

Fart II. Matters Relating to the Constitution of Local 
Authorities. 

Agricultural Committees 

(i) The law should be amended so as to provide that 
the appointment of county agricultural committees 
should no longer be compulsory, but that County Coun- 
cils should be empowered to appoint such committee if 
they think fit, with power to co-opt persons outside their 
membership. 

(ii) The appointment of members by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries should cease. 
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(iii) If effect is given to the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, the powers conferred upon county agricultural 
committees by Section 12 (2) of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act, 1923, and by Section 5 (1) (ii) of the Rent and 
Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920, as amended 
by Section 4 of the Act of 1923 should be transferred to 
County Councils. 

Part III. Local Government Officers. 

Offices of Clerk of the Peace and Clerk of 
the County Council 

The time has come to modify the anomalous position 
under which a County Council have no authority to 
appoint their own clerk, but must accept the person 
appointed by the Standing Joint Committee as Clerk of 
the Peace, who, moreover, virtually enjoys a freehold 
office, unless he has elected to accept the provisions of 
the Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1922, in which case he can be required to retire at 65. 
The parties concerned reached agreement in regard to 
the manner in which the law should be amended, and 
effect was given to the agreement by the Local Govern- 
ment (Clerks) Act, 1931. 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

In Scotland, Northern Ireland, and the Irish Free 
State there are Comity Councils possessing powers and 
duties corresponding to those of the County Councils in 
England and Wales. In Ireland, in addition to their 
other duties, the County Councils levy the Poor Rate. 


SECTION III 


PUBLIC HEALTH, PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS, 
AND PUBLIC PROTECTION 

CHAPTER XI 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

The promotion of sanitation and public health is a 
responsibility of the citizen, and is not merely the con- 
cern of the medical profession or the local authority. 

The three main objects of public health work are 
claimed by Sir Arthur Newsholme, in Health Problems 
in Organized Society , to be — 

1. The prevention of disease. 

2. The enhancement of health. 

3. The cultivation of the complete being of man, in 
order that physically, mentally, and morally there may be 
the highest self-development of a well-balanced nature. 

Again, public health work is defined as embracing 
all activities which prevent disease and enhance the 
health of members of the community, and which can 
be carried out more efficiently by communal, rather than 
by individual or family action. 

Thus it is urged that the highest object of public 
health work, as of all social endeavour, is to cultivate 
the best mental and moral potentialities of each indi- 
vidual. The problems of housing, of education, of 
poverty and destitution, all have important bearings on 
public health, and the solution of many of the difficulties 
is by the " case ” method. 

The health of the population is determined by the 
total resultant of its activities, physical, mental, and 
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moral, and neglect of any of the spiritual or physical 
factors of health will necessarily mean a corresponding 
loss of efficiency. 

Of course, in the literal sense of the words, no reduction 
of death is possible. Every person bom ultimately dies, 
but the problem of preventive medicine is to postpone 
every death to old age. 

EARLY LEGISLATION. 

Provision relating to drains and sewers has from a 
very early date figured in our national institutions, 
though not so much for the purpose of sanitation as for 
the maintenance of dry land and the effectual removal 
of surface water. In 1532 Commissions of Sewers were 
appointed for all parts of the country, and while, as 
the text of the Statute of Sewers, 23 Henry VIII, Ch. 5, 
demonstrates, the primary object was protection against 
“ the outrageous flowing surges and course of the sea 
. . . land waters and other outrageous springs,” the 
machinery thus established became, as urban com- 
munities increased in population, concerned with (or, 
at any rate, implicated in) the question of sewerage in 
the modem sense. But 300 years had to elapse before 
even proposals for a proper sanitary system of sewerage 
received any public attention. 

Every great moral and social improvement has been 
effected by the force of public opinion ; and in every 
instance there is first the initiative genius of pioneers, 
then a slow process of education of the public, and 
eventually the reform is incorporated in legal enactment. 
In every instance, furthermore, compulsion is required 
for those who do not rise in response to the advancing 
tide of morality, and, as some members of the com- 
munity always fail to attain the standard of prevailing 
conviction, endeavour to enforce the adoption of the 
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higher current standard of conduct for them becomes 
inevitable. 

Early sanitary legislation was in the form of local 
legislation introduced by progressive towns. The Indus- 
trial Revolution emphasized the necessity for collective 
action. In 1838 the Poor Law Commissioners received 
reports from Drs. Arnott, Kay (afterwards Sir James 
Kay), Shut tie worth, and Southwood Smith, on the 
causes of sickness and mortalitjr in London. In 1839 
the Poor Law Commissioners drew the attention of the 
Home Secretary, Lord John Russell, to conditions in 
the Metropolis. The Home Secretary instructed the 
Commissioners to inquire into conditions in the country. 
In 1839 a Select Committee was also appointed. The 
Reports produced, in 1843, included the historic “ Report 
on the Sanitary Conditions of the Labouring Classes of 
Great Britain,” which led to discussion in Parliament. 
As a result the Royal Commission on Health of Towns 
and Populous Places was appointed, which reported in 
1845. The reports would probably have had little more 
effect in securing prompt reform than the man}^ subse- 
quent surveys have had but for great epidemics of Asiatic 
cholera and fever, and the collection and publication of 
the national death returns, showing enormous losses of 
life and the almost unbearable strain on public charitable 
funds. These facts roused Parliament to action, and, 
through the influence of the followers of Jeremy Bentham, 
certain Model Clauses Acts were passed between 1845 
and 1847. 

Systematic sanitary legislation began with the Public 
Health Act, 1848. This Act, which was the foundation 
stone of our national sanitary legislation, was inspired by 
Sir Edwin Chadwick, at one time the private secretary to 
Jeremy Bentham, and owed much of its success to Sir John 
Simon, the Medical Officer to the General Board of Health 
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and of the Local Government Board. Previous to this date 
action had depended upon the efforts of individual towns 
but the existence of cholera in this country in 1847 
compelled action to be taken on national lines, and the 
Town Improvement Clauses Act was passed. The Public 
Health Act, 1848, provided for the formation of a 
General Board of Health, which was created for five 
years, and had power to create Local Boards of Health 
with extensive sanitary powers. 

So recently as the middle of the nineteenth century, 
hygiene was not in the least understood. In 1853 Great 
Britain was invaded by cholera, and the clergy of 
Edinburgh wrote to Lord Palmerston asking for a national 
day of fasting and prayer to avert the dread disease. 
Lord Palmerston’s reply was as follows: " The weal or 
woe of mankind depends upon the observance or neglect 
of natural laws. The best course that the people can 
pursue to stay the course of the cholera will be to free 
their towns from the filth and other sources of contagion, 
which, if allowed to remain, will breed pestilence and 
death, in spite of the prayers and fastings of a united 
but inactive people.” Lord Palmerston’s answer, while 
not irreverent, was strictly practical, for he advised the 
deputation to go home, to arrange for the removal of 
all filth accumulations, to take every sanitary step 
that was possible, after which the question of a day of 
fasting might be considered. A new Act was passed in 
1854, renewing the Public Health Act, 1848, on an 
annual basis ; and, in 1858, the functions of the General 
Board of Health were, by the Public Health Act, 3858, 
divided between the Home Office and the Privy Council, 
acting through the Board of Trade. 

The transfer of these public health powers from the 
Home Office and the Privy Council, under the provisions 
of the Local Government Board Act, 1871, was followed 
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by the Public Health Act, 1872, which, in urban areas, 
vested the powers in the Local Boards, Borough 
Councils, and Town Improvement Commissioners; and, 
in rural areas, in the Boards of Guardians. These re- 
mained the sanitary authorities until the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882, reconstituted the Boroughs, and 
the Local Government Act, 1894, established the Urban 
and Rural District Councils. The Urban District Coun- 
cils replaced the Local Boards and Town Improvement 
Commissioners and the Rural District Councils replaced 
the Boards of Guardians. Various Acts were passed 
from 1871 until 1875, principally as the result of the 
experimental private legislation of large towns. 

CASE LAW. 

The most important branch of sanitary law, so far 
as sanitary engineers, architects, and town planners 
are concerned, is undoubtedly that which is laid down 
and settled in the Courts of Law, and known as Case 
Law. There are many hundreds of interesting cases, all 
of which are more or less important, many from the 
engineer's point of view. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, is the principal sanitary 
Act, and with its amending Acts forms the basis of our 
sanitary code. It consists of 1 1 Parts, 343 Sections, and 
5 Schedules. The Parts are as follows, and are self- 
explanatory, viz. — 

1. Preliminary. 

2. Authorities for execution of Act, and their con- 
stitution. 

3. Sanitary Provisions, including regulations as to 
sewers and drains ; powers for disposing of sewage ; 
privies, water-closets, scavenging, and cleansing ; offen- 
sive ditches and collections of matter ; water supply ; 
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regulation of cellar dwellings and lodging houses ; 
nuisances ; offensive trades ; unsound food ; infectious 
diseases and hospitals ; prevention of epidemic diseases ; 
mortuaries, etc. 

4. Local Government Provisions relating to highways 
and streets ; public pleasure grounds, etc. ; markets and 
slaughter-houses ; and police regulations. Incorporating 
Markets and Fairs Act, 1847. 

5. General provisions, including contracts ; purchase 
of land ; arbitration ; by-laws ; officers ; conduct of 
business of local authorities. 

6. Rating and Borrowing Powers, etc. Audit of 
accounts of local authorities. 

7. Legal Proceedings, including prosecution of offences 
and recovery of penalties, etc. 

8. Alterations of Areas and Union of Districts. Port 
Sanitary Authority. 

9. Local Government Board (now Ministry of Health), 
including Inquiries by Central Authority; Provisional 
Orders by Central Authority ; Power of Central Author- 
ity to enforce Performance of Duty by Defaulting Local 
Authority; Power of Central Authority in relation to 
Local Acts, etc. 

10. Miscellaneous and Temporary Provisions. 

11. Saving Clauses and Repeal of Acts. 

Certain sections of the Gas and Waterworks Clauses Act, 
1847, were incorporated in the Public Health Act, 1875. 

It consolidated all sanitary legislation then operative ; 
it extended the powers and obligations of the local 
authorities ; and it is still regarded as the real founda- 
tion of public health administration. It placed further 
duties and responsibilities on the Local Boards that, 
twenty years later, as a result of the passing of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, became known as Urban District 
Councils, a designation which still remains. 

6— (i 8 98) 
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It was not for some years, however, that local govern- 
ment seriously widened its scope and assumed control 
of gas, water, electricity works and tramways — to mention 
a few of the more popular forms of municipal trading. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, does not apply to the 
Metropolis, Scotland, or Ireland, except so far as subse- 
quent Acts of these areas have incorporated provisions 
of the Act. The powers and duties conferred on Local 
Authorities are very wide, comprising prevention as 
well as cure, construction as well as destruction. Mar- 
kets, slaughter-houses, hospitals, and public parks may 
be provided; common lodging-houses, offensive trades, 
the condition of food offered for human consumption, 
etc., must be carefully controlled and regulated in the 
public interest. All this costs money, and Local 
Authorities are consequently given adequate powers of 
raising funds, both by levying rates and by borrowing. 

LOCAL SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 

It is agreed that the treatment of disease, apart from 
the supervisory and co-ordinating activities of the cen- 
tral departments, is a function of the Local Authorities, 
and yet this responsibility continues to be scattered 
among various local authorities — Public Health, Educa- 
tion, Public Assistance, and Health Insurance Com- 
mittees. These have no official relation with each 
other, acting in large measure independently of one 
another, their efforts defective in many directions, re- 
dundant in other directions, and only one of them 
possessing the executive power to diminish and prevent 
the sickness which they are called on to treat. 

It may be desirable to define further that by public 
health work is meant the work of authorities who are 
elected by and are responsible to ratepayers. This 
excludes the diverse and valuable public health work 
undertaken by voluntary associations. 
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Part II of the Public Health Act, 1875, as amended by 
the Local Government Act, 1894, deals with authorities 
for execution of the Act. These authorities are, outside 
the Metropolis, [a) the Borough Councils, (b) the Urban 
District Councils, and (c) the Rural District Councils. 

The Local Government Acts, 1888, 1894, and 1929, were 
passed to amend the laws relating to Local Government 
in England and Wales. 

The powers and duties of local authorities in reference 
to Public Health may thus be summarized — 

1. County Councils. 

(a) Prevention of Pollution of Rivers. Appointment 
of analysts under the sale of food and drugs and fertilizers 
Acts. Administration of contagious diseases of animals 
Acts. Establishment of maternity hospitals and hospitals 
for infectious diseases and provision of treatment for 
persons suffering from tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 

(b) Appointment of a County Medical Officer of 
Health. Payment to every urban and rural sanitary 
authority in its area one-half of the salary of every 
medical officer and sanitary inspector, whose qualifica- 
tions, conditions of service, and appointment are approved 
by the Ministry of Health. Many County Councils appoint 
sanitary inspectors. 

The Third Schedule to the Local Government Act, 
1929, provides that every County Council and County 
Borough Council shall continue to make the above pay- 
ments as hitherto. 

(c) The power to make representation to the Ministry 
of Health where it appears that any local authority in its 
area has neglected its duties under the Public Health and 
Housing Acts. 

2. County Borough Councils. For sanitary purposes, 
these exercise the powers and duties both of County 
Councils and Urban District Councils (see 4 (a) below). 
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3 . (Non-County) Municipal Boroughs. These, like the 
foregoing, have all the powers and duties of the Urban 
District Council, but while County Boroughs are quite 
outside the jurisdiction of the County Council, the Non- 
county Borough Councils are under some limitation. 
Invariably, where the population is less than 10,000, and 
sometimes when it is more, they do not administer the 
Acts relating to maternity and child welfare, contagious 
diseases of animals, destruction of insects and pests, and 
the sale of food and drugs. 

4 . District Councils. Both Urban and Rural District 
Councils must appoint medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors. A closely packed town population 
has problems of health which do not arise in rural 
districts ; there is a distinction as regards the powers 
of these two kinds of authorities. 

(a) Urban District Councils (and also County 
Boroughs and Borough Councils) have all the following 
powers — 

(i) Inspection and abatement of nuisances. Drainage, 
sewerage, and sewage treatment. Refuse removal 
and disposal. Regulation and inspection of common 
lodging houses, dairies, inilkshops, cowsheds, cellar 
dwellings, workshops and workplaces, laundries, canal 
boats, and bakehouses. Inspection of food. Pro- 
vision of water supply. Infectious diseases. Provision 
of hospitals, cemeteries, crematoria. Regulation of 
new buildings. Town Planning. Provision of houses 
for working classes. Provision of open spaces. 

(ii) Regulation of slaughter-houses and offensive 
trades. Street cleansing, lighting, watering, and 
scavenging. Provision of baths, washhouses, and 
public conveniences. 

(&) Rural District Councils have powers under (i) 
only. They may however obtain, by application to the 
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Ministry of Health, such, of the powers of an Urban 
District Council as may be approved. 

The Rural District Councils (Urban Powers) Order 
1931, endows them with powers under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and the Amending Act, 1890, to deal with 
unauthorized buildings, sanitary conveniences, street 
cleansing, and the provision of receptacles for the deposit 
of rubbish. 

5 . Parishes. 

(а) The Parish Council may utilize wells, springs, 

streams within the parish for the provision of water ; may 
deal with any pond, pool, opeh ditch, or place containing 
matter likely to be prejudicial to health, by drainage 
cleansing, or otherwise ; may make representations to the 
Medical Officer of Health of the Rural District Council as 
to unhealthy dwellings or obstructive buildings. ■ 

(б) The Parish Meeting alone has the powers of | 

adopting the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, the | 

Baths and Washhouses Acts, 1848 to 1925, the Burial 
Acts, and the Public Improvement Act, 1860, but, as a 
rule, the execution of these powers is left to the Parish 
Council. 

6 . London. 

Special features of Public Health administration in 
London are referred to in Chapter XXIX. 

THE HEALTH COMMITTEE. 

Local authorities do their work through the medium 
of committees. For the purpose of public health it is 
sufficient to notice that Urban and Rural District 
Councils and Parish Councils may authorize any of the 
committees appointed under the Public Health Acts 
to exercise all the powers of the Council (except raising 
a loan, making a rate, or entering into a contract), 
including the institution of legal proceedings. This latter 
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power is important in the case of public health, for 
without it the abatement of nuisances, etc., would be 
delayed by the necessity of waiting till the next Council 
meeting. 

Rural districts frequently consist of large areas with 
scattered centres of population. Hence, Rural District 
Councils form parochial committees, wholly of their 
own number or partly from their own number and 
wholly or partly from the Parish Council of the parish 
concerned. These committees may act as the agents of 
the Council in certain public health matters, e.g. inspec- 
tion of the parish as to nuisances, necessity for and 
execution of works, report on the work of officers and 
servants of the Council. County Councils must appoint 
a Public Health and Housing Committee, and, unless the 
matter is urgent, before taking any action on these 
matters the Council must refer the question to the Com- 
mittee, and receive and consider its report. In addition, 
it may delegate to the Committee the whole of its powers 
under the Public Health Acts and Housing Acts, without 
any restriction or conditions except those of making a 
rate, borrowing money, or taking over the powders of a 
defaulting Rural District Council. The large areas of 
counties and the infrequency of the Council meetings 
make this essential if subordinate authorities are to be 
supervised effectively. 

The Councils of all counties, and of boroughs with a 
population in excess of 10,000, must appoint a committee 
to administer the provisions of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts. 

Apart from the special provisions stated above, the 
general practice of Councils is to appoint a Public Health 
Committee to carry out all the work of the Council 
that is controlled by the medical, officer of health and 
the sanitary inspector. 
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DRAINS AND SEWERS. 

Part III of the Public Health Act, 1875, contains the 
sanitary provisions and deals almost exclusively with 
sewerage, drainage, scavenging, cleansing, occupation 
of cellar buildings, common lodging-houses, nuisances, 
offensive trades, unsound meat, infectious diseases, 
hospitals, and mortuaries. It includes regulations as 
to sewers, drains, privies, water-closets, and offensive 
ditches ; powers for disposing of sewage, and collections 
of matter, scavenging, and cleansing. 

The Romans had elaborate systems of water supply 
and sewerage. In Homer there is reference to sulphur 
as a disinfectant ; and in medieval plagues there is re- 
cord of fumigation of streets and towns by large fires. In 
Hudson v. Tabor (2 Q.B.D. 290) it was said the King has 
probably from the earliest times had a right, as part of 
the prerogative, to defend the realm against waste of the 
sea and to order the construction of defences at the 
expense, generally, of those who are to benefit by them. 
The various statutes of sewers, beginning with the statute 
of 6 Henry VI, c. 5, do but regulate the exercise of the 
prerogative in this respect and prescribe the forms of 
commissions for the ordering and erection of the necessary 
works, which forms have from time to time been varied. 

But while it is clear that commissions of sewers may 
be issued by the Sovereign by virtue of his prerogative, 
it must be borne in mind that commissions may be 
issued under the provisions of later statutes, which pro- 
vide that commissions may be issued for new areas on 
the petition of the proprietors of the lands affected, after 
investigation by an inspector. 

The distinction between sewers and drains has been 
the subject of much litigation, and it is important from 
the point of view of property owners on the one hand 
and local authorities on the other. The importance to 
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the landowner consists mainly in this: that a drain has 
to be maintained and kept at the cost of the landowner, 
while a sewer has to be maintained and repaired by the 
local authority. A drain is defined as a pipe or channel 
used merely to communicate between a single building 
or a block of buildings and a general receptacle for 
sewage matter. A sewer includes all channels for the 
carrying off of refuse, except drains, and except such 
pipes as are under the control of a special road authority. 
A drain which operates between two or more houses under 
separate ownership is a sewer. Section 13 of the Act of 
1875 provides that all existing and future sewers 
within the district of a local authority, together with all 
buildings, works, materials and things belonging thereto, 
with certain exceptions, shall vest in and be under the 
control of such local authority. The exceptions include 
sewers made by any person for his own profit or by any 
company for the profit of the shareholders. Section 15 
provides that every local authority shall keep in repair 
all sewers belonging to them, and shall cause to be 
made such sewers as are necessary or effectual for 
draining the district for the purposes of the Acts. The 
local authority also enforces the provision of and proper 
management of closet accommodation in all inhabited 
buildings, as well as factories and workshops. The 
sanitary authority may, and if ordered by the Ministry 
of Health must, either by its own servants or through 
contractors, undertake the removal of refuse from 
houses, the cleansing of ashpits and privies in its dis- 
trict, and the construction of proper sewage works for 
the disposal of such refuse matter. 

The science of hygiene was little thought of until the 
late Dr. Parkes published Military Hygiene , about the 
year 1855, before which date many of our English rivers 
had been turned into open sewers, and the separate 
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system of sewerage and drainage was not generally 
recognized until about 1884. 

The powers of local authorities in this connection may 
thus be summarized — 

1. The local authority is required to cause to be made 
such sewers as are necessary for effectually draining its 
particular district. 

2. Every owner or occupier is entitled to connect with 
any sewer on condition that he gives notice and complies 
with the council’s regulations, and subject to control by 
the council’s appointed officer. 

3. Every owner without the district has the same 
rights, subject, however, to such conditions as may be 
agreed to or settled by law and arbitration. 

4. If a house has no sufficient drain, the occupier may 
be required to provide one, to discharge into a sewer if 
there is one within 100 ft., or otherwise into a cesspool 
as the council may direct. 

5. New houses in urban districts must have sufficient 
drainage as the local authority requires ; and 

8. In an urban district no building may be newly 
erected over a sewer without the consent of the local 
authority. 

DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. 

In connection with the disposal of sewage, especially 
in inland towns, enormous quantities of “ sludge ” are 
accumulated at sewage disposal works. If a ready means 
could be found of converting this “ sludge ” into a useful 
fertilizer, there would be a wide field open to its use. The 
Oldham Corporation erected a plant, under the direction 
of Dr. J. Grossman, for the purpose of converting the 
waste products of sewage into marketable commodities 
such as fertilizers and grease. The War very materially 
interfered with the development of the process in 
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England, but large schemes have been installed in 
America. The removal and disposal of refuse constitutes 
a very important part of the work of the sanitary 
authority, as will be readily understood when it is 
realized that the amount of refuse to be disposed of in 
some of our large cities amounts to as much as 1,000 
tons per day. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

Water supply is regulated by Section 62 of the Act of 
1875, whereby the local authority may give notice to the 
owner of any house within its district requiring him to 
obtain such supply of water and to do all such works as 
may be necessary for that purpose. If such notice is not 
complied with within the time specified, the local 
authority may do such work and obtain such supply. 
For that purpose it may enter into contract with any 
water company supplying water within its district. 
Water rates may be made and levied by the local author- 
ity or company. Any expense incurred by the local 
authority may be recovered in a summary manner from 
the owner, or may, by order of the local authority, be 
declared to be private improvement expenses. 

The Public Health (Water) Act, 1878, stipulates that 
it shall be the duty of every rural sanitary authority to 
see that every occupied dwelling house within its district 
has within a reasonable distance an available supply of 
wholesome water sufficient for the inmates of the 
house, both for consumption and for domestic purposes. 
Section 6 provides that houses in rural districts are not 
to be erected or rebuilt (after having been pulled down 
to or below the ground floor) for occupation without a 
sufficient water supply is within reasonable distance, 
and are not to be occupied without a certificate to that 
effect from the authority. 
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INSPECTION OF DWELLING HOUSES. 

The regulation of cellar dwellings and lodging-houses 
are also sanitary provisions. 

Any citizen can ask the sanitary authority, as part of 
its duty, to inspect and report upon the sanitary con- 
dition of his house. For the purpose of the Rent and 
Mortgage Restriction Act, 1920, the local authority can 
make a charge of Is. for a certificate. 

The Public Health (Fruit Pickers* Lodgings) Act, 
1882, enables any local authority to make by-laws for 
securing the decent accommodation of persons engaged 
in the picking of fruit and vegetables. 

FOOD AND HEALTH. 

There are provisions relating to nuisances, offensive 
trades, and unsound food. 

There is a close connection between food and health, 
and local authorities have wide powers for dealing with 
the problem of protecting the food supply. 

i. Infected Food, (a) Food may become infected by 
bacteria. For example, disease germs invade the bodies 
of some people (known as carriers) without actually 
infecting them. Yet food handled by such persons 
becomes infected by the germs, and the disease may 
then be contracted by other people. 

(b) Flies also carry infection, either on their legs, 
where the germs of typhoid, cholera, tuberculosis, and 
dysentery have been found, or by feeding upon the 
manure of infected animals and excreting or vomiting 
the germs on human food. 

(c) Milk is a particularly abundant source of disease, 
not only because the animal supplying it may be diseased, 
but because milk, originally pure, may so easily become 
contaminated in distribution. Further, it is largely con- 
sumed by children, invalids, and other susceptible 
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persons, and is an ideal medium for the growth of 
bacteria, which multiply rapidly in it. 

Milk is a source of tuberculosis of the brain, abdomen, 
bones, joints, and glands of the neck, but the bovine 
tubercle does not cause lung tuberculosis. 

2. Chemical Additions to Food. Cases of food poisoning 
sometimes occur owing to chemicals being added unin- 
tentionally during the process of manufacture, or through 
the action of food on containers. In some cases chemicals 
are added as preservatives, but not infrequently cases 
of deliberate adulteration are discovered. 

The Social Control of the Food Supply is exercised by 
local authorities through their sanitary inspectors. 

1. The Public Health Acts give inspectors power to 
enter premises to inspect and examine any animal car- 
cass, meat, poultry, vegetables, fruit, com, bread, or milk 
exposed or stored in preparation for sale and intended 
as the food of man. If the food is diseased, unwhole- 
some, unsound, or unfit for human food, it may be seized 
and submitted to a Justice of the Peace, who may con- 
demn it and make an order for its destruction. Penalties 
may be imposed upon the person exposing it for sale. 

Similar powers exist, under the Adulteration Acts, in 
cases in which the articles in question are not necessarily 
injurious to health, but are so different from their appar- 
ent character as to constitute a fraud on the public. 

2. Food and Drugs Acts afford an efficient safeguard 
against the exposure for sale of food unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

The Sale of Horse Flesh Act, 1889, provides regulations 
for the sale of horse flesh as foodstuffs. The general object 
is the protection of the community by the application of 
the principles of sanitation and cleanliness. In many 
respects the standard to be attained in these matters is not, 
and could not with advantage be, precisely defined by 
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order, but is left to a large extent to the discretion of the 
local authority, subject, in any case of dispute, to the 
ruling of the Courts. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1927, gives effect to 
certain recommendations of a Departmental Committee 
in regard to preservatives and colouring matters in food. 
The exact form of register or registers to be kept is left 
to the decision of local authorities, except so far as the 
matter is governed by the provisions of Section 2 (3) 
of the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922, which 
require separate registration of persons carrying on the 
trade of retail purveyors. It may, however, be observed 
that there is no necessity to use separate registers for 
the registration of persons and of premises. 

The Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Act, 1907, 
enables regulations to be made for the prevention of 
danger arising to public health from the importation, 
preparation, storage, and distribution of articles of food. 

These are purity laws. The Councils of counties, 
county boroughs, and non-county boroughs with a popu- 
lation of more than 10,000 are required to appoint public 
analysts, to whom must be submitted samples of food 
and drugs obtained by persons appointed for the purpose. 
The offences are abstraction of essential ingredients, 
addition of improper substances, application of a false 
name and description, selling milk from vehicles not 
marked with the vendor's name, and selling margarine 
in wrappers not properly marked " margarine." 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Acts Consolidation 
Act, 1928, is entitled “ An Act to consolidate the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts," and the restricted purpose of the 
measure is more definitely indicated in the brief memo- 
randum, which states that it "is intended to reproduce 
in consolidated form the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts." 
The scope of the consolidation effected may be gauged 
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from the extent of the provisions repealed. The whole 
of the principal or parent Act, the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, 1875, with the exceptions of Sections 30, 31, 
and 36, is repealed, and the supplementary Acts of 1879, 
1899, and 1927, as well as the Margarine Act, 1907, are 
repealed absolutely. Scattered provisions dealt with 
comprise Section 9 and the Third Schedule of the Milk 
and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, Section 23 of the 
Finance Act, 1921, and Section 10 of the Licensing Act, 
1921. Since the passing of the parent Act in 1875, great 
changes have been effected in the methods of the manu- 
facture and distribution of food, changes many of which 
have been of immense value to the consuming public, 
and without which the variety of food now available could 
not be supplied. 

(3) Milk. Two of the greatest needs for the children 
of the community are improved housing and a larger 
milk supply. There are regulations as to air space, 
lighting, ventilation, cleanliness of animals, utensils 
and premises, in the case of milkshops, dairies, and 
cowsheds. These places are inspected to see that the 
regulations are carried out. Other proposals of a far- 
reaching nature were embodied in the Milk and Dairies 
(Consolidation) Act, 1915. The War, however, impeded 
progress in the direction of protecting the milk supply. 

The Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, came 
into operation on 1st September, 1925, as provided by 
the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922. It was an 
Act to consolidate certain enactments relating to milk 
and dairies in the interests of a pure milk supply. The 
principal provisions relate to registration and inspection, 
and are of a very far-reaching character. The Milk and 
Dairies Order, 1926, provides for the registration of all 
dairies and of all persons carrying on the trade of cow- 
keeper or dairyman. 
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Under the Act a “ dairy ” includes, inter alia , all farms 
from which milk is supplied on or for sale, whether or 
not the extent of such sale amounts to the carrying on 
of a trade. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

For the prevention of epidemic and for accurately 
directed efforts to control disease, we had to wait until the 
nineteenth century, when scientific knowledge gradually 
became available, and when also men's consciences had 
become more sensitive than ever before to the sufferings 
of humanity. 

The basis of public action as to infectious diseases — 
the germ theory of disease — has already been stated in 
discussing the infection of food. All that need be added 
is that, when any person has had infectious disease and 
has recovered, the body has set up a defensive mechanism 
and has acquired “ immunity." The majority of the 
bacteria are killed, but a minority remain, which will not 
attack the carrier, because of his acquired “ immunity," 
but which have lost none of their virulence for other 
persons. Accordingly, any person who has contracted 
an infectious disease remains a source of infection for 
some time after his recovery. 

In attempting to check the spread of infectious 
diseases the following precautions are taken by local 
authorities — 

(a) Notification is insisted upon. 

(b) Infected persons are isolated either in the home or 
in an isolation hospital. 

(c) The infected person’s room, bedding, clothes, and 
books are disinfected. 

(d) Infant vaccination against smallpox is carried out 
compulsorily, but objectors may obtain exemption. 
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In the case of tuberculosis the organization is as 
follows — 

All cases are notifiable. National Health Insurance 
Committees are provided with funds, and in accordance 
with the Public Health (Tuberculosis) Act, 1921, local 
authorities are required to provide sanatorium benefit 
for insured persons affected. This may also be extended 
to the dependents of insured persons. In order to 
place the treatment at the disposal of persons other 
than insured persons and their dependents, a sum of 
money was made available for distribution amongst 
local authorities. County Councils and County Borough 
Councils were made the tuberculosis authorities. Tuber- 
culosis dispensaries were set up as receiving houses for 
persons affected. Some are examined, advised, and 
treated in the home ; others are drafted into sanatoria 
and other institutions. The pivot of the system is the 
tuberculosis officer. 

Notification, however, is still often neglected alto- 
gether ; and many authorities are dilatory, neglectful, 
and parsimonious in developing schemes. 

Infectious diseases and hospitals, prevention of epi- 
demic diseases, provision of mortuaries, etc., are included 
under the general description of Infectious Diseases 
Legislation. The Minister of Health has powers to make 
regulations for preventing the spread of epidemic, 
endemic, or infectious disease ; and in particular to 
order steps to be taken for the speedy interment of dead 
bodies, the visitation and inspection of houses believed 
to contain persons suffering from contagious diseases, 
and the provision of hospitals and other medical atten- 
dance, including nurses for relief purposes. The sanitary 
authority is responsible for enforcing such regulations in 
accordance with the Infectious Diseases (Notification) 
Act, 1889 ; the Infectious Diseases (Prevention) Act, 
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1890 ; the Isolation Hospitals Act, 1893 and 1901 ; and 
the Public Health (Prevention and Treatment of Diseases) 
Act, 1913, The diseases to which the Acts at present 
apply include: Smallpox, cholera, diphtheria, mem- 
branous croup, erysipelas, scarlatina or scarlet fever, 
typhus, typhoid, enteric, and relapsing, continued, or 
puerperal fever. Any local authority may resolve to 
include other diseases for its area subject to the approval 
of the Minister. The Minister may by Order extend the 
provisions of the Act to other infectious diseases. For 
example, under these provisions the Act has been made 
to apply to plague, pulmonary tuberculosis, ophthalmia 
neonatorum, and, at the request of the Army Council, 
to measles. 

Infectious Diseases (Notification) Act, 1889, requires 
certain infectious diseases to be notified by the head of 
family to which the patient belongs (or by any one in 
charge of the patient) to the Medical Officer of Health. 
Medical practitioners attending the patient must also 
notify the medical officer of health. This is done as part 
of their professional work and they are paid for it (2s. 6d., 
except in the case of institution payments, when it is Is.). 
The private individual (head of family, etc.) receives no 
payment for his notification, which is one of his duties as 
a citizen. Keepers of common lodging-houses are re- 
quired to notify both the medical officer of health and the 
relieving officer of any case of infectious disease occurring 
in such houses. Under Public Health Act (Amendment) 
Act, 1907, dairymen in districts where the Act has been 
t adopted must notify cases of infectious diseases occurring 

amongst their employees and may be requested to dis- 
close the sources of their milk supply, and may be re- 
quired to supply a list of customers. Wilful exposure of 
infected persons or articles, without proper precautions, 
in any public place, public conveyance, shop or inn. 
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renders the patient, and those causing him so to expose 
himself, liable to penalties. By the Act of 1907, a local 
authority may pay expenses of disinfecting bedding, 
clothes, etc., if the disinfection is carried out under their 
directions, and, subject to compensation, they may order 
articles which have been exposed to dangerous infection 
to be destroyed. 

Advantages of Notification, (a) To enable prompt 
precautionary measures to be taken against spread of 
infection (isolation, disinfection, etc.) ; (b) to facilitate 
inquiry into causes of, say, an epidemic of infectious 
disease; (c) to enable the medical officer of health to 
keep statistics for transmission to the Ministry of Health 
as well as for comparative purposes. 

HOSPITALS. 

The Isolation Hospitals Acts, 1895 and 1901, provide 
that the council of every county may provide or cause 
to be provided in any district within their coimty a 
hospital for the reception of patients suffering from 
infectious diseases. An application may be made by 
petition by any one or more of the local authorities 
having jurisdiction in the county. After a local inquiry 
by the County Council an order must be made either 
dismissing the petition or directing an isolation hospital 
district for such district to be constituted. Where a 
hospital district has been constituted, a committee must 
be formed by the County Council. Such committee may 
consist (a) wholly of members of the County Council, or (5) 
partly of representatives of the County Council, whether 
members of the Council or not, and partly of represen- 
tatives of the local area or areas in the district, or 
(c) wholly of such local representatives. A Hospital 
Committee shall be a body corporate, having a per- 
petual succession and a common seal, under such name 
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and style as may be conferred on it by the County 
Council. It shall be capable of acquiring land without 
further licence in mortmain. The expenses incurred are 
classified as (a) structural expenses, (b) establishment 
expenses, and (c) patients' expenses. All expenses 
incurred by a County Council or a Hospital's Committee 
under the Acts are defrayed out of the local rate of the 
area or common fund, as provided by the Public Health 
Act, 1875. 

Section 63 of the Local Government Act, 1929, requires 
that a survey of the hospital accommodation for 
the treatment of infectious diseases provided for districts 
wholly or partly in the county shall be made by the 
County Council. On the completion of such survey the 
County Council is required to prepare and submit to 
the Minister of Health for his approval a scheme for the 
provision of adequate hospital accommodation for the 
treatment of infectious disease within the county. Exist- 
ing and new accommodation will be available in future 
for the whole area of the County. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

In England, between 1908 and 1918, three funda- 
mentally important services were added to official public 
health work, viz., maternity and child-welfare work, anti- 
tuberculosis work, and anti-venereal work. Some work 
on similar lines had been started previously, but only 
within the last twenty years have definite departments 
of work been organized dealing with these problems. 

The major registered causes of premature death are 
tuberculosis, cancer, and pneumonia. Tuberculosis 
causes about one death in eleven from all causes, and 
nearly all these deaths occur before the normal course of 
life is run. Tuberculosis is entirely preventible, given 
an adequate application of sanitary principles. 
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Fatal tuberculosis in childhood, in the main, is acute 
tuberculosis and of human source, and the most satis- 
factory element in our national experience in recent years 
is the reduction in the death-rate from child tuberculosis. 

Amongst the most urgent needs is increased efficiency 
in the domiciliary treatment of tuberculosis. If this 
urgent need were met, if the beds in hospitals for acute 
and advanced cases, apart from the Poor Law services, 
were greatly increased and collateral improvement in 
removing the industrial causes of tuberculosis were 
secured, we should witness a marked increase in the 
already steadily maintained rate of decline in the death- 
rate from tuberculosis. 

District Councils were authorized to contribute 
towards tuberculosis treatment by the Public Health 
(Prevention and Treatment of Disease) Act, 1913. Sec- 
tion 62 enables local sanitary authorities to apply to a 
police court for a magistrate's order for the removal to a 
hospital or institution of any person who is suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis and is in an infectious state. 

The Public Health (Tuberculosis) Act, 1921, was passed 
to make further provision with respect to arrangements 
by local authorities for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

County Councils and County Borough Councils are 
now responsible for arrangements for the treatment of 
persons suffering from tuberculosis (including persons 
insured under the National Health Insurance Acts). 
Such treatment must be at dispensaries, sanatoria, and 
other institutions in accordance with a scheme approved 
by the Minister of Health. The powers of the Councils 
may be exercised by committees, sub-committees, or 
joint committees. Such committees may include co-opted 
members of the Insurance Committees, and other persons 
of experience, provided that not less than two-thirds of 
such committees are members of the Council. 
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The Act provides that where the Council of any 
county or county borough fails to make adequate 
arrangements for the treatment of tuberculosis at or in 
dispensaries, sanatoria, and other institutions approved 
by the Ministry of Health, the Minister may, after giving 
the Council an opportunity of being heard, make such 
arrangements as he may think necessary for the purpose 
of such treatment. Any expense incurred by the 
Minister in this connection may be paid, in the first 
instance, out of Government Funds, and the amount of 
any expenses certified by the Minister to have been so 
incurred may be demanded from the Council and 
recoverable as a debt due to the Crown. 

Expenses. Section 8 provides that any expenses 
incurred by a County Council are to be defrayed as 
general expenses, or, if the Minister of Health by order 
so directs, as special expenses, charged on a part only 
of the county area. Any expenses incurred by County 
Borough Councils are to be defrayed as part of the 
expenses of the Council in the execution of the Public 
Health Acts. 

MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE. 

There is an immense burden of invalidity and sickness 
arising from pregnancy and child-birth, as has been 
clearly shown by the very high claims of women under 
the National Health Insurance Acts. To secure the 
best conditions for maternity and childhood must be 
regarded as supremely important in public health 
administration. 

A great deal of the sickness and mortality could be 
avoided if it were assured that every woman received 
proper and adequate attention before, during, and after 
the birth of her child. One of the most pressing problems 
is that of midwifery, since most of the births — varying 
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in different localities from 30 to 95 per cent — take place 
under the supervision of midwives. 

The Midwives Act of 1902 laid it down that, after 
1905, no woman not certified under the Act should use 
the name of midwife, and that, after April, 1910, no 
woman should habitually and for gain attend women in 
childbirth, other than under the directions of a qualified 
medical practitioner, unless she were so certified. The 
Central Midwives Board was established to issue, and 
if necessary to cancel, certificates, to supervise the 
training, and to regulate the practice of midwives. 
The local authorities — County Councils and County 
Borough Councils — exercise general supervision, inves- 
tigate charges of malpractice or negligence, suspend from 
practice according to the rules, and appoint inspectors 
(usually medical practitioners or qualified midwives). 

The conditions of practice are not satisfactory. Most 
midwives set up in independent practice ; these, if they 
are dependent on their earnings, as most are, cannot 
make a living except in towns or the more densely 
populated districts. Competent midwives are, therefore, 
badly distributed, the lesser populated and country 
districts being served rather badly. 

Since the War many improvements have been effected, 
though much still remains to be done. The period of 
training for taking the C.M.B. Certificate has been 
lengthened. Local authorities have begun to pay fees 
to midwives in private practice and in some cases to 
employ whole-time municipal midwives. Developments 
have taken place in connection with home-helps and the 
arrangements for home nursing, whilst the number of 
maternity centres has been increased. 

The Midwives Act, 1918, provides that the local super- 
vising authority (in urban and rural districts this is the 
County Council) may aid the training of midwives, 
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whether within or without their area, and may make 
grants for this purpose. Government grants are still 
payable for training midwives. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918, provides 
that every local sanitary authority must establish a 
Maternity and Child Welfare Committee, which may be 
an existing committee of the Council or a sub-committee 
of an existing committee. Where such committee is not 
appointed, the County Council for the area appoints 
the committee. The Council may appoint as members 
of the committee persons specially qualified by training 
or experience in subjects relating to health and maternity 
(even though these are not members of the Council). 
Not less than two-thirds of the members of every such 
Committee must consist of members of the Council, 
and at least two members must be women. The duties 
include those under the Notification of Births Acts, 1907 
and 1915. The committee may make such arrangements 
as may be sanctioned by the Ministry of Health for 
attending to the health of expectant and nursing mothers, 
and of children who have not attained the age of 5 years, 
if they are not being educated in schools recognized by 
the Board of Education. The Ministry of Health for- 
merly paid grants of 50 per cent of the approved net 
expenditure. Under the Local Government Act, 1929, 
these grants are discontinued, but provision is made in 
the formula for finding the General Exchequer Contribu- 
tions for this purpose by increasing the estimated popula- 
tion upon which the new Grant is based by a percentage 
based upon the estimated number of children per thous- 
and under 5 years of age. 

The Local Government Act, 1929, Section 101, pro- 
vides that it shall be the duty of the council of every 
county (other than the County of London) and of 
every county borough six months at least before the 
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beginning of each fixed grant period to prepare and sub- 
mit to the Minister of Health for his approval, a scheme 
for securing the payment by the council of annual contri- 
butions towards the expenses of voluntary associations, 
if any, providing maternity and child welfare services in 
or for the benefit of the county or county borough. 

The Nurses Registration Act, 1919, establishes a 
General Nursing Council. This Council must compile 
a Register of Nurses, consisting of a general register 
and a supplementary register for male, mental, and 
sick children's nurses. The Council must draw up rules 
with regard to the register, including the conditions of 
admission. These rules must first be approved by the 
Minister of Health. The unlawful assumption of the 
title of registered nurse is subject to penalties. 

The Midwives and Maternity Homes Act, 1926, amends 
the Midwives Acts and provides for the registration of 
maternity homes. It is provided in the Act that nothing 
shall affect the provisions of any local Act. It is pro- 
vided that the local authority may refuse to register 
the applicant if they are satisfied — 

(a) that the applicant or any person employed by 
the applicant at the home is not a fit person, whether 
by reason of age or otherwise, to carry on or to be 
employed at a maternity home ; or 

(&) that for reasons connected with the situation, 
construction, accommodation, staffing or equipment, 
the home or any premises used in connection therewith 
are not fit to be used for a maternity home, or that 
the home or the premises are used or are to be used 
for purposes which are in any way improper or undesir- 
able in the case of a maternity home. 

Section 7 provides that before making an order 
refusing an application for registration or cancelling 
registration the local authority shall give to the applicant 
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or to the person registered, as the case may be, not less [ 

than fourteen days 1 notice of their intention to make j 

such an order, setting out the reasons why they intend [ 

to make the order, and if, after giving any such person j 

or his representative an opportunity of being heard, the 
authority decide to refuse the application for registration j 

or to cancel the registration, they shall make an order j 

to that effect. Appeal against such an order lies with a 
Court of summary jurisdiction and to Quarter Sessions. j 

Section 8 gives power to the local authority to make 
by-laws with respect to records of patients received and 
children bom in maternity homes, and with respect to 
notification of deaths therein. Section 9 allows inspection 
of maternity homes to be made by duly authorized 
officers of the local authority. By Section 11, a 
local authority may grant exemption from the oper- 
ation of Part II of the Act in respect of (a) any 
hospital or other premises for the conduct of which a 
duly qualified medical practitioner resident therein is 
responsible ; or ( b ) any hospital or institution not 
carried on for profit and not used mainly as a maternity 
home. Any person who is aggrieved by the refusal of a 
local authority to grant exemption under this Section in 
respect of any hospital, premises or institution, or by 
the withdrawal of any such exemption previously granted 
by the authority, may appeal against the refusal or 
withdrawal to the Ministry of Health. 

The expression “ maternity home ” means any pre- 
mises used or intended to be used for the reception of 
pregnant women or of women immediately after child- 
birth, but shall not include any hospital or other premises 
maintained or controlled by a Government Department 
or local authority, or by any other body of persons 
constituted by special Act of Parliament or incorporated j j 

by Royal Charter (Section 12). j 

I* 

T 
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Section 80 of the Local Government Act, 1929, pro- 
vides that where in any district any services under the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918, are being pro- 
vided by a council which is not the local education 
authority for elementary education for the district, the 
Minister of Health may, by order, provide for the 
transfer of the services to the council who are such local 
education authority. 

Section 62 provides that the council of any district 
having a Maternity and Child Welfare Committee, and 
employing a full-time medical officer of health, may 
apply to the Minister to be made the local supervising 
authority under the Midwives Acts, 1902 to 1926. 

In 1928 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the problem of maternal mortality, and is still 
taking evidence. 

INFANT MORTALITY. 

Public health measures directed to improving child 
health are more fruitful than any others in securing 
adult fitness for useful life. 

There is a high death rate among infants under one 
year of age, in spite of the fact that a big percentage of 
all infants are born free from obvious disease. It should 
be noticed that the greatest number of deaths occur in 
the first three months and especially in the first few 
weeks. Furthermore, since the conditions that kill infants 
injure others, a high infant mortality rate denotes not 
only a large number of deaths, but implies a great deal 
of illness amongst the infants who survive. 

Factors Influencing Infant Mortality. 1. Infant mor- 
tality is highest amongst the poor and lowest amongst 
the well-to-do. 

2. Infant mortality appears to be highest in industrial 
districts. Thus it is excessive in counties in which mining. 
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textiles, and metal working industries predominate, in 
spite of the fact that wages are higher and the standard 
of comfort is higher than in agricultural counties. 

3. An excessive number of persons per room increases 
infant mortality. 

4. A large proportion of infant deaths are due to 
troubles arising from disturbances of the alimentary 
system owing to wrong feeding. The majority of mothers 
are ignorant of the relative nutritive value and digesti- 
bility of foods. The substitution of artificial for natural 
feeding is a great evil, as it deprives the infant of 
essential fat, which is not present even in cow's milk. 

5. The mortality of illegitimate infants is higher than 
that of children bom in wedlock. Syphilitic infection is 
ten times more frequent amongst illegitimate than legiti- 
mate infants. 

Prevention of Infant Mortality. 1. At present an 
occupier of a factory or workshop may not knowingly 
employ a woman within four weeks after childbirth. 
This is good as far as it goes, but leaves out the critical 
weeks immediately preceding motherhood, during which 
period all women should be relieved of hard work. 
This is not economically possible for the vast majority 
of working-class mothers, but a good deal can be done 
by organising voluntarily or municipally a sendee of 
domestic helpers for this period. Many mothers are 
insufficiently or improperly fed before confinement. 
Where the husband has not been able to provide 
adequate and proper food during this period, it should 
be forthcoming from other sources. It is fairly easy to 
arrange for the supply, through a maternity centre, of 
milk (either free or at a cheap rate) to expectant and 
nursing mothers. 

2. Infant management. Investigation of the causes 
of death of infants shows that the common assumption 
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that women know by instinct how to feed and manage 
infants is a complete illusion. These things require 
training and experience. We need to educate the elder 
girls in elementary schools. Young mothers should also 
be taught in maternity and infant welfare centres, where 
milk and advice and medical attention can be given. 
Although there are a number of these centres already, 
they should be multiplied. 

Powers of Local Authorities. Provision for the notifi- 
cation of births to District Councils was made by the 
Notification of Births Act, 1907. This Act is an adoptive 
one. Section 61 of the Local Government Act, 1929, 
provides that the Minister may, if he thinks fit, make an 
order under Proviso (b) of Sub-section (4) of Section 2 of 
the Notification of Births Act, 1907, declaring that that 
Act shall take effect as if it had been adopted by the 
council of a district or by the council of a county as the 
case may be, notwithstanding that no application has 
been made to him for that purpose. Many councils, in 
order to make the operation of the Act effective, engaged 
the services of nurses, and quite frequently, where such 
associations existed, the nurses' services were obtained 
by arrangement with District Nursing Associations. The 
Act of 1907 was partly repealed by the Notification of 
Births (Extension) Act, 1915, which also provided that 
on and after 1st September, 1915, the Act of 1907 
should extend to and take effect in any area where it 
was not already in force. The Act of 1915 was, in turn, 
amended by the Maternity and Child Welfare Act of 
1918, as described previously. Government grants are 
still payable for training Health Visitors. 

PORT SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 

The peculiarities of seaports necessitate a special 
method of treatment. For this reason a Port Sanitary 
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Authority is constituted under the Public Health Act, \ 

1875, by Provisional Order of the Ministry of Health. 

The order constitutes one or more riparian sanitary 
authorities the Port Sanitary Authority for the waters j 

of the port, as defined in the order. The area of such 
an authority consists of the waters of the port and so 
much of the areas of the abutting authorities as may 
be determined upon. The sanitary duties of the auth- 
ority may be performed by the authority or delegated 
to one of the constituent authorities. The expenses are 
recovered by precepts issued on the respective local 
authorities. f 

The Public Health (Ships) Act, 1885, relates to Port 
Sanitary Authorities, and brings all shipping entering 
any port within the provisions relating to nuisances 
contained in the Public Health Act, 1875. | 

| 

CEMETERIES- j 

The Public Health (Interments) Act, 1879, enables a 
local authority to acquire, construct, and maintain a 
cemetery either wholly or partly within or without its 
district ; to accept a donation of land for the purpose of 
a cemetery ; and to accept a donation of money or 
other property for enabling it to acquire, construct, or 
maintain a cemetery. j 

The Cremation Act, 1902, and the Burial Acts, 1852 
to 1908, are dealt with in Chapter XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Part V of the Public Health Act, 1925, is largely con- j 

cerned with the culverting or covering in of water- j 

courses and streams. Among the miscellaneous pro- 
visions is one giving power to County Councils and j 

other local authorities to assist in preventing blindness. 
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Another enables local authorities to expend up to a 
penny rate on donations or subscriptions to voluntary 
hospitals. 

Any local authority may arrange for the publication 
within their area of information relating to health and 
disease. 

OTHER PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS. 

Other Public Health Acts have been passed supple- 
menting and extending the powers of local sanitary 
authorities. The following are typical — 

1. The Housing Acts, 1925 and 1930, and the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Acts, 1899-1925, are dealt with 
in Chapter XI L 

2. The Private Street Works Act, 1892, provided an 
alternative method of making up private streets, and 
is a.n adoptive Act. It is dealt with in Chapter XVI. 

3. The Cleansing of Persons Act, 1897, permits local 
authorities to provide for the cleansing and disinfection 
of persons infested with vermin. 

4. The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, contains 
powers respecting the sanitary conditions of factories, 
workshops, and workplaces ; the prevention of over- 
crowding ; and the regulation of dangerous and unhealthy 
industries. 

5. The Public Health Acts x\mendment Act, 1907, is 
adoptive by either an urban or a rural sanitary authority, 
and is construed as one with the Public Health Acts. 
The Act is divided into ten parts, viz. Part I, General ; 
Part II, Streets and Buildings ; Part III, Sanitary 
Provisions ; Part IV, Infectious Diseases ; Part V, 
Common Lodging-houses ; Part VI, Recreation Grounds; 
Part VII, Police ; Part VIII, Fire Brigade ; Part IX, 
Sky Signs ; Part X, Miscellaneous. 
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6. The Canal Boats Acts, 1877 and 1884, provide for 
the registration and regulation of canal boats used as 
dwellings. 

7. The Blind Persons Act, 1 920 , makes local authorities , f 

viz. the County Councils and County Borough Councils, 
responsible for the general care and training of the blind. 

Local authorities are required to prepare schemes working 
in co-operation, so far as possible, with the voluntary 
agencies engaged in work among the blind. 

8. The Lead Paint (Protection Against Poisoning) Act, 

1926, makes better provision for the protection of persons 
employed in or in connection with the painting of 

buildings, including fixtures. J j 

9. Public Health (Smoke Abatement) Act, 1926, which 
came into operation on 1st July, 1927, amends previous 
legislation in respect of smoke nuisance, and raises 
considerably the penalties for such nuisances as were 

impossible under former Acts. It also empowers the Sj 

Minister of Health, after a public inquiry, and after 
consultation with the local authorities and other interests 
concerned, to make orders extending provisions of earlier 
legislation and empowering local authorities to make 
by-laws with regard to smoke nuisance. It provides that, 
for the purposes of Section 91 of the Public Health Act, 

1875, a chimney (not being the chimney of a private 
dwelling house) sending forth smoke in such quantity 
as to be a nuisance shall be deemed to be a nuisance 
liable to be dealt with summarily in manner provided 
by that Act, notwithstanding that the smoke is not 
black smoke. For the purposes of Sections 91, 92, and 
102, of the Act of 1875, the expression " smoke " shall 
include soot, ash, grit, and gritty particles. £50 is sub- 
stituted for £5 as the maximum penalty for smoke 
nuisance under Section 96 of the Act of 1875, and 40s. 
and £5 substituted for 10s. and 20s., respectively, in 
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Section 98 of the Act of 1875. The processes of re-heating, 
annealing, hardening, forging, converting and carboniz- 
ing iron and other metals are added to the processes 
mentioned in Section 334 of the Act of 1875, as not being 
subject to the provisions of that Act if such provisions 
would obstruct or interfere with any of such processes. 
The Minister of Health may, by Provisional Order, add 
to, or five years after the passing of the present Act — 
15th December, 1926 — may subtract from, this list of 
exempted processes in the Act of 1875, as amended by 
the present Act. (Section 1 (1).) The Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, is to be amended in similar fashion 
to the Public Health Act, 1875, so far as regards the 
colour and nature of the smoke (see above), and the 
penalties in connection with smoke nuisances. (Section 
1 (2).) On any proceedings for sending forth smoke, 
other than black smoke, it shall be a defence to show 
that the best practicable means were used for preventing 
the nuisances, having regard to the cost and to local 
conditions. (Section (1)3.) It is provided by Sub-sec- 
tion (4) of Section 1, that written notice of smoke 
nuisances shall be given to the occupier. Any local 
authority may, and if so required by the Minister of 
Health, shall, make by-laws regulating the emission of 
smoke of such colour, density, or content as may be 
prescribed by the by-laws. (Section 2 (1).) In London, 
the by-law making local authorities are the Common 
Council of the City of London, the Port Sanitary 
Authority of the Port of London, and the London County 
Council. (Section 2 (2).) Section 4 provides for addi- 
tions to the list of noxious or offensive gases in Section 
27 of the Alkali, etc., Works Regulation Act, 1906, and 
to the list of works in the First Schedule to that Act. 
Section 5 provides for the making of by-laws by urban 
authorities and the London County Council requiring 
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the provision in new buildings, other than private dwell- 
ing-houses, of arrangements for preventing or reducing 
the emission of smoke. Combinations of two or more 
local authorities may be formed to carry out duties 
under Section 92 of the Public Health Act, 1875, in 
respect of smoke nuisances. (Section 6.) A County 
Council may have the duties imposed upon it in the 
case of default by a local authority. (Section 7.) Any 
ship habitually used as a sea-going ship is exempted 
from the Act of 1906. (Section 9.) Power is given to a 
local authority by Section 10 to undertake research (and 
contribute towards the cost of such researches by other 
bodies or persons) into atmospheric pollution and the 
abatement of smoke nuisances. Smoke nuisances on 
Government premises are to be reported to the appro- 
priate Government Department. (Section 11.) 

HIGHWAYS AND STREETS. 

Part IV of the Public Health Act, 1875, contains 
Local Government provisions relating to highways and 
streets ; public pleasure grounds, etc. ; markets and 
slaughter-houses, incorporating the Markets and Fairs 
Act, 1847, and police regulations. 

Although the Act does not contain a definition of the 
word “ building/' it vests in local authorities extensive 
powers to make by-laws regulating the planning and 
erection of buildings, both as regards their stability and 
sanitary arrangements. By Section 166 of the Education 
Act, 1921, school buildings erected by an education 
authority may be exempt from local by-laws of this 
nature by Order of the Board of Education. 

Although the local government of the Metropolis is 
mainly regulated by special and separate Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the Public Health Act, 1875, applies in certain 
instances. 

7— (1898) 
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BY-LAWS. 

Part V of the Public Health Act, 1875, contains general 
provisions regulating contracts, purchase of. land, 
arbitration, by-laws, officers, conduct of business of 
local authorities. Contracts by urban authorities of a 
value or amount exceeding £50 are required by Section 
174 to be under seal. Some sections of this Part deal 
with matters which can scarcely be regarded as Public 
Health, being matters of administrative importance. 
Further provisions relate to Contracts of £100. 

A sanitary authority has a general power (within 
defined limits) of enacting a local code for the purpose 
of enabling it to carry out its duties. Such code may 
take the name of by-laws or of regulations, according 
to its nature. 

By-laws are practically a code of detailed instruction 
for the application locally of the general principles of 
law. This code is laid down by a local authority for 
the guidance of the inhabitants of the area under its 
control. 

A by-law is defined as being an ordinance affecting 
the public or some portion of the public, imposed by 
some authority clothed with statutory power, ordering 
something to be done or not to be done, accompanied 
by some sanction or penalty for its non-observance, and 
involving the consequences that, if validly made, it has 
the force of law within the sphere of its legitimate 
operation. [Kruse v. Johnson (1898), 2 Q.B. 91.) A 
by-law must not conflict with “ the laws of England/' 
must not be “ unreasonable/' and, in particular, a sani- 
tary by-law must conform to the provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and its amendments. Every sanitary 
by-law requires confirmation by the Ministry of Health, 
and public notice of intention to apply for such con- 
firmation must be given. Every by-law must be printed 
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and hung up in the office of the sanitary authority, 
and a copy given to every ratepayer who applies for 
it. By-laws must be authenticated by the common 
seal of the authority, and no sanitary by-law can im- 
pose a penalty of more than £5 for a single offence, 
or, in the case of continuing offences, a further penalty 
of 40s. for each day during which the offence is 
continued. 

The subject matter for which by-laws may be ap- 
proved under the Public Health Act, 1875, include: 
keeping of animals ; bathing (u ) ; boats and boatmen ; 
buildings (u ) ; burial grounds ; cabmen’s shelters ; 
carriage of offensive matter through streets ; cemeteries ; j 

chimneys, height of ; cleansing footways ; closing build- } 

ings (u ) ; common lodging-houses, drainage, etc. (u); 
emplo3unent of children; erection of houses; escape 
from fireinfactories ; fruit-pickers ’lodgings ; hop-pickers ; 5 

houses let in lodgings; houses divided into separate 
tenements ; licensing carriages ; lodging houses ; markets, 
etc. (u ) ; mortuaries ; offensive trades (u ) ; open spaces ; 
privies (u ) ; promenades, public pleasure grounds (u ) ; 
scavenging, etc. ; slaughter houses ; snow, filth, etc. ; 
streets; street trading by children; swings, shooting 
galleries, etc. (u), telegraphs (u) ; tent; tramways (u) ; 
vans; water-closets, etc. ( u ). 

REGULATIONS. 

These, as distinct from by-laws, are special rules 
made by a sanitary authority by virtue of particular 
powers conferred upon it, and are applicable only to a 
limited area or class of people within its jurisdiction. 

The power to prescribe a building line beyond wffiich 

Note, ( u ) denotes operative only by Urban District Councils j 

unless power is given by the Ministry of Health to Rural District 
Councils. j 
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new buildings cannot be erected is a case in point, or 
the power to make standing orders governing its own 
proceedings and the conduct of its officials. 

OFFICERS. 

The endeavour of society to safeguard and improve 
its health by concerted effort has led to the development 
of an expert trained public health service. Every urban 
and rural sanitary authority must appoint a medical 
officer of health and a sanitary inspector. The urban 
authority is limited to one each of these, but may appoint 
assistants. The rural authority may appoint as many as 
it thinks desirable. County Councils must appoint a 
whole-time medical officer. The Councils of all Counties 
and of all Boroughs with a population of 10,000 must 
appoint a public analyst. The Public Health Act, 1875, 
Section 189, requires the appointment of a surveyor, 
clerk, and treasurer. In fact, however, a modem town has 
a numerous and skilled staff, including in some cases such 
officers as district sanitary inspectors, health visitors, 
and tuberculosis officers. In some towns the inspectors 
specialize, e.g. on dairies, cowsheds, milkshops, slaughter- 
houses, meat and fish, and so on. 

The administration of the Acts affecting public health 
entails the appointment of large outdoor and indoor 
staffs. The staffs include sanitary inspectors (male and 
female), disinfectant officers, public analysts, bacteri- 
ologists, fever hospital administrators, keepers of mortu- 
aries, etc. 

The pivot of the whole system is the Medical Officer 
of Health. Generally, his duties are to inform himself 
of all the influences affecting or threatening to affect 
injuriously the public health in his district ; to advise 
the council of all sanitary points involved in their action, 
to deal with cases of infectious diseases, to take steps to 
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remove nuisances injurious to health ; to direct the 
inspection of food ; to deal with offensive trades, etc. 

The County Medical Officer supervises the work of the 
district medical officers. 

The Medical Officer of Health must be a legally 
qualified practitioner with special additional qualifica- 
tions. It is necessary that all persons engaged in public 
health work, whether health officers, inspectors, or 
nurses, should be trained for their special work. The 
training of physicians for public health work is 
particularly urgent. Certificates or other evidence of 
adequate training for this work have been obtainable in 
the United Kingdom since 1871, when a special exam- 
ination in State Medicine was inaugurated at Trinity ! 

College, Dublin. The Local Government Act, 1888, 

Section 18, prohibited the appointment as medical officer 
of health for any area having a population of 50,000 or 
more, after 1st January, 1892, of any medical prac- 
titioner who did not hold a special diploma in public 
health. j 

The Medical Officer of Health is required to keep the 
Council informed of the health of the district, to super- 
vise the proceedings, and to have all the powers of the 
inspector of nuisances. He is required to make an Annual 
Report and special reports (if necessary) to the Ministry 
of Health on the health and sanitary conditions of the 
district. If such reports are satisfactory, one-half of his 
salary and one-half that of the sanitary inspector is re- 
funded by the County Council. The Local Government 
Act, 1929, provides for the continuance of these pay- 
ments, but the Exchequer Contribution Account ceased 
on 1st April, 1930. 

The sanitary inspector is required to search out and 
report on all nuisances prejudicial to health, and, under 
instructions, to take proceedings for their abatement. 
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He is required to make reports to the medical officer of 
health, to procure samples of food for public analysis, 
and to inspect, condemn, and seize any food exposed for 
sale which appears to be unfit for human consumption. 

The Public Health (Officers) Act, 1921, provides that 
a full-time medical officer of health and sanitary inspector 
shall be removable by the local authorit}/-, with the con- 
sent of the Minister of Health, or by the Minister, but not 
otherwise. If the medical officer of health is restricted 
from engaging in practice as a medical practitioner, his 
appointment cannot be for a limited period. The same 
applies also to the sanitary inspector, if he is required 
by the terms of his appointment to devote the whole of 
his time to the duties of his office. 

Section 58 (1) of the Local Government Act, 1929, pro- 
vides that the council of every county shall, in consulta- 
tion with the councils of districts, formulate arrange- 
ments for securing that every medical officer of health 
subsequently appointed for a district shall be restricted 
by the terms of his appointment from engaging in private 
practice. 

Section 59 (1) provides that the Minister may make 
regulations prescribing the qualifications of medical 
officers and health visitors appointed under the Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare Act, 1918, the Public Health 
(Tuberculosis) Act, 1921, or any regulations for the 
treatment of venereal disease under the Public Health 
Acts. 

RATING AND BORROWING. 

Part VI of the Public Health Act, 1875, provided the 
rating and borrowing powers, etc., including the Private 
Improvement Rate. The rating provisions have been 
entirely superseded by the Rating and Valuation Acts, 
1925 to 1930. 
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Powers of borrowing for the purpose of the Public 
Health Acts were limited to two years' assessable value, 
repayable within a period not exceeding sixty years. 
Section 74 of the Local Government Act, 1929, repeals all 
enactments imposing limits on borrowing powers based 
on rateable or assessable value as from 1st October, 
1929. 

Audit of accounts of local authorities is also provided 
for. (See Chapter XXVIII.) 

Part VII of the Public Health Act, 1875, contains 
provision respecting legal proceedings, including the 
prosecution of offences and the recovery of penalties, 
etc. 

ALTERATION OF AREAS. 

Part VIII of the Public Health Act, 1875, deals with 
alterations of areas and the union of districts. Urban 
powers under the Public Health Acts may be conferred 
on Rural District Councils by the Minister of Health. 
The County Council has power to issue an Order tinder 
Section 57 of the Local Government Act, 1888, to convert 
an Urban District into a Rural District. The whole or 
any part of any such district may be transferred from 
one district to another, and new urban or rural districts 
may be formed. 

The Local Government Act, 1929, Part IV, provides 
for a General Review of local government areas by the 
council of every county as soon as may be after the 
commencement of the Act. Such a review will be after 
conferences with representatives of the councils of the 
several districts wholly or partly within the count} 7 . 
It will consider the circumstances of all such districts, 
and whether it is desirable to effect any changes in 
boundaries, or by union of districts, by transfer, by con- 
version, or by the formation of new districts. The 
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General Review must be completed by 1st April, 1932. 
Subsequent periodical reviews must be made whenever 
the county council think it desirable, and must, if so 
required by the Minister, review generally the circum- 
stances of the districts within the county. The interval 
between any two revisions must in no case be less than 
ten years. 

Part IX of the Public Health Act, 1875, provides for 
the powers of the Local Government Board (now the 
Ministry of Health), including inquiries by the Minister, 
Provisional Orders ; power of the Minister to enforce 
performance of duty by defaulting local authority ; 
power of the Minister in relation to local Acts, etc. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the last half century the public health, however 
measured, has enormously improved. The death rate 
at each age-period right up to old age has decreased, 
and average life has been lengthened by some eleven or 
twelve years. Not only so, but the balance of evidence 
favours the conclusion that the average standard of 
health has been raised, for, while many lives have been 
saved which would formerly have been sacrificed, many 
others — almost certainly a much larger number — have 
been saved from the malnutrition, defective hygiene, and 
actual diseases which cause deterioration of health. 
Furthermore, the greatest saving has been in young 
lives, and the years of life saved are being lived chiefly 
at ages 15 to 65, when, economically and socially, they 
have the highest value. Of communicable diseases in 
this country, we know that tuberculosis claims only 
half its former number of victims, that typhus fever 
has been almost extinguished, and that typhoid fever 
is but a shadow of its former self. 

In the thirty years 1841-70, the death rate averaged 
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21-1 per 1,000, while in recent years it has been only 
11 to 12 per 1,000 ; and the actual number of deaths in 
1925 was smaller than in 1867, when the population 
was only about 56 per cent of that estimated for 1925. 

Sir Arthur Newsholme expresses his conviction that — 
although we are still ignorant as to effective means for 
preventing respiratory infections, including influenza, 
and are only at the beginning of possibilities for pre- 
venting cancerous growths — a very large proportion of 
the total sickness and mortality before old age is entirely 
preventable, and that the accomplishment of what is 
practicable depends, more than on any other factor, on 
extension of our sense of personal and communal respon- 
sibility followed by corresponding action. Increased 
application of our present knowledge in personal life 
and in public health administration is thus even more 
important than advance in general knowledge. 

But sound health is our greatest personal and natural 
asset, and disease is always more expensive than health. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1929. 

Part L Functions of Local Authorities. 

[a) Distribution of Certain Functions between 
Local Authorities 

1. Administration of Food and Drugs [Adulteration) 
Act , 1928, and the Appointment of Public Analysts . 
(i) The administration of the Food and Drugs (Adultera- 
tion) Act, 1928, and the appointment of a public analyst 
should be assigned to County and County Borough 
Councils. 

(ii) Councils of county districts should retain the 
right to obtain samples and take proceedings. 
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(iii) A County Council should be empowered to con- 
tribute towards the costs incurred by a council of the 
county district. (This is provided by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929.) 

2. Administration of the Milk and Dairies Acts. In 
view of the short time during which the Milk and 
Dairies Acts and Orders have been operative the Com- 
missioners do not recommend any further reassignment 
of functions at this stage. 

CONSOLIDATION OF HEALTH LAWS. 

The Minister of Health in pursuance of the policy 
of consolidating the various statutes regulating the 
work of the Ministry in December, 1930, appointed a 
committee under the chairmanship of Viscount Chelms- 
ford with the following terms of reference — 

“ With a view to consolidation of the enactments 
applying to England and Wales (exclusive of London) 
and dealing with (a) local authorities and local govern- 
ment , and ( b ) matters relating to the public health, 
to consider under what heads these enactments should 
be grouped in consolidating legislation, and what 
amendments of the existing law are desirable for 
facilitating consolidation and securing simplicity, uni- 
formity and conciseness/' ’ 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

The public health powers of local authorities in Scot- 
land and Ireland are very similar to those of the 
corresponding authorities in England and Wales. In 
some instances the legislation relating to these countries 
is included in separate Acts, some of which have been 
passed a year or more after the Acts relating to England 
and Wales. In Scotland, since the creation of the 
Board of Health, the co-ordination of powers has become 
more apparent. 



CHAPTER XII 


HOUSING 

The problem of housing is due among other causes to 
past negligence on the part of the legislature, which 
first approached the subject on national lines in 1851. 
The increased cost of building, higher rates, attractive- 
ness of alternative investments, and more stringent 
building regulations checked the supply of houses even 
before the war. The cessation of building operations 
during the war of 1914-19, and the discouragement of 
private enterprise, consequent upon the difficulty of com- 
manding an economic rent, resulted in a still further 
reduction in the supply of houses. During the period 
which immediately followed the war, the cost of housing 
increased, owing to the heavy demands on the industry 
and the growth of the building “ rings ” which were 
not controlled by the Government. 

While these causes were responsible for placing a 
check on the supply, public interest in the problem 
was awakened by the introduction of legislation, and the 
growth of sanitary knowledge with a recognition of the 
connection between bad housing and ill-health. It is 
generally admitted that neglect of housing and town 
planning in the past is the prime cause of those narrow 
and insanitary streets and courts which are the usual 
heritage of an old town. These slums place a great 
burden of unnecessary suffering on the unfortunate 
members of the community who inhabit them. The 
creation of Housing Trusts consequent upon the greater 
philanthropic interest in the welfare of the working 
classes has in some instances formed models for further 
action. The demand by the worker for a higher standard 
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of life, has included that of an improvement in his hous- 
ing conditions. 

The Housing Acts now mean the Housing Acts, 1925 
and 1930, together with the temporary provisions of 
the Housing, etc., Act, 1923, and the Housing (Financial 
Provisions) Act, 1924, so far as they amend these Acts. 

The Housing Act, 1925, now known as the Principal 
Act and the Act of 1930, are construed as one and cited 
together as the Housing Acts, 1925 and 1930. (Housing 
Act, 1930, Sect. 65 (1).) 

The Five Parts of the Housing Act, 1925 — 

Part I. Provision for securing the repair, mainten- 
ance, and sanitary conditions of houses. 

(This has been modified by the Housing Act, 1930, 

Part II.) 

Part II. Improvement and reconstruction schemes. 

(This has practically been repealed by the Housing 

Act, 1930, Part I, and is dealt with later). 

Part III. Provision of houses for the working classes. 

Part IV. Financial provisions. 

(These have been modified by the Housing Act, 

1930.) 

Part V. General. 

“ The problem of dealing with unhealthy and in- 
sanitary areas is so complicated and difficult that it 
cannot be solved by any one panacea. To insure success 
the problem must be attacked from every possible 
direction by means of every possible power or influence.” 
(Unhealthy Areas Committee.) 

In reality there are three main groups of provisions, 
viz. — 

I. The repair of individual houses. 

II. The clearance of slum areas. 

III. The provision of new houses. 
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The provisions of the first group may be subdivided 
into four, viz. — 

1. Repairs to individual houses. 

2. Closing orders. 

3. Demolition orders. { 

4. Appeals. j 

f- 

THE HOUSING ACT, 1930. ( 

The principal objects of the Housing Act, 1930, are 
to simplify the procedure and facilitate the task of 
clearing away existing slums (clearance areas), and to 
prevent the creation of new slums by stopping the 
deterioration of other areas (improvement areas). In 
the case of clearance areas, the Act dispenses with the 
necessity for a formal scheme, and distinguishes between 
the procedure under which an area is declared to be 
insanitary and the subsequent procedure under which 
the area is dealt with when cleared. In regard to the 
first procedure, every opportunity for stating their case 
is afforded by the Act to owners of property. In the 
case of improvement areas, the Act provides wholly new 
machinery. j 

The opportunity has also been taken to make a num- 
ber of amendments to the existing law, and the Minister j: 

of Health has it in mind to introduce a fresh consolidat- j 

ing Act into Parliament as soon as possible. j 

It is within the knowledge of local authorities that 
many of the working classes of this country live in sordid 
and degrading housing conditions, the continuance of 
which is nothing less than a social menace. These con- 
ditions are due to many causes: poverty, indifference, 
lack of better accommodation. The new Act is an 
earnest of the determination of the Legislature to do 
everything possible to put an end to conditions of this 
kind. For its successful operation it demands the full j 
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and hearty co-operation of all local agencies in the 
acquisition and spreading of knowledge as to bad con- 
ditions, and in forming a sound public opinion to assist 
the Government in putting an end to them. 

In this work the local authorities must themselves 
take the leading part, and the Minister is confident 
that they will rise to the full measure of their 
responsibility. 

The Act is divided into five parts with sixty-five 
Sections and six Schedules. It received the Royal 
Assent on 1st August, 1930, and in accordance with 
Section 65 (4) came into operation at the expiration of 
fourteen days from the date of its passing. 

The Five Parts of the Housing Act, 1930, are as 
follows — 

Part I. Provisions with respect to the clearance or 
improvement of unhealthy areas. 

Part II. Provisions with respect to the repair or 
demolition of insanitary houses. 

Part III. Provisions with respect to the provision of 
housing accommodation and Government assistance 
towards cost of re-housing operations. 

Part IV. Provision of houses in rural districts. 

Part V. General and miscellaneous. 

The six Schedules are as follows — 

First Schedule. Clearance orders. 

Second Schedule. Compulsory purchase orders. 

Part I. Provisions applicable in the case of com- 
pulsory purchase orders made for the purposes of this 
Act, and, subject to the modifications contained in Part 

II of this Schedule, in the case of such orders made for the 
purposes of Part III of the principal Act. 

Part II. Modifications applicable in the case of com- 
pulsory purchase orders made for the purposes of Part 

III of the principal Act. 
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Third Schedule. 

Part I. Modifications to be made in subsection (1) ! 

of Section 46 of the principal Act for the purposes of its 
application to the assessment of compensation under this 
Act in the case of lands comprised in a clearance area. 

Part II. Rules as to assessment of compensation 
applicable in the case of land purchased under Part I of 
this Act, not being land comprised in a clearance area. 

Fourth Schedule. Temporary rules of procedure. 

Fifth Schedule. Minor and consequential amend- ; 

ments of the principal Act. j 

Sixth Schedule. Enactments repealed. 

DEFINITIONS. 

(a) Local Authorities — 

(i) As respects the City of London, the Common 
Council. 

(ii) As respects any other part of the Administrative 
County of London, the Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough. 

(iii) Elsewhere : The Council of the County Borough 
or County District. (Act 1930, Sect. 24.) 

(b) Housing Committee. Local Authorities must ap- 1 1 

point a Housing Committee consisting as to a majority 

of members of the Council. (Act 1925, Sect. 111.) 

(c) Owner. The expression “ owner ” in relation to 
any building or land, means a person, other than a 
mortgagee not in possession, who is for the time being 
entitled to dispose of the fee simple of the building or 
land, whether in possession or in reversion, and includes 
also a person holding or entitled to the rents and profits 
of the building or land under a lease or agreement, the 
unexpired term whereof exceeds three years. (Act 

1930, Sect. 62 (1).) j 
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(d) Landlord. Means any person who lets for habita- 
tion to a tenant any house under any contract referred 
to in this Section, and includes his successors in title. 
(Act 1925, Sect. 1 (3).) 

(e) The Housing Acts defined as above. 

(/) The Confirming Authority is the Ministry of Health. 

Provisions with Respect to the Repair or 
Demolition of Insanitary Houses 

i. LEGISLATION. 

Housing Act, 1925 : Part I. 

Housing Act, 1930: Part II. 

The Acts recognize two classes of unsatisfactory 
houses — 

(i) Those which are “ not in all respects reasonably 
fit for human habitation/' 

(ii) Those which are “in a state so dangerous or 
injurious to health as to be unfit for human habita- 
tion/ ' 

The former class is to be dealt with by repair, the 
latter by closure with a view to repair or demolition. 

For individual houses unfit for human habitation 
which could be made fit the local authority have had 
imposed on them the duty under the 1930 Act of requir- 
ing the owner to make the house fit, and if the owner 
defaults the local authority may do the work themselves 
and recover the cost. The local authority is also given 
power to advance money to owners undertaking repairs. 
If the house could not at reasonable expense be made 
fit the local authority might make an order and enforce 
its demolition. It was not contemplated that local 
authorities should proceed to the demolition of individual 
houses unless alternative accommodation was made 
available. 
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2. LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

For the purpose of Part I of the Act of 1930 — 

(a) As respects the City of London: The Common 
Council. 

(b) As respects any other part of the administrative 
County of London : The Metropolitan Borough Council. 

(c) Elsewhere: The Borough, or Urban District, or 
Rural District Council. (Housing Act, 1930, Sect. 24.) 

3. PROMOTION OF ACTION. 

By a local authority, upon consideration of — 

(a) An official representation ; or 

(b) A report from any of their officers ; or 

(c) other information in their possession. 

(Housing Act, 1930, Sect. 17.) 

OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION means — 

(1) In the case of any local authority 

(a) A representation made to that authority by the 
medical officer thereof, and includes also 

(< b ) In the case of the Council of a county district 
not being an urban district which is a borough, or 
containing a population of more than 10,000, a repre- 
sentation by the medical officer of health of the 
County to the County Council ; and 

(c) In the case of the Council of a metropolitan 
borough a representation by the medical officer of 
health of the County of London to the London County 
Council. 

(2) The medical officer of health of a local authority 
shall make an official representation whenever he is of 
opinion — 

(i) That any dwelling-house in their district is unfit 
for human habitation, or 

(ii) That any area in their district is an area which 
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should be dealt with either as a clearance area or as 
an improvement area ; and 

(3) Complaint to the medical officer of health in 
writing by — 

(i) Any justice of the peace acting for the district ; or 

(ii) Any four or more local government electors ; or 

(iii) In the case of a rural district, the Parish 

Council of any parish within the district ; 

(a) That any dwelling-house is unfit for human 
habitation; or 

(b) That any area should be dealt with either as 
a clearance area or as an improvement area. 

(4) Duty of medical officer forthwith — 

(i) To inspect that house or that area, and 
(ii) To make a report to the local authority stating 
the facts of the case and whether in his opinion the 
house is unfit for human habitation, or whether the 
area should be dealt with as a clearance area or as an 
improvement area ; but 

(5) The absence of any such complaint shall not ex- 
cuse him from inspecting any dwelling-house or area and 
making a representation thereon to the local authority. 

( 6 ) The local authority must take into consideration as 
soon as may be any official representation that has been 
made to them. 

4 . OBLIGATIONS AS TO REPAIR OF HOUSES. 

(a) Conditions to be implied on letting houses. 

(i) County of London, £40 ; (ii) Elsewhere, £26. 

That the house will be kept by the landlord dur- 
ing the tenancy in all respects reasonably fit for 
human habitation. 

This is not confined to “ sanitary ” defects. It 
includes, for instance, defective ceiling plaster 
which falls. (Act, 1925, Sect. 1 .) 
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(b) The expression “ sanitary defects ” includes lack 
of air space or of ventilation, darkness, dampness, 
absence of adequate and readily accessible water supply 
or sanitary accommodation or of other conveniences and 
inadequate paving or drainage of courts, yard, or pas- 
sages. (Act 1930, Sect. 62 (1).) 

In Arlidge v. Tottenham U.D.C. (L.R. 1922, 2 K.B. 
719) the Divisional Court held that the expression “ any 
house suitable for occupation by persons of the work- 
ing classes ” must be construed in its natural and 
ordinary sense without reference to any particular rental 
values. 

It is to be noticed, however, that the Settled Land 
Act, 1925, Section 119, Schedule V, Section 117 (XXV), 
defines f< small dwellings as meaning dwelling houses of 
a rateable value not exceeding £100 per annum/' 

(c) The expressions “ house " or “ dwelling-house ” 
include, unless the context otherwise requires, any part 
of a building which is occupied or intended to be occu- 
pied as a separate dwelling. (Act 1930, Sect. 62 (3).) 

(d) Information must be given to tenants of houses 
for the working classes as to the address of — 

(i) The agent of the property ; and 

(ii) The Medical Officer of Health. 

5. POWER OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES TO MAKE 

BY-LAWS. 

(a) To make by-laws under the Public Health Acts 
respecting houses divided into separate tenements. 

(b) To make by-laws under the Housing Act, 1925, 
Sect. 6, with respect to houses intended or used for 
occupation by the working classes and let in lodgings 
or occupied by members of more than one family. 

(c) To execute works where the owner has failed to 
comply with the by-laws. 
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6. POWER OF LOCAL AUTHORITY AS TO 
NUISANCES. 

(a) As an alternative to the use of their powers under 
the Housing Acts, many local authorities prefer to pro- 
ceed under the Public Health Act, 1875, as to nuisances. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, Section 46, provides 
that the local authority may require the occupier of a 
house to cleanse it if it appears to them, on the certificate 
of the Medical Officer of Health, that it is in such filth} 7 ’ 
condition as to endanger health. In default of the 
occupier, the local authority may do the work themselves 
and recover the expenses from him. 

Under Section 41 notice to remedy defective drains, 
etc., may be served either on the owner or occupier, 
but expenses incurred by the local authority in doing 
the work can be recovered only from the owner. Under 
Section 47, the occupier of any house in an urban dis- 
trict who allows the contents of any w.c., privy or cess- 
pool to overflow or soak therefrom is liable to a penalty, 
and the local authority may recover from him the ex- 
penses incurred by them in doing any necessary work. 

Under the nuisance provisions of Sections 91 to 111, 
nuisances required to be dealt with summarily include 
any premises in such a state as to be a nuisance or in- 
jurious to health, any accumulation or deposits which 
are a nuisance or injurious to health. The Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, Sections 2 to 15, are gener- 
ally similar to those of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
but Section 15 contains express provisions under which 
a person may be fined for wilfully damaging, stopping 
up or improperly using any drain, sanitary convenience, 
or water supply. 

(b) Housing Act, 1925, Section 8 — 

(i) To make periodical inspection of their district 
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for the purpose of ascertaining whether any houses 

are unfit for human habitation. 

(ii) To keep such records as the Minister may 

prescribe. 

(iii) To proceed as described below. 

(c) In determining for the purposes of this Act 
whether a house is fit for human habitation, regard shall 
be had to the extent, if any, to which by reason of dis- 
repair or sanitary defects the house falls short of the 
provisions of any by-laws in operation in the district, 
or of the general standard of housing accommodation 
for the working classes in the district. (Act 1930, Sect. 
62 (3).) 

(d) The Housing Consolidated Regulations, 1925^ 
require regular and systematic inspection of dwelling 
houses with a view to the remedying of defects “ which 
may tend to render the house dangerous or injurious to 
the health of an inhabitant/ * 

(e) National Health Insurance Acts, as to excessive 
sickness. 

(/) Rent and Mortgages Interest (Restrictions) Acts. 

The Ministry of Health in their " Manual on Unfit 
Houses,” indicate a standard of fitness which should be 
regarded as a minimum standard for a habitable house. 

In that Manual it is laid down that a fit house 
should be — 

(1) Free from serious dampness. 

(2) Satisfactorily lighted and ventilated. 

(3) Properly drained, and provided with adequate 
sanitary conveniences, and with a sink and suitable 
arrangements for disposing of slop water. 

(4) In good general repair, and 
should have 

(5) A satisfactory water supply. 

(6) Adequate washing accommodation. 
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(7) Adequate facilities for preparing and cooking food. 

(8) A well-ventilated store for keeping food. 

These requirements have been incorporated in and 
augmented by Section 62 of the Housing Act, 1930, 
which requires, in addition, the paving and drainage of 
courts, yards, and passages. 

7. EXECUTION OF WORKS TO COMPLY WITH 

BY-LAWS. 

(1) By-laws may impose the duty upon the owner of 
executing any work required to comply therewith. 

(2) For the purpose of discharging any duty so im- 
posed, the owner or other person may at all reasonable 
hours enter upon any part of the premises. 

(3) Where the owner or other person has failed to ex- 
ecute any works which he has been requested to execute 
under any such by-laws, 

(a) the local authority by whom they are enforced 
may, after giving to him not less than twenty-one 
days’ notice in writing, themselves execute the works 
and recover the costs and expenses ; and 

(b) for that purpose the provisions of this part of 
this Act with respect to the enforcement of notices 
requiring the execution of works ; and 

( c ) the recovery of expenses by local authorities 
shall apply with such modifications as may be neces- 
sary. (Act 1925, Sect. 7, and Act 1930, 5th Sch.) 

8 . CLOSING ORDER IN RESPECT OF UNDERGROUND 

ROOMS. 

A room habitually used as a sleeping place — 

(1) The surface of the floor of which is more than 
three feet below the surface of the part of the street 
adjoining or nearest to the room, or 
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(2) more than three feet below the surface of any 
ground within nine feet of the room, 

(3) shall for the purposes of this Part of this Act be 
deemed to be unfit for human habitation if the room 
either — 

[a) is not on an average at least seven feet in 
height from floor to ceiling, or 

(&) does not comply with such regulation as the 
local authority with the consent of the Minister may 
prescribe. 

Provided that, if the local authority fail to make such 
regulations, the Minister may himself make them. 
(Act 1925, Sect. 18, and Act 1930, 5th Sch.) 

9. POWER OF LOCAL AUTHORITY TO REQUIRE 
REPAIR OF INSANITARY HOUSE. 

Where a local authority, upon consideration of 
(a) an official representation, or 
(5) a report from any of their officers, or 
( c ) other information, in their possession, 
are satisfied that any dwelling-house which is occupied 
or is of a type suitable for occupation by persons of 
the working classes is in any respect unfit for human 
habitation, they shall, 

(i) unless they are satisfied that it is not capable at 
a reasonable expense of being rendered so fit, 

(ii) serve upon such person as is hereinafter men- 
tioned a notice requiring him, within such reasonable 
time, not being less than twenty-one days, as may be 
specified in the notice, 

(iii) to execute the works specified in the notice, 
and stating that in the opinion of the authority, those 
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works will render the house fit for human habitation. 

(Act 1930, Sect. 17 (i).) 

io. ENFORCEMENT OF NOTICE REQUIRING 

EXECUTION OF REPAIRS. 

(1) If a notice under the last preceding Section is not 
complied with, then — 

(a) after the time specified in the notice, or 

(b) if an appeal has been made after the expiration 

of twenty-one days from the final determination of the 

appeal, or 

(c) of such longer period as the court may fix, 
the local authority may themselves do the work. 

(2) The local authority may give notice of their in- 
tention so to do. 

(3) Any expenses incurred by a local authority under 
this section may be recovered by them by action or 
summarily as a civil debt. 

(4) In all summary proceedings by the local authority 
for the recovery of any such expenses, the time within 
which proceedings may be taken shall be reckoned from 
the date of the service of the demand. 

(5) The local authority may by order declare any such 
expenses to be payable by weekly or other instalments 
within a period not exceeding thirty years with interest. 

(6) The amount of any expenses and interest thereon 
due to a local authority under this section shall be a 
charge on the premises in respect of which the expenses 
were incurred as provided by the Law of Property Act, 
1925. 

(7) No action taken under this, or the last preceding 
section, shall prejudice or affect any other powers of 
the local authority; or any remedy available to the 
tenant of a dwelling-house against his landlord, either 
at common law or otherwise. (Act 1930, Sect. 18.) 
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ii. POWER OF LOCAL AUTHORITY TO ORDER 
DEMOLITION OF INSANITARY HOUSE. 

(1) Under conditions similar to those mentioned in 
paragraph 8 ante, but where the dwelling-house is not 
capable of being rendered so fit. 

(2) Local authority may, after consultation with any 
owner or mortgagee, postpone for six months if they 
accept an undertaking that he will within a specified 
time carry out such works as will render the house fit for 
human habitation, or (Act 1930, Sect. 19 (2) ) that it shall 
not be used for human habitation until the authority 
cancel the undertaking. 

(3) If- 

(a) No such undertaking is accepted by the author- 
ity, or 

(i b ) if the undertaking is not complied with within 
the specified time, or 

(c) the house is at any time used in contravention 
of the terms of the undertaking, 
the owner fails therein, and the local authority shall 
forthwith make a 

Demolition Order requiring that the house shall be 
vacated 

(i) within a period to be specified in the order, not 
being less than twenty-eight days from the date on 
which the order becomes operative, and 

(ii) that it shall be demolished within six weeks 
after the expiration of that period, or 

(iii) if the house is not vacated before the expira- 
tion of that period, within six weeks after the date on 
which it is vacated, or 

(iv) in either case, within such longer period as in 
the circumstances the local authority deem it reason- 
able to specify. (Act 1930, Sect. 19.) 
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Power is given to the local authority to deal with part 
of a <f building/' (Act 1930, Sect. 20.) 

12. PROCEDURE WHERE DEMOLITION ORDER OR 
CLOSING ORDER IS MADE OR UNDERTAKING 
AS GIVEN TO USES OF HOUSE. 

(1) When a Demolition Order has become operative, 
the owner or owners shall demolish that house within 
the time limited in that behalf by the Order, and 

(a) If the house is not demolished within that time, 

(b) The local authority shall enter and demolish the 
house and sell the materials thereof. 

(c) Any expenses incurred by the local authority, 
after giving credit for any amount realized by the sale 
of materials, may be recovered by them as a simple 
contract debt in the County Court within the juris- 
diction of which the premises are situate. 

(d) Any surplus in the hands of the local authority 
shall be paid by them to the owner of the building. 

( 2 ) Any person who, knowing that — 

(a) Closing Order has become operative and applies 
to the premises, or 

(b) an undertaking has been given not to use those 
premises in contravention of the terms of the Order 
or Undertaking, and 

(c) permits them to be so used, shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding twenty 
pounds and to a further penalty of five pounds for 
every day after conviction. 

( 3 ) Where an Undertaking has been given, nothing 
in the Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Acts, 
1920 to 1925 , or in any enactments amending those Acts, 
shall prevent any owner of those premises from obtain- 
ing possession thereof. (Act 1930 , Sect. 21 .) 
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APPEALS. 

(1) Any person aggrieved by — 

(a) a notice requiring the execution of works, 

(b) a demand for the recovery of expenses incurred 
by a local authority in executing works specified in 
such notice, 

(c) an order made by a local authority with respect 
to any such expenses, 

(d) a demolition order, 

(e) a closing order so made, or a refusal to deter- 
mine a closing order, 

may, within twenty-one days after the date of the service 
of the notice, etc., 

(1) appeal to the County Court within the jurisdiction 
of which the premises to which the notice, etc., relates are 
situate, and 

(ii) no proceedings shall be taken by the local authority 
to enforce any notice before the appeal has been finally 
determined. 

(2) An appeal to a County Court shall, notwithstand- 
ing anything in Section 19 of the Administration of 
Justice Act, 1925, be tried without a jury. 

(3) Rules shall be made and shall make provision with 
respect to inspection by the judge of the premises. 

(4) An appeal shall lie on any point of law from a 
decision of a County Court judge to the Court of Appeal. 

(5) Any notice, etc., shall, if no such appeal is brought, 
become operative on the expiration of the period of 
twenty-one days. 

In the Ilkeston Case on Demolition Orders it was 
decided that the house must be of “working class” type. 
The Order is subject to alteration or variation by infor- 
mation submitted any time before final decision. The 
County Court judge need not restrict himself to questions 
of law, but may deal with financial and technical matters. 
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FINANCE. 

(a) Rates: No statutory limit. 

(b) Maximum Loan Periods: 80 years for land; 60 
years for building : 30 years for sewers ; 20 years for roads. 

Section 91 of the Housing Act, 1925, provides for 
local authorities making loans to owners of houses “ for 
the purpose of carrying out work of reconstruction, en- 
largements or improvements of them/' Such loans can 
be given only if the local authority are of opinion that 
after the works are carried out the house or building 
would be in all respects fit for habitation as a dwelling- 
house or as houses for the working classes. 

Provision with Respect to the Clearance or 
Improvement of Unhealthy Areas 

1. LEGISLATION. 

Housing Act, 1925: Part II, which has been replaced 
by the 

Housing Act, 1930: Part I, which deals with 
I. Clearance Areas and 
II. Improvement Areas. 

2. LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

(1) Local Authority means the Council of a County 
borough or County district. (Act 1930, Sect. 15.) 

(2) Application to London — 

(a) Within the City of London : the Common Council, 
provided that in an improvement area by-laws for 
securing 

(i) the stability of buildings or 

(ii) the prevention of or safety from fire 

shall be made and enforced by the London County 
Council. 

(b) Outside the City of London the authority is 
the London County Council — 
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(i) to declare an area to be an improvement area ; 

(ii) to determine what steps shall be taken for 
the improvement of that area ; 

(iii) to purchase any land which they deem it 
expedient to acquire for the opening out of the 
area ; 

(iv) to carry out such demolition of buildings 
and such street works on that land as they deem 
necessary ; 

(v) to make any by-laws with respect to the area ; 
and 

(vi) to enforce such of those by-laws as are by- 
laws for securing the stability of buildings or the 
prevention of or safety from fire, but 

(c) The Council of the Metropolitan Borough in 
which the area is situated, on being informed by the 
County Council as to the steps which the County 
Council have determined to be necessary for the im- 
provement of the area, 

(i) shall, subject as aforesaid, take those steps; 
and 

(ii) shall thereafter serve and enforce any neces- 
sary notices requiring 

(a) the execution of works or dwelling-houses in 
the area, or 

(. b ) the demolition of dwelling-houses, or 

(c) the closing of parts of buildings therein, and 

(iii) shall observe and enforce compliance with any 
by-laws made by the County Council with respect to 
the area, not being by-laws for securing the stability 
of buildings or the prevention of or safety from 
fire. 

In default, the Minister may by order transfer those 
powers and duties to the County Council. (Act 1930, 
Sect. 16.) 
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CLEARANCE AREAS. 

Section I provides for the declaration by local author- 
ities of unhealthy areas as Clearance Areas, with a view 
to the demolition of all buildings therein. 

There is no statutory definition of a Clearance Area, 
but Section 16 (5) (i) provides that the London County 
Council shall not declare any area to be a Clearance Area 
unless that area contains more than ten dwelling-houses. 

In Committee on the Bill an amendment was agreed 
to, designed to make it quite clear that a Clearance Area 
may include buildings other than dwelling-houses. It 
was explained that the amendment was introduced on 
behalf of the London County Council. 

The Minister of Health (Mr. Arthur Greenwood) said a 
Clearance Area would not necessarily be a solid mass of 
buildings. It might have ‘ f islands ' ' in it which would not 
constitute part of the clearance scheme. There might be 
public buildings, churches, and so on, which would form 
no part of the Clearance Area and obviously would 
remain. The intention was to make a Clearance Area one 
which consisted entirely of buildings, including houses, 
that were either unfit for human habitation, or injurious 
to the public health, because of their bad management, 
and entirely to clear that area. 

The procedure under the Act of 1930 may be outlined 
as follows — 

i. Local Authority may Declare Unhealthy Area to be 
Clearance Area. (1) Where a local authority, upon 
consideration of an official representation or other in- 
formation in their possession, are satisfied as respects 
any area in their district — 

(i) That the dwelling-houses in that area are 

(a) by reason of disrepair or sanitary defects 
unfit for human habitation ; or 

(b) by reason of their bad arrangement, or 
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(c) the narrowness or bad arrangement of the 
streets dangerous or injurious to the health of the 
inhabitants of the area, 

(ii) that the other buildings, if any, in the area are 
for the like reason dangerous or injurious to the health 
of the inhabitants ; and 

(iii) that the most satisfactory method of dealing 
with the conditions in the area is the demolition of all 
the buildings in the area ; 

the authority shall 

(a) cause that area to be defined on a map in such 
manner as to exclude from the area any building 
which is not unfit for human habitation or dangerous 
or injurious to health ; and 

(b) pass a resolution declaring the area so defined 
• to be a Clearance Area , that is to say, an area to 

be cleared of all buildings in accordance with the 
provisions hereinafter contained. 

Provided that, before passing any such resolution, the 
authority shall satisfy themselves — 

(a) that in so far as suitable accommodation available 
for the persons of the working classes who will be displac- 
ed by the clearance of the area does not already exist, 

(i) the authority can provide or 

(ii) secure the provision of 

such accommodation in advance of the displacements 
which will from time to time become necessary as 
the demolition of buildings in the area, or in different 
parts thereof, proceeds ; and 

(b) that the resources of the authority are sufficient 
for the purpose of carrying the resolution into effect. 
(2) A local authority shall forthwith transmit to the 

Minister — 

(a) a copy of any resolution passed by them under 
this section ; and 
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(6) a statement of the number of persons of the 
working classes who on a day specified in the state- 
ment were occupying the buildings comprised in the 
Clearance Area. 

(3) So soon as may be after a local authority have 
declared any area to be a Clearance Area they shall, in 
accordance with the appropriate provisions hereinafter 
in the Act contained, 

(a) proceed to secure the clearance of the area in 
one or other of the following ways, or 

(b) partly in one of those ways and partly in the 
other of them, 

that is to say — 

(i) by ordering the demolition of the buildings in 
the area ; or 

(ii) by purchasing the land comprised in the area 
and themselves undertaking, or otherwise securing, 
the demolition of the buildings thereon. 

The Act gives local authorities a general power of 
disposing of land in a cleared area. An area might be 
cleared either by requiring the owners to demolish the 
buildings themselves, or by the local authority pur- 
chasing the area and then arranging for demolition. 

The method of requiring the owners to demolish is a 
new one, and it is designed to enable local authorities, 
where they wish to do so, to secure the removal of a bad 
slum without being obliged to incur the enormously 
heavy capital expenditure of purchase and clearance. 
If a local authority wished to proceed by this method 
it would make a Clearance Order , which must be con- 
firmed by the Minister. If objections be taken there 
must be a public inquiry. 

After the Order had become operative, if the owner 
failed to demolish the buildings the local authority are em- 
powered to enter and demolish and recover the cost. The 
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cleared site would then remain with the owner, who could 
do what he liked with it subject to the local by-laws 
and any town planning scheme which might be in force. 

Clearance Orders. (1) Where as respects any area 
declared by them to be a Clearance Area a local authority 
determine to order any buildings in the area to be 
demolished, they shall make and submit to the Minister, 
for confirmation by him, an order (in the Act referred 
to as a Clearance Order) ordering the demolition of each 
of those buildings. 

(2) The provisions of the First Schedule to the Act 
shall have effect with respect to the making, submission, 
and confirmation of clearance orders. 

1 (3) When a Clearance Order has become operative, the 
owner or owners of any building to which the order 
applies shall — 

[a) demolish that building before the expiration of 
six weeks from the date on which the building is 
required by the order to be vacated, or 

( b ) if it is not vacated until after that date, before 
the expiration of six weeks from the date on which it 
| is vacated, or 

(c) in either case, before the expiration of such j 

; longer period as in the circumstances the local author- 

I ity may deem reasonable, 

I and if the building is not demolished before the expira- 

tion of that period, the local authority shall enter and 
demolish the building, and sell the materials thereof. 

(4) Any expenses incurred by an authority under the 
last preceding paragraph, after giving credit for any 
j amount realized by the sale of materials, 

(a) may be recovered by them as a simple contract 
debt in the County Court within the jurisdiction of 
which the premises are situated from the owner of the 
j building, or 

8 — (1898) 
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(i b ) if there is more than one owner, from the owners 
thereof in such shares as the judge may determine 
to be just and equitable; and 

(c) any owner who pays to the authority the full 
amount of their claim may in like manner recover 
from any other owner such contribution, if any, as the 
judge may determine to be just and equitable. 

Any surplus in the hands of the authority shall be paid 
by them 

(i) to the owner of the building, or 

(ii) if there is more than one owner, as those owners 
may agree, or 

(iii) in default of agreement, into the County Court 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 70 of the 
County Courts Act, 1888. 

(5) Where a Clearance Order has become operative, 
no land to which the order applies shall be used for 
building purposes, or otherwise developed, except sub- 
ject to such restrictions and conditions, if any, as the 
local authority may think fit to impose. 

Appeal by the owner lies to the Minister who shall 
make such order as he thinks proper, and the Minister's 
decision shall be final. 

3. Purchase by Local Authority of Land Surrounded 
by or Adjoining Clearance Area. Where a local authority 
determine to purchase land comprised in a Clearance 
Area, they may purchase also any land which is sur- 
rounded by the Clearance Area, and the acquisition of 
which is reasonably necessary for the purpose of securing 
a cleared area of convenient shape and dimensions. 

4. Provisions with Respect to Property Belonging to a 
Local Authority Within or Adjacent to a Clearance Area. 
A local authority when declaring an area to be a 
Clearance Area may include in that area any land which 
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they have previously acquired with the intention of 
demolishing the buildings thereon either under 

(a) Section 54 of the Housing Act, 1925 (Im- 
provements) ; or 

(b) Section 63 of the Housing Act, 1925 (New 
Houses). 

Where any such land of the authority is included in 
a Clearance Area, or being land surrounded by or 
adjoining a Clearance Area, might have been purchased 
by the authorit}^ under Section 3 of the Act, had it 
not previously been acquired by them ; the provision 
of this Act shall apply in relation to that land 

(i) as if it had been purchased by the authority 
as being land comprised in the Clearance Area, or 

(ii) as being land surrounded by or adjoining the 
Clearance Area, as the case may be. 

5 . Treatment of Clearance Area. (1) A local author- 
ity who have under this Part of this Act purchased any 
land comprised in, or surrounded by, or adjoining, a 
Clearance Area shall, as soon as may be — 

(i) cause every building thereon to be vacated, and 

(ii) subject to compliance with any provision con- 
tained in a Compulsory Purchase Order with respect 
to the carrying out of re-housing operations, shall 

(iii) deal with that land in one or other of the 
following ways, or partly in one of these ways and 
partly in the other of them, 

that is to say— 

(a) they shall demolish every building thereon 

(i) before the expiration of six weeks from the 
date on which it is vacated, or 

(ii) before the expiration of such longer period as 
in the circumstances they deem reasonable, and 

(iii) thereafter may sell or let the land subject to 
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such restrictions and conditions, if any, as they may 

think fit ; or 

(b) they may, subject to the approval of the Minister 
and subject to the like restrictions as are contained in 
Section 95 of the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907, with respect to the appropriation of land 
by local authorities under that section, appropriate 
the land for any purpose for which they are authorized 
to acquire land ; or 

(c) they shall, so soon as may be, sell or let the land 
subject to a condition that the buildings thereon shall 
be demolished forthwith and subject to such restric- 
tions and other conditions, if any, as they think fit. 

(2) Land sold or leased under this section shall be 
sold or leased at the best price or for the best rent that 
can reasonably be obtained having regard to any restric- 
tion or condition imposed. 

Any capital money received in respect of any transac- 
tion under this section shall be applied, with the sanc- 
tion of the Minister, either 

(i) in the repayment of debt, or 

(ii) for any other purpose for which capital money 
may be properly applied. 

(3) For the purposes of this section “ sale ” includes 
sale in consideration of a chief rent, rent charge or other 
similar periodical payment, and “ sell ” has a corre- 
sponding meaning. 

6. Power of Local Authority to Purchase Cleared Land 
which Owners have Failed to Re-develop. The Act of 
1930 enables the local authority to buy the area. Where 
they are unable to buy by agreement they may make a 
Compulsory Purchase Order , of which due notice must 
be given, and which must be confirmed by the Minister of 
Health, who must hold an inquiry if there be objections. 
When the local authority purchase the land, they must 
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proceed to demolish the buildings, and either appro- 
priate the land for some purpose for which they have l 

statutory powers, or dispose of it in some other way. 

An area must not be allowed to relapse again into its 

old condition, and, therefore, it is provided that where 

areas are dealt with in this way local authorities shall * 

make by-laws to prevent a relapse. 

Where land has been cleared of buildings in accordance \ 

with a Clearance Order made under this Part of this Act — 

(a) the local authority may, at any time after the 
expiration of eighteen months from the date on which f 

the Clearance Order became operative, 

(i) by resolution determine to purchase any part 

of that land which at the date of the passing of ] 

their resolution has not been, or is not in process i 

of being, used for building purposes, or 

(ii) otherwise developed by the owner thereof in 
accordance with plans approved by the authority 

and any restrictions or conditions imposed under i 

subsection (5) of Section 2 of the Act. 

A local authority shall deal with any land purchased by 
them under this section by sale, letting, or appropriation 
in accordance with the provisions of last preceding section. \ 

IMPROVEMENT AREA. 

Section 7 of the Act of 1930 provides that where a 
local authority are satisfied that the housing conditions 
in any area are dangerous or injurious to the health of 
the inhabitants, by reason of the disrepair or sanitary 
defects of the dwelling-houses therein and also by reason 
either of overcrowding or of the bad arrangement of the 
houses or of the narrowness or bad arrangement of the 
streets and that these conditions can be effectively 
remedied without the demolition of all the buildings in 
the area, they may pass a resolution declaring the area 
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to be an improvement area, with a view to the demoli- 
tion or repair of such dwelling-houses as are unfit for 
human habitation, the purchase of land for opening out 
the area, and the abatement of overcrowding. 

An Improvement Area may be described as a potential 
Clearance Area in which it is not necessary to demolish 
all the properties but which must be prevented by the 
local authority from lapsing into such a condition that 
all the properties must be demolished. 

Such an area is that which it has been considered 
could be dealt with best by means of re-conditioning. 

The Report of the Special Committee appointed by 
the National Housing and Town Planning Council con- 
fines the term reconditioning ” to — 

(a) Houses where considerable structural altera- 
tions are effected ; 

(i b ) Those slum areas where by means of the pulling 
down of obstructive buildings, and substantial altera- 
tions to others, the whole area is substantially improved 
although it is not cleared. 

Considerable benefit can accrue in this work as the 
results in Manchester, quoted by Sir E. D. Simon in 
How to Abolish the Slums, clearly shows. He is of 
opinion, however, that there are four main evils that 
cannot be dealt with by reconditioning: bad design, 
darkness, dampness, and decay. He sums up the 
position by declaring that “ slums in many towns are 
still so bad that having regard to the inevitable delay 
in building an adequate supply of new houses, it is well 
worth while spending a good deal of money to bring 
them up to the standard which can be reached by re- 
conditioning. But it must never be lost sight of that this 
is only a temporary and partial remedy. There is only 
one way of dealing effectively with our slum areas : to de- 
molish them. And this can be done only when suitable and 
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adequate alternative accommodation has been provided at 
rents which the slum dweller can pay and in positions where 
he has access to his work without excessive expense/' 
i. Local Authority may Declare Unhealthy Area to 
be Improvement Area. 

(1) Where upon consideration of 

(a) an official representation, or 

(b) other information in their possession, 

a local authority are satisfied as respects any area in 
their district that the housing conditions in that area 
are dangerous or injurious to the health of the inhab- 
itants by reason of 

(i) the disrepair or sanitary defects of the dwelling- 
houses therein 

(ii) of the overcrowding in the area, or 

(iii) the bad arrangement of the houses ; or 

(iv) the narrowness or bad arrangement of the 
streets; and 

that those conditions can be effectively remedied, with- 
out the demolition of all the buildings in the area, by 

(i) the demolition or repair, as the circumstances 
require, of those dwelling-houses which are unfit 

for human habitation; i 

(ii) the purchase by the authority of any land in 
the area which it is expedient for them to acquire 
for opening out the area, and the demolition of any 
buildings on that land which have not previously 
been demolished, so far as it is necessary to demolish 
them for that purpose ; and 

(iii) the abatement of overcrowding in the area ; 
the authority may cause that area to be defined on 
a map and pass a resolution declaring the area so 
defined to be an Improvement Area. 

Provided that before passing any such resolution, the 
authority shall satisfy the Minister that — 
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(i) the size of the area is such that the housing 
conditions therein can be remedied effectively within 
a reasonable period, and 

(ii) in so far as suitable accommodation available 
for the persons of the working classes who will be dis- 
placed by the steps which the authority propose to take 
for the improvement of the area does not already exist, 
the authority will provide, or secure the provision of 
such accommodation in advance of the displacements 
which will from time to time become necessary as 
those steps are taken. 

(2) An authority which has passed a resolution declaring 
an area to be an Improvement Area, shall forthwith 

(a) publish in one or more newspapers circulating 
within their district a notice 

(i) stating the terms of the resolution and the 
date on which it was passed, and 

(ii) naming a place at which a copy of the resolu- 
tion and of the map referred to therein may be seen 
at all reasonable hours ; and 

(b) transmit a copy of the resolution to the Minister 
together with an estimate of the number of persons 
of the working classes whose displacement will be 
rendered necessary by any steps which the authority 
propose to take for the improvement of the area. 

2 . Treatment of Improvement Area. (1) A local author- 
ity which has passed a resolution declaring an area to be 
an Improvement Area, shall as soon as may be — 

(i) in the case of dwelling-houses which are unfit for 
human habitation, serve notices under Part II of the 
Act requiring 

(а) the execution of all necessary works thereon or 

(б) the demolition thereof and enforce compliance 
with these notices ; 
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(ii) in so far as the improvement of the area involves 

the purchase of land for opening out the area — 

(a) proceed to purchase that land, or 

(i b ) accept owner’s undertaking to remedy conditions. 

3. Power to Authorize Superior Landlord to Enter and 
Execute Works — 

(a) Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Court 
on an application in accordance with Rules of Court, 
of any person entitled to any interest in any land used 
in whole or in part as a site for dwelling-houses for the 
working classes ; 

(b) That the applicant should be entrusted with the 
carrying out of scheme approved by the local authority ; 

(c) The Court may make an order empowering the 
applicant forthwith to enter on the land ; and 

Within the time fixed by the order to execute such 
works as may be necessary. (Act 1925, Sect. 53.) 

The Court of Appeal affirmed a decision of the Divi- 
sional Court making absolute a rule nisi prohibiting the 
Minister of Health from dealing with an improvement 
scheme which authorized the Derby Corporation to clear 
an insanitary site, and sell, lease, or otherwise dispose 
of it as they thought fit on the ground that this was 
ultra vires and the time for intervention was before 
the scheme was approved by the Minister. ( Davies v. 
Minister of Health (1929).) 

PROVISIONS AS TO COMPENSATION FOR 
HEREDITAMENTS. 

1. As the law stands, when a house is condemned, it 
is worth nothing. The site was worth something in 
almost all cases, and the landlord is entitled to that. It 
seemed right to keep to the broad principle of site values. 

2. Where Land is Acquired Compulsorily under a Clear- 
ance Order the compensation to be paid for the land, 
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including any building thereon, shall be the value at 
the time the valuation is made of the land as a site 
cleared of buildings and available for development, in 
accordance with the requirements of the building by- 
laws for the time being in force in the district. (Act 
1925, Sect. 46 and Schedule III, Act 1930.) A Divisional 
Court of the High Court of Justice, decided in November 
1931, in the case of Vauxhall Estates, Ltd. v. Corporation 
of Liverpool, that where land is acquired for an improve- 
ment scheme under the Housing Act, 1925, the com- 
pensation payable was to be in accordance with Section 
46 of that Act and, so far as that section is inconsistent 
with Section 2 of the Acquisition of Land (Assessment 
of Compensation) Act, 1919, the later section prevails. 

3. The Compensation shall be assessed in accordance 
with the Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensa- 
tion) Act, 1919, as amended by Section 46 of the Housing 
Act, 1925, and Section 12 of the Housing Act, 1930. 

4. In the Case of Land and premises included in a 
scheme only for the purpose of making the scheme 
efficient the compensation shall be assessed in accord- 
ance with the rules contained in Part I of the First 
Schedule of the Housing Act, 1925, and Part II of the 
Third Schedule of the Housing Act, 1930. 

COMPENSATION FOR REMOVAL AND TRADE 

DISTURBANCE. 

i. Allowance to Persons Displaced. A local authority 
may pay 

(a) To any person displaced from any dwelling-house 
or other building to which— 

(i) a clearance order, 

(ii) a demolition order, or 

(iii) a closing order applies, or 

(iv) which has been purchased by them under 
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Part I of the 1930 Act as being comprised in a Clear- 
ance Area, or 

(v) under Part II of the 1930 Act as being incapable 
of being rendered fit for human habitation, 
such reasonable allowance as they think fit towards his 
expenses in removing ; and 

(b) To any person carrying on any trade or business 
in any such dwelling-house or other building — 

(i) such reasonable allowance as they think fit 
towards the loss he may sustain by reason of the dis- 
turbance of his trade or business. 

(ii) In estimating that loss they shall have regard 
to the period for which the premises occupied by him 
might have been expected to be available for the 
purpose of his trade or business ; and 

(iii) the availability of other premises suitable for 
that purpose. (Act 1930, Sect. 41.) 

FINANCE. 

To meet the economic difficulty of rehousing the poor- 
est inhabitants of the slums at rents which they can 
afford, increased financial assistance on a new basis has 
been provided. This will be available in aid of the 
expenses of the local authority in rehousing persons dis- 
placed not only from clearance and improvement areas but 
also from individual houses which are demolished. The Act 
further simplifies and improves the procedure under which 
individual houses may be repaired or demolished. 

The importance is urged upon local authorities of 
working to a definite plan which will co-ordinate the 
needs of clearance and rehousing under the Act of 
1930 with the ordinary building of new houses, with 
assistance under the Housing (Financial Provisions) 
Act, 1924. The two Acts are parts of one single policy, 
and are intended to be worked in combination. 
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PROVISIONS AS TO COST. 

All costs, charges, and expenses incurred by the 
Minister or of any person as may be allowed by the 
Minister shall be paid as provided by the Minister. 
(Act 1925, Section 41.) 

EXCHEQUER GRANTS. 

In place of the Exchequer grant of one-half the net 
annual loss on rehousing under the 1925 Act, the Act of 
1930 provides a grant in aid to local authorities in deal- 
ing with clearance areas, improvement areas, and the 
demolition of individual houses, and grants will be made 
in respect of the number of persons dispossessed and 
for whom alternative accommodation is provided. The 
grant is a grant per person on a unit basis of 45s. per 
person displaced, payable for forty years, and in respect 
of whom alternative accommodation has been provided. 
In the case of a family of five, therefore, the grant 
would be £11 5s. per year for forty years. The local 
authority in respect of persons displaced in agricultural 
parishes would have an increased grant of £2 10s. per 
person. There are one or two places, such as London, 
where rehousing must take place in tenements on expen- 
sive sites where people were living. In any case certified 
by the Minister that it is necessary to rehouse in buildings 
of more than three storeys on on a site the value of which, 
as certified by the Minister, exceeds £3,000 per acre, the 
grant would be increased to £3 10s. per person. It was 
proposed that the review of the Exchequer Grants under 
the Wheatley Scheme under the Act of 1924 and this 
scheme under the Act of 1930 should take place at in- 
tervals of three years, and the first revision would be 
October, 1933. Grants for small houses for the aged are 
£5 per house for 40 years. 

Rate Contribution. The scheme provided for a con- 
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tribution from the local authority of £3 15s. per annum 
for forty years. This may be increased at the option of 
the local authority, but can be reduced only with the 
approval of the Minister, the granting of that approval 
being dependent upon the solvency of the local author- 
ity's scheme for letting at approved rents. In the case 
of Rural Parishes the County Council must also contri- 
bute at least £1 in respect of houses for agricultural 
workers. 

Rents. The local authorities would be enabled to charge 
such reasonable rents as they thought fit and to differ- 
entiate according to the ability of the tenants to pay, but 
the aggregate rents charged must not exceed the esti- 
mated average annual expenses after deducting the 
Exchequer subsidy and rate contribution calculated by 
reference to a period of 60 years. 

The object of the special conditions as to rents is that 
the Exchequer subsidy and the Rate contribution should 
be applied in the reduction of rents. But within the 
limits of the aggregate rents the local authority would 
have complete freedom. They could let up to half at 2s. 
less than that charged now under existing schemes, 
that is, at 5s. plus rates. The other half would be 
rented at 7s. plus rates. This would mean a substantial 
relief to the hard pressed slum dweller. 

If the financial position of the tenants necessitates 
rebates, they must be made, and if necessary the rate 
contribution would have to be increased. 

PROVISION OF HOUSES FOR THE WORKING 
CLASSES 

As provided by the Housing Act, 1924, the Housing 
Act, 1925, Part III, and the Housing Act, 1930, Part III. 

The slum problem is at present dominated by the 
shortage of houses available for letting at rents within 
the reach of the poorer sections of the community. In 
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the forefront of practical measures for solving the prob- 
lem is the building of an adequate number of new houses 
for renting. These houses will be utilized: (1) To relieve 
overcrowding; (2) to enable unfit houses to be closed; 
and (3) to enable a start to be made on the clearance and 
improvement of unhealthy areas. 

It is necessary to emphasize that if new houses are to 
form an adequate part of the programme for the clear- 
ance of slums it is not sufficient to build houses — it must 
be made possible for the tenants to live in them — in 
particular having regard to the distance from the daily 
occupations of the tenants and the rents to be charged. 

SCOPE OF PART III. 

The vast majority of houses for the working classes 
have been provided by private enterprise supplemented 
by: (1) Building societies; (2) friendly societies ; (3) trade 
imions; (4) co-operative industrial societies; (5) philan- 
thropic bodies; (6) employers of labour; (7) public 
utility societies ; (8) local authorities. 

“ Working classes ” is a term which is very broadly 
interpreted by the Ministry of Health. It includes 
mechanics, citizens, labourers, and others working for 
wages, but working at some trade or handicraft without 
employing others, except members of their own family, 
and persons other than domestic servants whose income 
in any case does not exceed an average of three pounds 
a week and the families of any such persons who may be 
residing with them. (Fifth Schedule. Housing Act, 1925. ) 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

[a) County borough council; ( b ) borough council; 
(c) urban district council; ( d ) rural district council. 

County Councils have power to provide houses for the 
employees of the council, but are not otherwise local 
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authorities under this Part of the Act. (Act 1925, 
Sect. 72) except by default of other authorities (Act 
1930, Sect. 35.) 

Duty of Local Authorities to Review Housing Con- 
ditions in Their Areas and to Frame Proposals. It is the 
duty of every local authority — 

1. To consider the housing conditions in their area and 
the needs of the area with respect to the provision of 
further housing accommodation for the working classes 
and for that purpose — 

(i) to review the information that has been brought 
to their notice ; 

(ii) either as a result of inspections and surveys 
carried out under the Housing Act, 1925, Section 8 ; or 

(iii) otherwise, and 

(iv) As often as occasion arises, or within three months 
after notice has been given to them by the Minister. 

2. To prepare and submit to the Minister 

(a) Proposals for the provision of new houses for the 
working classes. 

(b) Distinguishing those houses which the authority 
propose to provide for the purpose of rendering accom- 
modation available for persons to be displaced by or 
in consequence of action taken by the authority under 
the 1930 Act. 

3. The council of every borough or other urban dis- 
trict which for the time being contains a population of 
more than 20,000, were required in the year 1930, and 
must in each fifth succeeding year, furnish to the 
Minister, in addition to the above proposals, a 

General Statement of the measures which they pro- 
pose to take during the five next succeeding years for — 

(a) dealing with housing conditions in their area, and 

(b) the provision of further housing accommodation. 
(Act 1930, Sect. 25.) 
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GENERAL POWERS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

1. Provision of housing accommodation by local 
authority (either urban or rural) by the — 

(a) Erection of dwelling-houses on any land acquired 
or appropriated by them. 

(i) As regards the general type of house, it will be 
agreed that the non-parlour, three bedroomed (A3) 
house, which is being built by local authorities all 
over the country, just about meet the requirements. 
Under the official classification of houses erected the 
initial letter A denotes the non-parlour type ; B, the 
parlour type. The number following the letter in- 
dicates the number of bedrooms. 

(ii) The Minister, unless he is satisfied that owing 
to special circumstances some other standard of size 
or accommodation should be adopted — 

(a) .shall not approve the provision of any house 
which is not such a house as is specified in paragraph 
(a) or paragraph (b) of subsection (2) of Section 1 
of the Housing, etc., Act, 1923; and 

(b) shall treat a house containing two bedrooms 
as providing accommodation for four persons ; three 
bedrooms as providing accommodation for five 
persons ; four bedrooms as providing accommodation 
for seven persons. (Act 1930, Sect. 37.) 

2. Conversion of any buildings into dwelling-houses. 

3. Acquisition of houses suitable for the purpose. 

(a) Altering, enlarging, repairing, or improving any 
houses or buildings on land acquired as a site for the 
erection of dwelling-houses, or any other houses an 
estate or interest wherein has been acquired by the local 
authority. (Sect. 57 (1).) 

( b ) Local authorities may also enlarge, repair or 
improve any house so erected, converted, or acquired. 
(Act 1925, Sect. 57 (2).) 
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(c) The provision of housing accommodation includes 
the provision of lodging-houses and separate houses or 
cottages containing one or several tenements, and, in 
the case of a cottage, a cottage with a garden of not 
more than one acre. (Act 1925, Sect. 57 (4).) 

(d) The County Court has power, where there has been 
a change in the character of a neighbourhood, to allow 
on terms the conversion of single houses into two or 
more tenements, notwithstanding covenants against such 
conversions. (Act 1925, Sect. 102.) 

4. Local Authority may fit out, furnish, and supply 
any such house with all requisite furniture, fittings, and 
conveniences. (Act 1925, Sect. 57 (2).) 

5. Contracts under the Housing Acts must, if they 
exceed £50 in value or amount, be sealed in accordance 
with the Public Health Act, 1875, Sect. 174, as applied 
by the Act of 1925, Sect. 57 (3), and contracts of more 
than £100 must be advertised. 

6. Execution of works, etc., by local authority outside 
its own area shall be subject to the approval of the 
Minister and to agreement with the council of the 
county or district in which the scheme is being carried 
out. (Act 1925, Sect. 62.) 

7. Power to Acquire Land by local authority under 
this Part of the Act by agreement, or, subject to Minis- 
ter's approval, compulsorily, viz. — 

(a) Any land, including houses or other buildings thereon. 

(b) Any estate or interest in any houses together with 
any land occupied with such houses. 

(c) Land for the purpose of — 

(i) Lease or sale to other persons to erect dwellings. 

(ii) Lease or sale for purposes necessary or desir- 
able for or incidental to the development of the land 
as a building estate, including houses and gardens, 
factories, workshops, places of worship, places of 
recreation, and other works or buildings. 
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8. Power to Acquire by agreement or contract for a 
lease to them of dwelling-houses, whether built at the 
date of the contract or intended to be built hereafter. 

9. Power to Acquire Land by agreement for the pur- 
pose of this part of this Act, notwithstanding it is not 
immediately required, subject to conditions imposed by 
the Minister. 

10. Powers of dealing with land acquired — 

(a) Lay out and construct public streets, roads, and 
open spaces. 

(b) With the consent of the Minister, sell or lease the 
land or part thereof — 

(i) to any person for the purpose of erecting and 
maintaining dwelling-houses. 

(ii) subject to conditions that he will lay out and 
construct public streets or roads and open spaces on 
the land, or 

(iii) will use the land for purposes which are neces- 
sary and desirable for or incidental to the develop- 
ment of the land as a building estate, including pro- 
visions under paragraph 4 (c) (ii) ante. (Act 1925, 
Sect. 59.) 

(c) Sell the land or exchange it for land better adapted 
for the purpose, 

(d) Sell or lease any houses on the land or erect ed by 
them subject to such covenants and conditions as they 
may think fit to impose. (Act 1925, Sect. 68.) 

11. Power to Contribute towards the expenses of the 
development of land and the laying out and construction 
of streets thereon. 

1 2. Regard to Amenities of Locality, etc. 

A Local Authority in 

(a) preparing any proposals for the provision of 
houses, or 
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(b) taking any action under the 1925 or 1930 Acts 

shall have regard to — ■ 

(i) the beauty of the landscape or countryside, 
and 

(ii) the other amenities of the locality, and 

(iii) the desirability of preserving existing works 
of architectural, historic, or artistic interest, 

and shall comply with such directions, if any, in that 

behalf as may be given to them by the Minister. 

(Act 1930, Sect. 38.) 

ACQUISITION AND APPROPRIATION OF LAND. 

1. Power to acquire land by agreement as if for the 
purpose of the Public Health Act. 

2 . Compulsory acquisition of land by local authority 
within or without their area, in accordance with the 
Third Schedule of the Act of 1925, as amended by the 
1930 Act, provided it is not the property of a local 
authority or acquired by any corporation or company 
for any public undertaking or does not form part of any 
park, garden, or pleasure ground, or is not required for 
the amenity or convenience of any house. 

The procedure is as follows — 

(a) Order submitted to the Minister and approved by 
him. 

(b) Notice to owners, lessees, and occupiers. 

(c) Notice to treat. 

(d) Notice of entry. 

(e) Claim in accordance with the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845. 

3 . Appropriation of any houses or land vested in a 
local authority with the consent of the Ministry. 

4 . Trustees of any dwelling-houses for the working 
classes provided by private subscriptions or otherwise 
may sell or lease the houses to the local authority. 
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5. The Commissioners of Woods may sell or let to a 
local authority for the purposes of this part of this Act 
any part of the land if the Minister is satisfied that the 
acquisition of the land is desirable in the national interest 

MANAGEMENT OF HOUSES PROVIDED BY LOCAL 

AUTHORITY. 

1. The Management, regulation, and control of the 
dwelling-houses provided by a local authority are vested 
in and exercised by them. 

2. By-laws for the management, use, and regulation 
of dwelling-houses shall be made by the local authority. 

3. Inspection of houses shall be provided by the local 
authority. 

HOUSING (RURAL WORKERS) ACTS, 1926 AND 1931. 

1. Local authority, viz. county council or county 
borough council, may, and shall if required by him, 
submit to the Minister of Health schemes with respect 
to the reconstruction and improvement of houses or 
buildings within their area. 

2 . The local authority may, in accordance with 
approved schemes, give assistance towards the recon- 
struction in manner provided by the Act, by way of 
grant or loan. 

3. Conditions of grant or loan — 

(a) No assistance : 

(i) where ultimate value of the dwelling after the 
proposed work would exceed £400 ; 

(ii) where estimated cost of works is less than £50 ; 

(iii) unless application for assistance was received 
before 1st October, 1931. Extended for a further 
period of five years by the Act of 1931 ; 

(iv) where interest of applicant is leasehold only ; 

(v) unless local authority are satisfied that the dwell- 
ing will be in all respects fit for habitation. 
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(b) The local authority may in any case refuse to 
give assistance on any grounds which seem to them 
sufficient. 

(c) The local authority shall refuse to give such assist- 
ance : 

(i) if it appears to them that the house or building 
in respect of which the works are to be executed 
cannot, by reason of the narrowness, closeness, or 
bad arrangement or condition of the streets or build- 
ings in the immediate neighbourhood thereof, be 
converted into a dwelling or dwellings which is or are 
in all respects satisfactory, or 

(ii) in the case of a house or building to which any 
historic architectural or artistic interest attaches, if 
the proposed works would destroy or seriously diminish 
that interest. 

In order to fulfil these requirements the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, with the approval of 
the Minister of Health, has formed a consultative panel 
of architects, who will voluntarily give advice to intend- 
ing repairers of cottages. 

It is hoped to extend this service to make it applicable 
(with necessary modifications) to new country buildings. 

(d) The amount of the grant shall not exceed either : 

(i) two-thirds of the estimated costs of the work; 
or 

(ii) the sum of £100 in respect of each dwelling. 

(e) The conditions which shall attach to the dwellings 
which are assisted include : 

(i) that the dwelling shall be occupied by a person 
of substantially the same economic condition as an 
agricultural labourer; 

(ii) that the rent shall not exceed the normal agri- 
cultural rent, plus 3 per cent of the amount by which 
the cost of the works exceed the grant. 
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(f) Government Grants shall be made by way of 
annual payments for a period of twenty years from the 
completion of the works, equal to one-half of the esti- 
mated average annual payments to be made by the 
local authority. 

PROVISION OF HOUSES IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

The proper housing of agricultural workers must form 
an essential element in any progressive agricultural 
policy. The Act provides for the co-operation of the 
county councils and rural district councils in attacking 
this serious and important problem, and the Minister 
trusts that in every county the authorities will without 
delay meet together to formulate plans for dealing 
comprehensively with the rural needs. 

Part IV of the Act of 1930 deals with rural housing, 
and its object is to secure more energetic and compre- 
hensive treatment of the rural housing problem. 

The Council of any county may — 

(i) For the purpose of assisting the council of any 
rural district within the county in the performance 
of their duties under the Housing Act, 1925, Part III, 
assist the Rural District Council by contributions to 
expenses and in any other way ; 

(ii) Agree with the district council for the exercise 
by the County Council of all or any of the powers of 
the Rural District Council under that Part. (Act 
1930, Sect. 33.) 

Where the Rural District Council build houses for 
agricultural workers or people of substantially the same 
economic level, the County Council shall undertake to 
make a contribution of £ 1 per house per year for forty 
years. This would spread the charge over the whole 
eounty for the provision of such cottages. The Rural 
District Council would contribute, therefore, at least 
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£2 15s., the other £ 1 being paid by the county. (Act 

1930, Sect. 34 (2).) The Housing (Rural Authorities) Act, 

1931, provides further assistance to be given to rural 
housing authorities in regard to the provision of houses 
in agricultural parishes in England and in rural areas 
in Scotland for agricultural workers and for persons whose 
economic condition is substantially the same as that of 
such workers. It amends the provisions of Section 3 
of the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, with 
respect to the rents of such houses. 

HOUSES FOR AGED PERSONS. 

In the case of the experiment of providing smaller 
houses for aged people the State will pay two-thirds 
of the contribution paid under the 1924 Act, and the 
subsidy will, therefore, be in respect of these houses, 
£5 per year for forty years. (Act 1930, Sect. 46.) 

APPLICATION OF RENT AND MORTGAGE INTEREST 
(RESTRICTIONS) ACTS. 

Where any action taken by a local authority with 
respect to a dwelling-house in an improvement area 
results in the tenant removing therefrom, the Rent and 
Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Acts, 1920 to 1925, 
will still apply, even though the landlord comes into 
possession of the house. This section will effectually pre- 
vent landlords from securing increased rents when houses 
come into their possession as a result of the housing 
operations of a local authority. (Act 1930, (Sect. 8 4).) 

ADJUSTMENTS OF RENTS. 

Another new section which cannot fail to be of prac- 
tical value — though it will inevitably complicate the 
accounts of housing undertakings — is one which will 
enable local authorities to accommodate displaced per- 
sons in existing dwellings (“ alternative houses”), in- 
stead of the new houses to be provided under the 1930 
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Act. It may well be that these alternative houses, by 
reason of their situation or for other reasons, will be 
better suited to the requirements of some of the dis- 
placed families. It is now provided that the necessary 
adjustment of rents as between the two classes of houses 
may be made in an appropriate manner. This section 
will certainly make it easier for the local authority to 
meet the individual needs of different families, and may 
avoid the segregation of erstwhile slum dwellers on one 
particular estate. (Act 1930, Sect. 30.) 

Housing Trusts and Public Utility Societies 

(Note. The references are to the Housing Act, 1925, 
unless otherwise stated.) 

HOUSING BY EMPLOYERS OF LABOUR. 

This has been of two types — 

(a) Bourn ville, as an example of a social experiment. 

(b) Port Sunlight, as an expression of welfare work. 

This Housing Act gives powers, facilities, and assist- 
ance to bodies of persons and private individuals who 
are interested in providing or desirous of providing 
houses for the working classes. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Such bodies and persons may be grouped as follows — 

1. Housing Trusts, e.g. Peabody Trust, Sutton Trust. 

2. Public Utility Societies. (See page 249.) 

3. Any railway, or dock or harbour companies, or any 
other company, society, or association established for 
trading or manufacturing purposes, Section 71(3), e.g. 
Great Western Railway. 

4. Any other company, society, or association, estab- 
lished for the purpose of constructing, improving, or 
of facilitating or encouraging the construction or im- 
provement of dwellings for the working classes. (Sect. 
90 (5) (a).) 
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5. County Councils and Mental Hospital Boards. (See 
below.) 

6. The Ministry of Health and Commissioners of 
Works on behalf of themselves or other Government 
Departments or Works, also in rural areas, the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. (Act 1914, Sect. 1 and 2.) 

7. Authorities, companies, and others who are under 
obligation to re-house working classes displaced by the 
taking of land under statutory powers. (Sect. 98.) 

8. Private owners and private individuals desirous of 
providing dwelling accommodation. (See below.) 

9. Any body corporate holding land may sell, ex- 
change, or lease the same for the purpose of the erection 
of dwelling-houses for the working classes. (Sect. 78 (2) .) 

PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES. 

The use by the State of societies of public utility for 
building seems to have originated in Germany, where, 
since the Old Age and Infirmity Insurance Act, 1889, 
National Insurance Funds were largely invested in these 
societies. In this country they became officially recognized 
in the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, Section 4. 

1. A Public Utility Society is defined in the Housing 
Acts as a society registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts, 1893 to 1913, the rules whereof 
prohibit the issue of any share or loan capital with 
interest or dividend exceeding the rate for the time being 
prescribed by the Treasury. (Sect. 135.) This rate at 
present is 6 per cent. Any surplus profit must be ex- 
pended for the benefit of the society’s tenants. 

2. It is quite distinct from a building society, the 
function of which is mainly to lend money upon mort- 
gages of house property, but a public utility society 
actually builds houses for the working classes. Like a 
joint-stock company, a public utility society is limited 
in liability. 
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3. Advantages of Public Utility Society — - 

{a) The formation of a public utility society enables 
an employer, group of employers, a philanthropic body, 
a social agency, or any group of people who wish to 
help in meeting the housing shortage to take advantage 
of the facilities offered in the Housing Acts. 

(b) Building houses through a public utility society 
has very definite advantages — 

(i) It provides houses which can be rented and 
need not be bought. 

(ii) By the opportunities it gives for representation 
of tenants on the board of managers, for audit of 
accounts by public auditors, and security of tenure, 
it creates a strong community spirit, and consequently 
a disposition towards good tenancy. 

(iii) At the same time, by letting contracts for a 
number of houses at once, it gives full scope to private 
enterprise, and obtains the most favourable terms. 

4. Assistance under the Housing Acts . 

(a) The Government under Section 1 of the Act of 
1924 as amended by the Housing (Revision of Con- 
tributions) Order, 1928, can give direct to public utility 
societies a subsidy of the same amount as it gives to local 
authorities, i.e. a sum of £7 10s. per annum for forty 
years for houses of less than 650 super feet. 

(b) It is not intended, however, that most public 
utility societies should go direct to the Government for 
assistance. Section 3 of the Act is designed to meet 
the case of large public utility societies which promote a 
number of schemes in the areas of several local authorities. 

(c) The normal procedure is for a public utility society 
to apply to the council (borough, urban district, rural 
district) of the district in which it proposes to build 
for the assistance which the Act empowers the councils 
to give. 
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5. Assistance by Local Authorities — 

(i) Promote the formation or extension of societies or 
assist society as provided by the Act. (Sect. 70 (1).) 

(ii) County Council may acquire land for society to 
erect dwelling-houses where local authority is unwilling 
to do so. (Sect. 70 (2).) 

(iii) Any local authority, or county council with the 
consent of the Minister, may — 

(a) make grants or loans to a society ; 

(b) subscribe for any share or loan capital of a 
society ; 

(c) guarantee, or join in guaranteeing the payment 
of interest on money borrowed, or of any share or loan 
capital issued by a society. (Sect. 70 (3).) 

(iv) Any local authority may lend on the security of a 
mortgage up to 90 per cent of the value of the house 
built. The sum lent can be advanced by instalments 
as the building of the houses progresses. (Sect. 92 (3).) 

6. Assistance by the Ministry of Health — 

(a) With the approval of the Treasury, the Minister 
may make contributions towards the cost of carrying out 
an approved housing scheme submitted by a public utility 
society or housing trust. (Act 1919, Sect. 19.) 

(b) By the Public Utility Society Amendment Regu- 
lations, 1923, dated 30th August, 1923, the grant is 
40 per cent of the annual loan charges after 31st March, 
1927, instead of 30 per cent as formerly. 

(7) Power of Local Authority to make arrangements 
for provision of houses by public utility societies, etc. 

A local authority and any such society, body of 
trustees, or company as is mentioned in the Housing Act, 
1923, Section 3 (2), may, with the approval of the 
Minister, 

(a) enter into arrangements under which the society, 
trustees, or company will, 
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(6) in consideration of an annual grant to be made 
to them by the authority, 

(c) provide new houses available for the accom- 
modation of persons displaced by any action taken 
by the authority under the 1930 Act 

(i) for dealing with clearance or improvement 
areas, or 

(ii) for the demolition of insanitary houses, or 

(iii) for the closing of parts of buildings. (Act, 

1930, Sect. 29.) 

PUBLIC WORKS LOAN COMMISSIONERS 

May make advance on loan for the purpose of con- 
structing or improvement of dwelling-houses to — 

(a) Any railway, etc., company as described in para- 
graph (3) above. (Sect. 90 (2) (a).) 

(b) Any person entitled to any land for an estate in 
fee simple, or for a term of years absolute of which not 
less than fifty years are unexpired. (Sect. 90 (2) (6).) 

The conditions of any advance shall be — 

(а) The period for payment shall not exceed forty 
years. For housing sixty years are allowed. 

(б) Land or houses must be an estate in fee simple or 
for a term of years absolute, of which not less than fifty 
years are unexpired. 

(c) The proportion of the money advanced on the 
security of a mortgage shall not exceed in the case of a 
company, etc., as described in paragraph (3) above, 
three-quarters, in other cases one moiety. (Sect. 90 
(5).) (See also Public Utility Societies, ante.) 

COUNTY COUNCILS AND MENTAL HOSPITAL 
BOARDS. 

1. County Councils and Mental Hospital Boards have 
power to provide houses for persons in their employment. 
(Sect, 72.) 
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2. A County Council may, subject to such conditions 
as may be approved — 

(a) Advance money up to 90 per cent of the ascer- 
tained value to persons or bodies of persons — 

(i) constructing or altering or undertaking to con- 
struct or alter houses ; or 

(ii) acquiring or undertaking to acquire houses, 
for any persons of the working classes. 

(b) Undertake to guarantee the repayment to a society 
incorporated under the Building Societies Acts, or the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, of any ad- 
vances, with interest thereon, made by the Society to 
any of its members for the purpose of enabling them to 
build houses or acquire houses. 

Note. The construction of houses subject to pro- 
visions of paragraph (2) must have been commenced 
after the 25th April, 1923, whether within or without 
the area of the County Council. 

(c) Refund to landlord certain proportions of the 
increased rates, consequent upon the conversion of a 
house into flats. 

3. The Housing Act, 1924, provides that the in- 
creased subsidy of £ 9 a year for forty years will be 
available for houses built by County Councils and 
Mental Hospital Boards. 

4. County Councils have powers under Section 70 to 
assist public utility societies as described in paragraph 
5, page 251. 


EMPLOYERS. 

Employers could assist housing by — 

(a) Promoting a public utility society, securing the 
above advantages, e.g. Swanpool Garden Suburb, Lincoln. 

(b) Erecting dwellings for accommodation of all or 
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any of the persons of the working classes employed by 
them and securing a loan from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners. (Sect. 90 (2) (a).) 

(c) Purchasing land as private individuals and erect- 
ing dwelling-houses for the working classes, securing a 
loan from the Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
(Sect. 90 (2) (&).) 

PRIVATE OWNERS. 

1. Private owners, including tenants for life of settled 
estates, have power of selling, granting, exchanging and 
leasing land for the purpose of dwelling-houses for the 
working classes as conferred by the Settled Land Act, 
1925. (Sect. 78.) 

2. Any body corporate holding land may sell, exchange, 
or lease the land for the purpose of the erection of dwell- 
ing houses for the working classes at such price, or for 
such consideration, or for such rent as can reasonably be 
obtained. (Sect. 78 (2).) 

Enforcement of Provisions 

(A) RURAL DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

1. Complaints that the local authority have failed to 
exercise their powers under the 1925 or the 1930 Act 
may be made to the County Council — 

(i) by the parish council or parish meeting of any 
parish comprised in any rural district in the county; 
or 

(ii) by any j ustice of the peace acting for such district ; 

(iii) by any four or more local government electors 
of any such district ; or 

2. The County Council may itself decide that an in- 
vestigation should be made as to whether the council 
of any rural district have failed as aforesaid. 
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3. Public Local Inquiry is to be held by the County 
•Council in the circumstances mentioned in (1) and (2) 
and 

(a) if satisfied that there has been such a failure 
on the part of the district council, 

(b) the County Council may make an Order declar- 
ing the district council to be in default, and may 

(c) transfer to themselves all or any of the powers 
of the district council under the 1925 and 1930 Acts 
with respect to the whole or any part of the district. 

4. Government Contributions in respect of — 

(i) The Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, 
and 

(ii) The Housing Act, 1930, Part III, 

shall with the necessary modification of the provisions 
apply to that County Council as they apply in relation 
to a local authority. 

5. Representations made to the Minister by — 

(1) any justice of the peace acting for any rural 
district, or 

(2) by any four or more local government electors 
of any rural district, or 

(3) otherwise. 

If it appears to the Minister that the County Council 
have — 

(a) failed or refused to make an Order as above in any 
case where they should have made such an order, or 
(5) that any such order is defective, or 
(c) that it does not apply to any part of the dis- 
trict to which it should have applied, 
the Minister may — 

(i) if the County Council have not made an order, 
himself make any order which the County Council 
might have made, or 

(ii) if an order is a defective order, himself make a 
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supplementary order enlarging the scope of the 
County Council’s order in such manner as he thinks 
fit. (Act 1930, Sect. 35.) 

6. Minister to Act in the event of default by County 
Council in the exercise of transferred powers upon repre- 
sentations made to the Minister by persons named 
paragraph 5 (1), (2), (3), above — 

[а) Minister may cause a public local inquiry to be 
held, and if 

(б) satisfied that the County Council have failed as 
aforesaid, 

he may either — 

(i) make an order directing the County Council to 
exercise such of the said powers in such manner and 
within such time as may be specified in his order, or 

(ii) make an order rendering any of the said powers 
exercisable by himself. 

(B) LOCAL AUTHORITIES OTHER THAN RURAL 
DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

1. In any case where 

(i) a complaint has been made to the Minister 
(a) as respects the council of any urban district 

(A) by the council of the county in which the 
district is situate, or 

(B) by any justice of the peace acting for the 
district, or 

(C) by any four or more local government 
electors of the district; or 

(h) as respects any local authority, not being the 
council of an Urban or Rural District Council, 

(A) by any justice of the peace acting for the 
area of the authority, or 

(B) by any four or more local government 
electors of the area of the authority, 
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that the local authority have failed to exercise 
their powers under the 1925 or the 1930 Act in any 
case where these powers ought to have been exer- 
cised; or 

(ii) The Minister is of opinion that an investigation 
should be made as to whether any local authority (not 
being a Rural District Council) have failed as aforesaid — 
the Minister may cause a public local inquiry to be held, 
and 

(a) if after the inquiry has been held he is satisfied 
that there has been such a failure on the part of the 
local authority, 

(b) he may make an order declaring the local 
authority to be in default and 

(c) directing the authority to exercise for the purpose 
of remedying the default such of their powers, and 
in such manner and within such time or times as may 
be specified in the order. 

2. If a local authority with respect to whom an order 
has been made under the preceding subsection fail to 
comply with any requirements thereof, within the time 
limited thereby for compliance with that requirement, 
the Minister, in lieu of enforcing the order, may, if he 
thinks fit, adopt one of the following courses — 

(i) if the local authority is the council of an urban 
district he may make an order directing the County 
Council within which the district is situate to perform, 
such of the obligations of the district council under 
the original order, within such times as may be specified 
in his order addressed to the Count}' Council, or 

(ii) in any case, he may make an order rendering 
exercisable by himself such of the powers of the local 
authority under this or the principal Act as may be 
specified in his order. (Act 1930, Sect. 52.) 

9— {1898) 
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PROVISIONS AS TO ORDERS DIRECTING COUNTY 
COUNCIL TO PERFORM OBLIGATIONS OF URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

1 . An order directing a County Council to perform any 
obligations of an Urban District Council, may, 

(i) for the purpose of enabling the County Council 
to comply with the order, transfer to the County 
Council any of the powers conferred by the Acts of 
1925 or 1930 on local authorities ; 

(ii) provide that Section 63 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, shall, subject to such modifications 
and adaptations as may be specified in the order, apply 
in relation to the powers so transferred as it applies in 
relation to powers transferred under that Act. 

2. Where such an order transfers to the County 
Council any of the powers of a local authority under 
Part III of the 1925 Act, the provisions relating to 
Government contributions contained in 

(i) the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1925, and 

(ii) the Housing Act, 1930, Part III, 

shall, with the necessary modifications and subject to 
the provisions of the 1930 Act, apply in relation to that 
County Council as they apply in relation to a local 
authority, and the Minister may make or undertake to 
make contributions accordingly. (Act 1930, Sect. 53.) 

POWER OF MINISTER TO WITHHOLD CONTRIBU- 
TIONS IN EVENT OF DEFAULT. 

If at any time it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister that a local authority have failed to perform 
any of their duties under the 1925 or 1930 Acts then, 
without prejudice to any other power conferred upon 
him by the 1930 Act, he may withhold the whole or any 
part of any contribution which he has under the 1930 
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Act undertaken to make to that authority. (Act 1930, 
Sect. 55.) 

FINANCE. 

Rates. No statutory limit. 

Loans may be provided by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners acting for the Treasury. (Act 1925, 
Sect. 84.) 

Local authorities have power to issue Local Bonds 
under Housing Act, 1925, Section 87. 

Subsidy. As a public health measure it is necessary 
to insist in the national interest that in future no houses 
shall be built which do not come up to the minimum 
health standard. The necessary number of good houses 
can be made available for the poorer workers only by 
subsidies, which will continue to be necessary so long as 
present economic conditions prevail. Any objection to 
the principle of subsidies must, in the opinion of Sir E. 
D. Simon, be overruled on account of the imperative 
demand for good and cheap houses. A rapid policy of 
building suitable houses must be maintained and what- 
ever subsidies are necessary for the purpose must be 
paid. 

Under Act 1919, subsidy expired December, 1921. 

Under Act 1923, subsidy expired 1st October, 1929, in 
accordance with the Housing (Revision of Contri- 
butions) Order, 1928. 

It will be understood that these Grants continue to 
be paid in respect of houses erected under the provisions 
of the respective Acts. 

Under Act 1924, as amended by the Housing (Revision 
of Contributions) Act, 1929 — 

£7 10s. per house per annum for 40 years. 

£11 per house per annum for 40 years in agricul- 
tural parishes. 
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Under Act 1930 — 

£2 5s. per displaced person per annum for 40 years. 

£2 10s. per displaced person per annum for 40 
years in agricultural parishes. 

£3 15s. per displaced person per annum for 40 years 
where buildings of more than three storeys are 
provided in Clearance Areas or on a site of 
which the cost or value exceeds £3,000 per acre. 

£5 per house for small houses for aged couples. 

-THE SMALL DWELLINGS ACQUISITION ACTS. 

The Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899, and Part 
III of the Housing and Town Planning, etc., Acts, 1919 
to 1923, and Act 1925, Section 92, may be adopted by 
the local authorities responsible for housing. 

By Section 22 of the 1923 Act, the following provisions 
are incorporated in the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act, 1899— 

(a) An advance not exceeding 90 per cent of the 
valuation under that Act may be made to a person 
intending to construct a house, and to reside in the house 
when constructed. 

(< b ) The limit on the market value of houses in respect 
of which advances may be made under that Act is 
increased from £800 to £1,200. 

(c) The statutory condition requiring the proprietor 
of a house in respect of which an advance has been made 
to reside in the house shall have effect for a period of 
three years from the date when the advance is made, 
or the house is completed, but no longer ; and compliance 
with this condition may at any time be dispensed with 
by the local authority. 

id) The market value is to be ascertained by means 
of a valuation duly made on behalf of the local authority 
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and the amount of any such advance shall not exceed 
90 per cent of the market value as so ascertained. 

(e) Where an advance is made in respect of a house 
in course of construction, the advance may be made by 
instalments from time to time as the building of the 
house progresses, so that the total advance does not at 
any time before the completion of the house exceed 
50 per cent of the value of the work done up to that 
time on the construction of the house, including the 
value of the site thereof. 

(/) The rate of interest must not exceed one-half per 
cent above the rate at which the local authority can bor- 
row from the Public Works Loan Commissioners. Under 
the Act of 1899, Section 2 (c) the property in respect of 
which an advance is made must first be vested in the 
local authority subject to redemption, which under the 
Act of 1919, Section 49 (d) may be by receipt under seal 
in the form of the Fourth Schedule to that Act having 
the legal effect specified in Part II of that Schedule. 
The statutory receipt does not require a stamp (Act 
1919, Sect. 49, proviso (l) ). This effect is apparently 
the same as that of the Law of Property Act, 1925. 

(g) A person is not to be disqualified from being 
elected as or being a member of the local authority by 
reason only of the fact that an advance is made to him 
under the 1923 Act. 

RESULTS OF THE PROVISION OF HOUSES FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 

In the ten years following the Armistice nearly 
1,200,000 houses, at the average rate of 120,000 per 
annum were built. The houses are of exceedingly good 
design, so much so that they have set a new standard 
of working class housing, with which we could be entirely 
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satisfied if the houses were, in fact, occupied by the 
working classes. 

These results have been obtained in three ways. 
About a quarter of a million were built by private 
enterprise without State assistance, a quarter of a million 
by private enterprise with the “ Chamberlain ” subsidy, 
and another quarter of a million by local authorities 
with the help of the " Wheatley ” subsidy. 

If, in the opinion of Sir E. D. Simon, we continue 
building 200,000 houses a year and letting a large pro- 
portion of them at about 10s. a week gross, then we shall 
shortly be in a position to begin to deal with the worst 
slum areas. In the first place, it will be possible to 
prosecute for overcrowding, and so to drive those who 
are in overcrowded conditions and who can afford the 
higher rents into the new houses. At the same time it 
will be possible again to take up vigorously the policy of 
enforcing closing orders where houses are not fit for human 
habitation, either preventing a house from being inhabited 
or forcing the landlord to put it into proper condition. 

Secondly, by dealing with individual houses, it is 
possible to a large extent to select those where the tenant 
can afford to move, and so to give definite assistance 
to the filtering-up movement while leaving meantime in 
the slum area those who cannot afford to go elsewhere. 

Sir E. D. Simon, in How to Abolish the Slums, refers 
to the question of whether the overcrowding in the 
slums is less serious than it was in 1921. It has been 
possible to find only two actual investigations from 
which statistical data are available. The first was 
undertaken on behalf of Sir E. D. Simon in 1919 in 
order to ascertain the amount of overcrowding in cer- 
tain working-class houses in Didsbury, a well-to-do 
suburb in Manchester. The second investigation was 
carried out by Mr. J. P. Orr, a former Director of 
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Housing under the London County Council, who made 
a survey of two small groups of houses in North Ken- 
sington in 1924, and repeated the investigation in 1927. 

These two investigations confirm the impression which 
one forms as a result of studying the available facts and 
opinions, that the new houses have in some areas and 
to some slight extent relieved the pressure on the slums, 
but that the relief is barely perceptible. 

Since the above was written, some statistical results 
of a survey by sample ” of the present housing con- 
ditions of the working classes in Liverpool were given 
to the Royal Statistical Society in May, 1930, as part of 
the Social Survey of Merseyside, being carried out by the 
University of Liverpool School of Social Science with the 
assistance of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

Tables have been compiled based on a census of one in 
thirty of the working-class houses in the various regis- 
tration districts of Liverpool. These show that in 
Abercromby and Exchange (which have the highest 
ratio of families per house) the population fell between 
1901 and 1911, but has since then remained stationary. 
The net outward movement of population has been from 
Kirkdale, Everton, and Toxteth, but not from Edge 
Hill. Edge Hill is in some ways the most respectable 
of the four, and this may account for the absence of a 
net outward movement since 1921. The growth of 
population in the outer districts is the reflex of this 
movement, the rise in the Fazakerley district being 
almost entirely due to Corporation rehousing. 

Abercromby shows the highest average of families 
per house — namely, T65. To some extent this is due 
to the exclusion of the middle-class families from the 
sample, but at the same time this average indicates an ex- 
traordinary serious degree of congestion, even though the 
average size of house in the area is higher than is general. 
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In the Exchange district there appears to have been 
a rise in the average number of families per house (1-28 
in 1921 , and 1*37 in 1929), absorbing, probably, all the 
benefit that might have been derived from the fall in 
the average size of family. The fall in the size of family 
was rapid and continuous. Whatever might be the 
cause of crowding in the slum areas of Exchange, size 
of family above the average of working-class areas is not 
conspicuously one of them. 

In the Abercrombv district there were found 29 per 
cent of the houses containing four or more families each, 
in Exchange district 17, in St. Anne's Ward 42, and in 
Everton Ward 10. St. Anne's Ward — the plague spot 
of Liverpool — showed the appalling figure of 1 *8 families 
per house, and 42 per cent of all the families sampled 
living at the rate of four or more per house. Overcrowd- 
ing is most frequent in tenements of two or three rooms. 

It certainly looks (adds the report) as if there were 
still a large potential demand for Corporation houses, 
even at rents of 13s. to 15s., which are admittedly too 
high for the poorest families. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Housing of the Working Classes in Scotland has 
been the subject of a separate Royal Commission which 
reported in 1917. The problem is peculiarly a national 
one by reason of the large proportion of the popula- 
tion who live in tenements in the urban areas, and of 
the poverty of the inhabitants and many of the landlords 
in the crofter counties. The Housing Acts have been 
made applicable to Scotland by special legislation. 

IRELAND. 

The housing problem in Ireland has been the subject 
of special legislation, which is referred to in the chapter 
on Ireland. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE ADOPTIVE ACTS (INCLUDING AGRICULTURAL ACTS) 

The Adoptive Acts constitute a form of tentative 
legislation and are examples of permissive local govern- 
ment legislation. These Acts are concessions to a 
reluctance on the part of Parliament to legislate for a 
locality without its consent. At the same time they 
enable progressive and enlightened localities to proceed 
with schemes for the social, material, and moral improve- 
ment of the district, with the minimum of inconvenience 
and expense. These Adoptive Acts may be divided 
into two classes, viz. Sanitary Adoptive Acts, which 
may be adopted by any sanitary authority, viz. Rural 
District or Urban District Council or Borough Council ; 
and Parochial Adoptive Acts, which may be adopted 
by any Parish Council (with the approval of the Parish 
Meeting), and by any Urban District Council or Borough 
Council. 

SANITARY ADOPTIVE ACTS. 

The Sanitary Adoptive Acts constitute the permissive 
legislation of Local Government for sanitary purposes. 

The Public Health Acts (Interments) Act, 1879, provides 
that urban or rural sanitary authorities may provide 
and maintain cemeteries. The Minister of Health has 
power to compel a sanitary authority to provide a ceme- 
tery. (See section on The Burial Authority at page 278.) 

The Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, is 
divided into five Parts, viz. : Part I, General, has refer- 
ence to the adoption of the Act, expenses and legal 
proceedings of local authorities, and appeals ; Part II, 
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Telegraph, etc., Wires, provides for by-laws for preven- 
tion of danger from telegraph wires, etc. ; Part III, 
Sanitary, is dealt with in Chapter XI ; Part IV, Music 
and Dancing, makes provision for music and dancing 
licences ; Part V, Stock : An urban sanitary authority, 
either in its capacity as urban authority or in any 
other capacity, having power to borrow money, may, 
with the consent of the Ministry of Health, exercise 
such power by the creation of stock, to be created, 
issued, transferred, dealt with, and redeemed in such 
manner and in accordance with such Regulations as 
the Ministry of Health may from time to time prescribe. 
Stock Regulations dated 1891, 1897, 1901, and 1921 
have been issued by the Ministry of Health. 

Part III only is adoptive by any rural sanitary 
authority, Parts II to V may be adopted by any 
urban sanitary authority. 

The Museum and Gymnasium Act, 1891 , gives power 
to urban sanitary authorities to provide and maintain 
museums and gymnasia. The Libraries Act, 1919, 
abolished the limitation as to rating and provided that 
Museum and Gymnasium expenses should be chargeable 
on the General Fund. New museums may be provided 
only in connection with a free public library. 

The Private Street Works Act, 1892 , provides facilities 
for the recovery from the owner, under certain circum- 
stances, of expenses of making streets. (See Chapter 
XVI.) 

The Open Spaces Act, 1906 , gives power to local 
authorities to take over, from Trustees or Corporations 
(other than municipal Corporations) sanctioned by local 
Acts, open spaces and burial grounds, including disused 
burial grounds. Local authorities may acquire and 
maintain open spaces or burial grounds, and may make 
by-laws for the regulation thereof. These powers may 
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readily be used in connection with the recreational 
facilities under the Education Act, 1921 . 

The Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, is 
adoptive by either an urban or a rural sanitary 
authority. 

The Public Health Act, 1925, is adoptive as to Parts 
II to Y by an urban authority, and as to Parts II to IV 
by a rural district council. 

These Acts are dealt with in the Chapter on “ Public 
Health/ 5 

PAROCHIAL ADOPTIVE ACTS. 

The Parochial Adoptive Acts include the following — 

The Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, enables a 
parish to provide or enter into contracts for lighting 
the roads, streets, etc., with lamps. There is no author- 
ity to supply power. It is adopted by a two-thirds 
majority of a Parish Meeting. If there is no Parish Council 
within the parish the Act may be put into operation 
by “ Inspectors/ 5 elected by a majority of the rate- 
payers of the whole or part of a parish. The “ Watching 55 
powers, with the exception of the provision of fire engines, 
are largely superseded by the modern Police Acts referred 
to in Chapter XV. Where the Act is in force the rating 
authority is empowered to levy lighting expenses as a 
special rate over the lighting district. The rate is levied 
as an additional item of the General Rate. 

The Baths and Washhouses Acts, 1846 to 1899, an d the 
Public Health Act, 1925 , Part IX, may be adopted by a 
two-thirds vote in a Parish Meeting which has been 
called for that purpose on at least seven days 5 notice. 
Ten Local Government electors may, by a written 
requisition, compel the calling of a meeting for the pur- 
pose of providing baths, gymnasia, and washhouses. 
The Council may buy land and erect buildings, or buy 
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and adapt buildings, and also, with the consent of the 
Minister of Health, borrow money for permanent 
expenses. The Council may also purchase baths. 
Accommodation may include public baths, covered 
swimming baths, gymnasia, open bathing places, wash- 
houses, open drying grounds, and furniture. The Public 
Health Act, 1925, Section 85, authorizes the local 
authority to make charges for or in connection with the 
use of any bath, washhouse, or bathing place provided 
by such authority at such rates as may be fixed by a 
scale authorized by the authority. . 

The Burial Acts, 1852 to 1906, and the Public Health 
(Interments) Act, 1879, are referred to on page 278. 

The Public Improvement Act, i860, makes provision 
for public walks and playgrounds (recreation grounds), 
the improving of any existing walk or footpath, and the 
providing of shelters and seats. The Act may be 
adopted by any parish with a population of 500 at the 
last census, by a two-thirds vote in the Parish Meeting. 
A copy of the resolution adopting the Act must be sent 
to the Ministry of Health. The Council is limited to 
an expense under this Act equal to a rate of eightpence 
in the £, One-half of the expenses must be provided from 
sources other than the rates. 

The Public Libraries Acts, 1892 to 1919, provide that 
any ten electors may demand a poll by ballot of the 
electors, on the result of which, by a bare majority, 
reference and lending library and museum must be 
provided. Two parishes may agree to share in the pro- 
vision of a free library managed by a Joint Committee. 
By the Public Libraries Act, 1919, the limitation as to 
a maximum expenditure equal to a penny rate is done 
away with, and any borough or district within the 
county which does not already possess a public library 
may require the County Council to provide one. The 
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local authority may borrow money for the purpose of 
these Acts with the consent of the Ministry of Health. 
Loans are repayable in 60 years. The County Council 
acting through the Education Committee is the library 
authority for all new adoptions of the Acts. The existing 
authorities may delegate their powers to their Education 
Committee. The raising of rates and loans may not be 
delegated. 

The War Memorials (Local Authorities Powers) Act, 
1923, enables local authorities to incur reasonable 
expenditure in the maintenance, repair, and protection 
of any War Memorials within their district which may 
be vested in them. Any expenditure to be incurred under 
the Act by a local authority is limited to an amount 
from time to time approved by the Minister of Health. 

AGRICULTURAL ACTS. 

Very intimately identified with this subject are the 
Agricultural Acts which include those relating to — 

(a) Small Holdings and Allotments. 

( b ) Land Settlements Act. 

(1 c ) Land Drainage. 

(d) Agricultural Credits. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, 1908 to 1925, 
and the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919, enact that 
allotments must be provided for the population by the 
Borough or Urban District Council, or, in rural districts, by 
the Parish Council, Land for allotments may be bought 
or hired compulsorily by means of a Provisional Order 
confirmed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

A Small Holding is one which either exceeds 1 acre 
but does not exceed 50 acres in extent, or, where it 
exceeds the latter area, is not assessed for income tax 
beyond £50. The administration of small holdings is 
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under the central control of Small Holdings Commis- 
sioners of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
under the local control of the County Council, through 
the Small Holdings Sub-Committee of the Agricultural 
Committee. Part III of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries Act, 1919, deals with the establishment of 
County Agricultural Committees. The appointment of 
such committees is compulsory on every County Council 
(other than the London County Council), but is optional 
in the case of County Borough Councils and the London 
County Council. A committee may consist partly of 
persons who are not members of the council. Considerable 
powers are to be delegated to these committees with 
respect to agriculture, including the powers of the 
Council under the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts 
of 1877 and 1907 ; Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 
1914; Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1900; and 
Small Holdings and Allotments Acts. 

On the application of the Council, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, after consultation with the 
Board of Education, may issue an order directing that 
any matter specified in the order and relating to agri- 
cultural education, which, but for this provision, would 
stand referred to the Education Committee, shall stand 
referred to the Agricultural Committee. 

The Ministry may authorize an Agricultural Committee 
or a Sub-Committee thereof to exercise, on behalf 
of the Ministry, any of the powers of the Ministry 
under the provisions of Part IV of the Corn Production 
Act, 1917, or Part II of the Land Drainage Act, 1918, 
or any powers of the Ministry in relation to land acquired 
by them under the Small Holdings Colonies Acts, 1916 
and 1918. 

The Agricultural Committee shall appoint a Small 
Holdings and Allotments Sub-Committee and a Diseases 
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of Animals Sub-Committee, which shall act respectively 
as the Small Holdings and Allotments Committee 
(required to be established under the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, 1908), and as the Executive Com- 
mittee appointed under the Diseases of Animals Act, 
1894. Any power of the County Council or Borough 
Council exercisable under the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act, 1908, or any Act amending the same 
(except the power to raise a rate or loan), shall be 
exercised by the Sub-Committee so appointed. The net 
expenses of the County Council for administration must 
not exceed a rate of ljd. in the £. The Ministry make 
grants for pre-1926 schemes up to the total annual 
capital loss, and for post-1926 schemes up to 75 per cent 
of the total annual capital loss. Loans may be for a 
period of eighty years. 

An Allotment may not exceed an area of 5 acres. 
Allotments may be provided by the Council of any 
borough, urban district, or parish. Any six registered 
Parliamentary electors or ratepayers may make repre- 
sentations to the Council ; and it is the duty of the 
County Council to ascertain the extent of this demand. 
The essential difference, apart from size limitation, 
between an allotment and a small holding in a rural 
district is that the former is obtained by the Parish 
Council and the latter by the County Council. Elsewhere 
the essential difference lies in the part of the Act under 
which the land is acquired. 

The Allotments Act, 1922 , provides that allotment- 
holders cannot be dispossessed and their tenancies 
terminated except by a six months' notice expiring on 
or before 6 th April, or on, or after, 29th September, 
or, where the land is required for building or similar 
purposes, by a three months' previous notice. Every 
local authority with a population of 10,000 must set up 
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an Allotments Committee, upon which representatives 
of the allotment-holders must be appointed. 

The Allotments Act, 1925, is largely concerned with 
providing facilities for the acquisition and maintenance 
of allotments by empowering local authorities to borrow 
money from the Public Works Loan Board. Where 
allotments are taken over for some other public purpose, 
the local authorities are called upon to provide alterna- 
tive land. It enacts that an Allotments Committee 
must be appointed where the total number of allotments 
provided by the council of a borough or urban district 
exceeds four hundred, and irrespective of population. 

The Agricultural Returns Act, 1925, enables the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries to collect facts in 
relation to agriculture from the occupiers or managers 
of agricultural land. Both are required to give returns of 
acreage of cultivated land, specifying the various crops 
and the amount of fallow or grazing. 

The Small Holding Colonies Acts, 1916 and 1918, 
provide that the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
for the purposes of the acquisition, equipment, and 
settlement of the area authorized to be acquired within 
any county, may, with the consent of the Council 
of that county, employ that Council as its agent and 
vest in it all or any of its powers in addition to those 
vested in such Council by virtue of the Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, 1908 . 

The Land Drainage Act, 1918, now repealed, provided 
that when the drainage area of any drainage authority 
was situate in any county or county borough, the Council 
of that county or county borough could present a petition 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries for the 
transfer to itself of the powers, duties, property, and 
obligations of that drainage authority. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries could, after consultation with 
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the Ministry of Health, grant such petition. Two or more 
Councils could combine under a Joint Committee. Power 
was given to levy a drainage rate on the basis of acreage 
or annual value. 

This Act transferred to councils of counties and county 
boroughs the powers of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries under Part II of the Land Drainage Act, 1918, 
and accordingly enacted that that part of the Act in its 
application to any county or county borough should have 
effect as if for reference to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries there were substituted references to the 
Council of the county or county borough. 

THE LAND DRAINAGE ACT, 1930. 

A Royal Commission on Land Drainage was appointed 
in December, 1927, and reported in favour of larger areas 
of administration to cover upland and lowland districts. 
The Land Drainage Act, 1930, is the outcome of the 
findings of that Commission. 

The Commission drew attention to the piecemeal 
legislation of the past and recommended its repeal and 
re-enactment in consolidated and amended form. 

The chief objects of the Act may be stated as follows; 
viz. — 

(1) Consolidation of Land Drainage legislation. 

(2) Reform of areas and authorities to provide — 

(a) More uniform administration. 

( b ) Larger main drainage areas. 

(c) A wider basis of chargeability. 

(3) Adjustment of incidence of rates between — 

(a) Uplands and lowlands. 

(b) Agricultural and other interests. 

( c ) Owners and occupiers. 

The promoters of the statute are satisfied that it 
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marks the beginning of a new era in the history of land 
drainage law. 

The Local Authorities under the Act will be Drainage 
Boards, which may be — 

1. Catchment Boards for new catchment areas. 

2. Internal Drainage Boards for drainage districts 
within catchment areas. 

3. Drainage Boards for districts outside catchment 
areas. The Drainage Boards may be existing Boards 
or newly established b}^ order of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. 

The Internal Boards may be existing Boards within 
the catchment area or new Boards constituted under 
the scheme of reorganization which each Catchment 
Board has been required to prepare. 

The Catchment Boards are newly established author- 
ities set up for catchment areas for purposes of Main 
Drainage. They will have full control of the banks 
and channel of the main river and also work in close 
collaboration with the Internal Boards. Certain areas 
are specified in the first schedule as catchment areas, 
and the Minister is empowered, upon application of 
a County or County Borough Council, or as he thinks 
fit, to dissolve, regroup, or constitute new catchment 
areas. 

The functions of Internal Drainage Boards (i.e. 
Boards for subdivisions of the catchment area) will be 
the construction, maintenance, and improvement of 
water-courses and the outfall of water, or any defence 
against water. 

The County or County Borough Council is empowered 
to make application to the Catchment Board for the 
transfer of the Internal Drainage Board's functions if 
it is in default. For land outside catchment areas, the 
Minister may constitute any separate drainage district 
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by order. A County Borough Council may petition for 
such an order, but in the event of the petition being 
refused the Council would have to bear the expense. 

The County and County Borough Council will also 
possess all the powers of a Board with regard to the 
enforcement of repairs to watercourses and the removal 
of obstructions. 

For “ small areas ” the Council will be empowered to 
acquire all the functions of a Board. The " small 
area ” is defined as one where the only works required 
would be of a minor nature, i.e. not exceeding £ 5 per 
acre or £5,000 in all. 

Financial Provisions. The principle of land drainage 
chargeability in the past has been one of “ benefit.” These 
provisions will depart from that principle by raising con- 
tributions from the extended area of the catchment 
authority. A recent case ( Gibbons v. Lenfesty, 1916) 
decided that upland has a dominant easement over lower 
land entitling the owner to drainage by gravitation. As 
catchment areas will include upland and lowland districts, 
the former will bear some share of the cost of drainage. 
The catchment area will also include other land which has 
previously been free from liability such as land in urban 
districts where the properties have been residential, 
commercial, and industrial, and where ipso facto there 
is no necessity for land drainage in addition to drainage 
and sewerage. The importance of these points will be 
seen in the following description of the financial pro- 
visions. The principle of “ benefit ” will be preserved 
to the extent of the operation of the differential rating 
in favour of non-agricultural hereditaments. The 
Catchment Boards will obtain their income from — 

(1) Contributions levied on internal Boards as the 
Board consider fair . 

(2) Amounts apportioned on County and County 
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Borough Councils on the basis of the aggregate rateable 
values of all the hereditaments of the areas of those 
Councils which are situated in the catchment area. 

The following powers of expenditure are given to 
Catchment Boards, viz. — 

(1) Arterial and main drainage. 

(a) Execution of works. 

(b) Acquisition of land and properties. 

(2) Supervision of Internal Boards. 

(3) Contributions to Boards for low-lying land and 
deferred benefits. 

(4) Promotion of, and opposition to, bills and orders 
and schemes of organization. 

(5) Schemes for variation of awards. 

(6) General administration expenses. 

The Catchment Boards levy precepts upon the Councils 
for their proportion of expenses which may be raised as 
an additional item of the general rate on the part in the 
area, or included in the general rate. 

Internal Drainage Boards will derive their funds from 
contributions from the Catchment Board for the relief 
of low-level land and delayed benefits of works. 

Drainage Boards, other than Catchment Boards, and 
Internal Drainage Boards derive their funds from 
drainage rates. 

Drainage rates are assessed on Schedule A gross values. 
Non-agricultural properties must be rated at one-third 
of their annual values only. Rates are demanded from 
occupiers, but they are entitled to recover from owners 
the amount of the owners' rates, viz. for — 

(1) New works. 

(2) Improvement of existing works. 

(3) Catchment Boards' contribution. 

Differential rates may be levied in separate parts 
according to degree of benefit derived. Partial or total 
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exemption may be granted to uplands or to any heredita- 
ment for any other reason. 

Any Public Health or Highway Authority may con- 
tribute to the expenses of Drainage Boards and borrow- 
ing powers are given therefor. 

A rating authority in an urban area, some part of 
which is included in a catchment area, may pay the 
aggregate rates for its area and raise the amount with 
the general rate or as an additional item where requisite. 

Catchment Boards are required to take steps for the 
commutation of any obligations to repair walls and 
maintain watercourses within their areas, such com- 
mutation to be a capital sum or a terminable annuity 
for a period not exceeding thirty years. 

Drainage Boards have the same power in their dis- 
tricts. The amount of such payment is to be based upon 
the average annual cost of the works and will be a 
priority charge on the land affected. 

General borrowing powers are granted for authorized 
purposes under the same provisions as the Public Health 
Acts. 

Unfettered liberty is given to combine for all purposes 
permitted by the Act subject to agreement as to propor- 
tionate bearing of expenses. 

There is a saving for existing powers of County and 
County Borough Councils under any unrepealed statute. 

The provisions of the Act are a direct reversal of the 
general local government policy of the past century, 
which has been toward the abolition of ad hoc bodies, 
the amalgamation of authorities, and the consolidation 
of rates. 

The Act provides for new areas and authorities, the 
multiplication of boundaries and the assessment and 
collection of a new rate with duplicate machinery and 
procedure of publication, appeal, and recovery; and 
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with a separate incidence and a new “ annual value.’ * 
Many of these provisions may be directed to make 
agriculture pay for benefits received, but the object may 
be accomplished without duplication. The feature of 
the Act, most objectionable to urban interests, is the 
extension of chargeability to those who may not directly 
benefit. 

THE BURIAL AUTHORITY. 

Owing to the increase of population, there are now but 
few parish churchyards where interments may take place. 
The rapid growth of the large towns has necessitated the 
provision of large cemeteries. In many towns these were 
made and are maintained as commercial undertakings. 

Urban and rural sanitary authorities may now provide 
and maintain cemeteries under the Public Health (Inter- 
ments) Act, 1879. The Ministry of Health has power 
to compel a sanitary authority to provide a cemetery 
where one is urgently needed. 

Burial grounds may be provided under a series of 
Burial Acts extending from 1852 to 1906. When the area 
to be served by a burial ground is the same as that 
governed by the Parish Council or other local authority, 
that Council becomes the Burial Authority ; but in cases 
where the areas of more than one Council are to be served 
the Councils interested concur in forming a Joint Burial 
Board. 

Any rural parish which has no Parish Council may 
form a Burial Board for itself, if it is not already 
joined with any other parish for such a purpose. 

The distinctions between cemeteries and burial grounds 
are somewhat puzzling. A burial ground must have a 
portion of it consecrated by the bishop of the diocese. 
No burials within a burial ground may take place within 
100 yards of a dwelling house without the consent of 
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its owner and occupiers. In the case of cemeteries, 
no portion need be consecrated. Every part of a 
cemetery must be 200 yards away from a dwelling house. 
Rural District Councils may provide cemeteries, but 
not burial grounds. 

Burials in consecrated ground may take place either 
with or without a religious service. 

The Burial Act of 1900, which came into operation on 
1st January, 1901, is a step towards the consolidation of 
the numerous and very complex statutes under which 
burial places are administered. The undermentioned are 
some of the more important changes effected by this Act. 

Any chapel intended for general use must be on 
unconsecrated ground, if erected by the Burial 
Authority. The chapel itself must not be consecrated, 
nor may it be reserved for the exclusive use of any 
denomination. A Burial Authority may, at the request 
and cost of those residents within its district who 
belong to any particular denomination, erect, furnish, 
and maintain a chapel for funeral services according 
to the rites of that denomination, on the ground appro- 
priated to the exclusive use of that denomination. 
Every Burial Authority is required to submit to the 
Secretary of State a table of fees to be received by 
them in respect of services rendered by any minister 
of religion or sexton, such fees to be of the same amount 
in case of burial in the consecrated and the unconsecrated 
parts of a burial ground. 

Prior to this Act, clergymen and sextons enjoyed by 
immemorial custom certain vested interests in fees for 
burials without performing any duties. This Act enables 
the Burial Authority to make “ equitable compensation 
to an ecclesiastical officer for pecuniary loss caused to 
him by this enactment. 

The Cremation Act, 1902, provides that the powers 
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of a Burial Authority to provide and maintain burial 
grounds or cemeteries are to be deemed to extend to 
and include the provision and maintenance of crema- 
toria. A crematorium means any building fitted with 
appliances for the purpose of burning human remains, 
and this term is deemed to cover everything incidental or 
ancillary thereto. 

Accounts. Separate Burial Accounts must be kept by 
local authorities. 


CHAPTER XIV 

MUNICIPAL TRADING 

Municipal Trading is a term applied to the rendering of 
those services for which local authorities make a charge 
to the persons benefited. Such services are in the nature 
of trading undertakings. The term " trading under- 
taking ” may be taken to mean gasworks and water- 
works ; electricity, tramway, and light railway under- 
takings ; and any other exceptional undertakings (such 
as banks, harbours and ferries) which are carried on 
under local Acts and in respect of which it is requisite 
to arrive at an accurate statement of profit or loss. 

Certain other public services which are carried on by 
local authorities under their general statutory powers, 
and which, though not expected to be profitable, may 
reasonably be expected to support themselves inde- 
pendently of the rates, may also be classified under this 
head. To this class belong housing schemes carried 
on under the general law, and all such works as are 
re-chargeable, partly or entirely, to others, as in the 
case of private street works and improvements. 

The expression “ public service ” is not capable of 
precise definition, nor can the boundary line be clearly 
laid down between the undertakings or business which 
should, and those which should not, be classed as 
public service undertakings. That particular service 
which is a public undertaking assumes that character 
because (a) the course of social development has made 
its supply imperative in the interests of either the whole, 
or a considerable section, of the community of people ; 
(b) the supply entails the employment of more capital 
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than is required for the satisfaction of the producers' 
domestic requirements and (c) because private enterprise 
has undoubtedly exploited certain essential public 
necessities to the detriment of the general weal, e.g. 
water and gas supplies. 

CLASSES OF UNDERTAKINGS. 

Trading undertakings may be divided into those 
which possess a monopoly and those which possess no 
monopoly. Of the former — those which possess a mon- 
opoly — there are two classes, viz. those which are 
undertaken for a profit, e.g. tramways, markets, 
electricity, and gasworks ; and those with no profit, e.g. 
waterworks and cemeteries. Of those undertakings 
which possess no monopoly there are two classes, viz. 
those with a profit, as in the case of by-products, such 
as slabs manufactured from clinkers, coke and tar ; and 
those which have neither monopoly nor profit, as in the 
case of baths, housing schemes, and other similar under- 
takings. But this classification cannot be considered 
as rigid, for many monopolies make no profit, and many 
undertakings which have no monopoly are very success- 
ful commercial undertakings. 

On the Continent there are other enterprises which 
have not yet been adopted in this country, e.g. pawn- 
broking. 

CAUSES OF DEVELOPMENT. 

Municipal trading has made most progress in this 
country, especially during the past sixty or seventy years. 

The causes which have contributed to the develop- 
ment of municipal trading may be said to include, inter 
alia , (i) a desire on the part of the local authority to 
prevent the private exploitation of public services by 
diverting private profits to local use, as in the case of 
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the purchase by a local authority of a successfully 
worked tramway company; (ii) the increase of a large 
number of professional and technical organizations, 
which has caused an increasing amount of zeal to be 
shown by the permanent officials to demonstrate their 
enterprise by an encouragement of this class of under- 
taking; (iii) the increasing tendency for undertakings, 
especially those of a monopolistic character, to combine 
to the disadvantage of the public. This was especially 
noticeable during the period of food shortage during the 
war ; and fiv) a public desire for a voice in the manage- 
ment of public services, a feeling which is equally inherent 
in the individual as in the mass of the people. 

ADVANTAGES CLAIMED. 

Advantages claimed by the supporters of Municipal 
Trading are — 

(a) That it is in the interest of public health and 
convenience, e.g. the provision of water supply by local 
authorities being desirable for that reason ; 

(b) That private traders refuse to carry through their 
enterprise at a loss, thus a neighbourhood might be 
deprived of gas supply or travelling facilities ; 

(c) That as a result of municipal enterprise there are 
reduced prices and improved services ; 

(d) That profits pass to the building up of the under- 
taking or to the relief of the rates, and not into the hands 
of a limited number of shareholders. In the case of 
Glasgow, the whole of the debt on the tramways has 
now been liquidated ; 

(e) That Public administration promotes efficiency 
by— 

(1) Specialization through division of labour ; 

(2) Experimental work not being discouraged by 

fear of eating up profits ; 
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(/) That financial efficiency is secured. Government 
control requires adequate Redemption Funds, which can 
be utilized in lieu of new borrowings. 

DISADVANTAGES URGED. 

Disadvantages urged by those who oppose Municipal 
Trading are — 

(a) That it lowers efficiency of local authorities by 
diverting attention from their original functions ; 

(b) That there is possibility of corruption in adminis- 
tration. This, however, could apply to services other 
than those of municipal trading enterprises ; 

(c) That because these enterprises are not run for 
the profit of shareholders, they are less efficient and more 
expensive than private enterprise ; 

(d) That it diminishes competition, checks enterprise, 
and does not allow full scope for individual interest, 
the lack of which tends to induce laxity of management 
and disregard of the interests of the public : 

( e ) That an increased debt may militate against the 
general borrowing powers of Local Government authori- 
ties. This point is one of great importance, and may 
not be apparent on a cursory consideration of the 
matter. It is evident, however, that, as a result of the 
extensive borrowings of the Government consequent on 
the war, the rate of interest has much increased, with 
the result that the permanent charges in regard to all 
undertakings are correspondingly increased. If this 
matter is considered also in the more limited sphere of 
Local Government, it will be realized that if our local 
authorities embark upon trading enterprises which in- 
volve enormous capital expenditure, then the amount 
of money available for borrowing for the capital expendi- 
ture of the primary functions of Local Government, e.g. 
sewage disposal works, paving, hospitals, etc., will be 
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diminished and. can be obtained only at a considerably 
higher rate of interest. 

Therefore, in the opinion of some, public ownership 
should be limited to cases where the evils of private 
enterprise are serious and apparently cannot be remedied. 
Every proposal to extend the sphere of public owner- 
ship should be carefully examined in the light afforded 
by the progress of thought, the lessons of experience, 
and the demands of the public. 

SUSPENSION OF SINKING FUND PAYMENTS. 

The Local Authorities (Financial Provisions) Act, 
1921, provides that where money is borrowed by a local 
authority for an undertaking of a revenue-producing 
character, then the annual provision for repa}^ment may 
be suspended, with the consent of the appropriate 
Government Department, while the expenditure is unre- 
munerative, but not longer than a period of five years. 

VARIETY OF UNDERTAKINGS. 

It will be readily understood that the work of any 
particular local authority differs widely from that of 
its neighbour. The local conditions of one authority 
may necessitate the establishment of a trading enter- 
prise not required elsewhere. For instance, Harrogate 
and Leamington own Turkish baths ; Hull has a telephone 
system ; Sheffield has erected shops and business premises; 
the northern townships outside the City of London own 
the Alexandra Palace; Torquay owns a rabbit warren; 
Colchester possesses an oyster fishery ; Hull and Liverpool 
each own a crematorium; Doncaster and Chester own 
race-courses — the former actually managing the races; 
Bournemouth and other towns own golf courses ; 
Bradford owns an hotel ; Bristol owns the docks and 
harbour; Brighton purchased an aquarium in 1901, but 
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it is unremunerative ; Blackpool has a sea water supply ; 
Bradford owns a conditioning house in which the true 
weight, length, and condition of articles of trade and 
commerce in common use in the city, viz. wools, “ tops,” 
and yarn are ascertained and certified ; Liverpool and 
St. Helens supply sterilized milk ; Birkenhead and 
Wallasey own ferries; and the London County Council 
runs free ferries across the Thames at Woolwich. Bir- 
mingham has a successful municipal bank. Liverpool, 
in addition to having a works staff to carry out the 
maintenance of its roads, sewers, and tramways, owns 
houses, farms, and lands, administers markets, hospitals 
and sanatoria, runs a tramway service, conducts an art 
exhibition, owns one of the best systems of waterworks 
in the world, supplies electric light and power, has a large 
public baths system, including Turkish baths and sun 
baths, provides public washhouses, has a salaried organist 
to perform on its world-renowned organ, provides public 
lectures and open-air concerts, conducts schools, libraries, 
and museum, has boating on the park lakes and golf at 
three of the public parks, and owns an hotel on its water- 
works in Wales. 

PUBLIC SERVICE UNDERTAKINGS. 

The subjects of Tramways, Light Railways, Electric 
Power, Ferries, and Aerodromes are dealt with in 
Chapter XIX. 

MARKETS. 

Markets are of great antiquity and are probably the 
oldest form of municipal enterprise in the country. 
About two-thirds of the boroughs in England and Wales 
have their own markets. 

There are many old market customs, rights of market 
toll and market franchise in the country, and the local 
authorities are bound to respect them. 
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The powers of providing markets may be exercised 
by a Borough, Urban District, or Rural District Council 
under the Public Health Acts, which have incorporated 
the Markets and Fairs Clauses Act, 1847. 

In the case of a Borough Council, a two-thirds 
majority of the Council is required before the Acts can 
be brought into operation. In all other cases the con- 
sent of the ratepayers and owners to the number of two- 
thirds of those present must be obtained at a town's 
meeting held for the purpose. 

The local authority may provide place, house, and 
conveniences for holding the market, place for weighing 
carts, and everything necessary or convenient for the 
use of the market and the approaches thereto. 

The local authority may buy or lease land, buildings, 
and private market rights for this purpose, and may take 
stallage rents and tolls from persons using the market. 

By the Markets and Fairs Clauses Act, 1847, which 
was incorporated in the Public Health Act, 1875, the 
local authority may make by-laws lor the regulation 
of the market, for punishing frauds, collecting fees and 
rents, enforcing cleanliness, and regulating the conduct 
of business in the market. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

The supply of water is undertaken by the majority 
of boroughs in England and Wales. The capital out- 
lay amounts to almost one-half of the total amount 
invested in municipal undertakings. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, provides that any 
local sanitary authority may provide their district or any 
part thereof with a supply of water proper and sufficient 
for public and private purposes. 

The Public Health (Water) Act, 1878, provides that 
it is the duty of every rural sanitary authority to see 
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that every occupied dwelling house within its dis- 
trict has within a reasonable distance an available 
supply of wholesome water for consumption by the 
inmates of the house and for their use for domestic 
purposes. 

For the purpose of these Acts, and of the Waterworks 
Clauses Acts with which they are incorporated, the 
local authorities may construct and maintain water- 
works, may dig wells, and may take any other steps 
necessary to ensure an efficient or sufficient water supply. 
They may take on lease or hire any waterworks. With the 
sanction of the Ministry of Health they may purchase 
any waterworks, or any water, or any right to take 
or convey water, either within or without their district, 
or they may purchase any rights, powers, and privileges 
of any water company. They may contract with any 
person for a supply of water. 

A local authority may charge, in respect of the supply 
of water to any premises, a water rate to be assessed 
on the net annual value of the premises as provided 
by the Local Government Act, 1929, Section 77. A local 
authority may agree to supply water by measure to any 
person, and agree to the terms of payment to be made 
(in the form of rent or otherwise) for every meter 
provided by them. 

The Water Undertakings (Modification of Charges) Act, 
1921, empowers local authorities, with the consent of 
the Ministry of Health, to increase the water charges, 
such increase to be amended as and when required. 

BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 

Any urban sanitary authority may adopt the Baths 
and Washhouses Acts ; and in every rural parish the 
parish meeting has the power exclusively of adopting 
these Acts, as explained in Chapter XIII. 
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GAS SUPPLY. 

The bianch of municipal trading that has yielded by 
far the greatest net profit is the supply of gas for light, 
heat, and power. ° ° 

Only about 100 boroughs in England and Wales, 
however, manage their own gasworks. The proportion 
is much greater in Scotland and Ireland. 

The first regular attempt at street lighting in London 
was made in 1415, when the Lord Mayor ordered house- 
holders to hang out lanthorns in the winter evenings 
between All Hallows (31st October) and Candlemas 
(2nd February) for the security of houses against thieves 
and robbers and for the convenience of foot passengers. 
The Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, was the first 
general Act dealing with the subject. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, provides that any 
urban authority may contract with any person for the 
supply of gas, or other means of lighting the streets, 
markets, and public buildings in their district, and may 
supply such lamps, lamp-posts, and other materials and 
apparatus as they majr think necessary for lighting the 
same. 

Where there is not any company or person (other than 
the urban authority) authorized to supply and actually 
su PPty* n g & as for public and private purposes, within 
any part of the district, such local authority may them- 
selves undertake to supply gas for such purposes through- 
out the whole or any part of their district not included 
within the limit of supply of any company or person. In 
such circumstances a provisional order may be obtained 
from the Board of Trade by such local authority under 
and subj ect to the provisions of the Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870, now superseded by procedure under 
Section 10 of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920. 

For the purpose of supplying gas within their district 

IO — (1898) 
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or any part thereof, any urban authority may (with 
the sanction of the Ministry of Health) buy, on such 
terms as may be agreed on, all the rights, powers, and 
privileges, and all property of a gas company. 

The Gas Regulation Act, 1920, enables the Board 
of Trade, on the application of any gas undertakers, 
to transfer the operations of gas undertakings to the 
British thermal unit basis, and to carry out corre- 
sponding financial provisions. The Board of Trade is 
required to appoint three persons as gas referees and 
also a chief gas examiner. The local authority may, 
unless they are themselves the undertakers, appoint a 
gas examiner, subject to the prescription of the gas 
referees, to test the gas and the pressure at which 
the gas is supplied. The expression “ local authority ” 
means the Common Council of the City of London, the 
London County Council outside the City of London, 
and any County, County Borough, or Urban District 
Council. 

HEALTH RESORTS. 

The Health Resorts and Watering Places Act, 1921, 
provides that the council of any borough or urban 
district may advertise the advantages and amenities 
of the borough or district, or any part thereof, as a health 
resort or watering place by the insertion of advertise- 
ments in newspapers not published within the borough 
or district, or by handbooks or leaflets, or by placards 
at railway stations. The sum so expended in any one 
financial year shall not exceed the product of a rate of 
one and one-third penny in the pound. (Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, Sect. 75.) In addition, the council may 
expend for these purposes the profits received by them 
from the letting of chairs, tents, platform sites, or 
charges for admission to gardens, etc. 
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PUBLICITY. 

The Local Authorities (Publicity) Act, 1931, enables 
local authorities to assist to the extent of a halfpenny 
rate the publicity throughout the world of the amenities 
and advantages of the British Isles. 

OTHER UNDERTAKINGS. 

Many local authorities have private Acts of Parlia- 
ment which supplement their powers under the fore- 
going Acts. The City of Birmingham, for example, has 
established a Municipal Savings Bank under a private 
Act of Parliament. 

The Treasury appointed in 1926 a Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Bradbury, to consider whether 
it is desirable to encourage the function of municipal 
savings banks, and, if so, within what limits and subject 
to what conditions, statutory or otherwise. 

The Committee reported in January, 1928. Their 
main conclusions are — 

(1) Municipal savings banks would provide some 
additional incentive to thrift, but the proportion of new 
savings which they, and they alone, would obtain, is 
small in relation to the whole. 

(2) They might tend to increase municipal expendi- 
ture, and would involve banking risks which might react 
unfavourably both on municipal finance and on the 
general credit system. 

(3) The general establishment of such banks within 
the next ten years would cause serious embarrassment 
to national finance, during what is likely to be a very 
difficult period. 

Some local authorities have local powers to establish 
Insurance Funds. If these provisions cover risks which 
constitute employers' liability insurance within the 
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meaning of the Insurance Companies Act, 1909, the local 
authority is liable to make a deposit of £20,000. 

PROFITS FROM MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

The question whether profits should be obtained from 
municipal trading enterprises has engaged attention for 
some considerable time. The arguments may thus be 
summarized — 

(a) In favour of transfer of profits : 

(i) Ratepayers" services as guarantors of under- 
taking. 

(ii) Ratepayers" reward for efficiency benefits, e.g. 
Consolidated Loans Fund. 

(iii) Economic effect of reduction of charges for 
supply services. 

(iv) Low rates attract new industries and residents. 

(v) Attractive services of pleasure resorts should be 
rewarded. 

(b) Against transfer of profits : 

(1) The primary object of municipal enterprise vio- 
lated, i.e. maximum utility at minimum prices. 

(2) Legislative condemnation, e.g. Gas and Water- 
works Facilities Act, 1870 ; Electric Supply Act, 1926. 

(3) Inequitable form of local taxation. 

(4) Militates against industrial development. 

(5) Weakens reserves of trading undertakings. 

(6) Detrimental to other spheres of local government . 

(7) Falsifies rate-poundage comparisons. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Part I. Functions of Local Authorities. 

(A) Distribution of Certain Functions between 
Local Authorities 

1. Gas Mete r Testing . County borough councils who 
are not manufacturers or sellers of gas should have 
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power to set up a gas meter testing station and appoint 
inspectors, irrespective of the consideration whether the 
Sale of Gas Act, 1859, had been adopted by the borough 
council within the prescribed period. 

(B) Other Questions Affecting Powers and 
Duties of Local Authorities 

1. Water Supplies. Regional Advisory Committees. 
The Commissioners commend to the attention of all 
local authorities the desirability of taking active steps 
to secure the creation of Regional Advisory Committees. 
To stimulate the formation of such committees it is for 
consideration whether Joint Conferences in the geo- 
graphical counties might not with advantage be con- 
vened by the County Council. 

2. Publication of Provisional Orders made under the 
Gas and Waterworks Facilities Acts , 1870 and 1873, and 
the Tramways Act, 1870. 

The requirements that the full text of a Provisional 
Order made under the Gas and Waterworks Facilities 
Acts, 1370 and 1873, or under the Tramways Act, 1870, 
shall be published by the undertakers in a local news- 
paper imposes unnecessary expense upon them, and 
there should be substituted for this requirement a pro- 
vision that the undertakers should publish an advertise- 
ment in a local newspaper that the order has been made 
and that a copy can be purchased from the undertaker 
or be inspected at a specified place. 


CHAPTER XV 


POLICE 

The maintenance of public order is effected by two 
agencies, those known as the Police and those for the 
administration of Justice. The former is obviously 
derived from the same word as Politics , and implies 
a close and essential connection with the work or 
policy of the State. The administration of justice is con- 
cerned rather with the prevention of crime than with the 
causes which lead to violence. The Police means the 
police force — the body of constables — the primary consti- 
tutional force for the protection of individuals in the 
enjoyment of their legal rights. 

HISTORICAL. 

The maintenance of the King's Peace, or the Peace 
of the Nation, appears to have been the special duty 
of the Master of the Royal Stables or the Comes Stabuli 
(the constable). Under him was a special class of 
civilian soldiers maintained to preserve the King's Peace. 
The oifice of High Constable was created by the Statute 
of Winchester, 1285. Previous liability existed to 
watch and ward. Petty constables did not exist until 
the reign of Edward III, when they were appointed 
to carry out the duties locally. The village and the 
" burgal ” watch was instituted in the thirteenth 
century. The growth of large towns as a result of the 
industrial revolution showed that the system of the old 
parish constable was inadequate for the needs of the 
increased population. The Lighting and Watching Act, 
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1833, which is the first modern Police Act, provided 
that boroughs with a population of 5,000 could have 
a police force. These provisions are now obsolete. 

During the period which followed the stormy days of 
Catholic Emancipation under the Wellington Ministry, 
Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, organized the new police to 
replace the watchman, under the Metropolitan Police 
Act, 1829, “ for improving the police in or near the 
Metropolis.” This Act brought the London Police 
with the exception of the City Police, under the Home 
Secretary, defined the Metropolitan Police District, 
and appointed two Justices of the Peace (afterwards 
called Commissioners) to prepare the necessary regula- 
tions, etc., for the management of the new force. In 
1839, in consequence of the state of the industrial areas, 
the Government brought forward proposals for a police 
force for the town of Birmingham, and for a rural 
police to be appointed by the magistrates wherever 
they thought it necessary in the several counties in 
England. These proposals were incorporated in the 
County Police Act, 1839, which was only permissive in 
its operations. By the County and Borough Police 
Act, 1856, each county and each borough with a certain 
population was required to appoint its own police force. 
Until 1856 every township maintained its own parish 
constable. The system had thus become uniform 
throughout the whole country. 

The Central Authority is the Home Secretary, and 
by the County and Borough Police Act, 1856, power is 
given to the Crown to appoint inspectors of constabu- 
lary for visiting and inquiring into the state and efficiency 
of the force. Each inspector is required to report 
generally on these matters to the Home Secretary, 
who may issue a certificate of efficiency for the purpose 
of the grant in aid. For the purposes of inspection, the 
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police forces are divided into three areas — Northern, 
Southern and Scotland. The Police Act, 1919, empowers 
the Home Secretary to make regulations as to the 
government, mutual aid, clothing, pay, allowances, 
pensions, and conditions of service of all the police forces. 
The carrying out of these rules is in the hands of the local 
police authority, who must comply with the regulations 
so made. 

THE VARIOUS FORCES. 

The police areas and authorities of England and Wales 
are of five classes — 


Police Area. 

Police Authority. 

Chief Officer of 
Police. 

Police Fund. 

The City of London. 

The Common 
Council. 

The Commissioner 
of City of London 
Police. 

General Rate. 

The Metropolitan 
Police District. 

H.M. Secretary of 
State. 

The Commissioner 
of Police of the 
Metropolis. 

The Metropolitan 
Police Fund. 

A County. 

The Standing Joint 
Committee. 

The Chief Constable. 

The County Fund. 

A Borough. 

The Watch Com- 
mittee. 

The Chief Constable. 

The General Rate 
Fund. 

The River Tyne. 

The Tyne Improve- 
ment Commis- 

sioners. 

The Superintendent 
or other Officer. 

The Tonnage Rates 
and Taxes. 


County Police are appointed under the County and 
Borough Police Act, 1856, and the Local Government 
Act, 1888. Under the latter statute, the powers, duties, 
and liabilities of Quarter Sessions and of magistrates out 
of session, respecting the county police, are exercised and 
discharged through a Standing Joint Committee, consist- 
ing of equal numbers of justices appointed by Quarter 
Sessions and of members of the County Council appointed 
by the Council. This Committee, with the sanction of the 
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Home Secretary, appoints the chief constable, controls 

police buildings, increases and diminishes the numbers of | 

the county police, divides the comity into “police dis- I 

tricts,” and assigns the proper number of constables to j 

each. The County Council raises the necessary funds and 

may purchase or sell buildings. ( 

Borough. Police were first appointed under the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1835. They are appointed under 
the Police Acts, 1833 to 1919, and the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882, in boroughs of not less than 10,000 
population. The Local Government Act, 1888, provided 
that for the future all boroughs of less than 10,000 
population, according to the 1881 Census, must for police 
purposes be part of the administrative county. No j 

new borough force may now be established where the j 

population is less than 20,000. J 

The Acts are administered by a Watch Committee, 
consisting of not more than one-third of the members of f 

the Council, together with the Mayor, who is an ex-officio 
member. The quorum is not less than three. The 
Watch Committee appoints and dismisses the constables 
and makes regulations for the control of the force. The 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, throws these duties 
upon the Watch Committee in respect of the maintenance 
of the police force. They cannot divest themselves of 
these duties, which are no concern of the Council, whose 
approval to the acts of the Watch Committee is not 
necessary. 

There is a movement on foot to amalgamate many of 
the smaller borough forces in the country. 

DUTIES. 

The duties of the police include the prevention and 
detection of crime, the maintenance of good order, 
inspections under various statutes, and the discharge 
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of miscellaneous duties. These duties may be sum- 
marized as follows — 

1. Prevention, detection, and punishment of crime. 

2. Maintenance of order in streets and places of public 
resort. 

3. Infant life protection. 

4. Control of street trading. 

5. Provision for public safety — 

(a) Control of explosives and firearms. 

(b) Fire prevention. 

(c) Street traffic regulations. 

(d) Register of aliens. 

6. Protection of public morals — 

(i) Suppression of obscene books and pictures. 

(ii) Suppression of street betting. 

(iii) Suppression of lotteries. 

7. Control of vivisection. 

8. Assist the responsible authority relative to — 

(i) Licensing plays. 

(ii) Control of film exhibitions. 

A borough constable has the powers and duties by 
common law of an ordinary constable, and may act not 
only within the borough itself but within the county of 
which the borough forms a part, or within 7 miles of the 
borough limits. Within this radius he must obey the 
lawful commands of any Justice of the Peace, but he has 
a general power to arrest any idle or disorderly person 
whom he finds disturbing the public peace, or whom 
he justly suspects of intention to commit a felony, 
and if he acts bona fide he is not liable for damages, 
even though it turn out that no felony was, in fact, 
committed. Any person who resists a constable in the 
execution of his duty, or incites any one else to resist, 
is liable to a fine of £ 5 , recoverable on summary 
conviction. 
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Constables are under the special protection of the 
law, an assault upon them being punishable by a fine of 
£20 or six months' imprisonment. Every constable is 
empowered to call on civilians to assist him in the 
performance of his duty, and for a civilian to refuse such 
assistance is a punishable offence. 

Officers include Chief Constables, Superintendents, 
Inspectors, Sergeants, and Constables. 

Special Constables. Special constables act in cases 
of emergency. Where there are no volunteers, the office 
is, by the Special Constables Act of 1831, compulsory 
on those who are appointed by two justices from among 
such of the residents in the neighbourhood as are not 
exempt from serving as parish constables. A refusal to 
serve is punishable by a fine of £5. During the period of 
the Great War, in the absence of many of the police on 
active service, large numbers of civilians were enrolled 
as special constables. 

Parish Constables. Parish constables are appointed 
under the Parish Constables Act, 1842, from among 
persons between the ages of 25 and 45, who are rated 
to the relief of the poor or to the County Rate, and 
who occupy tenements of an annual yearly value of £4. 

Fire Police. Fire prevention may be undertaken 
under the Lighting and Watching Act, 1833, or as part 
of the police duties. The police fire brigades were dis- 
tinguished from the rest mainly by the fact that they 
were placed under the general direction and control 
of the Chief Officer of Police, and in England and Wales 
the members of the brigade came under the same 
statutory pensions scheme as members of the police force. 
The other brigades were independent of the police force, 
and if they had the advantage of a superannuation allow- 
ance it was independent of the Police Pensions Act. 

The statutory authority for the employment of 
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members of a borough police force on fire duty was, in 
England and Wales, the Police Act, 1893, Section 2 of 
which provided that the council of a borough might 
delegate to the Watch Committee its powers in regard 
to fire brigades under the Town Police Clauses Act or 
any local Act, and in such cases the Watch Committee 
might employ constables wholly or partly as firemen. 
It was provided by Section 32 of the Police Pensions 
Act, 1921, that where constables were so employed any 
pensions, etc., which might become payable to them or 
to their widows or children should be paid from the 
Police Fund. In London the Fire Brigade is under the 
London County Council. 

Women Patrols. The work of women in the police 
service was a feature of the late war. Though there are 
many Special Patrols paid out of the Metropolitan Police 
Funds and provincial Police Forces, they are hardly yet, 
except in a few instances, authentic Women Police, as 
they have not the full powers of the policeman. The 
Police Pensions Act, 1921, applies to police women, 
whether they have made the usual declaration of a police 
constable or not, but no pensions or gratuities are to be 
paid to husband or widower. In February, 1923, the 
Home Secretary announced that the women police in the 
Metropolitan police district would be limited to 20 under 
a woman inspector. In September, 1924, a Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Home Secretary, reported 
in favour of the employment of women, but suggested 
that the nature of their employment, the exact duties 
and other matters should be left to the discretion of the 
local police authority. 

SUPERANNUATION. 

Pensions are provided out of the Police Fund in 
accordance with the Police Pensions Act, 1921, which 
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is based, for the most part, upon the recommendations 
of the Desborough Committee, which reported in 1920. 
This Act provides a compulsory age of retirement when 
a police officer is entitled to a pension or superannuation 
allowance as a matter of right. The age for Constables 
and Sergeants is 55 years, for Superintendents and 
Inspectors 60 years, and for Chief Constables 65 years, 
with saving for men serving before the Act. Pensions 
are payable monthly in advance, and the amount is to 
be not less than one-half nor more than two-thirds 
wages. After 10 }?ears’ approved service, if certified as 
incapacitated for further service without personal de- 
fault,. a police officer is entited to an ordinary pension. 
At any time if injured in performance of duty and 
incapacitated for service through performance of duty, 
a police officer is entitled to a special pension. 

Gratuities may be awarded for under 10 years’ 
service where incapacity is not due to injury received in 
the execution of duty. 

Pensions and Gratuities to Widows are given — 

(a) Where a police officer who joined the force after 
the 1st September, 1918, and has completed 5 years’ 
approved service, dies while in the force or whilst in 
receipt of a pension, the widow shall be entitled to a 
widow’s ordinary pension. 

(h) Where a police officer dies whilst serving in the 
force from the effects of an injury received in the execu- 
tion of his duty without his own default, or dies whilst 
on pension from the effects of such injury, his widow 
shall be entitled — 

(i) Where the injury was accidental, to a widow’s 
ordinary pension. 

(ii) Where the injury was non-accidental, to a 
widow’s special pension. 

(c) Where a police officer dies whilst serving in the 
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force and his widow is not entitled to a pension, his 
widow shall be entitled to a gratuity. 

(d) Where a widow is entitled to a pension and the 
police authority are satisfied that there are special reasons 
for the grant of a gratuity in lieu thereof, the police 
authority may, at their discretion and with her consent, 
grant her a gratuity. 

(e) A widow's ordinary pension means an amount 
under one of two alternative scales, subject to a deduction 
equal to 25 per cent of the amount for each complete 
year of husband's pension. 

(/) A widow's special pension is equal to one-third 
of her husband's annual pay at the time of his death or 
retirement. 

The Police Pensions Act, 1921, authorizes any police 
authority to guarantee pensions to officers who continue 
in the force after being entitled to retire on a pension. 
The authority may grant an allowance at a rate not 
exceeding 12| per cent of pay to such officers during 
such continuance. Any such allowance shall not be 
reckoned in the calculation of the amount of pension 
nor subject to deductions. 

Under the National Economy (Police) Order, 1931, 
no new allowances must be made after the 26th October, 
1931, and allowances payable must not bear a higher 
proportion to the pay for the time being than the pro- 
portion previously borne to his previous pay. 

The Police Pensions Act, 1926, (1) increases the deduc- 
tions to be made from police pay under the Act of 1921 
so that it will be on a 5 per cent basis. (2) Where, after 
the 30th June, 1919 (the date of the police strike), and 
before the commencement of the Police Pensions Act, 
1921, a member of a police force has left it without a 
pension or gratuity and in circumstances which did not 
enable him to reckon his service for pension purposes, 
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the Act provides that the police authorities may, if they 
think fit — 

(a) If he so left the force on retiring (whether volun- 
tarily or as an alternative to dismissal), either pay to 
him the whole or any part of any rateable deductions 
which had been made from his pay or apply the same 
in such manner as they think fit for the benefit of his 
wife or widow or children, if any ; or 

(b) If he so left the force on being dismissed, apply the 
whole or any part of such rateable deductions as afore- 
said in such manner as they think fit for the benefit of 
his wife or widow or children, if any. 

The Fire Brigade Pensions Act, 1925, provides for the 
retirement, pensions, allowances, and gratuities of pro- 
fessional firemen who are members of fire brigades other 
than police brigades in Great Britain and their widows, 
children, and dependants. 

The Police Appeals Act, 1927, provides for a right of 
appeal to the Home Secretary by members of police 
forces who are dismissed or required to resign. 

EXPENSES. 

Police Grant. On a certificate from the Home 
Secretary that an efficient police is established, one-half of 
the net approved expenditure on police, as certified by the 
District Auditor of the Ministry of Health, is paid to the 
Police Authority by Government grants, as from 1st 
October, 1929. 

A Motor Patrols Grant is payable under the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930. 

The balance is defrayed, in the borough, out of the 
General Rate, and in the county as a special expenses 
charge out of the County Fund. 

The Police Act, 1919, removed the limit of 8d. in the 
£ for the Watch Rate in England and Wales. In Scot- 
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land the maximum rate was raised to 3s. in the £. 
Contributions may also be made to Provident Funds 
with the approval of the Secretary of State. 

Payments of pensions, etc., are made out of the Police 
Fund. The amounts which previously went to the 
Pension Fund now go to the Police Fund which receives — 

(&) Rateable deduction or 5% per annum on the 
pa}/ of every member of the force as provided by 
Section 19 of the Police Pensions Act, 1921, as amended 
by the Police Pensions Act, 1928. 

(b) Fines imposed by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction 

(i) On members of a police force. 

(ii) For assaults on members of a police force. 

(Hi) For other offences and awarded to informers 

being members of a police force. 

(iv) For offences under the Licensing Act. 

(c) Fines and fees payable to or received by members 
of a police force and any other sums directed to be 
carried to a Pension Fund of a police force. 

(d) Income from investments of Pension Funds. 

(e) The deficiency in the pensions is made good by 
contributions out of the rates. 

The above provisions do not apply to the county 
police in the three divisions of Lincolnshire. 

POLICE FEDERATION. 

The Police Federation was established by the Police 
Act, 1919, for the purpose of enabling the members of the 
police forces of England and Wales to consider and 
bring to the notice of the police authorities and the 
Secretary of State all the matters affecting their welfare 
and efficiency, other than questions of discipline and 
promotion affecting individuals. ' The police are for- 
bidden to join or to be members of any Trade Union, 
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or of any association having for its objects or one of 
its objects to control or influence the pay, pensions, or 
conditions of service of any police force. The Federa- 
tion consists of all members for the time being of the 
several police forces in England and Wales below the 
rank of superintendent, and acts through Branch Boards, 
Central Conferences, and Central Committees. 

(а) Branch. The members of each police force 
below the rank of superintendent form a Branch of 
the Federation. In each police force there is constituted 
three Branch Boards — one for constables, one for ser- 
geants, and one for inspectors. 

(б) Central Conference. The Central Conference for each 
rank is held annually in November. Each Conference 
consists of delegates elected in certain proportions by the 
members of the Branch Boards of corresponding rank of 
all police forces in England and Wales. 

(c) Central Committee. The members of each Con- 
ference elect from amongst their members a Central 
Committee of six members, of whom two are elected 
by the delegates of the Metropolitan and City of London 
Police Forces, two by the delegates of the County Police 
Forces, and two by the delegates of the Borough Police 
Forces. The Central Committees, either separately or 
as a Joint Central Committee, may submit representa- 
tions in writing to the Secretary of State, and in matters 
of importance the Secretary of State will be prepared 
to give any of these Central Committees or a deputation 
from them a personal hearing. All elections are by 
secret ballot in accordance with the Ballot Act, 1872, 
as adopted by this Act. 

Police Councils. The Secretary of State may arrange 
for holding Police Councils for the consideration of 
general questions affecting the police, at which any 
Central Committee or the Joint Central Committee, or 
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a deputation from either of these, may be invited to 
meet representatives of Police Authorities, Chief Officers 
of Police, and Superintendents. The Chairman of this 
Council will be either the Secretary of State or an Officer 
of the Home Department nominated by the Secretary 
of State or any other person appointed for the purpose 
by the Secretary of State. 

EDUCATIONAL SCHEMES. 

The efficiency of the police forces has been consider- 
ably enhanced in many counties and towns by a system of 
instruction in duties, including courses of study in civics, 
local government, etc. Promotion is frequently made to 
depend upon examination in these and kindred subjects. 

A Police College Scheme has been outlined by a De- 
partmental Committee which reported in 1930. 

SCOTLAND. 

In Scotland the police are either County Forces under 
a Standing Joint Committee or a Burgh Police. 

The Standing Joint Committee consists of the Sheriff 
of the county with not more than seven members of the 
County Council and seven members of the Committee 
of Supply. 

The Burgh Police, as in England, is controlled by a 
Watch Committee. They are appointed under the Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1357, and the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 
1892. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Greenock the police are appointed under special Acts of 
Parliament. In Glasgow they are administered by the 
Lighting and Watching Committee. The County Forces 
are responsible for policing the area of all burghs 
with a population of less than 7,000 and all Police 
Burghs. 

As in England, one-half of the cost of an efficient 
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force is paid to the Police Authority by Government 
grants after inspection by inspectors appointed by the 
Secretary for Scotland. The remaining cost is raised in 
counties by a County Assessment which is levied in 
burghs policed by the county. 

In other burghs the money is raised by a special Police 
Assessment. 

The officers are the same as in England, with the 
addition of a Lieutenant whose duty is to keep records, 
etc., in the district offices. 

IRELAND. 

In Northern Ireland there is now the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary which has in that area taken the place 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary and is under the control 
of the Northern Parliament. 

In the Irish Free State the Royal Irish Constabulary 
is replaced by an unarmed Civil Guard raised and paid 
by the Free State Government. 



SECTION IV 
TRANSPORT 


CHAPTER XVI 

HIGHWAYS, STREETS, AND BRIDGES 

,The King's Highway is a perpetual right of passage 
in the sovereign, for himself and his subjects, over land 
.within his kingdom. A highway is defined by Blackstone 
|as " a public road which all subjects of the realm are 
•entitled to use.” The term " highway ” in its widest 
fense comprises all portions of land over which every 
subject of the Crown may lawfully pass. It is essential 
to the idea of a highwa}^ that it should be open to 
all members of the public. The definition at once 
excludes land over which a man may pass by virtue only 
of a licence personal to himself, or in the exercise of his 
right as the owner or occupier of other land to which an 
easement over that land is appurtenant. It excludes 
roads, commonly called occupation roads, laid out for 
the accommodation of adjoining properties, and legally 
open to them only. (Pratt and Mackenzie on High- 
ways, Seventeenth Edition, page 1.) 

| The term " highways ” includes bridleways and foot- 
iways as well as carriageways. In the Highways Act, 
§1835, the term is defined (Section 5) to mean “ all roads, 
■bridges (not being county bridges), carriageways, cart- 
ways, horseways, footways, causeways, churchways and 
pavements.” 
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HISTORICAL. 

The first type of road was the cattle track which 
the agriculturist would naturally follow. Then came 
the bridle paths which provided for the pack horses. 

The oldest existing highways are the Roman roads which, 
after two thousand years of hard wear, are, in many 
places, still in use. Other parts of the system have 
been overgrown or covered with wood, but even these 
could apparently be restored, for recently the suggestion 
has been made that the disused Roman roads should 
be opened out for motor traffic. The main routes 
eventually were the Watling Street, which runs from 
Dover to London and from London to Chester ; the 
Ickenield Street, the Akmare Street, Ryknield Street, 

Rrmyn Street, the Fosse Way, which runs from Somerset 
to Lincoln, and the Via Julia. 

In the year a.d. 410 the Romans withdrew from 
Britain, and with the coming of the Normans and the «, 

constant going and coming of the conquerors between the I 

Continental and English divisions of their kingdom, the 
routes to the more convenient seaports on the south coast 
were improved. Hence, by the time the Plantagenets 
were on the throne, the main roads connecting London 
with the seaports for the Continent were in fair condi- 
tion. But northward and westward communication was | 

difficult and remained so for some centuries. Parts of 
the old streets were either still in use or had been 
repaired, but the main traffic of the country continued 
to be carried on by means of pack animals. 

It was in the year 1346 that Parliament authorized 
the levying of the toll on an English road, viz., from 
St. Giles in the Fields to the village of Charing, now 
Central London. 

Highway Surveyors. During Tudor times there were 
instances where Parliament was asked for permission to 
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construct new tracks, the old ones having become so 
impassable that they were reported as being beyond 
repair, and the only course was to construct new roads. 
Thus, in the year 1555, Parliament passed a law to the 
effect that every parish should appoint two surveyors 
of the highways, whose duty it should be to maintain 
the roads in their district, and for this purpose they 
were empowered to employ compulsory labour. “ Way 
Wardens’ ” duties were performed by the Overseers in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Stage Coach. About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the means of travelling in England were 
revolutionized. 

A stage coach travelling at four miles an hour was 
introduced, and in 1863 the system was organized to as 
far north as Preston. 

Coaching was not only a slow and tedious business, 
but was attended by some danger. In the year 1700 
the time required to journey by coach from London to 
York was a week. 

The first Turnpike Act had been passed as early as the 
year 1683, but improvements worked slowly. It was 
not until the winter of 1745 that England really awoke. 

No less than 452 separate Turnpike Acts were passed 
by Parliament during the fourteen years between 1760 
and 1774. 

The Civil Engineer. The Romans had been great road 
engineers, but when they left the country no one took 
up their role in this respect. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries considerable progress was 
made, principally through Turnpike Trusts. What was 
required was the scientific training of road engineers, 
men capable of constructing roads as good as those 
whose remains were a monument alike to the con- 
structors and the period of Roman domination. 
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This state of affairs continued until John Metcalfe 
(1717-1810) appeared upon the scene: the first great 
road engineer in England for many centuries. Curi- 
ously, too, Metcalfe was blind. Yet this blind man 
was a genius, and in following his instinct, was a 
considerable factor in revolutionizing road-making in 
this country. 

When once Metcalfe had shown the way, others fol- 
lowed. John Loudon Me Adam (1756-1836) and Thomas 
Telford (1757-1834) continued Metcalfe's great work 
of putting the highroads of England in good order. 
Thus new routes were planned and constructed, and 
many places hitherto isolated from each other were 
linked up and became important points on the system 
of communication. Me Adam's idea was to have a road 
crust made by small stones, and such roads are now 
known as water-bound macadam roads. The influence 
of this innovation is vividly described by Miss Mitford 
in her essay entitled A Parting Glance at our Village, 
first published in 1819. This crust is nowadays made by 
a combination of pitch and stone. 

THE GENERAL HIGHWAY ACT, 1835 . 

The General Highway Act, 1835, was virtually the Act 
which developed the system of maintenance for each 
parish, and empowered it to levy a rate. At common 
law the parish was the unit of area in respect of the 
repair of highways, and the obligation to repair vested 
upon the inhabitants thereof at large. By the High- 
way Act, 1835, the inhabitants of the parish were re- 
quired to appoint a surveyor of highways. Power was 
given to unite parishes into a district, and for the appoint- 
ment of a district surveyor for the purpose of the Act, 
and in parishes with a population over 5,000 to elect a 
board to fill the office of surveyor. 
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The Act also sanctioned the appointment of a surveyor, 
who might be a salaried officer, for each parish. The 
Town Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, legalized the 
office of Town Surveyor which was confirmed by the 
Public Health Act, 1848. Experience proved that the 
unit of the parish was too small, and the Public Health 
Act, 1848, made the new Local Boards of Plealth, as the 
urban sanitary authority, the Surveyors of Highways. 

The Local Government Act, 1894, definitely abolished 
both the Highway Districts and Highway Parishes, 
merging them into Rural Sanitary Districts. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

y As amended by the Local Government Act, 1929, 
County Councils and County Borough Councils are the 
authorities for classified roads, and non-County Borough 
.Urban and Rural District Councils may have delegated 
to them by the County Councils powers under the Acts. 

Urban authorities have full control of all unclassified 
roads and streets. The larger urban authorities may also 
manage their classified roads. 

POWER OF HIGHWAY AND BRIDGE AUTHORITIES. 

“ Highway authority ” in relation to any road means 
j the authority (being either the council of a county, the 
| council of a county borough, the council of an urban 
| district, the common council of the City of London, or 
the council of a metropolitan borough) which is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the road. “ Bridge author- 
ity ” means the authority or person responsible for the 
maintenance of a bridge. (Sect. 121 (1) Road Traffic Act.) 

A highway authority and a bridge authority may, 
subject to such conditions as they think fit, grant a 
permit in respect of any trailer specified in the permit 
drawn by a heavy locomotive or a light locomotive to 
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carry weights specified in the permit, notwithstanding 
that when conveying such weights the trailer does not 
comply with any regulations as to the weight laden of 
trailers, or as to the maximum weight which may be 
transmitted to the road or any part thereof by trailers. 
And where such a permit is given, it shall not, so long as 
the conditions, if any, attached to the permit are com- 
plied with, be an offence in the case of any such trailer 
to carry on that road or bridge weights authorized by 
the permit by reason only that the trailer when conveying 
them does not comply with such regulations as afore- 
said. (Sect. 24 (1) Road Traffic Act and Road Transport 
Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regulations, 1931.) 

CLASSIFICATION OF ROADS. 

The classification of roads has been made by the 
Ministry of Transport as follows — 

Class I. Roads being the main roads or great 
arteries along which the main traffic flows. 
Class II. Roads being the most important thorough- 
fares. 

Un- Roads being other roads and streets, 
classified. which include all roads and streets of \ 
minor importance. | 

The Ministry of Transport has issued a new series of \ 
official road maps showing the different classes of roads, | 
numbered according to their place of origin. 

Main roads may be either Class I or Class II roads. 

CONSTRUCTION OF NEW STREETS. 

Highways may be created — 

(a) by statute, e.g. by express enactment or under 
an Enclosure Act ; 

(b) by dedication to the public by the owner of land 
of a right of passage over it subject to acceptance 
by the local authority ; or 
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(c) by " right-of-way ” where it may be presumed 

from long uninterrupted use of the way by the public. 

At common law, the maxim was “ Once a highway, 
always a highway/' In cases where an existing highway 
has been declared by the order of a local authority 
under Section 30 (1) of the Public Health Act, 1925, to 
be a new street for the purpose of the application 
thereto of their by-laws, the procedure is as follows — 

It is provided that upon such order coming into operation any 
person who commences to erect a new building upon land 
abutting on or adjoining the highway, or portion of the highway, 
by the order declared to be a new street, shall, in relation to that 
land, be deemed to be laying-out a new street within the meaning 
of the by-laws of the local authority with respect to new streets 
or of any provision in a local Act with respect to the width of 
new streets. (Section 30 (4).) 

The Housing Act, 1925, Section 99 (1), provides that 
where, in pursuance of a housing scheme to which the 
Act applies, new buildings are constructed, or public 
streets and roads are laid out and constructed, in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications approved by the 
Minister of Health, the building by-laws are not to apply 
to such new buildings and new streets. 

Variation by the local authority of the position, direc- 
tion, termination or level of new streets and the fixing of 
limits is provided by Section 17 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907, in the case of a borough, 
urban or rural district, or contributory place to which 
the section is applied by Order of the Minister of Health. 

Where Section 31 of the Public Health Act, 1925, 
has been adopted or applied in boroughs, urban and 
rural districts, or contributory places, it is enacted as 
follows, viz. — 

That whenever application is made to the council to approve 
the plans of a new street in pursuance of any by-law or enactment 
requiring a plan to be submitted to the council, and such new 
street, in the opinion of the council, will form — 
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(a) a main thoroughfare or a continuation of a main thorough- 
fare, or means of communication between main thoroughfares 
in their district or contributory place ; or 

(b) a continuation of a main approach, or means of communi- 
cation between main approaches to such district or place ; 

the council may, as a condition of their approval, require that 
the new street shall be formed of such width as they may 
determine. 

Where Section 32 of the Public Health Act, 1925, 
has been adopted or applied in boroughs, urban and 
rural districts, or contributory places, it is enacted as 
follows — 

Where an owner proposes to lay out a new street upon land 
which adjoins or abuts on an existing highway, and buildings 
have been or are about to be erected on one side only of that 
highway, the local authority in any case in which they are em- 
powered to require such owner to widen the existing highway to 
the width prescribed for a new street by any by-law or enact- 
ment with respect to the width of new streets, 

(а) may, instead of requiring the existing highway to be 
widened to the prescribed width, 

(б) by order permit such owner to widen the highway to such 
less width as may be specified in the order, 

(i c ) so, however, that the distance between the centre line of 
the existing highway and the boundary (as extended) of the 
highway on the side adjoining the land of such owner shall not 
be less than one half of the prescribed width. 


COUNTY ROADS, 

For many years the main arteries of traffic throughout 
the country were turnpike roads, that is to say, roads 
subject to turnpike trusts. Such trusts were created by 
statute and were under the management and control of 
trustees who were authorized to take toll from persons 
using the roads. 

Main roads are by the Local Government Act, 1929, | 
Section 29 (1), to be known in future as “ County Roads.” | 
County roads are either: (a) a road which has ceased \ 
since 31st December, 1870, to be a turnpike road, or ‘ 
(b) a road so declared by the County Council, ( c ) all other t 
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rural roads and streets from 1st April, 1930, and (d) 
classified urban roads. County roads outside the area for 
which a county borough council is responsible are repair- 
able by the County Council. In certain cases a District 
Council may repair a main road on terms arranged with 
the County Council. The majority of the main roads 
are, however, repaired by the County Councils in accord- 
ance with the Local Government Act, 1888, as amended 
by the Local Government Act, 1929. The Highways 
and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878, provided that 
the County Council may declare any important highway 
to be a “main road/' On the other hand, the same 
authority may apply to the Ministry of Transport, who 
for this purpose take the place of the Local Government 
Board (now the Ministry of Health), for an Order declar- 
ing that a main road or any part of a main road shall 
cease to be such and become an ordinary highway. If, 
after inspection, the Minister is satisfied that it ought 
to cease to be a main road and become an ordinary high- 
way he shall make an order accordingly. 


MAINTENANCE OF COUNTY ROADS. 

The effect of the Highways and Locomotives (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1878, was to throw upon the county one- 
half of the cost of maintaining main roads, while the 
highway authorities were responsible for the other half. 
A great change was made, however, by the Local 
Government Act, 1888, Section 11 of which provides 
that every road in a county which is for the time being 
a main road within the meaning of the Act of 1878, 
inclusive of every bridge carrying such road, if repair- 
able by the highway authority, shall be wholly main- 
tained and repaired by the council of the county in 
which the road is situate. 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1929. 

With the growth of motor traffic and the enormously 
increased load which modern roads are called upon to 
bear, the injustice of saddling the expense upon the dis- 
trict in which the roads are situated has become more 
and more apparent, and, in spite of the assistance given 
by the Road Fund and by the taking over of the main 
roads by the County Councils, the burden of maintaining 
the highways has proved grossly unequal in its incidence 
and very burdensome in its effect on individual districts. 

Roads are dealt with in Part III of the Local Govern-; 
ment Act, 1929. It provided for the transfer to County? 
Councils of— | 

(a) all highway powers of Rural District Councils,! 
i.e. the unclassified roads mentioned above, and 

(b) all classified roads in Urban Districts and Non- ? 

county Boroughs. ! 

This reform was justified in view of the great increase in 
the volume of road transport during the past few years. 
The cost of the maintenance of roads has been very 
heavy upon small authorities which themselves made 
little use of the roads, but through whose district much 
heavy traffic passed. Main roads have been maintained 
and repaired wholly at the cost of the County Council 
since 1888, but subsidiary roads are now carrying many 
times the amount of traffic which the main roads carried 
even a dozen years or so ago. 

Urban authorities with a population of over 20,000 
are entitled to claim to maintain the " county ” roads, / 
but the approved expenditure will be repaid by the \ 
County Councils. 1 

In other urban areas and rural districts the local ■; 
councils may apply to the County Council for the delega- 1 
tion to them of the maintenance and repair of the roads 
in their district, as described on page 322. 
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Financial control of the roads whose mainten- 
ance and repair is delegated remains with the Count}' 
Councils, and the District Councils act as their agents. 

Borough and Urban District Councils will continue 
to be responsible for the maintenance of the roads in 
their areas which are not already maintainable by the 
county, or which would not be transferred as classified 
roads. County Borough Councils and Metropolitan 
Borough Councils retain their existing responsibilities 
in respect of the roads in their areas. 

{UNCLASSIFIED roads. 

I 

| Unclassified roads are all roads other than those in 
| Classes I and II which have been adopted, and are there- 
fore maintainable by “the inhabitants at large/' The}' 
| are administered, at present, by the sanitary authorities, 

| viz., the Borough or Urban District and the County 
Council in rural areas. 

The expression “ Ordinary Road/' or “ District Road/' 
is usually applied to a highway repairable by the 
Borough or District Council within whose area it lies. 
A “ Private Road," or “ Occupation Road," is a road 
which is not a public highway, but made for private 
purposes. The word “ Street " (from strata, a paved 
way) generally means a road which has houses built 
more or less continuously on one or both sides of it. 

| MAKING OF NEW STREETS. 

I The local authorities, viz., the County Council, and 
j Urban Sanitary Authorities, are primarily the authorities 
| responsible for the making of new streets. They are 
I assisted by the Ministry of Transport. 

1 The powers are contained principally in the Public 
Health Act, 1875. The Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1890, and the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment, 1907, and the Public Health Act, 1925, contain 
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various amending and additional provisions concerning 
the construction, paving, etc., and improvement of streets. 

County Councils, under the Local Government Act, 

1888, may widen and improve existing roads. They 
have powers to make new roads under the Highway 
and Bridges Act, 1891, and the Development and Road 
Improvement Fund Act, 1909. 

Urban Sanitary Authorities. Under the Public Health 
Acts, urban sanitary authorities may purchase any 
premises for the purpose of widening any street or 
making a new street. The Ministry of Transport may 
assist the council, as in the case of County Councils, who 
may also contribute. The local authorities may agree 
to maintain roads when constructed, and by a two-thirds 
majority of the council may agree to contribute towards If 

the cost. Two Justices of the Peace may order an urban 1 

authority to widen a road to 30 ft. 1 

Rural District Councils may maintain, repair, and " 

improve their roads only by delegation from the County 
Councils. I 

The Ministry of Transport possesses the former powers ; 
of the Road Board under the Development and Road ; j 

Improvement Fund Act, 1909, incorporated in the \ § 

Ministry of Transport Act, 1919. By Section 8 (i) of J | 

the former Act, with the consent of the Treasury, the 
Ministry can construct and maintain new roads (includ- 
ing bridges) required for facilitating traffic in any part 
of the United Kingdom. For this purpose it may plj 

acquire land not only for the road itself but also up 
to 220 yds. on each side from the middle of the road, and 
sell, lease, or manage this land, which is, of course, 
improved in value because of the road. If it cannot 
acquire the land on reasonable terms, it may apply to 
the Development Commissioners, who may (without a 
Provisional Order Confirmation Act) make an order 
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authorizing compulsory purchase. The Minister of 
Transport is also given power, with the approval of the 
Treasury, to make advances, whether by grant or loan, 
on such terms and conditions as he thinks fit, for “ the 
construction, improvement or maintenance of roads, 
bridges, or ferries.” He may not, however, without the 
consent of the local authority, or of the Minister of 
Health, impose conditions which entail expenditure on 
a local authority. The Act further provides that the 
Minister, for the purpose of making the above advances, 
may, after consultation with the Roads Committee and 
the local authorities affected, classify roads. The Minis- 
ter may also, by agreement with a local authority, pay 
half the salary and establishment charges of their engineer 
and surveyor, provided these are subject to his approval. 

REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE OF STREETS. 

At common lav/ the liability to repair highways fell 
upon the inhabitants of the parish, and the only way 
in which a parish could escape liability was by proving 
that some other person or body was liable to repair. 
Accordingly, before the year 1835, as soon as a highway 
was dedicated to the use of the public, and, in fact, 
used by them, it became repairable by the parish. 

Prior to 1894 the principal highway authority was 
the “ Surveyor of Highways ” in the highway parish; 
the District Highway Board in a highway district ; and 
the Local Board of Health, the Borough Council, or the 
Improvement Commissioners in an urban sanitary dis- 
trict. The local authorities who are now responsible 
for the repair of all highways repairable by the in- 
habitants at large are the County Councils, the Borough 
Councils, and the Urban District Councils. These local 
authorities have, as respects highways, all the powers, 
duties, and liabilities of a Surveyor of Highways ap- 
pointed by the Parish Vestry under the Highways 
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Act, 1835, and also of an Urban Sanitary Authority 
under the Public Health Act, 1875. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, confers important powers 
on local authorities with regard to the taking over and 
maintenance of roads, and in this connection the dis- 
tinction between non-feasance and mis-feasance is in- 
teresting. A highway authority is not liable to action 
by an individual who has suffered damage through 
non-feasance of the highway authority. 

Under Section 149 of the Public Health Act, 1875, it 
is provided that — 

All streets, being or which at any time become highways 
repairable by the inhabitants at large within an urban district 
and the pavements, stones, and other material thereof, and all 
buildings, implements, and other things provided for the purpose 
thereof, shall vest in and be under the control of the urban 
authority. 

This section in terms refers to all urban authorities 
(now styled Borough Councils, and Urban District Coun- 
cils), and casts upon them the duty of causing, from 
time to time, all streets being highways repairable by 
the inhabitants at large, to be levelled, paved, metalled, 
flagged, channelled, altered, and repaired as occasion 
may require. 

The provisions of Section 149 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, may be declared to be in force in a rural dis- 
trict or contributory place by an Order of the Minister 
of Health under Section 276 of the Act, and will be 
enforced by the County Council. 

A highway cannot be adopted unless it is deemed to 
be necessary, is property made, and has been inspected 
and passed by the Justices. After this it must be used 
by the public for twelve months, during which time the 
person offering the road to the public must repair it. 
Local authorities may, however, agree to accept the 
road without the intervention of the Justices and with- 
out asking for twelve months' repair. 

ii — (1898) 
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Part III of the Local Government Act, 1929, provided 
that the County Council should become the highway 
authority in all rural districts. Power is given by Section 
35 for all District Councils to apply to the County Council 
for delegation to them of the maintenance and repair 
of the roads in their districts. In the case of unclassified 
roads the County Council is bound to grant their petition 
unless satisfied that, in view of the circumstances of the 
general highway administration, the application should 
be refused. There is an appeal from such refusal to the 
Ministry of Transport. In the case of other roads the 
matter is left to the discretion of the County Council. It is 
doubtful whether Rural District Councils, having lost the 
status of a highway authority, would wish to continue to 
exercise road functions in a restricted way. It would 
generally prove both wasteful and inconvenient for a Rural 
District Council with depleted resources to maintain a 
highway staff and equipment for such a limited purpose. 

OTHER LIABILITIES TO REPAIR. 

It has already been pointed out that at common law 
the inhabitants of a parish at large were bound to repair 
the highways therein. This rule admitted of three 
exceptions arising from (a) prescription ; ( b ) tenure ; and 
(c) enclosure, when the obligation was thrown on some 
private person or corporation. 

The liability ratione tenurae — i.e. by reason of the 
tenure of particular lands — as well as that of prescrip- 
tion may be established by proving that for a number of 
years the persons charged and their predecessors have 
repaired the road in question. The liability to repair 
must be immemorial, and it may be negatived by show- 
ing that it originated within living memory. 

The liability ratione clausurae arises where a highway 
crosses unenclosed land, and a right to deviate on to 
the land, when the highway is impassable, has been 
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acquired by the public. In the event, if the owner 
encloses his land, he becomes liable ratione clausurae to 
repair the highway. If he owns the land and erects 
fences on both sides he is liable to repair the whole 
width of the road, but if he erects a fence on one side 
only he is liable to repair half the width of the road. 
NUISANCE. 

A public nuisance with which local authorities are * 
concerned may be defined as an unlawful act or omission ; 
endangering the lives, safety, or health of the public or 
some part of the public, depriving some member of the 
public of some right common to all bodies of the con- 
stitution. 

Anything done in reference to a highway which makes 
it less safe or commodious for use by the public is a 
nuisance at common law. A highway may, however,! 
have been dedicated to public use subject to the existence 
upon it of what w r ould otherwise be a nuisance. It is 
the duty of the road authority to keep every highway 
under its control fit to accommodate ordinary traffic which 
passes or may ordinarily be expected to pass along it. 

Such ordinary traffic may change in course of time, 
and the road must be made and kept suitable to serve 
such changing requirements. Section 19 of the Public 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, provides for the 
execution of urgent repairs in the case of streets not 
being highways repairable by the inhabitants at large. 
That section extends, however, only to a borough, urban, - 
or rural district, or contributory place, where such section, 
is declared by an Order of the Minister of Health to be 
in force. 

The Public Health Act, 1925, enables local authori- 
ties to make by-laws for the prevention of danger or 
obstruction to persons from apparatus in connection with 
wireless installations. 
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ADOPTION OF PRIVATE STREETS. 

A Private Street may be defined as any highway (not 
being a turnpike road) and any public bridge (not being a 
county bridge) , and any road, lane, footpath, square, court, 
alley, or passage, whether a thoroughfare or not, which 
is not a highway repairable by the inhabitants at large. 

Private Improvements. An Urban Authority may 
require a street which is not repairable by the inhabitants 
at large to be made up to their satisfaction. There are 
two distinct codes under which private streets may be 
improved by an Urban Sanitary Authority at the expense 
of the owners and adopted by the local authority — 

(1) Under the Public Health Acts, 1875 to 1925. 

(2) Under the Private Street Works Act, 1892. 

These powers may be extended by the Minister of 

Health to a Rural Sanitary Authority, and are retained 
notwithstanding the Local Government Act, 1929, but 
enforced by the County Council. 

Under Section 150 of the Public Health Act, 1875, an 
Urban Authority (now styled a Borough or Urban 
District Council) may require a street not repairable by 
the inhabitants at large, to be sewered, levelled, paved, 
etc., by the owners of the premises in the street, and, in 
default, the authority may execute the necessary works 
and recover the expenses from the owners. 

A general reference, in respect of the works required 
by the Council to be done, to the provisions of Section 
150 of the Public Health Acts, 1875, will not suffice. 

The time specified in the notice for the work to be 
done must be reasonable. 

MEANING OF THE TERM “OWNER.” 

Section 4 of the Public Health Act, 1875, defines the 
term " owner ” as meaning — 

the person for the time being receiving the rack-rent of the 
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lands or premises in connection with which the word is used, 
whether on his own account or as agent or trustee for any other 
person, or who would so receive the same if such land or premises 
were let at a rack-rent. 

Rack-rent is defined to mean — 

Rent which is not less than two-thirds of the full net annual 
value of the property out of which the rent arises. 

The full net annual value is to be taken to be — 

The rent at which the property might reasonably be expected 
to let from year to year, free from all tenant’s rates and taxes, 
and tithe commutation rent-charge (if any), and deducting 
therefrom the probable average annual cost of the repairs, insur- 
ance, and other expenses (if any) necessary to maintain the same 
in a state to command such rent. 

This definition has been modified by Section 22 (b) of 
the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, which came into 
operation on the 1st April, 1927, as “ The rent at which 
the hereditament might reasonably be expected to let 
from year to year, if the tenant undertook to pay all 
usual tenant's rates and taxes and tithe rent charge, if 
any, and to bear the cost of the repairs and insurance 
and the other expenses, if any, necessary to maintain 
the hereditament in a state to command that rent." 

LIABILITY UNDER PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS. 

In order that premises may be liable they must 
“ front, adjoin, or abut " on the street or part of the 
street to be sewered, etc. 

Liability may arise in respect of strips of land adjoin- 
ing a street, and in respect of the soil of a private road, 
but not of a highway, leading into the street which is 
the subject of the street works. It is immaterial, upon 
the question of liability, that premises have no access 
to the street in question. It thus appears that the 
owner of premises is not absolved from contributing 
to the expense of street works on the ground that 
there is no access in fact from the premises to such 
street. 
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Under Section 150 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
power is given to the local authority to recover in a 
summary manner the expenses incurred by them in 
executing the street works from the owners in default, 
" according to the frontage of their respective premises, 
and in such proportion as is settled by the surveyor of 
the authority,” “ or (in case of dispute) by arbitration 
in manner provided by the Act.” The expense appor- 
tioned to any premises may be recovered from any per- 
son who is the owner of such premises when the works 
are completed. The time within which proceedings may 
be taken is to be reckoned from the date of service of 
notice of demand. 

By Section 151 of the Public Health Act, 1875, special 
exemption in respect of the expenses of paving, etc., a 
street was given in connection with churches, chapels, 
and other places appropriated to religious worship and 
churchyards and other burial grounds attached thereto. 

If the notice to the owners or occupiers requiring them 
to do the necessary works is not complied with, the 
Council may, if they think fit, execute the works referred 
to therein. 

It is a condition precedent to the right of the local 
authority to recover expenses incurred by them in 
executing works under Section 150 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, that they should have given the preliminary 
notice calling upon the owner or occupier of the premises 
in question to execute such works. 

The Public Health Act, 1925, Section 81, provides 
that the Council may, if they think fit, at any time resolve 
to contribute the whole or a portion of the expenses of 
the works. 

Sections 179 to 181 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
contain provisions as to the arbitrators and the proce- 
dure before them. The provisions of the Arbitration 
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Act, 1889, also apply (see Section 24 thereof), except so 
far as such provisions are inconsistent with the provi- 
sions above referred to in the Public Health Act, 1875. 

When the amount claimed from a frontager in respect 
of street expenses is less than twenty pounds, the dispute 
may be determined at the option of either party by a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction. (Public Health Act, 
1875, Section 181.) The Court may require that a sur- 
veyor, not being the surveyor of the local authority, 
should report to them on the same. 

As an alternative to recovering expenses incurred in 
respect of the execution of street works in a summary 
manner the local authority may by order declare the 
expenses so incurred to be private improvement expenses. 

By Section 257 of the Public Health Act, 1875, the 
local authority may by order declare expenses incurred 
by them in respect of street works to be payable by 
annual instalments within a period not exceeding thirty 
years with interest until the whole amount is paid. 
Such interest was not to exceed £5 per cent per annum, 
but, as respects expenses incurred after the commence- 
ment of the Public Health Act, 1925, it was provided 
by Section 77 thereof that the rate of interest should be 
5 per cent, or such other rate as the Minister of Health 
might from time to time fix. 

LIABILITY UNDER LAND CHARGES ACTS. 

By Section 257 of the Public Health Act, 1875, the 
sum apportioned on premises in respect of the expenses 
incurred by a local authority in the execution of street 
works is declared to be, with the interest thereon, a 
charge on the premises. 

Under Section 15 (1) of the Land Charges Act, 1925, 
a charge acquired before or after the commencement of 
that Act (the 1st January, 1926) under Sections 150 and 
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257 of the Public Health Act, 1875, must be registered 
in accordance with the rules made pursuant to the Land 
Charges Act, 1925, namely, the Local Land Charges 
; Rules, 1925. 

Section 152 of the Public Health Act, 1875, and Sec- 
tion 41 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1890, 
contain alternative provisions conferring on the Council 
a discretion, subject to the veto of the owners, to declare 
a street which has been dealt with under Section 150 of 
the Act of 1875, a highway repairable by the inhabi- 
tants at large. Under Section 82 of the Public Health 
Act, 1925, and Section 19 (4) of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907, in the circumstances 
therein mentioned, the Council may be required by 
the owners to make such declaration. When a street 
becomes a highway repairable by the inhabitants at 
large, the Council are thenceforward responsible for its 
paving, etc. (See Section 149 of the Public Health 
• Act, 1875.) 

THE PRIVATE STREET WORKS ACT, 

The Private Street Works Act, 1892, was passed to 
y amend the Public Health Acts with regard to private 

street improvement expenses. It facilitates the method 
of adoption of private streets. 

The Act is adoptive by an Urban Sanitary Authority 
by resolution passed at a meeting after one calendar 
month's notice has been given to every member of the 
local authority. The Act may be extended by the 
Ministry of Health to any rural sanitary district, but in 
such case will be administered by the County Council. 
Once adopted, it excludes for ever procedure under the 
Public Health Acts. 

The proceedings are as follows — 

Where any private street or part of a private street 


m 
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is not sewered, levelled, paved, metalled, flagged, 
channelled, made good, and lighted to the satisfac- 
tion of the local authority, the authority may resolve 
to undertake the work, and the expenses incurred 
shall be apportioned on the premises fronting, adjoin- 
ing or abutting on such street or part of a street. 
The owners are not called upon to execute the works 
in the first place as under the Public Health Acts. 

For the purpose of bringing the Act into operation 
the Surveyor shall prepare in accordance with Section 
6(2)- 

(a) A specification of the works referred to in the 
resolution, and public notice of the works and deposit 
of plans must be given. 

(b) An estimate of the probable expenses of the 
work. 

(c) A provisional apportionment of the estimated 
expenses. 

The Provisional Apportionment of Expenses is to 
state the amounts charged on the respective premises 
liable, and the names of the respective owners, or reputed 
owners. It is also to state whether the apportionment 
is made according to the frontage of the respective 
premises or not, and the measurements of the frontages, 
and the other considerations (if any) on which the 
apportionment is based. (Private Street Works Act, 
1892, Section 6 (2) and Schedule, Part I.) 

The expression “ premises/' if not inconsistent with 
the context, is defined to include “ messuages, buildings, 
lands, easements, and hereditaments of any tenure." 
(Private Street Works Act, 1892, Section 5, Public 
Health Act, 1875, Section 4.) The primary intention 
of the Act is to charge the premises as distinguished 
from the owners thereof. (Heme Bay Urban District 
Council v. Payne and V/ood (1907), 2 K.B. 130.) 
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In such apportionment the authority may, if they 
think just, have regard to the greater or less degree of 
: i ■ benefit given to any other property by the improve- 

ment and the amount of any work already done, and 
may themselves contribute towards the expenses. 

' Owners must object to the proposed work within one 

month of the public notice, and the Act lays down the 
only valid objections which can be made both upon 
Provisional and Final Apportionment. The objections 
are determined by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 
The Court may quash in whole or in part, or may amend 
the resolution, plans, sections, estimates, and provisional 
apportionments, or any of them, on the application of 
any objector or of the local authority. (Section 8 (1).) 
If the objection is fatal to the proposed works, no further 
expenditure may be incurred; but other objections may 
be dealt with by amendments and the work proceeded 
with. 

An appeal lies to Quarter Sessions against a determina- 
tion of a Court of Summary Jurisdiction under Section 
8, in respect of objection made under Section 7 of the 
Act. 

When the works have been completed and the ex- 
penses thereof ascertained, the Surveyor is to make a 
final apportionment by dividing the expenses in the same 
proportion in which the estimated expenses were divided 
in the original or amended provisional apportionment 
as the case may be. (Section 12 (1).) 

Objections to the final apportionment are to be 
determined in the same manner as objections to the 
provisional apportionment. (Section 12 (3).) 

Section 12 (1) confers upon the council the power to 
declare the expenses to be payable by instalments ; and 
appears to refer to the procedure contained in the last 
clause of Section 257 of the Public Health Act, 1875. 
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Under Section 14 of the Private Street Works Act, 
1892, the rate of interest was a rate not exceeding 4 
per cent per annum. By Section 77 of the Public Health 
Act, 1925, such rate, as regards expenses incurred after 
the commencement of that Act, was altered to 5 per 
cent, or such other rate of interest as the Minister of 
Health from time to time might fix. 

Under Section 13 (2) of the Act, a register was required 
to be kept of charges under the Act, and of the payments 
made in satisfaction thereof. Now, any such charge 
acquired either before or after the commencement of 
the Land Charges Act, 1925, is to be registered in accord- 
ance with the rules made pursuant to that Act — namely, 
the Local Land Charges Rules, 1925. Section 15 (4) of 
the Land Charges Act, 1925, provides for a registration 
against the land generally in the first instance without 
specifying the amount; and for the cancellation of the 
same, after the charge is ascertained and allotted, and 
the registration of the specific charge as of the date on 
which the general charge was registered. 

By Section 15 (2) and 11 of the Land Charges Act, 
1925, it is provided that when a charge is registered 
under that Act, it is to /'take effect as if it had been 
created by a deed of charge by way of legal mortgage 
but without prejudice to the priority of the charge." 

By Section 1 of the Private Street Works Act, 1892, 
that Act is to be construed as one with the Public Health 
Acts. By Section 268 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
it is provided that, where any person deems himself 
aggrieved by the decision of the council in any case in 
which the council are empowered to recover in a summary 
manner any expenses incurred by them, or to declare 
such expenses to be private improvement expenses, he 
may, within twenty-one days after notice of such 
decision, address a memorial to the Minister of Health, 
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stating the grounds of his complaint. A copy of the 
memorial must be delivered to the council. The 
Minister may make such order in the matter as to him 
may seem equitable, and the Order so made is to be 
binding and conclusive on all parties. 

In the case of Rex v. Minister of Health, ex parte 
Aldridge (1925), 2 K.B. 363, it was determined that the 
right of appeal given to the Minister of Health under Sec- 
tion 269 of the Public Health Act, 1875, was not entirely 
taken away. It was held that an appeal lay on the ground 
that the expenses of the works should not have been 
apportioned according to frontage and that the greater 
or less degree of benefit derived by any premises from the 
works should be taken into consideration. In this case 
Shearman, J., expressly said : “ Where the justices’ juris- 
diction extends, the jurisdiction of the Minister of Health 
has gone ; where the justices’ jurisdiction does not extend, 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Health remains.” 

The incumbent or minister or trustee of any church, 
chapel, or place appropriated to public religious worship, 
which is for the time being by law exempt from rates 
for the relief of the poor, is not to be liable to any ex- 
penses of private street works as the owner of such 
church, chapel, or place, or of any churchyard or burial 
ground attached thereto. Neither are any such ex- 
penses to be deemed to be a charge on such church, 
chapel, or other place, or on such churchyard or burial 
ground, nor are the same subject to distress, execution, 
or other legal process. The proportion of expenses in 
respect of which an exemption is allowed under this 
provision is to be borne and paid by the council. (Sec- 
tion 16.) 

No railway or canal company is to be deemed to be 
an owner or occupier for the purpose of the Act in respect 
of — 
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{a) any land of such company upon which any street 
wholly or partially fronts or abuts, and 

(b) which at the time of the laying-out of such street 
is used by such company, solely as a part of their line 
of i ail way, canal, or siding, station, towing path, or 
works, and has no direct communication with such 
street, and 

( c ) tile expenses incurred by the council under the 
powers of the Act, which, but for this provision, such 
company would be liable to pay, are to be repaid to 
the council by the owners of the premises included in 
the apportionments, and in such proportion as shall be 
settled by the Surveyor. (Section 22.) 

Procedure under the Private Street Works Act, 1892, 
is preferable to that under the Public Health Act, 1875, 
because under the former applications may be made to 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction to determine objections 
to the proposed work. Under the Public Health Act, 
1875, any appeal that may be made to the Minister is 
merefy against a demand for repayment of expenses, 
and therefore has to be deferred until the works have 
been done. The Minister of Health is considering the 
question of merging both methods of procedure. 

WIDENING AND IMPROVEMENT OF STREETS 

There are various provisions in the Public Health Acts 
relating to the widening and improvement of streets. 

Under Section 154 of the Public Health Act, 1875, a 
borough or urban district council may purchase any 
premises for the purpose of widening, opening, enlarging, 
or otherwise improving any street. 

Section 154 of the Act of 1875 may be put in force in 
a rural district or contributory place therein by Order of 
the Minister of Health under Section 276 of the Act. 

To remove doubts it was enacted by Section 83 of the 
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Public Health Act, 1925, that the purposes of Section 
154 of the Act of 1875 include the improvement and 
development of frontages or of lands abutting on or 
adjacent to any street. 

Sections 66 and 68 of the Towns Improvement Clauses 
Act, 1847, relating to the improvement of the line of 
streets, are, as respects urban districts, incorporated 
with the Public Health Act, 1875, by Section 160 (2) 
thereof. 

IMPROVEMENT LINES 

Section 33 of the Public Health Act, 1925, which con- 
tains the substantive provisions respecting the widening 
of streets, may be adopted by borough and urban district 
councils, under the provisions of Sections 3 and 4 of the 
Act. As respects a rural district, or a contributory place 
therein, the Minister of Health may by Order apply the 
provisions in Section 33 thereto. The powers conferred 
on borough or district councils under Section 33, with 
respect to streets, may be exercised by county councils 
with respect to main roads. 

As respects a street repairable by the inhabitants at 
large, the council may prescribe in relation to either side 
of the street, at or within a distance of fifteen yards from 
any comer, the line to which the street shall be widened, 
called the “ improvement line.” (Section 33 (1).) 

No new building, erection, or excavation is, after an 
improvement line has been prescribed, to be placed or 
made nearer to the centre line of the street than the 
improvement line, except with the consent of the council, 
which consent may be given for such period and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the council may deem 
expedient. (Section 33 (5).) 

Power to prescribe building lines is given by Section 
5 of the Roads Improvement Act, 1925. 
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DIVERSION AND STOPPING-UP OF HIGHWAYS. 

Highways may be diverted or stopped up when suffi- 
cient cause is shown. 

Formerly a highway was stopped by means of the 
common law writ ad quod damnum. This procedure has 
fallen into disuse and for all practical purposes the 
present law is contained in Sections 84-92 of the 
Highway Act, 1835, and the requisites are briefly as 
follows — 

1. A resolution of the borough, or urban district, 
or rural district council by order in writing to the 
Surveyor to apply to the justices. 

2. Notices and formalities prescribed by the Act, 
including an application (made under the seal of the 
local authority) to two justices to “ view/' 

3. A certificate of two justices after a “ view/' that 
the road is unnecessary, or the diverted road equally 
convenient. 

4. Consent in writing of any landlord through whose 
land it is proposed to divert any highway. 

5. In rural districts the consent of the parish council, 
which may be vetoed by the parish meeting. 

6. An order of Quarter Sessions to which any party 
aggrieved may appeal under Section 88 of the Highways 
Act, 1835. 

The Departmental Committee on the Diversion and 
Stopping-up of Highways which reported in 1926 has 
made important proposals for amending this procedure. 

BRIDGES. 

The making of bridges was not made part of the 
common duty of any public authority until 1888, when 
it was entrusted to the county council. Prior to this 
date, however, the law required their maintenance in 
repair by the local authority. 'When a bridge has once 
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been erected, it became a matter of obvious public 
convenience that if should be maintained. It is said 
that at common law the liability to repair a public 
bridge falls upon the inhabitants of the county or of 
some sub-division of the county, such as a riding or 
hundred. 

Since the formation of the comity councils in 1888, 
those public bridges known as “ County Bridges 11 (except 
those within and repairable by the councils of boroughs) 
are repaired by the county councils. All other bridges 
which have continuously been used by the public, 
although the council may deem them unnecessary, must 
be kept in repair by the private owner on terms agreed 
upon. A county council may also purchase or take 
over any existing bridges which are not “ County 
Bridges. 1 * It may also erect new bridges, and repair 
and improve them. The expression “ highways/ 1 as 
defined by the Highway Act, 1835, Section 5, includes 
bridges, but not county bridges, and the expression 
" street 11 in the Public Health Acts includes if not 
inconsistent with the context, any public bridge (not 
being a county bridge). 

At common law, just as the inhabitants of a parish 
were responsible for the repair of the highways within 
it, so were the inhabitants of a county made responsible 
for the repair of the public bridges in the same. This 
liability was declared by Section 2 of the Statute of 
Bridges (22 Hen. VIII., cap. 5). 

As to bridges erected after the coming into operation 
of the County Bridges Act, 1803, Section 5 of that Act 
added the further condition for throwing the" liability 
to repair a bridge on the county, that the bridge should 
be erected “in a substantial and commodious manner 
under the direction or to the satisfaction of the County 
Surveyor. 11 Generally speaking, the liability of the 
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comity at common law to repair the bridge carried with 
it the duty of repairing the highways at the ends of the 
bridge. The Statute of Bridges fixed 300 feet as the 
length of the highway at each end which the county was 
required to repair. But there is an important exception 
to this general rule. The Highway Act, 1835, provides 
that if any bridge shall after 1835 be built, that bridge 
shall be liable by law to be repaired by and at the expense 
of am/ county or part of a county, then, and in such 
cases, all highways leading to, passing over and next 
adjoining to such bridge shall be from time to time 
repaired by the parish, person, or body, politic or cor- 
porate, who were by law, before the erection of the said 
bridge, bound to repair the said highways. It is provided, 
nevertheless, that nothing therein contained shall ex- 
tend or be deemed to extend to exonerate or discharge 
any county or any part of a county from repairing or 
keeping in repair the walls, banks, or fences of the 
raised causeways and raised approaches to any such 
bridges or the land arches thereof. 

RAILWAY AND CANAL BRIDGES. 

The law relative to the condition of railway and canal 
bridges has been in an uncertain state. The Bridges Act, 
1929, has been passed to facilitate the procedure for the 
reconstruction of weak bridges in private ownership, e.g. 
in the ownership of railway companies, canal companies, 
etc. The Act provides for the systematic improvement 
or reconstruction of the many weak or inadequate 
privately-owned bridges on important roads. Where a 
highway authority assumes an additional liability in 
respect of the reconstruction or improvement of such a 
bridge, grants can be made from the Road Fund in 
approved cases up to 75 per cent of the net cost 
falling on the highway authority, i.e. the cost falling 
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on the authority after the deduction of any payments 
made by the owner of the bridge or other parties. 

BRIDGES REPAIRABLE BY THE INHABITANTS AT 
LARGE. 

It has been held that having regard to the fact that 
the word " street ” as defined by Section 4 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, included any bridge not being a county 
bridge, the local authority is liable for the maintenance 
of any bridge which may carry such a street. 

ROAD TRAFFIC ACT, 1930 

PROVISIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE TRANSFER 
OF TOLL BRIDGES AND TOLL ROADS TO 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

The owner of toll rights on a road or bridge is granted 
by Section 53 full power to sell the rights to the local 
authority or authorities. After transfer — 

(a) the bridge or road shall : 

(i) In the case of a transfer to a county council 
become vested in and repairable by the council as a 
county bridge or a county road, and 

(ii) in the case of a transfer to any other council 

become vested in and repairable by the council as an 
ordinary bridge or an ordinary road, ( 

and the provisions of all general enactments relating to 
bridges and roads shall become applicable to it accord- 
ingly. 

(b) The tolls may be charged “ for such number of 
years only as may be allowed by the Minister in the 
particular case/' 

( 0 ) The consideration to be paid to any person for a 
compulsory transfer under this section shall, in default 
of agreement, be determined by an official arbitration 
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in accordance with the provisions of the Acquisition of 
Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919. 

(d) Local authorities may borrow money for the pur- 
chase, under the enactments applicable to the council 
as a highway authority. 

(e) Any two or more councils having powers in 
relation to any bridge or road under this section may, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Transport, 
enter into agreements with respect to the exercise of 
those powers by one council on behalf of the other or 
others of them. 

PROVISIONS AS TO EXTRAORDINARY TRAFFIC, 

Section 54 repeals the previous statutory provisions 
on this subject. 

It provides that where as respects any road it appears 
to the highway authority by a certificate of their surveyor 
that: 

(a) Having regard to the average expense of repairing 
the road or other similar roads in the neighbourhood ; 

(i b ) Extraordinary expenses have been incurred by the 
authority in repairing the road by reason of the damage 
caused by excessive weight passing along the road, or 
other extraordinary traffic thereon ; 

(i c ) The highway authority may recover from any 
person (hereinafter referred to as “ the undertaker ”) 
by or in consequence of whose order the traffic has been 
conducted the amount of such expenses as may be 
proved to the satisfaction of the court having cognizance 
of the case to have been incurred by the highway 
authority, by reason of the damage arising from the 
extraordinary traffic. 

If before the traffic which may cause such damage 
commences the undertaker admits liability in respect of 
such traffic. 
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(i) the undertaker and the highway authority may 
agree for the payment by the undertaker to the high- 
way authority of a sum by way of a compensation of 
such liability, or 

(ii) either party may require that the sum to be 
so paid shall be determined by arbitration ; and 

where a sum has been so agreed or determined as 
aforesaid the undertaker shall be liable to pay that 
sum to the highway authority, and shall not be liable 
to proceedings for the recovery of such expenses as 
aforesaid. 

The sums recoverable under this section shall be 
recoverable in the High Court, or if the claim does not 
exceed £500 in the County Court in the district of which 
the road or any part thereof is situate. 

Proceedings for the recovery of any such sums shall 
be commenced — 

(a) within twelve months of the time at which the 
damage has been done, or 

(b) where the damage is in consequence of any par- 
ticular building contract or work extending over a long 
period, not later than six months after completion of the 
contract or work. 

The section does not apply to the administrative 
county of London. 

POWER OF CERTAIN AUTHORITIES AS TO 
REFUGES AND SUBWAYS. 

Section 55 provides that — 

(a) the council of an urban district as respects an}/ 
road in their area — subject, however, in the case of a 
county road not vested in them, to the consent of the 
county council, and 

(b) a highway authority as respects any road vested 
in them. 
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may for the purpose of protecting traffic along the 
road from danger or of making the crossing of any road 
less dangerous to foot passengers, 

(i) erect, light, maintain, alter and remove places 
of refuge in the road, and 

(ii) construct, light, maintain, alter, remove, and 
temporarily close subways under the road for the use 
of foot passengers. 

POWER TO PROHIBIT THE USE OF BRIDGES BY 
MOTOR VEHICLES. 

Where the bridge authority of any bridge over which 
a road passes are satisfied that the bridge is insufficient 
either — 

(a) to carry a motor-vehicle of which the weight 
exceeds a certain maximum weight ; or 

(b) to carry a motor vehicle of which the weight 
exceeds a certain maximum weight when travelling 
at more than a certain maximum speed, 

the authority may, by a conspicuous notice in the 
prescribed form placed in a proper position at each end 
of the bridge, prohibit the use of the bridge, as the case 
may be, either by a vehicle weighing more than a weight 
specified in the notice or by a vehicle weighing more 
than a weight specified in the notice when travelling at 
more than a speed specified in the notice. (Sect. 25.) 
Methods of calculating weight and the weighing of 
motor vehicles, etc., are given in Sections 26 and 27. 

REMOVAL OF STRUCTURES FROM HIGHWAYS. 

Power is given to the highway authority under Section 
56 where such structure has been erected or set up on a 
highway otherwise than under or in pursuance of any 
enactment. 
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/'ADVANCES FROM ROAD FUND. 

1. It is declared by Section 57 that in relation to any 
roads for the maintenance of which he is responsible, 
the Minister of Transport is a highway authority for the 
purposes of Part II of the Development and Road Im- 
provement Funds Act, 1909, and, accordingly, advances 
out of the Road Fund may be made to the Minister in 
his capacity of highway authority. 

2. The expression “ improvement of roads ” in the 
said Part II shall include the works specified in Section 
55 of this Act. 

3. Advances may be made out of the Road Fund 
towards the expenses incurred by an}^ highway authority 
in the erection of weigh-bridges or other machines for 
weighing vehicles. 

The Minister is prepared to receive application for 
grants towards the erection and use of weighbridges, 
viz. 25 per cent approved expenditure on new weigh- 
bridges and 50 per cent annual expenses of use of 
machines of other authorities and persons. 

4. Advances may be made out of the Road Fund to- 
wards any expenses incurred by a police authority in 
the provision and maintenance of vehicles or equipment 
for use by the force in connection with the enforcement 
of the Act. Grants are now made for Traffic Patrols. 

PROVISION OF FOOTPATHS AND GRASS OR 
OTHER MARGINS. 

It is declared by Section 58 to be the duty of a high- 
way authority to provide wherever they shall deem it 
necessary or desirable for the safety or accommodation of 

(1) foot passengers — proper and sufficient footpaths 
by the side of roads under their control ; 

(2) ridden horses and driven live stock — adequate grass 
or other margins by the side of roads under their control. 
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FINANCE. 

The expenses in connection with the construction and : 
maintenance of highways, streets, and bridges (other i 
than private improvements) are general expenses in the \ 
case of county councils and as part of the public health J 
charges of the other local authorities. 

The Development and Road Improvement Funds 
Acts, 1909 and 1910, together with the Ministry of 
Transport, are referred to in Chapter III. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1929. 

Part I. Functions of Local Authorities. 

(< b ) Other Questions Affecting Powers and 
Duties of Local Authorities 

Highway Improvements 

(a) Prescription of Building and Improvement Lines. 
In order to ensure that a County Council should receive 
notification of any building proposed to be erected 
within a prescribed distance from the centre of any 
County road, the Local Authority with whom plans are 
deposited under building by-laws should be required to 
inform the County Council, and in areas where no such 
by-laws are in force the intending builder should be 
required to notify the Local Authority, who should 
transmit the information to the County Council. 

(b) “ Give and Take ” Frontage Lines. An amend- 
ment of the law is desirable in order to facilitate agree- 
ment with frontagers on a“ give and take ” line when 
improvements are undertaken by the Local or Highway 
Authority. Such powers should, however, be subject 
to provisions — 

(i) to permit a given number of inhabitants to 
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appeal to the Justices against a proposed alienation 
of the part of the highway ; 

(ii) to safeguard the position of bodies having 
mains or pipes under the highway ; and 

(iii) to facilitate joint action if necessary where the 
Highway Authorities are not the Local Authority of 
the area. 

(c) Roads Forming the Boundaries of a Local Author- 
ity Area. In order to remove the difficulty arising in 
connection with the making up or improvement of a 
road forming the boundary between the areas of two 
local authorities, provision should be made for the 
authorities concerned to act jointly, and for the deter- 
mination of differences in the event of their being unable 
to agree. 

(d) Procedure for Compulsory Acquisition of Land. 
The provisions of Part II of the Housing Act, 1925, as 
to the compulsory acquisition of land in connection with 
the provision of houses for the working classes, should be 
made applicable for the purchase of land for the widening 
of existing highways. 

SCOTLAND. 

The main roads of Scotland were, in the first place, 
constructed during the seventeenth century, under the 
direction of General Wade, for military purposes. Many 
of these were found to be unsuitable for civilian traffic 
and Telford was called upon to prepare a scheme, which 
was adopted. 

At the present time, the roads are administered by 
the County Councils through the District Committees. 

IRELAND. 

The roads in Ireland have always been in excellent 
condition, and at the present time are maintained by 
the same class of authority as in England and Wales. 


CHAPTER XVII 


TRAFFIC REGULATION 

The Road Traffic Bill was introduced in the House of 
Lords by Earl Russell on 28th November, 1929.' 

The Minister of Transport, in moving the Second 
Reading, stated that the Bill was entirely in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the subject. 

The Bill passed the Third Reading in the House of 
Commons in July, 1930, and received the Royal Assent, 
1st August, 1930. 

The Road Traffic Act, 1930, is divided into Six Parts, 
123 Sections, and Five Schedules. The six Parts are as 
follows — ■ 

Part I. Regulation of Motor Vehicles. 

Part II . Provision against Third-Party Risks arising 
out of the use of Motor Vehicles. 

Part III. Amendment of Law relating to Plighways. 

(This Part is dealt with in the previous chapter.) 

Part IV. Regulations of Public Service Vehicles. 

Part V. Running of Public Service Vehicles by 
Local Authorities. 

Part VI. General. 

The five Schedules are as follows — 

First. Limits of Speed. 

Second. Provision as to Applications and Inquiries 
under Section 46. 

Third. Traffic Areas — 

Part I. Traffic Areas in England. 

Part II. Traffic Areas in Scotland. 
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Fourth. Provisions as to the Determination and 
Payment of Compensation to Officers. 

Fifth. Enactments Repealed. 

PART I 

Regulation of Motor Vehicles 

CLASSIFICATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES. 

Motor vehicles are classified by Section 2 under various 
headings. The maximum weight of vehicles in the 
motor-car class and in the private passenger-carrying 
motor-cars class has been amended by the Construction 
and Use Regulations, 1931. 

LICENSING OF DRIVERS. 

This is provided for in Sections 4, etc. 

The age at which a person may obtain a licence to 
drive a motor-cycle is raised from 14 to 16. No change 
is made in the age at which a person may drive an 
ordinary motor-car, i.e. it remains at 17, but it is pro- 
vided that no one under the age of 21 may drive a heavy 
motor-car, motor-tractor, or locomotive. No provision 
is made for a definite test for drivers of motor vehicles. 

Section 5 of the Act provides that every applicant 
for the grant or renewal of a driving licence shall make a 
declaration whether or not he is suffering from any 
disease or physical disability which would be likely to 
cause the driving of a motor vehicle by him to be a 
source of danger to the public. There are severe 
penalties for a false declaration. Certain disabilities — 
e.g. extremely bad sight or liability to fits of an in- 
capacitating nature — would be an absolute bar. An 
applicant who is refused a driving licence may demand 
a practical test in driving. Finally, there is an appeal 
to a court of summary jurisdiction against the refusal 
of a driving licence. 
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RATE OF SPEED. 

No maximum speed limit is fixed for light motor-cars 
and motor-cycles. The speed limits for the heavier 
types of motor vehicles are set out in the First Schedule 
to the Act as provided by Section 10. They follow the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission except that 
the speed limit for passenger-carrying heavy motor-cars 
with pneumatic tyres, e.g. the modern motor-coach — 
has been reduced from 35 m.p.h., recommended by the 
Royal Commission, to 30 m.p.h. The abolition of the 
speed limit for light motor-cars and motor-cycles should 
be considered in connection with the substantially in- 
creased penalties for dangerous driving provided in 
another section. The speed limits in the Act were lower 
than those commonly attained in actual practice by 
both motor-buses and lorries, and much less than those 
usual in America. It seemed to be the intention, how- 
ever, to enforce them rigidly on buses, since two sections 
of the Act stress the provision that time-tables shall be 
drawn up so as to allow the service to be operated 
within the speed limits imposed. Subsection (6) of 
Section 10 declares it to be an offence for an employer 
to give instructions to a driver employed by him which, 
if carried out, would require the driver to exceed the 
speed limit for a heavy vehicle, such as a lorry or motor- 
coach. 

RECKLESS OR DANGEROUS DRIVING. 

In the case of the serious offence of dangerous driving, 
heavy maximum penalties are fixed by Section 11. On 
a second or subsequent conviction the driver is to be 
disqualified from driving for a period, unless the court 
for special reasons decides otherwise. Provision is made 
by Section 12 for penalties in respect of careless driving. 
Section 13 prohibits motor racing and speed trials on 
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highways. It is unlawful for any person to drive a 
motor vehicle on to or upon any common land, moorland 
or other land of whatsoever description (not being land 
forming part of a road) or on any road being a bridleway 
or footway, and penalties are provided by Section 14 
It ,s however, declared that nothing in the section 
prejudices the operation of Section 193 of the Law of 
Property Act, 1925, which relates to the rights of the 
public over commons and waste lands. Section 15 
provides for the punishment of persons driving motor 
vehicles when under the influence of drink or drags 
By Section 16, pillion riders must sit astride and on a 
proper seat securely fixed to the cycle behind the driver’s 

REQUIREMENTS AS TO EMPLOYMENT OF 
DRIVERS AND ATTENDANTS. 

It is provided by Section 17 that in the case of heavv 
ocomotives and light locomotives, two persons shall be 

HW in dnVmg ° r attendin S the locomotive whilst 
being driven on any highway, and where any such 
locomotive is drawing a trailer or trailers on a hfghwav 
one or more persons, in addition to the persons employed 

tirZ 'ft be empl ° yed for the of aSnd 

th i tiailer 0r trailers a t the rate of one such 
additional person for each trailer in excess of one 

RESTRICTION OF HOURS. 

An important departure is made by limiting the time 
for wl,d, drivers Of heavy m o tor vehicles Sy retSn 

" doty Attention has been dAwn to a 
number of cases where accidents have been directlv 
attnbuta ble to fatigue on the part of the drivers and a 
stiU larger number of instances have been LougS to 

»a£s ’ aSTrS”” 5 by * h ' drivers of “>»»- 
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Section 19 provides that drivers of public service 
passenger vehicles, among others, must not drive for any 
continuous period of more than five and a half hours, as 
well as certain other restrictions. On some bus routes, 
as on tramway routes, the drivers obtain a number of 
short rests from time to time at the terminus, but these 
do not count, as they are less than a half-hour, though 
in the aggregate they may considerably exceed that 
time. Municipal buses are operated on an eight-hour 
basis of work, and the men prefer to work at a stretch 
and object to any “ spread-over.” The new regulation 
means an extra half-hour or more added on to the 
day's work of eight hours, and requires the provision 
of meal reliefs, with consequent disorganization of the 
duty schedules and time-tables. The alternative is to 
divide the day's work into two periods of three and 
five hours respectively, allowing a break of an hour or 
two in between. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Section 22 provides that if in any case, owing to the 
presence of a motor vehicle on a road, an accident 
occurs whereby damage or injury is caused to any per- 
son, vehicle, or animal (including any horse, cattle, 
ass, mule, sheep, pig, goat, or dog), the driver of the 
motor vehicle shall stop and, if required so to do by 
any person having reasonable grounds for so requiring, 
give his name and address, and also the name and 
address of the owner and the identification marks of the 
vehicle. 

General powers are given to the Minister of Transport 
by Section 23 to inquire into accidents to, or caused 
by, motor vehicles on a road. There is a general con- 
sensus of opinion that closer inquiry should be made 
into the causation of road accidents with a view to 
their prevention. 


II 
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PART II 

Provision against Third-party Risks arising out 
of the Use of Motor Vehicles 

Part II deals with compulsory motor insurance and 
came into force on the 1st January, 1931. 

A driver or owner of a motor vehicle on a road is sub- 
ject to severe maximum penalties if failing to satisfy 
himself that whenever a motor vehicle is used on a road 
he is covered by a policy of insurance or such a security 
in respect of third-party risks as complies with the 
requirements of the Act against any legal claims that 
may be made against him by third parties in respect of 
personal injury. Invalid carriages, vehicles owned by 
a local authority or a police authority, and Crown 
vehicles are excepted. The insurance company or 
underwriters must give the client a certificate of insur- 
ance in the prescribed form and containing such par- 
ticulars as may be prescribed. The legal liability of 
the owner or driver of a vehicle has not been changed. 
It is impracticable to secure that compensation will be 
available in all cases where legal liability would rest on 
the driver or owner. 

As from 1st January, 1931, it has been unlawful for 
any person to use or cause or permit a motor vehicle to be 
used on a road unless an insurance policy is in force in 
relation to the vehicle insuring the owner and/or driver 
against any liability in respect of the death of or bodily 
injury to any person, caused by or arising out of the use 
of the vehicle on a road. Such third party insurance 
need not include employees of the owner for accidents 
arising out of and in the course of their employment; 
or passengers, except in the case of public service 
vehicles; or any contractual liability. But any con- 
tract for the conveyance of a passenger in a public 
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service vehicle which purports to negative or restrict 
liability to passengers in the event of an accident shall 
be void. 

Instead of insurance, a car owner may provide a 
security complying with certain conditions, or may 
deposit £15,000 with the Accountant-General of the 
Supreme Court. 

A policy of insurance (which term includes a covering 
note) must be issued by an authorized insurer, i.e. an 
assurance company or underwriter who has complied 
with the requirements of the Assurance Companies Act, 
1909, as amended by the present Act. 

Where a company carries on motor business it must 
deposit £15,000 with the Accountant-General in respect 
of that business, and where also carrying on other classes 
of business to which the Act applies a minimum of 
£35,000. 

A polic}^ of insurance will be of no effect for the pur- 
poses of the Act unless and until there is delivered by 
the insurer to the person by whom the policy is effected 
a certificate in the prescribed form and containing such 
particulars of any conditions subject to which the policy 
is issued and of any other matters as may be prescribed, 
and different forms and different particulars may be 
prescribed in relation to different cases or circumstances. 

The penalty for using or causing or permitting the use of 
a car on a road without third party insurance or security 
is a fine not exceeding £50 or imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding three months, or both, and (unless the 
court for special reasons think fit to order otherwise, and 
without prejudice to the power of the court to order a 
longer period of disqualification) disqualification for 
holding or obtaining a licence under Part I of the Act 
for a period of twelve months from the date of conviction. 

On the request of a police constable any person driving 
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a car must produce his certificate of insurance and give 
his name and address and the name and address of the 
owner of the car ; also, after an accident, to a person who 
has reasonable grounds for requesting its production. 
Failure to produce the certificate is an offence, but if 
produced within five days at a specified police station 
the driver will not be convicted of an offence for non- 
production. 

The Act also provides that where a third party in- 
jured by a car is to the knowledge of the insurer or 
owner treated at a hospital, the insurer or owner shall 
pay to the hospital expenses reasonably incurred up 
to £25. 

The part of the Act relating to compulsory motor 
insurance applies to Scotland. 

PART III 

Amendment of Law Relating to Highways 

The most important section relating to highways 
merely enables the Minister to issue directions for guid- 
ance of users of roads. This is known as the Highway 
Code. The Highway Code and any alterations proposed 
to be made in the provisions of the code on any 
revision thereof, shall be approved by both Houses 
of Parliament. Disregard of such is not an offence, 
but would tend to establish liability in case of 
accidents. Power is given to the Minister, on the 
application of a council to which Section 46 applies and 
after holding, if he thinks fit, a public inquiry, by order 
to prohibit or restrict, subject to such exceptions and 
conditions as to occasional user or otherwise as may be 
specified in the order, the driving of vehicles, or of any 
specified class or description of vehicles, on any specified 
road within the area of the council. 
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Power is given to the highway authority temporarily 
to prohibit or restrict traffic on roads. 

_ Section 48 gives power to highway and bridge author- 
ities to cause or permit traffic signs, etc., to be erected. 
Penalties may also be enforced for neglect of traffic 
directions, for leaving vehicles in dangerous positions, 
for stretching ropes, etc., across highways. 

PART IV 

Regulation of Public Service Vehicles 

Part IV of the Act is concerned entirely with the 
regulation of motor-buses and coaches. In America 
both sides of the transport industry had been considered 
together, but in Britain so far attention had been 
devoted only to the regulation of the passenger side of 
the industry. 

TRAFFIC AREAS AND TRAFFIC COMMISSIONERS. 

The establishment of traffic areas in place of the old 
licensing areas was the most important innovation in the 
Act. Some such reform of the licensing system had 
been urgently required. There had been a tendency 
for local licensing authorities to group themselves together 
for the regulation of traffic in their combined areas. 

Great Britain is divided into thirteen traffic areas, 
each under the control of three commissioners, who will 
issue all licences and regulate all routes and services. 
The chairman, a whole-time official, is appointed for 
seven years by the Minister of Transport, and the other 
two (part-time men) are selected by the Minister from 
panels prepared by the County Council and the urban 
authorities in the particular area. Their term is for 
three years. Section 72 makes provision for the grant- 
ing by the Commissioners of Road Service Licences. 

12 — (1898) 
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If the Commissioners refuse to issue a licence, an appeal 
may be made to the Minister. Before a road service 
licence is granted the Commissioners are to hear other 
persons affected by such licence. 

The traffic areas should to a considerable extent remove 
the element of personal interest and make it possible 
to take a broader view of the problem as a whole. 
Adequate and efficient services could be encouraged, 
wasteful and unnecessary competition eliminated. Much 
no doubt will depend upon the tact and efficiency 
of the commissioners, but granted the avoidance of 
bureaucratic officialism, the authorities should be able 
to effect the much needed reform of the licensing 
system. Difficulties may arise where a service trav- 
erses more than one traffic area, as Section 73 provides 
that a road service licence granted by the Commissioners 
of any traffic area shall not be valid in any other traffic 
area through which the route to be followed runs. 
Though the Act provides that a licence may be “ backed ” 
by the Commissioners of other areas for use within their 
district, such “ backing ” may be refused at the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners, who may impose any 
conditions they think fit in the same way as if the licence 
was issued in their own area. Power is given to the 
Commissioners by Section 74 of the Act to revoke or 
suspend licences for non-compliance with conditions. 

Returns are to be made by persons operating public 
service vehicles, and licence holders are to supply par- 
ticulars of arrangements with other persons as to the 
provision of passenger transport facilities. 

PART V 

Running of Public Service Vehicles by Local Authorities 

Part V gives a local authority who under any local 
Act or Order are operating a tramway, light railway, 
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trolley vehicle, or omnibus undertaking, powers to run 
public service vehicles on any road within their district, 
and also with the consent of the traffic commissioners 
for the traffic area in which any other road is situate, 
on that road without having to obtain a special Par- 
liamentary Act or Order. Section 101 further provides 
that nothing in this Act shall authorize a local authority 
to run any public service vehicle — 

(a) as a contract carriage, or 

(b) on any road on which they are for the time being 
prohibited by any local Act or Order from running 
omnibuses ; or 

(c) except with the consent of the authority, on any 
road vested in a statutory dock authority as such or in a 
statutory harbour authority as such ; or 

{d) except with the consent of the company on any 
premises (not being part of a highway) belonging to a 
railway company and adjoining or giving access to a 
railway station. 

Section 102 provides the machinery of inquiry by the 
traffic commissioners and the registration of consents 
on the part of the authorities which are not authorized 
by local Act or Order to operate an omnibus service of 
their own, which the Act now requires. 

Section 102 (2) provides that the commissioners, before 
deciding any application, may, and if any objection is 
duly received by them from a local authority, from the 
council of any county, or from any such person men- 
tioned in Subsection (1), shall, hold a public inquiry into 
the application and shall give not less than fourteen 
days' notice of the holding of any such inquiry to the 
applicants and to any local authority, any county 
council, and any such person as aforesaid by whom 
objection has been made. 

The Commissioners, after holding a public inquiry 
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in any case in which they consider it desirable, or in 
which they are by the last preceding subsection required, 
to hold such an inquiry, may either grant or refuse the 
consent applied for, or may grant a consent in such 
modified form, or subject to such conditions, as they 
think fit. 

In their decisions the commissioners will have re- 
gard to traffic needs, elimination of unnecessary services, 
and the co-ordination of passenger traffic. Conditions 
against unreasonable fares may be fixed to prevent waste- 
ful competition. 

The commissioners may at any time revoke or 
modify any consent, or modify any conditions attached 
to any consent previously granted by them to a local 
authority, but, before doing so, they shall give to the 
local authority and to any authority, county council, or 
person who appeared at the inquiry as an objector to 
the application, an opportunity of being heard before 
them. 

Section 104 provides the right to carry parcels and 
personal luggage. 

Section 105 enables a local authority authorized to 
run public service vehicles, and any other local authority 
authorized to run such vehicles in any district adjacent 
to the district of the first-named authority, to establish 
working agreements. Important provisions respecting 
the wages and conditions of persons employed in con- 
nection with public service vehicles are contained in 
Section 93 of the Act. The combined effect is to pro- 
vide an effective extension of the trading rights of cer- 
tain municipal authorities. 

Not the least important aspect is the fact that under 
the rule which the traffic commissioners will exercise, 
local authorities, in the matter of transport, are placed 
on a broad equality with other licence-holders. To that 
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extent the Act is a concession to the view that what a 
private person or a group of persons trading for profit 
can legally perform should not be denied to the adminis- 
trative organs of society. It was to win that instal- 
ment of an important principle that the local authorities, 
modifying their just claims in many instances, agreed 
to the division of the country into traffic areas and the 
appointment of commissioners with whom shall reside 
the power of licence. 

PART VI 
General 

This Part of the Act makes provision as to regulations 
which must be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
as soon as may be after they are made ; forgery, etc, of 
licences and certificates ; prosecutions and penalties for 
offences; inquiries by Ministers; expenses of Roads 
department ; compensation for existing officers ; applica- 
tion of fines and fees under Part I. The definition of 
male servant ” in the Revenue Acts is extended to a 
person employed to drive a motor-car. Special pro- 
visions are made as to Scotland. The Act does not 
extend to Northern Ireland. 

The National Economy Road Services Order, 1931 , 
was issued in accordance with the National Economy 
Act, 1931. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

TOWN PLANNING 

The art of town planning is by no means a new one 
and has been practised for many centuries. Kahun, in 
Egypt, is perhaps the earliest example of town planning 
yet discovered, and dates back to 2500 b.c. The town, 
which was constructed for the housing of the workmen 
engaged in building a pyramid (Illahun), was evidently 
planned by one architect. In the centre of the streets, 
which probably sloped down to the middle, lay channels 
of stone, a fact which shows that a system of drainage 
existed then. Babylon was also town-planned. The 
city itself was traversed by a wide road, which was 
evidently used for processional purposes, and all other 
streets were straight and intersected one another. 
It is also evident that town planning, as an art, was 
practised in Greece in the fifth century, for Aristotle, in 
his writings, refers to the work of Hippodamus, who 
is the first individual town planner known to history, 
and who, without a doubt, planned Piraeus, the port 
of Athens. Plippodamus has left no direct records of 
his theories regarding town planning, but it is clear 
that he had definite principles as to the grouping of 
houses and the lay-out of streets. During the Roman 
occupation of Britain, a large number of cities, including 
London and Chester, were town-planned. 

The earliest form of town planning is to be seen in 
the rectangular streets in Greece and Rome. For many 
years after the downfall of the Roman Empire, town 
planning in Western Europe was practically lost sight 
of. The system was revived at the time of the Renais- 
sance. In the sixteenth century the Italian cities vied 
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with one another in the widening and straightening of 
their streets. After the Great Fire of London, Sir 
Christopher Wren received a Royal Command from 
Charles II to survey London and to produce a plan of a 
new city. The plan was duly prepared and submitted 
to the King and Parliament, but a great chance for the 
re-planning of London was lost, owing to the unwilling- 
ness of the King and Parliament to force the scheme 
on the narrow-minded citizens, who, it seems, strongly 
resented the cost which was involved. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, several squares developed 
in London. The first of these to be laid out was Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, which was copied from the Place Royale in 
Paris. This was followed by the planning of Bath and 
Edinburgh, the latter being planned by James Craig, a 
local architect, whose ideas were chosen as the best in 
open competition. At this time the numerous squares in 
the West End of London were laid out. Before the Public 
Health Act, 1875, the lack of cohesion in the develop- 
ment of estates stood out most prominently and very 
little consideration was given to air, light, or sanitation. 

PRESENT LEGISLATION. 

The law is now contained primarily in Part II of the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Acts, 1909 to 1923, 
which have been consolidated in the Town Planning Act, 
1925. Among other Acts which have to be consulted are 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, the Town Im- 
provement Clauses Act, 1847, and the Public Health Acts. 
In 1908 the Liverpool Corporation (Streets and Build- 
ings) Act was passed, giving that city powers in addition 
to the general Acts. 

The Object of these Acts. By means of schemes which 
may be prepared by either local authorities or landowners 
to ensure that in future land in the vicinity of towns 
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or elsewhere shall be developed in such a way as to 
secure proper sanitary conditions, amenity, and con- 
venience in connection with the laying out — not only of 
the land itself, but also of any neighbouring land. 

The relation of Town Planning to Housing will be 
appreciated when it is remembered that before sanction- 
ing a housing scheme, the Minister of Health requires 
to be satisfied not only that the site is a good one for 
building purposes, but also that it is a locality which, 
having regard to the district as a whole, will be suit- 
able for working-class dwellings. He requires a well- 
considered lay-out plan which will secure advantageous 
placing, and streets arranged with due regard to the 
needs of through traffic and to the development of the 
surrounding area. To this extent, the new housing 
schemes are subject to town planning regulations. 

Procedure for putting the Acts into operation — 

(a) The local authority , viz., the Council of any borough, 
urban district, or rural district, may prepare a scheme, 
and, if they do so, must follow the procedure laid down 
in the regulations. (See paragraph (d).) 

(b) The Council of every borough or other urban 
district containing on the 1st January, 1923, a population 
of over 20,000 according to the last census, must prepare 
a scheme which must be submitted to the Minister by the 
1st January, 1934, or such later date before the 31st 
December, 1938, as the Minister may in any case allow. 
(Local Government Act, 1929, Section 44.) 

(c) At any time, after holding a public local inquiry, 
the Minister may make an Order requiring any local 
authority to prepare and submit for approval a town 
planning scheme, and requiring the local authority to 
enforce and carry out an approved scheme. If the 
local authority fail, the Minister may himself act in that 
behalf, or empower the County Council so to do. 
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Joint Committees of two or more local authorities may 
be formed, upon which the local authorities concerned 
may confer any of their town planning powers. 

(d) * The question of the maintenance of roads is linked 
up with town planning, and the highway reforms of the 
Local Government Act, 1929, therefore necessitated some 
alteration in the provisions of the Town Planning Act, 
1 925. F ormerly Count}?" Councils had no powers of taking 
any formal part in the preparation and administration of 
town planning schemes, and the Act of 1929 provides for 
County Councils by agreement to act jointly with other 
local authorities in connection with town planning 
schemes. 

These powers offer voluntary associations a great 
opportunity to organize public opinion in favour of a 
town planning scheme in an area and to contribute 
valuable help in the preparation of such a scheme. 

(e) All or any of the landowners in an area may formu- 
late a scheme, which, if approved by the Minister of 
Health, must be adopted by the local authority ; 

(/) Anyone else may make representation to the 
Minister of Health that a scheme should be prepared. 
The Minister may, after public inquiry, make an Order 
accordingly. This Order would be administered by the 
local authority. (In practice, this has not yet been done.) 

The Area of the Scheme may include — 

(a) Any land which is in course of development ; or 
which appears likely to be used for building purposes ; 
or for open spaces, roads, streets, parks, pleasure or 
recreation grounds, or incidental works ; or 

(b) Land already built upon, or land not likely to be 
used for building purposes, if, in any case, it is so situated 
with respect to any land likely to be used for building 
purposes that the general object of the scheme would 
be better secured by its inclusion. 
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The scheme may provide for demolishing or altering 
existing buildings where necessary for carrying the 
scheme into effect. 

A local authority may be authorized by the Minister of 
Health to prepare a scheme for land outside its own area. 

Section 1 (2) of the Town Planning Act, 1925, gives 
power to the Minister of Health to make Town Planning 
schemes in special cases. Such a scheme may be made 
where it appears to the Minister that on account of the 
special architectural, historic or artistic interest attaching 
to a locality it is expedient that with a view to preserving 
the existing character and to protecting the existing fea- 
tures of the locality he should authorize a town-planning 
scheme. Such scheme may be made notwithstanding 
that the land or any part thereof is already developed. 

PROCEDURE REGULATIONS. 

The procedure regulations for the preparation of a 
scheme were revised as from 2nd May, 1921, as follows — 

The regulations provide for the preparation of a 
town planning scheme in three stages. It is open to any 
local authority to merge Stages II and III where they 
are in a position to do so. 

Stage I — Resolution Deciding to Prepare Scheme. 
This resolution must define, by means of a map known 
as Map No. 1, the exact area which is to be included 
in the scheme. This map must be deposited for inspec- 
tion and advertised. A copy of the resolution (and of 
the map if required) must be sent to the council of any 
local authority interested. The resolution does not 
need the approval of the Minister of Health unless it 
includes land not within the area of the local authority. 

The Land Charges Act, 1925, Section 15 (7), provides 
that such resolution shall be deemed a restrictive covenant, 
and, in future, shall be registered as a local land charge. 
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Interim Development. The Town Planning (General 
Interim Development) Order, 1922, was made under 
Section 45 of the Act of 1919, now Section 10 of the 
1925 Act, for the purpose of enabling development to 
proceed in areas for which resolutions have been passed 
or authority given to prepare schemes. It is more fully 
explained below under “ Compensation.*' * 

Stage II — Preliminary Statement of Proposals. Within 
six months of their resolution, the local authority must 
prepare a Preliminary Statement and Map No. 2. The 
particulars to be included in the Preliminary Statement 
are confined to the essentials of town planning, viz. — 

1 . Character of buildings to be permitted in different parts of 
the area (e.g. whether industrial buildings, business premises, 
dwelling houses, shops, or public buildings) . 

2. The principal new streets or roads and the widening of any 
existing streets or roads, together with building lines thereon. 
It is desirable also to include any proposed building lines on 
existing main roads. 

3. Roads, streets, or ways which it is proposed to stop up or 
divert. 

4. Density of buildings (number of dwelling houses to the acre) . 

5. Proportion of site to be covered by buildings. 

6. Height of buildings. 

7. Areas proposed to be reserved for large open spaces, allot- 
ments, and the like. 

The essence of the Preliminary Statement is that it is 
the scheme in outline. Before adopting the Preliminary 
Statement, the local authority must give notice in 
the Press of their intention to do so, and make arrange- 
ments for any interested person to inspect the map 
and the draft statement. Objections are to be con- 
sidered and conferences held, and, as a rule, a public 
local inquiry. 

It is the practice of the Minister before approving or 
disapproving the Preliminary Statement to direct a 
local inquiry to be held. The local authority must 
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advertise the approval of the Ministry and their intention 
to proceed with the draft scheme. 

Stage III — Preparation and Approval of Scheme 

[a) Preparation of Draft Scheme, together with Mao 
No. 3, within twelve months or such other time as may 
be allowed, of the approval of the Preliminary Statement. 
The Ministry of Health has prepared a set of Model 
Clauses for use in the preparation of schemes. The 
Clauses have been prepared in six parts, viz., Part 1 
General; Part II, Streets; Part III, Buddings and 
Building Lines ; Part IV, Reservation of Land for Open 
Spaces ; Part V, General Convenience and Amenity ; 
Part VI, Miscellaneous. The Model Clauses are under- 
stood to be under revision by the Minister of Health. 
Notice must be served at this stage on every landowner 
roncemed. 

(b) Submission of Scheme, together with Map No. 4 
;o Minister within six months of resolution of locai 
Authority adopting draft scheme. 

(c) Approval of the Scheme by the Minister after a 
rablic local inquiry. An Order will be issued and 
totice of the fact inserted in the Press, and a copy 
rill be open to public inspection. 

Maps and proposals must be deposited for inspection 
t each stage. 

ARRYING OUT OF SCHEMES. 

A scheme, when approved by the Minister of Health, 
as . the same effect as an Act of Parliament. The 
.inister may make an Order requiring the local authority 
> enforce and carry out an approved scheme. 

A scheme may be varied or revoked. Where a scheme 
revoked by an Order of the Minister of Health, any 
arson incurring expenditure in complying with the 
heme is entitled to compensation. 
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ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS. 

The Advertisement Regulations Act, 1925, amends 
the Act of 1907, and prohibits advertisements which 
disfigure or injuriously affect rural views, amenities of 
villages, or historic buildings. Exemptions include 
railway stations and urban docks, harbours and canals. 

PETROLEUM (AMENDMENT) ACT, 1928. 

This Act deals with the regulations as to the keeping 
and use of petroleum spirit. It also contains provisions 
with regard to petroleum filling stations. For the pur- 
pose of preserving for the enjoyment of the public the 
amenities of any rural scenery or place of beauty or 
historic interest, or of any public park or pleasure 
promenade or of any street or place which is of interest 
by reason of its picturesque character, a county or 
borough council may make by-laws regulating the appear- 
ance or prohibiting the establishment of filling stations. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

Schemes for preserving the amenities of ancient 
monuments are provided for in the Ancient Monuments 
Acts, 1913 and 1931, which are administered centrally 
by the Commissioners, of Works. The Act of 1931 en- 
ables the Commissioners to defray either in whole or 
in part such of the expenses incurred by any local 
authority in connection with a Town Planning Scheme 
approved after the commencement of this Act under 
the Town Planning Act, 1925, which has the effect of 
preserving to the satisfaction of the Commissioners the 
amenities of an ancient monument. 

DEFAULT. 

If the local authority fails to prepare a town planning 
scheme, or to adopt a scheme, or refuses to consent to 
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modifications, the Minister of Health may enforce com- 
pliance by writ of mandamus issuing out of the High 
Court. In certain circumstances the Minister may him- 
self act or empower the County Council to do so at the 
expense of the local authority. 

REGIONAL PLANNING. 

It is desirable that the town planning of an area form- 
ing one economic unit should be considered as a whole 
so far as the broad outlines are concerned, and for this 
purpose a number of Joint Town Planning Committees 
have been appointed by groups of local authorities. 
These Committees prepare schemes in outline for the 
whole region which they cover, but they do not in any 
way supersede the local authorities themselves, which 
remain responsible for their individual town planning 
schemes, but are expected (though not obliged) to 
introduce into them the features recommended by the 
Joint Town Planning Committee. It is very desirable 
that these Committees should be thoroughly repre- 
sentative, and that the Secretary to such Committee 
should keep all the local authorities within the region 
conversant with the work of the Committee. 

In January, 1931, the Minister of Health, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State for Scotland and the 
Minister of Transport, appointed a committee under the 
chairmanship of Viscount Chelmsford, “To consider the 
reports issued by regional planning committees, and to 
make certain recommendations/ ' 

COMPENSATION. 

Any person whose property is injuriously affected by 
the making of a town planning scheme is entitled to 
compensation from the responsible authority. Property 
is not deemed to be injuriously affected by any provisions 
of a scheme which prescribe the space about buildings 
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or limit the number of buildings to be erected, or prescribe 
the height or character of buildings, provided that the 
Minister of Health considers such provisions reasonable. 
Nor can a person claim compensation in respect of a 
building erected or any work done in a Town Planning 
area after the date of the Resolution of the Local 
Authority deciding to prepare a scheme : Provided 
that, if a person desires to erect buildings in a Town 
Planning area after the Resolution of the Local Authority 
and before the scheme is made, he can avoid the risk 
of losing a claim to compensation by applying to the 
Local Authority for permission to develop under the 
General Interim Development Order, 1922, issued under 
Section 10 of the Act of 1925. Under this Order there is 
an appeal to the Minister of Health by an applicant who 
is aggrieved by the neglect or refusal of the Local 
Authority to grant permission. Section 10 (4) of the 
Act of 1925 provides that questions of arbitration shall 
be determined as provided by the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, unless the 
parties agree to some other method of determination. 

Section 12 of the Town Planning Act, 1925, provides 
that the responsible authority may, at any time within 
one month after the date of an award of compensation 
in respect of property injuriously affected by the making 
of a town planning scheme, give notice to the owner of 
that property of their intention to withdraw or modify 
all or any of the provisions of the scheme which gave rise 
to the claim for compensation. The responsible author- 
ity must within three months of the date of the notice 
submit for the Minister's approval a varying scheme 
carrying into effect such withdrawal or modification. 

BETTERMENT. 

Where, by the making of any town planning scheme, 
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any property is increased in value, the responsible 
authority, if "they make a claim for the purpose within 
the time (if any) limited by the scheme shall be entitled 
to recover from any person whose property is so increased 
in value one-half of the amount of that increase. The 
time so limited shall be not less than three months after 
the date when the notice of the approval of the scheme 
is first published in the manner prescribed by regulations 
made by the Minister. 

EXPENSES. 

The expenses of the local authority for the purposes 
of town planning are defrayed as expenses of the 
authority under the Public Health Acts. 

LOANS. 

The provisions of the Public Health Acts in respect 
of borrowing apply to loans for town planning. Repay- 
ment may be spread over a period not exceeding eighty 
years. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL, 1931. 

The Town and Country Planning Bill, 1931, was 
introduced in the Plouse of Commons by the then 
Minister of Health, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, on the 
22nd March, 1931. The Bill was considered at 21 
meetings of the Standing Committee to which it was 
referred, and had reached Report Stage when the House 
adjourned in August, 1931. It made no further progress 
before the dissolution. The Bill was re-introduced into 
the House of Commons in December, 1931, received a 
Second Reading on 2nd February, 1932, and referred to 
a Standing Committee. 

The principal provisions of the measure as amended 
are as follows. 

1. Local Authorities are to be empowered to prepare planning 
schemes for any land, including land already developed and rural 
areas. 
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2. Whilst the general provisions of the existing law as to the 
circumstances in which compensation may be claimed are re- 
tained, additional powers are to be given to the Minister of Health 
to declare provisions of a scheme reasonable, so as to exclude the 
right to claim compensation. These are cases where forms of 
development should be prohibited or brought under control in 
the public interest. 

3. In an area where a planning scheme is in operation, a Local 
Authority are to be empowered to claim from owners benefited 
75 per cent of the betterment resulting from a public improve- 
ment such as the provision of a road or an open space or the like. 

4. Additional powers are to be given to Local Authorities to 
acquire land, by agreement or compulsorily, including cases 
where proper development is prevented because the land is held 
in such small plots or in plots of such inconvenient shape as to 
hinder proper development. 

5. Local Authorities are to be authorized to provide that 
specified areas of land shall not be subject to general development 
until an Order is made permitting development. This is to secure 
that land shall be developed in proper order, and to restrict 
sporadic development — the cause at present of much trouble and 
cost to Local Authorities. 

6. Provisions are included to facilitate the making of Regional 
Schemes, and to enable the regional framework to be filled in by 
local Schemes dealing with detailed development by means of 
Supplementary Schemes. 

7. The evils of ribbon development are to be reduced or 
eliminated by various provisions, such as the increased powers of 
acquiring land, the power to prevent general development until 
the area restricted by a Scheme is ripe for development, and power 
to control the number and sites of side streets entering public 
highways. 

S. It is made clear that Local Authorities can include in 
schemes provisions for prohibiting, regulating and controlling 
advertisements and refuse dumps. 

9. Local Authorities are to be empowered to issue Orders, 
subject to the approval of the Minister, for preserving buildings 
of special architectural or historic interest. 

10. The procedure for the service of notices on owners regard- 
ing the preparation of schemes is to be simplified, thus enabling 
time and money to be saved. 

11. The Bill as a whole would constitute a complete code for 
town and country planning, all previous statutory enactments 
being repealed thereby and re-enacted with or without amend- 
ments. 

SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 

The town planning legislation described on the previous 
pages does not extend to Scotland and Ireland. 


CHAPTER XIX 

PUBLIC SERVICE UNDERTAKINGS 

, TRAMWAYS. 

It was not until 1868 that the first private Acts of 
Parliament authorizing tramways in Birkenhead and 
Liverpool were adopted. In 1870 the first and present 
general Tramway Act was passed. The private Tramway 
Acts of 1868-9 had empowered local authorities to buy 
out tramway companies, after a certain period, at struc- 
tural value of the plant, plus 30 per cent for goodwill. 

The 1870 Act provided that local authorities might 
purchase, at the end of 21 years, at structural value only. 
These powers are usually exercised by the councils of 
county boroughs, non-county boroughs, and urban dis- 
tricts. County Councils have no powers under this Act, 
but may proceed under the Light Railways Act. 

There is no specific limit to the fares that may be 
charged, the authorities being authorized to charge 
reasonable tolls for the use of their cars, subject to the 
consent of the Ministry of Transport. 

The Tramways (Temporary Increase of Charges) Act, 
1920, enables the Minister of Transport to make 
orders allowing tramway undertakers to increase their 
charges. Motor-buses are rapidly replacing tramways, 
and facilities for the extension of services are provided 
by the Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

The Light Railways Acts, 1896 to 1912, facilitate the 
; construction of light railways. Orders or Provisional 
Orders are made in each case by the Minister of Trans- 
port in accordance with the Railways Act, 1921. 
i Any County, Borough, or District Council may 
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promote a light railway and construct it, and even 
work and manage it, but it is not usual for the local 
authority to manage a light railway. In the event of 
the line passing outside the area of the Council, the 
s consent of any other Council through whose area the 

q line passes must be obtained, unless the Ministry of 

Transport decides to order otherwise A local authority 
may advance money on loan to a company in order to 
aid that company in the construction of a light railway. 
The resolution of the local authority to take action 
must be carried by a two-thirds majority and after one 
| month’s notice has been given. 

ELECTRIC POWER. 

‘ The Electric Lighting Act, 1882, provided that any 

| borough or urban district council could undertake the 

supply of electricity. Bradford was the first town to 
avail itself of this provision, but even to-day many areas 
f are supplied by private companies. The local authority 

j had the right to purchase the electric plant for its exist- 

I ing structural value at the end of 21 years. 

! This apparently hindered the development of the 

! industry because a company, knowing it would be bought 

out, ceased to consider efficiency. As the use of elec- 
tricity for lighting purposes was extending rapidly in 
other countries, the amending Electric Lighting Act, 
* 1888, was passed. This lengthened the maximum period 

I to 42 years and required the consent of the local authority 

in case of the granting by the Board of Trade (now the 
; Ministry of Transport) to a private company of both a 

$ licence and a Provisional Order, unless the Board saw 

fit for special reasons to dispense with it. This Act also 
proved detrimental as it merely postponed the evil to a 
I later day, and was the cause of the present deficiency in 

! supply, and the reason for the later legislation. 
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The Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, was the result 
of reports which were submitted to the Board of Trade 
and Ministry of Reconstruction from 1917 to 1919. The 
Act provides for the Ministry of Transport to set up 
Electricity Commissioners not exceeding five in number, 
one of whom is to be Chairman. These Commissioners 
are empowered to examine the conditions and in certain 
circumstances to group areas into Electricity Districts, 
and by schemes to establish Joint Electricity Authori- 
ties. Such schemes must be representative of authorized 
undertakers within the Electricity District, and may 
or may not have representatives of any county 
council or local authority. It is also the duty of 
every Joint Electricity Authority constituted under 
the Act, to provide or secure the provision of a cheap 
and abundant supply of electricity within its district. 
For this purpose every such authority may have such 
powers and duties as are conferred upon it either by the 
scheme under which it is constituted or by the above 
Act, with respect to (a) the supply of electricity within 
its district (including the construction of generating 
stations, main transmission lines, and other works re- 
quired for the purpose) ; and ( b ) the acquisition of the 
undertakings or parts of the undertakings of authorized 
undertakers. 

A Joint Electricity Authority may, with the consent 
of the Electricity Commissioners, and by agreement with 
the owners, acquire any generating station or any main 
transmission line from any such station on such terms 
as may be agreed. 

A Joint Electricity Authority is given power to 
supply electricity within its district, but this power is 
subject to certain limitations. Any local authority 
which is an authorized distributor, may, with the con- 
sent of the Electricity Commissioners, agree with the 
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Joint Electricity Authority of the district in which the 
area of supply of the local authority or any part thereof 
is situated, for the transfer to the Joint Electricity 
Authority of the whole or any part of the undertaking 
of the local authority which lies within their district. 

The Electricity Commissioners are empowered to 
undertake experiments ; to appoint Advisory Commit- 
tees ; to grant Orders sanctioned by the Ministry of 
Transport ; and to sanction loans. The annual Income 
and Expenditure Revenue Accounts are required to be 
sent by all electricity undertakers to the Electricity 
Commissioners. The Accounts of the joint authorities 
are required to be audited by Auditors appointed by the 
Commissioners — in practice the District Auditors of the 
Ministry of Health. 

The Electricity (Supply) Act, 1922, amends the 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919. The Act confers upon 
joint electricity authorities power, inter alia , to borrow 
money in connection with the execution of their powers 
and duties, subject to the consent of the Electricity 
Commissioners and to regulations made by the Ministry 
of Transport, with the approval of the Treasury. 
Such money may be raised by the issue of stock. 
Section 5 empowers local authorities, including County 
Councils, to lend money to the joint electricity authority. 
The local authority may also subscribe for securities 
issued by the joint electricity authority or guarantee or 
join in guaranteeing the payment of interest on any 
money borrowed by the joint electricity authority. 
In the case of County Councils these powers can be 
exercised only w r ith the consent of the Minister of Health. 
There is no statutory limit to the amount which these 
authorities may borrow. The local authorities showed 
themselves adverse to joint action, and consequently the 
national schemes were formulated under the 1926 Act. 
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The Statutory Gas Companies (Electricity Supply 
Powers) Act, 1925, is to facilitate the supply of elec- 
tricity by statutory gas companies. Such companies 
may apply for special orders under the Electricity 
(Supply) Acts, 1882 to 1922, and such companies may 
use their funds in the promotion of such applications. 

ELECTRICITY (SUPPLY) ACT, 1926 . 

The object of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, is to 
place cheap bulk supplies of electricity at the service 
of authorized undertakers for distribution to their 
consumers. It is based on the report of the Committee 
presided over by Lord Weir. In an industrial country 
which aims at maintaining a high standard of living, 
an adequate and readily available supply of electrical 
energy is of absolutely fundamental importance. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the problem of our national 
productivity could be fairly measured by the rate of 
increase of energy consumption in the form of heat, 
light and power. This country possesses assets which, 
if properly utilized and co-ordinated, could yield a supply 
of electrical energy at costs so favourable as to confer 
on the industries of the country a competitive advantage 
over other countries in all cases other than those where 
a particular industry could be located close alongside 
a waterfall — a situation that exists only in a limited 
number of cases. 

Investigation has disclosed that in this country we 
are neither generating, transmitting, nor distributing 
electrical energy as cheaply as we might ; nor are we 
consuming electrical energy to anything like the same 
extent as other highly civilized industrial countries. 

There are three principles on which the Act is founded. 
These are the minimum of State control, the minimum 
of State interference, and the allowance of a maximum 
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of freedom to existing undertakers. It was hoped that 
there would be co-operation between the owners of the 
selected stations and the Board, and that the compulsory 
powers provided in the Act would never be required. 
The central idea of the Act is to reduce the costs of 
generation to all owners by the concentration of genera- 
tion in the best and most practical manner. 

Central Electricity Board. The Electricity Act 
of 1919 constituted the Electricity Commissioners, ine 
1926 Act creates a Central Electricity Board, in addition 
to the Electricity Commissioners. The Board consists 
of a chairman and seven other members, appointed y 
the Minister of Transport, after consultation with such 
representatives or bodies representative of the following 
interests as the Minister thinks fit, that is to say, local 
government, electricity, commerce, industry, transport, 
agriculture and labour. The Board is a body corporate 
with a common seal, with power to hold lan \ 
licence in mortmain, and to regulate its own proceeding y 

In most cases the Board is subject to the Electric ty 
Commissioners, but in one notable instance, name y 
adoption of any scheme for a given area, the ^ Com- 
missioners are subject to the Board. In prachc^U 
cases arbitration is provided for m the e y 

authorized undertakers being dissatxsfied with the 
decisions of the Commissioners or the Board, and m 
cS cases the arbitrates may award ‘ 

The whole of the country is divided up into areas 
which were delineated by the Electricity C ™^ S . 
under the 1919 Act. The C ° m ”“ aon Y^IfiSt y 

fated schemes for the reorganization of the electric y 
supply in each area or group of areas. 

^Matt— oSeslinhbgapthevaneusgeu^ 

ating stations for the purpose of interchanging supplies. 
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2. The provision of any new generating stations that 
may be desirable. 

3. The whole of the generating stations at present 
owned by authorized undertakers will be divided into 
two classes — selected and non-selected stations. 

4. Temporary arrangements may be made whereby 
one undertaker may be called upon to supply another 
on agreed terms until the scheme is in full operation 
The Commissioners submit schemes to the Board, who, 
after giving the required public notice, may adopt it 
either as a whole or in modified terms, with or without 
public inquiry, and at once proceed to give effect to it. 

Consultative Technical Committees. The Board 
are empowered to appoint one or more consultative 
technical committees consisting of engineers employed in 
connection with undertakings comprising generating 
stations which are for the time being selected stations. 

Provisions as to Schemes. The Electricity Com- 
missioners prepare and transmit to the Board a scheme 
or schemes relating to the respective areas specified 
therein — 

(a) determining what generating stations shall be 
selected stations at which electricity shall be generated 
for the purposes of the Board ; 

(b) providing for intercommunication by means of 
main transmission lines to be constructed or acquired 
by the Board ; 

(c) providing for such standardization of frequency 
as may be essential to the carrying out of the proposals 
for such intercommunication ; 

(d) enabling or requiring temporary arrangements 
(to be in force during the carrying out of the works 
specified in the scheme) to be made between the Board 
and owners of generating stations ; 

(e) containing such supplemental, incidental, and 
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consequential provisions as may appear necessary or 
expedient for any of the purposes aforesaid. 

Selected Stations. The selected stations are the 
large economical and modem stations, suitably situated 
with regard to the centre of gravity of the load, and able 
to produce a large amount of current at the lowest 
possible cost. These stations are worked to the in- 
structions of the Board. The Board will not necessarily 
operate them, and in most cases it is intended that they 
should be run under the present technical staff, but the 
Board will control absolutely the hours during which 
they will operate and the amount of load they will carry. 
Some will undoubtedly be allowed to run only during 
the winter . months, and will deal only with the peak 
load. Others, in all probability, will close down at week- 
ends, while the best will be run night and day as near 
full load as possible. The whole of the current generated 
at any selected station will become the property of the 
Board, and the original owners of the selected station 
will have to buy back their own requirements from the 
Board. Once the station is selected, the Board will take 
over the financial obligations connected with it, and at 
the same time will guarantee that the price of current 
which they resell to the original owners will not be 
higher than it would have been had the original owners 
been free to operate the station for their own require- 
ments alone. This guarantee appears to be for an in- 
definite period. 

Existing Selected Stations. The whole trend of 
development in electrical supply in every country — 
not excluding our own, within the narrow limits of 
the existing system — is towards intercommunication. 
Accordingly, the Weir Committee came to the conclusion 
that intercommunication must be the foundation of the 
scheme and that the essential compulsory co-ordination 
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of the existing monopolies in generation would be most 
practically achieved through the organization which 
owned and operated the transmission grid, and for this 
purpose the Central Board was proposed. 

The Board make arrangements with the owners of 
existing generating stations which, by virtue of a scheme, 
become selected stations, operated in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act, and for such extensions and 
alterations thereof as may be required by the scheme, and 
for such additional extensions and alterations as the 
Board, with the approval of the Electricity Commis- 
sioners, may from time to time direct. 

Joint Authorities' Powers. When the Board 
acquire a generating station in an electricity district, 
for which a joint electricity authority has been estab- 
lished, they are, before themselves operating the station, 
to endeavour to make arrangements with that authority 
to operate it. By Section 6 the Board are empowered 
to make arrangements for the provision of a new gener- 
ating station with any authorized undertakers in or in the 
neighbourhood of whose area the new station is situate. 

Where an area of supply is situate in an electricity 
district for which a joint electricity authority has been 
constituted, the Board shall first endeavour to enter 
into arrangements with the authority for the provision 
of any new generating station required by a scheme. 

The Act seeks to ensure that what was formerly done 
by some 580 mediate generating stations should be done 
by 60 or 70, and there must be increased efficiency and 
a decrease in the cost of generation. They had to con- 
struct main lines, so that if one failed to work another 
would provide current ; and they had a co-ordinating 
independent board of business men to decide the work- 
ing hours. 

It would appear from the report of the Weir Committee 
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that a small number of selected stations would supply 
energy to a comprehensive network of transmission 
lines, now known as “ the grid.” Apart from the merits 
of such a scheme, it has meant an enormous capital ex- 
penditure, for which the Board has issued stock. 

These main transmission lines would operate at a very 
high electrical pressure, and before the supply could be 
drawn costly electrical apparatus and buildings would 
have had to be provided so that the pressure could be 
reduced and controlled suitably. These sub-stations will 
be located in the most favourable positions in the supply 
area. When the Act came into effect the number of 
authorities purchasing a bulk supply were largely 
increased. 

Standardization of Frequency. Standardization 
of frequency will eventually be put through the whole 
area of this country. Electricity will be transmitted 
from one area to another, and the manufacturers need 
make only one standard article instead of several. Sub- 
stantial benefits to the consumer will be achieved, if 
the actuarial assumptions are correct, and a very con- 
siderable saving in the electricity bill of the country 
will be brought about. In 1940 £44,000,000 a year 
would, the Minister of Transport estimated, be saved to 
the electricity consumers over and above the cheapening 
of current which was ordinarily supplied to them. 

Expenses of Changes Involved. Section 9 pro- 
vides for the alteration of frequency in order to effect 
standardization, and provides that the expenses of any 
such alteration shall be paid by the Central Electricity 
Board. The Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, Section 24, 
provides that the Electricity Commissioners may require 
any authorized undertakers to alter the frequency em- 
ployed in their undertaking, and in that event the whole 
of the cost would fall upon the undertakers in question. 
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The following sub-section has been added to the end 
of Section 9 — “ Where a scheme under Section 4 of this 
Act has come into force as respects any area, the powers 
of the Electricity Commissioners under Section 24 of 
the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919, so far as they relate 
to the amendment or alteration of frequency, shall not 
be exerciseable within that area.” 

Limitation on Price to be Charged to Owners of 
Selected Stations. A matter of vital importance to 
bulk supply receivers is the question of existing bulk 
supply contracts or agreements. Assuming that genera- 
tion is out of the question, and that hitherto various 
undertakings have been in the happy position of obtain- 
ing competitive prices, they will now be deprived of that 
right and will be required to take the supply, either 
directly or indirectly, from the Board, and it is possible 
that the Board will designate a particular undertaker 
as the agent for the direct supply. There will be no 
appeal against the Board's designation, but prices to 
the bulk supply receiver must be on a basis prescribed 
in the Act. 

In the case of a dispute the matter is to be deter- 
mined by the Commissioners. Section 13 provides that 
the charges to undertakers for electricity supplied by the 
Board shall be adjusted so that the amount charged in 
any year shall not exceed the cost which, in the opinion 
of the Electricity Commissioners, the undertakers would 
have incurred in themselves generating the electricity. 

Sale of Fittings. Of especial importance to all local 
authorities who are authorized to manufacture and sell 
electrical current to the public is Section 48, which 
enables them also to carry out the complementary busi- 
ness of selling electrical fittings on such terms and 
conditions as might be agreed upon. The section pro- 
vides that “ subject to the provisions of this section a 
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joint electricity authority and any local authority by 
special Act or by Order empowered to supply electricity 
may sell electric lines, fittings, apparatus, and appliances 
for lighting, heating, and motive power, and for all other 
purposes for which electricity can, or be, used (in this 
Section called ‘ electric fittings ’), and may install, 
connect, repair, maintain, and remove the same, and, 
with respect thereto, may demand and take such remun- 
eration or rents and charges, and may make such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon/' 

The exercise of the powers of this section is subject 
to the restriction that the joint electricity authority or 
local authority shall not manufacture electric fittings 
unless expressly authorized to do so, by special Act or 
Order. Further, the joint electricity authority or local 
authority shall not sell electric fittings except (i) to a 
consumer or a person who intends to be a consumer of 
electricity supplied by them ; or (ii) to a contractor who 
requires such fittings to enable him to supply them to 
a person who is, or intends to be, a consumer of elec- 
tricity supplied by the joint electricity authority or 
local authority. The price charged by a joint electricity 
authority or a local authority for the sale of any electric 
fittings are not to be less than the recognized retail 
prices, save to a contractor. The “ recognized ” retail 
or trade prices are to be settled, if necessary, by a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Electricity Commissioners. 

FERRIES. 

By the Ferries Act, 1919, a County Borough or a 
District Council may, with the consent of the Ministry 
of Transport, acquire by agreement and work an existing 
ferry. The tolls must be approved by the Ministry. 
New ferries can be provided only under powers conferred 
by a local Act of Parliament. 
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AERODROMES. 

The Air Navigation Act, 1920 (Sect. 8) enables local 
authorities to establish municipally-owned aerodromes. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TRANSPORT. 

The Third and Final Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Transport, dealing with the Co-ordination and 
Development of Transport, was published in January, 
1931. Their considered view is that tramways, if not an 
obsolete form of transport, are at all events in a state 
of obsolescence, and cause much unnecessary congestion 
and considerable unnecessar}^ danger to the public. They 
recommend, therefore, (a) that no additional tramways 
should be constructed, and (b) that, though no definite 
time limit can be laid down, they should gradually dis- 
appear and give place to other forms of transport. 

Moreover, if trackless trolleys are substituted, part 
of the capital, i.e., that expended on power stations, 
etc., can still be profitably employed. Inhabitants of 
the towns when trams exist should get rid of them by 
degrees and substitute trackless trolley vehicles or 
motor omnibuses. Trolleys may ultimately prove the 
best solution in certain cases, or at ail events form an 
economical transition from tramcar to motor omnibus. 


SECTION V 

EDUCATION AND MORAL IMPROVEMENT 
CHAPTER XX 

EDUCATION 

Education is that function in life which will develop 
the faculties of the individual in such a way that he will 
not only be better able to fulfil his allotted task as an 
ordinary tradesman or professional man, but will also 
become best fitted to serve the community in which he 
dwells, and to render that service which will enable 
him to leave the world better than he found it. Educa- 
tion makes or should make the individual as an individual 
realize his highest potentialities. Briefly, it may be said 
to be a preparation for complete living. 

The Departmental Committee, appointed by the 
President of the Board of Education to inquire into the 
position of English in the educational system of England, 
which reported in 1921, defined Education as “ Guidance 
in the acquiring of experienced 

Education may be justified on moral, economic, and 
social grounds : on moral grounds because it acts 
as a deterrent against vice and crime ; on economic 
grounds because knowledge increases skill and ability, 
and should result in increased output and wealth ; 
on social grounds because so far as is consistent with 
natural ability it tends towards equality of opportunity. 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

For about 1,100 years the Church was responsible for 
education. Prior to the Renaissance there were three 
types of schools which developed in this country, viz., 
monastic, grammar, and gild schools. Each of the 
cathedral establishments had its school, in which not 
only the clergy but the laity received instruction. Some 
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of these schools are still in existence and are attended 
by the boy choristers. The grammar schools, which 
spread rapidly over the country, took their form from 
the cathedral schools. They originated in bequests of 
philanthropists. They were followed by the public 
schools, such as Wantage; and gild schools such as 
Merchant Taylors. 

The invention of printing in the fifteenth century, 
and the Reformation in the sixteenth century, had 
considerable influence in regard to the encouragement 
of learning. The period of the Renaissance of the early 
part of the sixteenth century led to the intellectual move- 
ments which those who took a prominent part in the 
Reformation were hopeful would secure for education 
a large share of the spoils of the monasteries. But these 
fell into other hands. It was not until after the Reforma- 
tion had made itself fully felt that the need of primary 
education for the poor was recognized. The grammar 
school had so far fulfilled the need, but its operations 
were necessarily limited, and these schools were gradually 
appropriated by the middle and upper classes, by whom 
the poor were elbowed aside. The Church was naturally 
anxious to retain its hold on the mass of the nation, and 
by the Canons of 1604 secured the control of education. 

During the Stuart Period there was a steady reaction, 
and intellectually the seventeenth century was probably 
the darkest period in English history. 

In 1699 commenced a new era with the formation of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, with 
a three-fold object: the education of the poor at 
home ; the reclaiming of those who had erred from 
Christianity (this was the origin of Home Missions) ; and 
the religious teaching in the Plantations, as the Colonies 
were called (this was the origin of Foreign Missions). 

In 1703 was born John Wesley, who, together with 
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Whitefield, awakened the moral conscience of the 
country from the lethargy into which it had fallen 
during the previous century, and which found expression 
in the development of voluntary and Sunday schools. 

In 1769 Hannah Ball started a Sunday School at 
High Wycombe, which was probably the first in the 
country. This was followed in 1775 by James Hay, who 
opened a school at Little Lever, in Lancashire. In 
1780 Robert Raikes, who was bom in Gloucester in 
1736, opened a Sunday School in that town after many 
years' devoted attention to the prisoners in the two 
gaols of his native city. Four years later he wrote an 
account of the movement in John Wesley's Arminian 
Magazine. These Sunday Schools were secular as well as 
religious, and many of them consisted of adult scholars 
and constituted the basis for our modem development 
in Adult Education. They are aptly described by 
Charles Dickens in Great Expectations. 

Schools rapidly developed, and by the early part of 
the nineteenth century there were 250,000 scholars, 
principally adults who worked in factories. It was an 
outward indication of an inward craving for light and 
learning on the part of the general body of the com- 
munity. The elder Sir Robert Peel secured the passing 
of a Bill in 1802 which restricted children's labour in 
factories, and required that reading, writing, and arith- 
metic should be taught to them during a part of each 
day. This was the beginning of the factory legislation 
which became so urgently necessary on the growth of 
manufactures, and which was pushed forward chiefly 
by the exertions of Lord Shaftesbury. 

The most notable effort made to further popular educa- 
tion was the introduction of the monitorial system, the 
origin of which was claimed by Andrew Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster towards the close of the eighteenth century. 

13— (1898) 
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In 1808 the Nonconformist followers of Joseph 
Lancaster founded the Royal Lancastrian Society, later 
known as the British and Foreign Schools Society. 
Lancaster was unsuccessful and became bankrupt. 
He sailed for America, where he died in poverty. 
The State Church became alarmed at the growth of 
Lancaster's Nonconformist Schools. In 1811 was estab- 
lished the National Society for the Education of Children 
according to the Principles of the Church of England, 
commonly referred to as the National Society, which took 
over the schools established by Andrew Bell. In 1818 
John Pounds established a ragged school at Portsmouth. 
In 1836 the Home and Colonial Society was formed, 
which provided by voluntary means still more schools 
for the poor. 

While these voluntary agencies were taking shape 
the attention of the legislature was first turned to the 
work of education. In 1807 Mr. Whitbread, the Whig 
leader, introduced a Bill for the establishment of 
parochial schools through the agency of local vestries, 
who were to be empowered to levy a rate for the purpose. 
The Bill passed the House of Commons but was rejected 
by the House of Lords at the instance of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. In 1816 Brougham obtained a Select 
Committee for Inquiry into the Education of the Poor 
in the Metropolis. In 1820 Brougham introduced on the 
basis of his previous inquiries an Education Bill which 
advocated the provision of public funds for denomina- 
tional schools. It met with a storm of opposition which 
ensured its defeat. In 1828 Thomas Arnold went to 
Rugby, and created a new public school spirit, which 
is well illustrated in Judge Tom Hughes's well-known 
work, Tom Brown's Schooldays . 

State support came first in the form of a Minute, 
dated 30th August, 1833, of the Lords Commissioners 
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of the Treasury, making a grant of £20,000 towards | 

funds for the erection of school houses, not including '[ 

residences of teachers. The amount was applied in 

aiding local effort to an amount of one-half cost of 

buildings through the British and Foreign Schools 

Society and the National Society, while in Scotland the 

fund was administered by the Minister and Kirk 

Session of each parish. I 

By 1839 the grant, which had become annual, had i 

increased to £30,000. The Education Department was | 

therefore constituted by an Order in Council, whereby a • 

Special Committee of the Privy Council was established 
to administer the grant. At the same time inspectors 
of schools were appointed. In 1846 the first Grants 
were made in aid of Salaries, and in 1853 the first 
Capitation Grants. 

The Treasury Minutes continued until 1856, when an 
Act of Parliament established the office of Vice-President 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education, with 
the result that the administration of grants came under 
the control of a minister responsible to Parliament. 

The period from 1856 to 1870 was one of considerable 
political activity. In 1858 a Royal Commission was i 

appointed, with the Duke of Newcastle as Chairman, j 

to inquire into “ the state of popular education in . 1 

England, and as to the measures required for the exten- 
sion "of “ sound and cheap elementary instruction for 
all classes of the people." Their report was published 
in 1861, and although optimistic in tone, it revealed a [ I 

state of things far from satisfactory. Less than two- 
thirds of the estimated number of children in England j ; 

and Wales were returned as attending school at all, j 

though their attendance must often have been merely 
nominal. It was for this Commission that Matthew j ; 

Arnold reported on the elementary school systems of y.\ 

f 
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France, Holland, and Switzerland, and first raised the 
cry “ Organize your Secondary Education/' 

No legislation was attempted at the time, but by a 
Minute dated 29th July, 1861, the Right Hon. Robert 
Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, and at that time 
Vice-President of the Committee, published a Revised 
Code of all the Minutes issued by the Education Depart- 
ment which had been codified for the first time in 
the preceding year. This introduced the principle of 
" payment by results," which by making grants to 
specific subjects caused the neglect of others. From 
this time the Code was reprinted every year, and no 
alteration involving expenditure was adopted until it 
had been submitted to Parliament. 

The period which elapsed served to show the limits 
within which success was possible without some direct 
intervention by the legislature. By common consent 
the time for a settlement had come, and the two 
conflicting interests had ranged themselves in the 
National Education League of Birmingham, under the 
Rev. R. W. Dale, D.D., Joseph Chamberlain, and Jesse 
Codings, and the National Education Union of Man- 
chester, under Cowper Temple. It was at this time 
that Mr. Forster introduced the Bill which became the 
Education Act, 1870. 

EDUCATION ACT, 1870 . 

The Act provided for the appointment of Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the condition of education in 
School Districts. These districts were created by 
adopting the boundaries of the boroughs and of the 
civil parishes outside the boroughs. Where there existed 
an educational deficiency, School Boards were to be 
elected in towns by the burgesses and elsewhere by the 
ratepayers. Election was to be by ballot, the success 
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of which led to the passing of the Ballot Act, 1872. The 
School Board was a corporate body with perpetual 
succession and a common seal. Where Board Schools 
were erected the deficiency in their maintenance was to be 
met by a rate obtained by precepts issued in boroughs on 
the Borough Council, and in rural areas was to be col- 
lected as part of the Poor Rate. In 1876 the School 
Attendance Committee Act provided for the establish- 
ment of Committees wherever a School Board did not 
exist. The machinery was completed in 1880 by the 
Compulsory By-laws Act, which required all educa- 
tional authorities to pass compulsory by-laws relative 
to school attendance. In 1891 the Abolition of Fees Act 
provided for an additional grant of 10s. per scholar in 
average attendance for all free school accommodaton. 

Meanwhile the School Boards had made great progress, 
especially as a result of the erection of schools which were 
in many ways superior to the voluntary schools in equip- 
ment and building. In 1897 the Voluntary Schools Act 
gave an additional grant of 5s. in respect of the scholars 
in attendance at voluntary schools, while at the same time 
these schools were exempted from assessment for rates. 

The Board of Education Act, 1899, reconstituted 
the central authority. The same year Thomas Barclay 
Cockerton, a District Auditor of the Local Government 
Board, surcharged the London School Board in respect 
of expenditure in supplying, at the cost of the rates, 
advanced instruction under the Directory of the Science 
and Art Department, and beyond the scope of the 
Elementary School Code. His ruling was upheld by the 
Queen's Bench Division of the High Court of Justice 
and by the Court of Appeal. The decision caused a 
deadlock in regard to educational progress, for it upset 
many of the arrangements under which School Boards 
were providing higher education in “ higher grade 
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schools,” evening schools, and classes for adults. In 
1900 the Block Grant abolished the system of payment 
of grants by results. An Act of 1901 to meet the 
Cockerton judgment, which affected other places besides 
London, paved the way for the legislation which followed. 

THE EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1901 . 

Objects of the Acts, The Education Act, 1870, estab- 
lished the principles of compulsory attendance at schools 
under a representative local authority, such schools 
being maintained from a compulsory local rate and oper- 
ating under a conscience clause. 

The principles established by the Education Acts, 
1870 to 1901, may be said to be — 

(a) All children should be educated, 

(b) Education is a quasi local service administered by 
an ad hoc local authority and supervised by a Central 
Department of the Government. 

(c) Schools managed by local authorities should be 
supported by rates and taxes. 

(i d ) Voluntary schools should be supported by taxes 
but not by rates. 

(e) Religious dogmas should not be taught in schools 
controlled and supported by ratepayers. 

(/) In voluntary schools which are supported by tax- 
payers, denominational religion may be taught, but 
under a conscience clause. 

THE EDUCATION ACT, 1902 . 

Objects of the 1902 Act. The objects of the Education 
Act, 1902, may be said to be the abolition of the ad hoc 
local authority, viz., the School Boards, and the transfer 
of their powers to the local education authority. The 
Education Committee was the first body on which persons 
could be co-opted from outside the appointing authority. 

if: 
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The remaining members are persons experienced in educa- 
tion, of whom at least one must be a woman. The Act 
provided for the support of voluntary schools from the 
local rates in addition to the Government grants. The 
recognition of the responsibility of the local authority to 
provide for public secondary education has stimulated 
the development of higher education. 

The following Acts were subsequently passed, viz. : 
Education (Provision of Meals) Acts, 1908 and 1914 ; 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907 ; 
Education (Choice of Employment) Act, 1910; Local 
Education Authority (Medical Treatment) Act, 1909 ; 
Education (Administrative Provisions) No. 2 Act, 1911 ; 
Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) 
Act, 1914. The provisions of most of these Acts were 
incorporated in the Education Act, 1921. 

THE EDUCATION ACT, 1918 . 

An Education Bill was first introduced in the House 
of Commons by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, on the 
10th August, 1917. Certain administrative proposals were 
strongly opposed, and the Bill was withdrawn. It was 
introduced again on the 14th January, 1918, with 
important amendments, the outcome of negotiations 
with the local authorities. It died with the early close 
of the Parliamentary session. The third Bill was the 
outcome of negotiations for the adjustment of diffi- 
culties. It was introduced on the 25th February, 1918, 
passed its Second Reading on the 18th March without 
a division, entered the Committee Stage on the 7th 
May, and received the Royal Assent on the 10th 
August, 1918. 

Objects. The fundamental purpose of the Education 
Act, 1918, was “ the progressive development and 
comprehensive organization of education available for 
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all persons capable of profiting thereby / 7 Until the 
passing of that Act, our educational system had merely 
supplemented voluntary effort. The Education Act, 1918, 
was intended to establish a system of national education. 
In addition to providing for the establishment of Day 
Continuation Schools, provision was made for social and 
physical instruction, and for the extension to secondary 
schools of the medical inspection which was already in 
operation in elementary schools. The system of Day 
Continuation Schools provided for under the Act has 
been postponed indefinitely. 

J THE EDUCATION ACT, 1921 . 

The Education Act, 1921, consolidated the existing 
Education Acts from 1870, and constitutes one of the 
finest examples of Parliamentary draftsmanship upon 
the Statute Book. The law, which had grown up 
since 1870, was compressed into a single statute by the 
Act of 1921. From the Education Act of 1870 to that 
of 1918 were nearly fifty years of progressive advance 
in ideas, and of active expansion towards the great 
ideal of a complete national system of education. The 
Education Act, 1921, may be said to mark the end of 
an epoch of preparation for yet greater schemes, and 
forms an excellent basis for further developments. 
The Act is divided into nine parts, viz. — 

Part I. Central and Local Education Authorities. 

Part II. Schemes as to Powers and Duties. 

Part III. Elementary Schools. 

Part IV. School Attendance. 

Part. V. Blind, Deaf, Defective, and Epileptic 

Children. 

Part VI. Higher Education. 

Part VII. Provision for Health and Well-being of 
Scholars. 
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Part VIII. Employment of Children and Young 
Persons. 

Part IX. General. 

The Education Act, 1921, was brought into operation 
almost in its entirety on the 1st October, 1922. An 
Order of the Board of Education provided that this date 
should be the appointed day for all the purposes of the 
Education Act except those which relate to continuation 
schools. Where Section 10 of the Education Act, 1918 
(which related to continuation schools) applied, then the 
1st October, 1922, was the “ appointed day ” as respects 
those areas and classes of persons, but this day has been 
further postponed indefinitely. 

PART I. CENTRAL AND LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES. 

The Board of Education is continued as the Depart- 
ment of Government charged with the superintendence 
of matters relating to education in England and Wales. 
Its constitution, powers, and duties are dealt with in 
Chapter III. 

The Consultative Committee, established by the Board 
of Education Act, 1899, is continued for the purpose of 
advising the Board of Education on any matters referred 
to the Committee by the Board. It is constituted in 
accordance with Order in Council dated 22nd July, 1920. 
The duties of this Committee are to formulate rules for 
a Teachers' Register, and to advise the Board on any 
other matter referred to the Committee by the Board. 

The Local Education Authority. Under the Education 
Act, 1902, School Boards and School Attendance Coih- 
mittees ceased to exist. The Education Acts are now 
administered by the Councils of the various local authori- 
ties, subject to a certain control by the Board of Educa- 
tion. There were previously 2,564 School Boards and 
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, 787 School Attendance Committees. These have given 
place to about 330 Local Education Authorities con- 
j sisting of the councils of the administrative counties, 
I including London, the county boroughs, and with the 
| limitation mentioned below, boroughs with a population 
I of over 10,000, and all urban districts with a population 
| of over 20,000. The Education Authorities are thus now 
| about one-tenth the number they were before the Act. 

I There are two classes of authorities, viz. : those for 
elementary education and those for higher education. 

The local education authority for elementary educa- 
tion is the council of every county borough ; the 
council of boroughs with a population of over 10,000 ; 
the council of an urban district with a population of over 
20,000 ; and the council of every county (excluding the 
area of any such borough or urban district). 

The Education (Local Authorities) Act, 1931, provides 
that no council of an urban district (whether a borough 
or not) which is not at the commencement of the Act a 
local education authority for the purposes of elementary 
education shall become a local education authority 
unless expressly constituted as such by an Act passed 
after the commencement of this Act. 

The local education authority for the purposes of 
higher education is the council of a county including 
London and the council of a county borough. 

Education Committee. Every Council having powers 
under the Act has an Education Committee or Education 
Committees constituted in accordance with the Act. 
The Education Committee is constituted in accordance 
with a scheme made by the Council and approved by 
the Board of Education. Such a scheme provides for 
the appointment by the Council of at least a majority 
of the Committee, unless in the case of a county the 
Council otherwise determine. Provision must be made 
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for the appointment by the Council, on the nomination or 
recommendation of other bodies (including associations 
of voluntary schools), of persons of experience in educa- 
tion, and for the inclusion of women as well as men 
among the members of the Committee. Teachers and 
others employed either in provided or in non-pro vided 
schools may be members of an Education Committee 
although not members of the Council. The Council has 
power to delegate to the Education Committee all its 
powers in regard to education, except the power of 
raising a rate or of borrowing money. An Education 
Committee may appoint sub-committees consisting either 
wholly or partly of members of the Committee, as the 
Committee thinks fit. 

The precise conditions under which each Council 
administers the Education Acts are laid down in a 
special “ scheme ” for that Council, approved by the 
Board of Education. 

Power to Relinquish Powers and Duties. Local 
authorities may arrange among themselves for the 
administration of the Education Acts. The Council 
of a non-county borough or urban district may, by 
agreement with the Council of the county and with the 
approval of the Board of Education, relinquish in favour 
of the County Council any of their powers and duties 
under the Act, except the power of raising a rate or 
borrowing money. 

Provisions as to Co-operation and Combination. A 
Council having powers under the Act may enter into 
such arrangements as they think proper for co-operation 
or combination with any other Council or Councils 
having such powers. Any such arrangement may 
provide for the appointment of a Joint Committee, or 
Joint Body of Managers, for carrying out work of 
common interest. A scheme constituting such Joint 
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Committee shall provide for the appointment of at least 
two-thirds of the members by the Councils, and may 
provide, either directly or by co-optation, for the inclusion 
of teachers and other persons of experience in education. 

Inspection of Minutes. Minutes must be taken of the 
proceedings of a local education authority and of the 
Education Committee. Where a local education author- 
ity delegate to their Education Committee any powers, 
and the acts and proceedings of the Education Com- 
mittee are not required to be submitted to the Council 
for their approval, the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Education Committee must be open to the inspection of 
any ratepayer at any reasonable time during the ordinary 
hours of business on payment of a fee of Is. Any ratepayer 
may make a copy thereof or take an extract therefrom. 

PART II. SCHEMES AS TO POWERS AND DUTIES. 

{ With a view to the establishment of a national 
| system of public education available for all persons 
I capable of profiting thereby, it is the duty of the Council 
| of every county and county borough to submit schemes 
| to the Board of Education, showing the mode in which 
\ its duties and powers under the Education Acts and 
| (so far as education is concerned) under the Blind Persons 
l Act, 1920, are to be performed and exercised, whether 
| separately or in co-operation with other authorities. 

The local education authority is required to adapt 
| the teaching in the higher classes of public elementary 
: >.schools to the requirements of older children, and 
^especially to provide practical instruction, and to arrange 
for the transfer of children to higher schools when 
desirable. Practical instruction includes cookery, laun- 
dry work, and housewifery for girls ; and wood-work, 
metal-work, practical science, gardening, etc., for boys. 

It is the duty of the local education authority to 
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raise the age of compulsory attendance at elementary 
schools to the end of the term in which the age of 14 is 
reached ; such age is to be deemed to be attained at the 
end of the school term ; to admit children only at the 
commencement of a school term and permit them to 
leave at the end of a term. 

Schemes as to Elementary Education may be sub- 
mitted by the local education authority for elementary 
education, and must be submitted when required by 
the Board of Education. 

Schemes for Continuation Schools may be submitted 
by the local education authority for higher education, 
and must be submitted when required by the Board 
of Education. This is not yet operative. 

In the case of a County Council, schemes are to be sub- 
mitted only after consultation with other local education 
authorities. The local education authority concerned 
shall consider any representations made to them by 
parents or other persons or bodies of persons interested. 
Such measures shall be adopted by the local authority as 
they consider suitable or as the Board of Education 
may require to give publicity to their proposals. Pro- 
vision shall be made in order to secure that children 
and young persons shall not be debarred through inability 
to pay fees from receiving the benefits of any form of 
education by which they may be capable of profiting. 

Schemes Relating to Medical Inspection and Treatment 
of children and young persons must be submitted under 
conditions similar to the foregoing, but to the Minister 
of Health. 

PART III. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

There is nowhere any statutory definition of what is 
meant by “ Elementary Education,” but it may be said 
to be the education of children up to 16 or 17, within the 
limits of the Code issued by the Board of Education. 
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The introduction of the Revised Code, and the subse- 
quent creation of the School Boards by the Education 
Act, 1870, made it essential to set up some standard 
as to the education which the School Boards must 
provide. This standard was elastic in character, 
and left wide discretionary powers to the Board of 
Education, and these were exercised by their Inspectors. 
As time went on, the standard required was raised, and 
the scope of the elementary schools widened. 

Maintenance and Provision of Schools. The local 
education authority for elementary education must 
maintain and keep efficient all public elementary 
schools within their area. It is their duty to provide 
such additional accommodation as is necessary to meet 
the requirements of the Board of Education. 

A local education authority may, with the consent 
of the Board of Education, provide a public elementary 
school outside their area for the use of children within 
their area. 

The local education authority is required to adapt 
the teaching in the higher classes of public elementary 
schools to the requirements of older children ; to 
organize in public elementary schools advanced instruc- 
tion for the older and more intelligent children ; and to 
arrange for the transfer of children to central schools 
when desirable. Central schools are provided by a local 
education authority for an area serving a group of 
public elementary schools, and may be a department of 
such a school. The central school is attended by senior 
scholars from the other schools within the area, and the 
subjects taught are of a more advanced type. 

Nursery Schools. The power of a local education 
authority for elementary education includes power to 
supply or aid the supply of nursery schools for children 
over 2 and under 5 years of age, and to attend to the 
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health, nourishment, and the physical welfare of the 
children attending such schools. 

The power to establish or aid nursery schools was 
first given to local education authorities by the Educa- 
tion Act, 1918. The object in view is a well-conducted 
nursery, and medical inspection and treatment are 
matters which receive particular attention. Provided 
these schools are open to inspection by the local educa- 
tion authority, and at least one of the managers is 
appointed by them, grants will be made by the Board 
of Education. Some local authorities prefer to place 
these schools under the control of the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Committee. 

Vacation Schools, Vacation Classes, and Play Centres. 
The power of a local education authority for elementary 
education includes power to provide vacation schools, 
vacation classes and play centres or other means of 
recreation for scholars during their holidays or at such 
other times as the local education authority may 
prescribe. Play centres are institutions which provide 
for the recreation and physical welfare, under adequate 
supervision, of children attending public elementary 
schools. For this purpose the local education authority 
may encourage and assist the establishment or continu- 
ance of voluntary agencies and associate with themselves 
representatives of voluntary associations for the purpose. 

Other Provisions for Elementary Education. The 
local education authority for elementary education 
may make arrangements, of either a permanent or 
a temporary character, including the provision of 
board and lodging, for children otherwise unable to 
receive the full benefit of education by means of the 
ordinary provision made for the purpose by the authority. 

The powers of a local education authority for elemen- 
tary education include the power to aid by scholarships 
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or bursaries the instruction in public elementary schools 
of scholars from the age of 12 up to the age fixed as the 
limit for such instruction. The local authority may pro- 
vide allowances for maintenance in connection with any 
scholarships awarded, and pay the cost of conveyance. 

The local education authority may maintain as a 
public elementary school any marine school, or any 
school which is part of, or is held in, the premises of any 
institution in which children are boarded. 

The Board of Education may, on the application of 
the local education authority, authorize it to raise 
the age of compulsory attendance at elementary schools 
to the end of the school term in which the children 
reach the age of 16 years. 

Conduct of School. Every elementary school which 
is conducted in accordance with the regulations contained 
in the Education Act, 1921, is a public elementary school. 

The provisions of the Education Act, 1921, concerning 
public elementary schools may be summarized as 
follows — 

(a) It shall not be required as a condition of admission 
that a child shall attend or abstain from attending any 
place of religious worship. 

(b) The time or times for religious observance or 
religious instruction is at the beginning or at the end 
of any meeting of the school. This is to be inserted 
in a time-table to be approved by the Board of Education. 

(c) The school is to be open at all times to inspec- 
tion by any of His Majesty's Inspectors. It is no part 
of the duties of such Inspector to inquire into any 
instruction in religious subjects. 

(d) The school is to be conducted in accordance with 
the conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary 
school in order to obtain an annual Parliamentary grant. 

All public elementary schools (previously called either 
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board or voluntary schools) are now under the juris- 
diction of the local education authorities, and can claim 
assistance from local rates. Schools formerly provided 
by the old School Boards, or at present by the local 
education authority, are called “ provided ” schools. 
Schools previously called “ voluntary ” schools, and 
all public elementary schools at present provided by 
persons or bodies other than the local education 
authority, are termed “ non-provided ” schools. 

Provided Schools are conducted under the control 
and management of the local education authority. 
No religious catechism, or religious formulary which 
is distinctive of any particular denomination, shall 
be taught in the school. 

Non-provided Schools. The local education authority 
are responsible for, and have control of, all secular 
instruction in non-provided schools. 

The local education authority shall maintain and keep 
efficient such school only so long as the school is necessary 
and the following conditions and provisions of the Act 
are complied with — 

(a) The managers are to carry out the directions of 
the local education authority as to the secular instruction 
to be given. They are to admit to the school teachers 
of secular subjects not attached to the staff of any 
particular school, and teachers appointed for the purpose 
of giving practical instruction, pupil teachers and 
student teachers. The managers must carry out the 
directions of the authority for the dismissal of any 
teacher on educational grounds. 

(b) The local authority may inspect the school. 

(c) The consent of the authority is required to the 
appointment of teachers on educational grounds. 

(d) The managers of such school and the local educa- 
tion authority shall respectively be liable to make good 
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any damage to furniture or rooms caused out of school 
hours. 

(e) The local education authority have power to 
require pupils of non-provided schools to attend, as may 
be directed, any class in other institutions for the purpose 
of practical or special instruction or demonstration. 

School Managers. Appointment of Managers. 
Elementary schools, provided and non-provided, are 
governed directly by a body of managers. The managers 
are appointed as follows : Where the County Council is 
the local education authority and the school is provided 
by them, four managers are appointed by the County 
Council and two by the minor local authority. 

Where the local education authority are the council of a 
borough or urban district, all the managers are appointed 
. by the local education authority to such number as the 
Council determine. The number is usually ten — six men 
and four women. In certain areas the Education Commit- 
tee acts as the body of managers for all provided schools. 

In London, the Education Committee of the London 
County Council appoints one-third of the managers, 
whilst the remaining two-thirds are appointed by the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough in which the school 
is situated. 

All non-provided schools have six managers. Four 
Foundation Managers are appointed by the Trustees 
of the Foundation under a trust deed approved by the 
Board of Education, through associations of persons re- 
presenting the particular religious denomination which 
caused the school to be erected or used as a public 
elementary school. In counties, excepting London, 
one of the managers of these schools is appointed by 
the Education Committee of the County Council and. 
the remaining one by the minor local authority. Where 
the local education authority is the council of a borough 
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or urban district, both the managers are appointed by 
that authority. 

The minor local authority means the Council of any 
borough (excluding a metropolitan borough), urban dis- 
trict, or parish, or the Parish Meeting of the area served 
by the school. In London, one manager is appointed by 
the Education Committee of the London County Council 
and the other by the Metropolitan Borough Council. 

Grouping of Schools. The local education authority 
may, if they consider it expedient for the purposes of 
educational efficiency and economy, distribute the 
children attending two or more non-provided schools 
according to age, sex, or attainments, and otherwise 
with respect to the organization of the schools. 

Powers of Managers. The managers of a public 
elementary school provided by the local education 
authority, deal with such matters as the local education 
authority determine. The local education authority 
are absolutely responsible for the maintenance of these 
schools and must conform with the provisions of the 
Education Code. 

The managers of a non-provided (voluntary) school 
must provide the school-house free of any charge, except 
for the head teacher's residence. The local education 
authority are responsible for the maintenance of a non- 
provided school, so long as the managers perform their 
statutory duties. The non-provided schools now come 
under the same financial arrangement as the provided 
schools, the grants under the Voluntary Schools Act, 
1897, having been repealed by the Act of 1902. Provided 
schools are rated. Under the Voluntary Schools Act, 
1897, voluntary schools were rendered free from rates 
except to any letting profits. This provision was not 
repealed by the Education Act, 1902, and is now incor- 
porated in the Education Act, 1921, Section 167. The 
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local education authority may, therefore, pay all the 
expenses of a non-provided school, except for the provi- 
sion, repair, or alteration of the school-house. Fair wear 
and tear of the building, so far as it is used for school 
purposes, may be provided out of the rates. 

Religious instruction in public elementary schools 
remains practically as it was before the Education Act, 
1902. In the " provided ” schools, undenominational 
religious instruction is given, and in “ non-provided ” 
schools religious teaching of a doctrinal character is 
given. In the latter schools, the managers control 
the religious teaching, which must be in accordance with 
the Trust Deed. In all public elementary schools the 
religious teaching is given subject to a conscience clause, 
which permits the withdrawal of children of objecting 
parents. 

Management and Grouping of Provided Schools in 
London. The number of managers and the grouping 
of schools in the administrative County of London is 
determined by the Council of each metropolitan borough, 
after consultation with the local education authority and 
subject to the approval of the Board of Education. 

Two-thirds of the managers are appointed by the 
Borough Council and one-third by the local education 
authority, not less than one-third of the managers be- 
ing women. 

A manager is appointed for not longer than 3 years, 
but may be reappointed. These provisions do not 
apply to schools not provided by the local education 
authority. 

Prohibition of School Fees. No fees can be charged 
or other charges of any kind made in any public elemen- 
tary school. During a period of 5 years from the 1st 
April, 1919, the Board of Education in each year paid 
to the managers of the school the average yearly sum 
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paid during the 5 years immediately preceding the 
1st April, 1919. Nothing affects the provisions relating 
to payments by parents with respect to the provision of 
meals or the medical treatment of school children, or by 
parents of blind, deaf, defective, and epileptic children. 

The Education Act, 1918, retained fees in secondary 
schools and abolished them in elementary schools, 
and provided for free education in continuation schools. 
In other words, it applied the principle that where 
education was compulsory it was to be given without 
charge to the parents, but where the parent had an 
option, whether or not to send his child to a particular type 
of school, then he should pay fees where so required. 

Transfer and Re-transfer of Schools. Where the 
managers of a voluntary school are unable to provide 
sufficient funds to keep the school fabric in an efficient 
state of repair they may arrange to transfer the school 
to the local education authority to be conducted as a 
provided school, and the authority may assent to the 
arrangement. 

Re-transfer of schools may be made to a body of 
managers qualified to hold the same under the trusts of the 
school as they existed before the transfer. Every school 
so re-transferred becomes again a non-provided school. 

Provision as to Closing of School. The managers of 
a non-provided public elementary school must give 
eighteen months* notice to the local education authority 
of their intention to close the school, and a notice under 
this provision shall not be withdrawn except with the 
consent of the local education authority. The notice 
specified is in order to enable the local education authority 
to provide adequate accommodation elsewhere. 

Endowment of Non-provided Schools. Nothing in 
the Education Act shall affect any endowment or the 
discretion of any trustees in respect thereof. Where, 
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under the trusts or other provisions affecting any endow- 
ment, the income must he applied in whole or in part for 
the purposes of a public elementary school, for which pro- 
vision is to be made by the local education authority, 
the whole of the income or the part thereof is to be paid 
to that authority. In case of difference between the 
parties concerned, the question is to be determined by 
the Board of Education. 

PART IV. SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The establishment by the Education Act, 1870, of 
the School Boards, with the duty of augmenting the 
supply of elementary education provided by the volun- 
tary agencies, resulted in steps being taken to ensure 
that the provisions so made should not be wasted. 
Consequently, the Education Act, 1870, provided that 
legal proceedings may be taken against parents for not 
causing a child to attend school. Where the parent 
pleads that the child is in fact attending some school 
or institution, the defence will fail unless such school 
or institution is open to inspection by the local education 
authority or the Board of Education, and unless satis- 
factory registers of attendance are kept at the school 
or institution. 

This was followed by the Elementary Education 
Act, 1876, which provided for the establishment of 
School Attendance Committees for those areas which 
were not under the control of the School Boards. 
Statutory School Attendance Committees were abolished 
by the Education Act, 1902. The Elementary Education 
Act, 1880, provided for compulsory by-laws in all areas. 
If this was not done the Education Department was 
empowered to make them, and the by-laws so made 
were deemed to have been made by the School Board. 
Subsequent legislation has extended the limits for school 
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attendance, and increased the age below which 
exemptions from school attendance cannot be granted. 

Duty of Parent. It is the duty of the parent of every 
child between the ages of 5 and 14, or if a by-law so 
provides, between the ages of 6 and 16, to cause the 
child to receive efficient elementary instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. No exemption from 
attendance is allowed since the Education Act, 1918. 

It is the duty of the local education authority to 
take proceedings for enforcing the duty of the parent. 
If after due warning the parent still neglects his duty, 
the local education authority must complain to a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction. If the Court is satisfied of the 
truth of such complaint it may make a School Attendance 
Order requiring the child to attend some certified school 
willing to receive him to be named in the Order. 

Proceedings on disobedience to Order of Court for 
attendance at school are as follows — 

(a) In the first case of non-compliance with the Order : 

(i) If the parent of the child does not appear, or 
appears and fails to satisfy the Court that he has 
used all reasonable efforts to enforce compliance with 
the Order, the Court may impose a fine not exceeding, 
with the costs, twenty shillings. 

(ii) If the parent satisfies the Court that he has 
used all reasonable effort to enforce compliance, the 
Court may order the child to be sent to a certified 
day industrial school. 

(b) In the second or any subsequent case of non- 
compliance with the Order, the Court may order the 
child to be sent to a certified day industrial school or to 
a certified industrial school. The Court may, further, 
in their discretion inflict a fine, or they may inflict a 
fine without ordering the child to be sent to an industrial 
school. The Court, in lieu of ordering a child to be 
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sent to an industrial school, may make an order for 
committal of the child to the care of a relative or other 
fit person. 

By-laws. It is the duty of the local education 
authority to make and enforce by-laws for their area 
respecting the attendance of children at school. 

By-laws require the parents of children between the 
ages of 5 and such age not less than 14 nor more than 15, 
as may be fixed, to cause those children to attend school. 

By-laws may provide that parents shall not be re- 
quired to cause their children to attend school or to 
receive instruction before the age of 6 years. Sanction 
to such a by-law would be given only if there was an 
adequate supply of nursery schools in the area. Penal- 
ties, to be recovered summarily, may be imposed by the 
by-laws for any breach thereof, not exceeding a fine 
for each offence of a sum which, with costs, will amount 
to twenty shillings. 

Exemption may be granted from obligation to attend 
school between the ages of 14 and 15 for such time and 
upon such conditions as the authority think fit. 

By-laws shall not require a child to attend school 
on any day exclusively set apart for religious observance 
by the religious body to which the child's parents belong. 

Power is given to the Board of Education in case of 
default of any local education authority, either to 
exercise the powers of enforcing the duties of the local 
education authority or themselves to make by-laws 
respecting the attendance of children at school. 

The Education (School Attendance) Bill, 1930, proposed 
to raise the compulsory school age from 14 to 15, and 
provided for maintenance allowances to parents during 
the extra year. The Bill was subsequently withdrawn. 

Application to Children in Canal Boats. A child in 
a registered canal boat and his parents are deemed to be 
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resident in the place to which the boat is registered 
as belonging. If the parent satisfies the local education 
authority that the child is actually receiving efficient in- 
struction in the area of another authority, the first-named 
authority shall grant a certificate to that effect. Such 
certificate may be rescinded or varied. The Board of 
Education have power to make regulations with respect 
to the form of certificates or pass-books as to attendance 
at school, to be used by children in canal boats. 

PART V. BLIND, DEAF, DEFECTIVE, AND 
EPILEPTIC CHILDREN. 

Education of Blind and Deaf Children. In 1893 
the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) 
Act was passed. Children too blind to be able to 
read the ordinary school books, or too deaf to be taught 
in a class of normal children in an elementary school, 
must be sent to schools certified suitable for them, and 
due provision of these has to be made by the local 
education authority. The Act does not extend to 
idiots, imbeciles, or poor law children. Blindness and 
deafness are no longer an excuse for absence from school, 
except for deaf children under 7. Attendance in cases 
of both infirmities is compulsory up to the age of 16. 

It is the duty of a parent of a blind or deaf child to 
cause the child to receive instruction suitable to such child. 

It is the duty of the local education authority for 
elementary education to enable blind and deaf children 
resident in their area to obtain efficient and suitable 
education in some school certified by the Board of 
Education. The local education authority, therefore, 
must provide or procure facilities for the education of 
blind and deaf children, either within or without their 
administrative area. If there is no special school 
within accessible distance of the child's home, the local 
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authority must make arrangements for the boarding 
of the child conveniently near to the school where the 
child is receiving education. 

Education of Defective and Epileptic Children. A 
Committee of the Education Department reported in 
January, 1898, in favour of a similar measure to that 
relating to blind and deaf children, on behalf of defective 
and epileptic children. Accordingly, the Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, 
was passed. It is on similar lines to the preceding 
measure. Power is given to ascertain the numbers 
of children for whom provision is required. Where 
necessary, a local education authority may provide 
guides or conveyances for the children. The Education 
Act, 1921, has strengthened the position of local education 
authorities in this matter. 

It is the duty of the local education authority for 
elementary education to make suitable provision, either 
alone or in conjunction with another local education 
authority, for the education of children belonging to 
their area whose age exceeds 7 years and who are 
ascertained to be mentally defective within the meaning 
of the Act of 1899. 

The Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, provides that the 
duties of the local education authority shall include a 
duty to make arrangements, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Education, for ascertaining which children 
over the age of 7 within their area are mentally defective. 
The Act also requires the authority to ascertain which 
of such children are incapable, by reason of mental 
defect, of receiving benefit or further benefit from in- 
struction in special schools or classes provided under the 
Education Act, 1921, incorporating the Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. 

The Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, also provides for 
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notifying to the local authority under the Act the names 
and addresses of defective children, who, on or before 
attaining the age of 16, are about to be withdrawn from 
a special school or class, and concerning whom the local 
education authority is of opinion that it would be to 
their benefit that they should be sent to an institution 
or placed under guardianship. 

The Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act, 1914, provides that the duties of the local 
education authority for the purposes of the Elementary 
Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899, 
shall include making suitable provision, either alone or 
in conjunction with other local education authorities, 
for the education of children belonging to their area 
whose age exceeds 7 years, and who are ascertained to 
be physically and mentally defective within the mean- 
ing of the Act of 1899. For the purpose of the adminis- 
tration of the Act the local education authority must 
consult parents of children, and co-operate as far as 
possible with other authorities. The Council of an urban 
district or non-county borough may, by agreement, 
delegate its powers to the County Council, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Education. The local 
education authority may obtain an Order from a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction, requiring a child to be sent to a 
special school. On a child's discharge as no longer defec- 
tive, a certificate of defect originally made out must be re- 
turned endorsed to the effect that the child is now normal. 

It is the duty of the local education authority to 
provide for the education of physically defective and 
epileptic children. 

General Provisions as to Education of Blind, Deaf, 
Defective, and Epileptic Children. The period of 
compulsory education for these children is extended 
to the age of 16 years. Where the local education 
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authority incur any expense in respect of such child 
the parent is liable to contribute such weekly sum as 
may be agreed on, or, failing agreement, as may be 
settled by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. These 
contributions are usually with respect to the maintenance 
of the child when arrangements for boarding have been 
entered into. 

PART VI. HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Definition. There is no statutory definition of 
“Higher Education/' which means education other than 
elementary, and includes — 

(a) Secondary Education , which includes that class 
of education which lies between the elementary schools 
and the universities, whether self-contained or leading 
to higher teaching. 

(b) Technical Education , which includes instruction in 
the arts and sciences underlying some trade or profession. 

(c) Commercial Education , which includes instruction 
in the art of disposing of the products of industry to 
the best advantage. 

(d) University Education , which includes training at a 
university or university college. 

(e) Adult Education , which is the education of persons 
over the age of 18 years, by means of university extension 
lectures, tutorial classes, or other methods. 

Historical. The movement for the development in 
its modern form of technical education arose through the 
starting, by Dr. George Birkbeck, of classes for working 
men at Glasgow University in 1800. On his removal to 
London the classes were continued by his successor. 
Birkbeck continued the idea in London, with the result 
that Mechanics Institutes were founded in most industrial 
centres. The Adult School movement was a further 
expression of the Sunday Schools before referred to. 
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In 1841 Government grants in aid of Schools of 
Design were made, and in 1845 the Working Men's 
College was founded by Frederick Denison Maurice and 
that brilliant band of Christian Socialists who did so 
much to link up the learning of Oxford and Cambridge 
with the working classes. This was, in fact, a movement 
similar to the more recent one which has found expression 
in the Workers' Educational Association. 

The result of the first International Exhibition in 
1851 was the recognition of the inadequacy of our 
existing system to meet the advancing tide of foreign 
competition which was growing in all forms. 

In the same year the Government School of Mines 
was established at Wigan, Owens College was founded 
at Manchester, and the Whitworth Scholarships were 
endowed. 

In 1853 the Department of Practical Art was founded 
and the Department of Science added. These were 
handed over to the Education Department, which 
received a Parliamentary representative in 1856. 

The second International Exhibition in 1862 resulted 
in a further development of voluntary effort in the inter- 
est of technical education. Included in this may be 
mentioned the Y.M.C.A. under Sir George Williams, and 
the London Polytechnic under the inspiration of Quintin 
Hogg. 

In 1880 the City and Guilds of London Institute was 
incorporated, and the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act was passed in 1883, which enabled the 
London Livery Companies to contribute funds for 
aiding technical education. 

Meanwhile a Royal Commission, which had been 
appointed in 1881, had been sitting, and it issued its 
report in 1884. The result was the passing of the 
Technical Education Act, 1889, which enabled certain 
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local authorities to aid or supply higher education at a 
cost limited to a rate of Id. in the £. The Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, which provided for the 
assignment of a portion of the Excise Duty, popularly 
termed “whisky money,” as a grant in aid of technical 
education, was repealed by the Local Government Act, 
1929. 

Since the Education Act, 1902, the work of technical 
education has been under the control of the local educa- 
tion authority for Part II of the Act, viz., the Council 
of any county or county borough. 

General Powers. The local education authority for 
higher education is required to consider the educational 
needs of their area and take such steps as seem to them 
desirable, after consultation with the Board of Educa- 
tion, to supply or aid the supply of higher education, 
and to promote the general co-ordination of all forms of 
education. 

The Council of any non-county borough or urban 
district may supply or aid the supply of education 
other than elementary. The amount raised for the 
purpose of higher education in any year by the Council 
of a non-county borough or urban district out of the 
rates is not to exceed the proceeds of a rate of lid. in 
the £. 

The power of a local education authority to supply or 
aid the supply of higher education includes the power 
to — 

(a) train teachers and to supply or aid the supply of 
education other than elementary education ; 

(b) make provision for the purpose outside their area 
in cases where they consider it expedient to do so in 
the interests of their area ; 

(c) provide or assist in providing scholarships (including 
allowances for maintenance) for, and to pay or assist 
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in paying the fees of students at schools or colleges or 
hostels within or without that area. 

Schools or institutions for science and art may be 
transferred to a Council having powers under this 
Act. 

Power to Aid Research. A local education authority 
for higher education may aid teachers and students to 
carry on an investigation for the advancement of learning 
or research in, or in connection with an educational 
institution, and with that object may aid educational 
institutions. 

Continuation Schools. It is the duty of the local 
education authority to provide part-time continuation 
schools for young persons up to the age of 18 without 
payment of fees. Provided that — 

(a) the obligation shall not, within a period of 7 years 
from the appointed day, apply to young persons between 
the ages of 16 and 18, nor after that period to any young 
person who has attained the age of 16 before the 
expiration of that period ; and 

(b) during the like period, if the local education 
authority so resolves, the number of hours in each year 
shall be 280 instead of 320. 

Exemption from obligation to attend day continuation 
schools is provided for any young person — 

(a) who is above the age of 14 on the appointed day ; 
or 

(b) who has satisfactorily completed a course of 
training for, and is engaged in, the sea service in 
accordance with any national scheme; or 

(c) who is above the age of 16, and either 

(i) has passed the matriculation examination of a 

university of the United Kingdom or an examination 

equivalent thereto ; or 

(ii) is shown to the satisfaction of the local education 
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authority to have been up to the age of 16 under suitable 

and efficient full-time instruction. 

The obligation to attend continuation schools does 
not apply to any young person who is shown to the 
satisfaction of the local education authority to be under 
suitable and efficient — 

(a) full-time instruction in some other manner ; or 

(b) part-time instruction in some other manner for 
a number of hours equal to those required for attendance 
at a continuation school. 

Where a British university or the Central Welsh 
Board reports to the Board of Education that a secondary 
school makes satisfactory provision for the education 
of the scholars, such a school shall, for the purposes of 
this Section, be treated as recognized by the Board of 
Education as efficient. 

Attendance must not be required on a Sunday or 
during a holiday or half-holiday, nor between the hours 
of 7 in the evening and 8 in the morning, except in the 
case of young persons employed at night or otherwise 
employed at abnormal times. 

This was Section 10 of the Education Act, 1918, and 
was the heart of that Act. This is re-enacted in the 
Education Act, 1921. The appointed day was to have 
been in the Autumn, 1921, but has been postponed. 
More than twenty day continuation schools were, how- 
ever, opened in London in January, 1921, and in certain 
provincial towns, while some firms have established works 
schools in anticipation of the State requirements. 

HADOW REPORT. 

The Consultative (Hadow) Committee advised in 1927 
the re-grading of Higher Education on the following 
lines — 

(1) Primary Education : Education of Childhood. 
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(2) Post-primary Education : Education of Adoles- 
cence — 

(a) Higher Classes. 

(b) Modern Schools (present Central Classes). 

(c) Grammar Schools (present Secondary Schools). 


PART VII. PROVISIONS FOR HEALTH AND 
* WELL-BEING OF SCHOLARS. 


These functions may be 
Obligatory 

Elementary Education 
Medical Inspection 
Medical Treatment 
Care of Defectives and 
Epileptics 


classified as follows — 
Optional 

Secondary Education 
Provision of Meals 
Cleansing of Verminous 
Physical Training 
Cruelty By-laws 
Employment By-laws 
Street Trading By-laws 
Entertainment Licences 


Medical Inspection and Treatment. The foundation 
on which the School Medical Service is based is the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907. 

By this Act the local education authority for elemen- 
tary education had power to provide for attendance to 
the health and physical condition of scholars in public 
elementary schools, vacation schools, vacation classes, 
and play centres, or for other means of recreation 
for scholars. These powers are incorporated in the 
Education Act, 1921. 

It is the duty of the local education authority for 
elementary education to make such arrangements as 
may be sanctioned by the Minister of Health for attend- 
ance to the health and physical condition of scholars 
in public elementary schools, and to provide for the 
medical inspection of children. According to present 
arrangements inspection must take place during the 
first school year, before the child leaves, and at some 
intermediate period. This is the minimum. 

14— (1898) 
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A local education authority for higher education is 
empowered to provide medical inspection and treatment 
in secondary schools provided by them, schools under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1899, continua- 
tion schools under their direction and control, and such 
other educational institutions and schools provided by 
them as the Minister of Health may direct. 

The local education authority may extend such 
provisions to any other school or educational institution, 
whether aided by them or not, if so requested by the 
management. 

Local education authorities are to avail themselves 
of the services of private medical practitioners for the 
medical treatment of children and young persons, but shall 
not establish a general domiciliary service of treatment. 

The Local Education Authority (Medical Treatment) 
Act, 1909, empowered the local education authority 
to recover from a parent, summarily as a civil debt, the 
cost of medical treatment of his children, unless he is 
unable by reason other than his default to pay for it. 
It also provided that a parent is under no obligation 
to submit his child for medical inspection or treatment, 
and may withdraw his child therefrom if he wishes. 
These provisions are now incorporated in the 1921 Act. 

Provision of Meals. The provision of meals to children 
in elementary schools was introduced by the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, as the result of the 
Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration. One 
of the immediate consequences of the outbreak of war 
was the passing of the Education (Provision of Meals) 
Act, 1914, which removed the limitation on rates for 
the provision of food. 

The local education authority for elementary educa- 
tion may take steps for the provision of meals for 
children attending their public elementary schools. For 
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that purpose it may associate itself with a School 
Canteen Committee, who undertake to provide the meals 
for the children. 

The local education authority may provide that 
Committee, without limit as to expenditure, with land, 
buildings, furniture, apparatus, and such officers and 
servants as may be necessary for organization, prepara- 
tion, and service of such meals. The local education 
authority cannot purchase food unless they proceed as 
provided in the following paragraph. 

Where the local education authority resolve that 
children cannot take advantage of education by lack 
of food, and ascertain that there is inadequate voluntary 
provision, it may spend out of the rates such sums as 
may be necessary to meet the cost of the provision of 
food. The powers of the local education authority are 
exercisable in respect of children attending a public 
elementary school within their area, both on days when 
the school meets and on other days. 

The cost of meals is recoverable from the parent 
summarily as a civil debt, unless the local education 
authority are satisfied that the parent is unable to pay. 

No teacher is to be required as part of his duties to 
assist in any way in the handling or supervising the 
handling of food, or in the collection of the cost thereof. 

Miscellaneous Powers. Power to promote social and 
physical training is given to a local education authority. 
Such authority may make arrangements to supply or 
maintain or aid the supply or maintenance of — 

(a) holiday or school camps especially for young 
persons attending continuation schools ; 

(5) centres and equipment for physical training, 
playing fields, school baths, and school swimming baths ; 

(c) other facilities for social and physical training 
in the day or evening for children and young persons, 
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and persons over the age of 18 attending education 
institutions in the day or evening. 

A local education authority for elementary education 
may direct their medical officer or other person to 
examine any child attending the school, and if such 
medical officer or person is of opinion that such child is 
in a verminous condition, the local authority may give 
notice to the parent of the child requiring him to cleanse 
the child. 

Provision of conveyances and guides may be made 
by a Council, where necessary, for teaching children or 
other scholars, and travelling expenses may be paid. 

The powers of a local education authority for elemen- 
tary education include a power to prosecute any person 
under Section 12 of the Children Act, 1908 (relating to 
cruel ty), where the person against whom the offence 
was committed was a child, and to pay any expenses 
incidental to the prosecution. 

PART VIII. EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PERSONS. 

The principal enactment relating to the employment 
of children outside school hours was the Employment 
of Children Act, 1903. This Act was materially amended 
by the Education Act, 1918, and the provisions are now 
incorporated in the Education Act, 1921. 

Power to make by-laws is given to the local education 
authority for elementary education with respect to regu- 
lating the employment of children, and street trading by 
childien and young persons under the age of 16. 

General restrictions on the employment of children — 

(a) A child under the age of 12 must not be employed 
at all. 

(b) A child between 12 and 14 must not be employed — 
(i) on any Sunday for more than two hours ; or 
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(ii) on any school day before the close of school 

hours ; or 

(iii) on any day before 6 in the morning or after 

8 in the evening. 

A local education authority may make by-laws per- 
mitting the employment of children over 12 years of age 
before school for not more than one hour, in such 
occupations as may be specified, e.g. sale or delivery 
of milk or newspapers, and subject to such conditions 
as may be necessary to safeguard the interests of the 
child, provided that he is not subsequently employed 
for more than one hour in the evening following the 
morning employment. 

A child under the age of 14 must not be employed in 
street trading, or to lift, carry, or move anything likely 
to cause injury. Such a child must not be employed 
in any occupation likely to be injurious to his life, limb, 
health, education, or physical development. The Act 
further limits the hours of children performing, and 
prohibits the employment of children in factories, work- 
shops, mines, and quarries. 

As from the 1st January, 1921, it became illegal to 
employ any child under 14 in any industrial undertaking 
(as defined in the Employment of Women, Young 
Persons, and Children Act, 1920), unless the child was 
already so employed at that date. 

If the school medical officer certifies that the employ- 
ment prejudices the child’s health or physical develop- 
ment, or renders him unfit to receive the proper benefit 
from his education, the local education authority may 
either prohibit, or modify the conditions of, employment 
of a child. 

Children Taking Part in Entertainments, etc. Restric- 
tions are placed on children taking part in entertain- 
ments, Section 100 (i) (b) of the Education Act, 1921, 
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prohibits the employment of any child under the age of 
12 in any street or in premises licensed for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor or licensed according to law for public 
entertainment. Section 100 (i) (a) prohibits the employ- 
ment of any child or young person, being a boy under 
the age of 14 years or a girl under the age of 16 years, 
in similar employment, but excludes from the restric- 
tions contained therein, premises licensed according 
to law for public entertainment. The point of essential 
difference between a boy and girl appears to be that 
as soon as a boy reaches the age of 14 he becomes 
practically a free agent in regard to both hours and 
place of employment. A girl, however, does not become 
similarly free until she is 16 years of age. Between 
14 and 16 she still cannot legally be employed between 
certain hours in any street or in any premises licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquor unless such premises 
are also licensed for public entertainment. 

Licences may be granted by the local education 
authority for elementary education for any child 
exceeding 12 years of age to take part in entertainments. 
Such licence usually varies very substantially the 
hours laid down in this part of the Act. 

Licences may be granted by a Petty Sessional Court 
for any child exceeding 12 years, and any young person 
under the age of 16 years, to be trained as an acrobat, 
contortionist, or circus performer. 

Choice of Employment. This subject first received 
statutory force by the Education (Choice of Employ- 
ment) Act, 1910. By this Act, as amended by the Edu- 
cation Act, 1918, it was provided that the powers of a. 
local education authority for higher education include 
power to make arrangements, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Education, to give boys and girls, 
under 18 years of age assistance with respect to the 
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choice of suitable employment by means of collecting 
and communication of information, and the furnishing of 
advice. The Councils of a county, non-county borough 
or urban district who are local education authorities 
for elementary education may co-operate in this matter. 

This subject had also received the attention of the 
Employment Committees established under the Labour 
Exchange Act, 1909. In many centres Juvenile Employ- 
ment Committees had been set up which, with the After 
Care Committees, were undertaking similar functions to 
those of the Education Committees. In October, 1921, 
Lord Chelmsford was asked by the Government to 
inquire into the position. He reported in favour of 
the Education Authorities exercising their powers under 
the Choice of Employment Act, and to take over the 
general administration of the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts as they affect boys and girls under 18 years of age. 
An Order was issued in 1927 providing that the local 
education authority was to administer unemployment 
insurance or relinquish choice of employment to the 
Ministry of Labour in accordance with Section 6 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1923. 

PART IX. GENERAL. 

Acquisition, Appropriation, and Alienation of Land. 

(i) Acquisition of Land. A local education authority 
may, for the purposes of carrying out its powers and 
duties under the Education Acts, purchase land by 
agreement by incorporation of the Land Clauses Acts. 
The authority may purchase land compulsorily by 
means of an order confirmed by the Board of Education 
in accordance with the Fifth Schedule to the Education 
Act, 1921, incorporating with the necessary adaptations 
the Land Clauses Acts as modified by the Acquisition 
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of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, and 
the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. 

(2) Appropriation of Land. Land acquired for specific 
purposes may be otherwise appropriated by a local 
education authority in the following manner, viz. — 

(i) With the consent of the Board of Education, land, if 
acquired for elementary education, may be appropriated 
for the purpose of higher education, and vice versa. 

(ii) With the consent of, and after inquiry by, the 
Minister of Health, land, if acquired otherwise than for 
education, may be appropriated for education. 

(iii) With the consent of the Board of Education, land 
acquired for educational purposes may be appropriated 
to other purposes approved by the Minister of Health. 

(3) Alienation of Land. The provisions of the Charit- 
able Trusts Acts, 1853 to 1894, which relate to the sale, 
leasing, and exchange of lands belonging to any charity, 
shall apply to a local education authority. For this 
purpose the Board of Education shall be deemed to be 
substituted for the Charity Commissioners. 

FINANCE. 

The income of a local education authority is derived 
from fees, interest on endowments, sales, Government 
Grants, rates, etc. 

(1) Education Grants. Grants are made in accordance 
with the Board of Education's “ Regulations for Grants/' 
which distinctly specify the conditions to be observed 
and the amount which will be contributed by the Board 
towards any particular branch of approved education 
expenditure. 

Elementary Education Grants are as follows — 

(a) The Substantive Grant. The former compli- 
cated grants (e.g. Fee, Aid, Small Population) have 
been abolished, and one Consolidated Grant has been 
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substituted. This consists of not less than 50 per cent of 
the approved net expenditure. The Regulations of 
the Board prescribe the following formula (known as 
the “ Fisher Formula ”) for the calculation of this grant — 

(i) 45s. for each unit of average attendance in 
elementary schools (not including schools for blind, 
etc., children). 

(ii) 50 per cent of the salaries of teachers, but not 
exceeding the Burnham Scale. 

(iii) 50 per cent of net expenditure on special ser- 
vices, including medical, provision of meals, physical 
training, play centres, nursery schools, and special 
schools. 


(iv) 20 per cent of the remaining net expenditure 
on elementary education. Less — 


(v) The product of a 7d. rate. 

Thus, in ordinary cases the Board contribute not less 
than 50 per cent nor more than 66| per cent of the 
local education authority’s net expenditure, unless the 
produce of a Is. rate is greater than 66f per cent. This 
fixes a higher limit to the amount received by the local 
authority. 

The calculation of the Grant may be illustrated as 
follows — 


(a) Average Attendance . 

{ b ) Salaries of Teachers . 

I c ) Special Services 
\a) Other net expenditure 


£ 

. 7,200 @ 45s. equals 16,200 

. £41,400 @ 50% „ 20,700 

. £2,200 @ 50% „ 1,100 

. £20,400 @ 20% „ 4,080 


42,080 
. 16,580 


Total net expenditure . . £64,000 

(e) Less Produce of 7d. Rate (say) 


£25,500 
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( b ) The Deficiency Grant was abolished by the 
National Economy Act, 1931. 

(c) The Highly Rated Area Grant. Provision is 
also made for an additional Highly Rated Grant. The 
Board prescribes the amount of rates for educational 
purposes which must be reached before the grant 
operates, which is at present 3s. 3d. in the £. This 
sum is, however, subject to revision. 

The National Economy (Education) Order, 1931, issued 
under the National Economy Act, 1931, passed by the 
National Government as the result of the issue of the 
Report of the Committee on National Expenditure has 
provided for reductions in the salaries of teachers and a 
readjustment of the grants payable by the Board of 
Education as shown above. 

Higher Education Grant. For Higher Education the 
former grants (which were many and complicated) have 
now been replaced by a Grant which operates to bring 
the total grants up to 50 per cent. 

Industrial School Grant. The Home Office is the 
Central Authority for Industrial Schools, and certain 
powers and duties are conferred on the local education 
authority. The authority may establish and maintain 
certified industrial schools, towards which the Home 
Office will make grants. Grants may be made towards 
travelling expenses also. 

(2) Expenses of Local Authorities. 

Rates. The deficiency resulting after all the other 
sources of income have been used up is provided by the 
rates. For elementary education there is no statutory 
limit. For higher education the limit of the amount to 
be raised by a County Council out of rates for the pur- 
pose of education other than elementary was repealed by 
the Education Act, 1918. This Act removed the limit 
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of expenditure up to a rate of 2d. in the £ provided by 
the Education Act, 1902. There is no statutory limit 
to the rate for higher education in county boroughs. 
Any non-county borough or urban district council may 
supply or aid the supply of education other than elemen- 
tary to an amount not exceeding the proceeds of a rate 
of IJd. in the £. 

The expenses are paid by a County Council out of 
the County Fund unless otherwise provided for. The 
County Council is no longer required to charge on or 
raise within particular areas any portion of educational 
expenses, and before doing so shall consult the Council 
of such borough or urban district. 

The expenses of a borough or urban district are paid out 
of the General Rate Fund, unless otherwise provided 
for. 

Public Assistance Authorities may contribute towards 
the expenditure in respect of defective or epileptic chil- 
dren sent by them to special schools. 

Accounts. Accounts must be kept in accordance 
with the requirements of the Ministry of Health. The 
accounts of a Borough Education Committee must be 
kept apart from the other accounts of the borough. 
The local education authority must submit Financial 
Statements (for both elementary and higher education), 
giving particulars of all income and expenditure arising 
under various headings. This statement is the basis on 
which the chief grants of the Board of Education are 
made. 

Audit. The accounts are made up yearly to the 
31st March, and are audited by the District Auditor 
of the Ministry of Health. Public notice of the date 
of audit must be given, and any ratepayer may lodge 
an objection. The auditor may disallow any illegal 
payments or strike out payments which he considers 
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excessive for the value received, and surcharge the 
person or persons responsible for such payments. 
Appeal lies to the Ministry of Health upon a technical 
error or to the King's Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice upon a point of law. 

Loans. Money for capital expenditure may be bor- 
rowed by the local education authority, with the approval 
of the Ministry of Health. The money borrowed is 
repayable over a period not exceeding 60 years. 

Provisions as to Inspection. Inspection and exam- 
ination in respect of religious subjects in non-pro vided 
schools may be arranged by the managers on not more 
than two days in one year. 

Inspection of any School. The Board of Education 
may, free of cost, inspect and report upon any school 
or educational institution if requested by the governing 
body or head master. 

Provisions as to Proof of Age. Certificates of Birth 
for any purposes of elementary education or employment 
may be obtained on payment of sixpence. 

Every Registrar of Births and Deaths is required to 
transmit a return of children as may be specified by the 
local education authorities. The local education author- 
ity may pay a fee to the registrar as may be agreed 
upon. 

For the purpose of avoiding broken school terms the 
age for admittance or leaving school may be prescribed 
as being attained at the commencement or end of a 
school term. 

Legal Proceedings. Legal proceedings for non-atten- 
dance or irregular attendance require the approval of not 
less than two members of the Education Committee. 

Officers. A local education authority may appoint 
necessary officers, including teachers, to hold office 
during the pleasure of the authority, and may assign to 
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them such salaries as they think fit, and may remove 
any such officers. 

Enforcement of Duties. If the local education author- 
ity fail to fulfil any of their duties, the Board of Education 
may hold a public inquiry and make such order as they 
think necessary, which may be enforced by writ of 
mandamus issuing out of the King's Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice. 

Returns, Inquiries, Reports, and Notices. Returns 
must be made by the local education authority and by 
the managers of public elementary schools. 

For this purpose a system of registration of school 
attendance is established. The usual procedure is for 
particulars of the child to be entered into the Admission 
Register on admission into the school. Each class 
in the school has an attendance register in which the 
names of all the children are entered. The attendances 
are marked with the utmost care in accordance with the 
rules contained in the Board of Education's Code of 
Regulations. In order to constitute an attendance a 
child must receive at least two hours' secular instruc- 
tion inclusive of authorized period for recreation. The 
registers must be verified by the managers at least once 
a quarter, and they are always inspected very carefully 
by H.M. Inspector. These registers constitute the basis 
for the payment of the Substantive Grant by the Board 
of Education. 

Public Inquiries may be held by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of any of their powers and duties. 
The Board of Education shall annually lay before 
both Houses of Parliament a report of their proceedings 
during the preceding year. 

Any notices may be served on and authenticated 
by the clerk to the local education authority. 

Miscellaneous. Gifts may be accepted by a local 
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education authority. Such authority shall have power 
to accept any real or personal property given to them 
as an educational endowment or on trust for any 
purposes connected with education. 

Exemption of school buildings from building by-laws 
made by any local sanitary authority is provided where 
plans are approved by the Board of Education. 

Exemption from rates is granted for non-provided 
schools, except to the extent of any profit derived by the 
managers of the school from the letting thereof. 

Validity of undertakings made by any person intending 
to become a teacher is provided for, notwithstanding that 
he is legally an infant at the time the undertaking is 
given. 

Registration of Teachers. The Education (Adminis- 
trative Provisions) Act, 1907, provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Registration Council constituted under an 
Order of the Privy Council. There is assigned to the 
Council the duty of forming and keeping a register of 
such teachers as apply to be registered and satisfy the 
conditions of registration established by the Council. 

SCHOOLMASTERS AND TEACHERS. 

The Contract to Educate. The Education Act, 1921, 
provides that teachers in non-provided schools are to 
be deemed to be officers of the local education authority. 
The appointment of head teachers to “ non-provided ” 
schools is made with reference to the religious creed of 
the applicant. Assistant teachers and pupil teachers 
in “ non-provided ” schools may be appointed by the 
local education authority if it is thought fit, without 
reference to their religious creed. The consent of the 
local authority is required to the appointment of 
teachers, but this cannot be withheld except on educa- 
tional grounds. In the case of the dismissal of a 
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teacher, unless it be respecting religious instruction, the 
consent of the local education authority is also necessary. 

Out of the rates the local education authority may 
pay for the provision of vehicles or grant reasonable 
travelling expenses for teachers or children attending 
school or college. 

Candidates for the Teaching Profession. The Board 
of Education recognizes the following grades of teachers. 

(a) Teachers in Public Elementary Schools, viz. — 

(i) Pupil Teachers , who must be over 16 and not 
over 18 previous to recognition. They spend part of 
their time in receiving instruction and part in teaching 
or receiving training under supervision in a public ele- 
mentary school. 

(ii) Bursars, who are boys and girls (16-17) recom- 
mended by the local education authority, who intend to 
become elementary school teachers and who are attending 
full time at a recognized secondary school and require 
financial assistance in order to continue their education. 

(iii) Student Teachers (17-18), who are young persons 
who either have been bursars or have regularly attended 
a recognized secondary school for three years, and 
are recommended by a local education authority for 
approval by the Board. 

(iv) Uncertificated Teachers , who are persons 18 
years of age who have passed the preliminary exam- 
ination for the elementary school teachers' certificate 
or an alternative qualifying examination, and find it 
impossible, for personal or other reasons, to secure the 
advantages of a course of training in a training college. 

(v) Trained Certificated Teachers , who are persons 
who have passed the Board's final examination for 
students in training colleges, or the Board's certificate 
examination or other recognized qualification. A four 
year course is allowed by the Board of Education at 
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certain universities and university colleges to which are 
attached Teachers* Training Departments. During the 
first three years candidates work for a degree, and in 
the fourth year school practice is carried out in the 
district, and professional subjects studied. If certified 
as efficient by the university authorities and H.M. 
Inspector, they automatically receive their certificate. 

(vi) Supplementary Teachers , who are women over 18 
years of age, and who, not having passed any examination 
qualifying as uncertificated teachers, are specially ap- 
proved by H.M. Inspector for their capacity to teach 
in Infants* Departments, or lowest classes in small rural 
schools. 

(vii) Teachers of Domestic Subjects , who are women 
over 18 years of age who enter training colleges with 
a view to obtaining a diploma or diplomas for cookery, 
laundry work, or housewifery, or a combined diploma 
in these subjects. 

(viii) Teachers in Special Schools for the Blind and 
Deaf, who are required to have passed an approved 
examination in the methods of teaching such children. 
Certificated teachers are eligible for recognition either 
as head teachers or as assistant teachers in special 
schools for blind, deaf, defective, or epileptic children. 
A Departmental Committee is at present inquiring 
into the question of the Training of Elementary Teachers. 

(6) Teachers in Secondary Schools. There is 
no rigid standard for eligibility to teach in a secondary 
school. The Board of Education generally require new 
appointments to be made from persons possessing an 
honours degree and a diploma in education from some 
university or university college having a Teachers* Train- 
ing Department. 

(c) Teachers in Technical Schools are usually 
drawn from persons who, in addition to academic 
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qualifications, have specialized in their particular subject 
and have had industrial or commercial experience. It is 
not necessary that such persons should possess a univer- 
sity degree, but this is usually considered an additional 
qualification, especially in day technical schools. 

PENSION SCHEME FOR CERTIFIED TEACHERS. 

The School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918, was 
passed to make provisions with respect to the grant of 
superannuation allowances to teachers and of gratuities 
to their legal personal representatives, and to amend 
the Elementary School Teachers (Superannuation) Acts, 
1898 to 1912. The Board of Education may grant 
superannuation allowances — 

(I) To any teacher who has attained the age of 60 ; 
and — 

(1) has been employed in recognized or qualifying 
service at the commencement of the Act for not less 
than the prescribed number of years ; and 

(2) has been employed in recognized or qualifying 
service for not less than the prescribed period after 
the commencement of the Act ; or 

(II) To any teacher to whom the Act of 1898 applied 
at the commencement of the 1918 Act, who has been 
employed in recognized service for a period equal in 
the aggregate to not less than half the number of years 
between the date of certification as a teacher and the 
date of the 65th year of his age ; or 

(III) To any teacher who — 

(1) has completed 10 years of recognized service; 
and 

(2) has been employed in recognized service within 
the prescribed period before the date on which he 
applies for a superannuation allowance under this 
section ; and 
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(3) satisfies the Board that he has become per- 
manently incapable, through infirmity of mind or body, 
of serving efficiently as a teacher in recognized service 
The Superannuation Allowances which may be granted 
are — 

(а) An annual superannuation allowance of an amount 
not exceeding one-eightieth of the average salary of 
the teacher in respect of each completed year of recog- 
nized service, or one-half of the average salary, whichever 
is the less ; and 

(б) By way of additional allowance, a lump sum not 
exceeding one-thirtieth of the average salary of the 
teacher in respect of each completed year of recognized 
service, or one and a half times the average salary, 
whichever is the less. 

In the case of a woman teacher, who, after ceasing 
in consequence of marriage to be employed in recognized 
service, has subsequently returned to recognized service 
and satisfies the prescribed conditions, such number of 
years as may be prescribed, not being less than 20, 
shall be substituted for 30 years as the qualifying 
period of service. 

Gratuities may be granted by the Board to a teacher 
who is not qualified for the grant of an annual super- 
annuation allowance, to an amount not exceeding 
one-twelfth of his average salary in respect of each 
completed year of recognized service. 

Death Gratuities may be granted by the Board to 
the legal personal representatives of any teacher who 
has been employed in recognized service for a period 
amounting in the aggregate to five years, and who dies 
while in recognized service. The gratuity may be of 
an amount not exceeding the average salary of the 
teacher, or the amount of the additional allowance 
which the Board might have granted to him if, at the 
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date of his death, he had become permanently incapable 
of serving efficiently as a teacher in recognized service, 
whichever is the greater. 

Where a teacher dies after having become qualified 
for the grant of an annual superannuation allowance, 
and the aggregate amount of the sums received or 
receivable by him up to the time of his death on account 
of annual superannuation allowance and additional 
allowance is less than the amount of his salary, the 
Board may grant to his legal personal representatives 
a supplementary death gratuity not exceeding the 
difference between the amount of the average salary and 
the said aggregate amount. 

The expression “ qualifying service ” means any 
employment, whether in the capacity of a teacher or 
otherwise, which the Treasury, on the recommendation 
of the Board, may declare to be qualifying service for 
the purpose of calculating the period qualifying for a 
superannuation allowance. The expressions “ certifi- 
cated teacher ” and “ uncertificated teacher ” mean 
respectively a teacher who is recognized under the 
regulations of the Board for the time being in force 
as a certificated teacher for public elementary schools, 
and a teacher who is so recognized as an uncertificated 
teacher for such schools. 

The expenses incurred by the Board in carrying this 
Act into effect shall be defrayed out of moneys provided 
by Parliament. 

School Teachers (Superannuation) Acts, 1922 to 1928. 
As a Bill the 1922 Act caused considerable controversy, 
arising out of a proposal by the Geddes Committee on 
National Economy that teachers should help to pay for 
their superannuation. Allegations were made of breach 
of faith, and much heat was engendered. Pressure was 
put upon Members of Parliament, and the Government 
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took refuge behind a special committee appointed 
to inquire whether there had been any undertaking 
given or implied in the Burnham Agreement. The 
result was the passing of this Act. All teachers in 
recognized service on 1st June, 1922, or thereafter 
(not being disqualified for benefit under Section 1 of 
the 1918 Act) pay 5 per cent of their salaries as 
contribution. Where a teacher through sickness re- 
ceives less than his full salary his actual receipts 
for the time being are taken into consideration, but 
so as to secure that the contribution will not exceed 
the amount, if any, by which the salary exceeds four- 
fifths of the full salary which the Board of Education 
would recognize for the purposes of grant. There are 
exemptions from liability to contribute when a teacher 
proves that it is impossible for him by reason of age to 
complete, before reaching 65, such a number of years 
of recognized or qualifying service as are requisite to 
qualify at that age for an annual superannuation allow- 
ance. Exemption is possible when a teacher is not a 
British subject. This entails disqualification for benefit, 
but a claim can be made for the repayment of the 
aggregate of contributions paid after deducting sums pre- 
viously received by way of benefit under the Act of 1918. 
Sections also deal with exemptions in the case of women 
teachers who cease employment within one year of 
marriage, and immediately satisfy the Board that they 
do not again seek employment as teachers. Where a 
teacher dies without having received benefit or repay- 
ment of contributions, his legal personal representatives 
are entitled to the payment of all contributions paid 
by him if a death gratuity is not payable. The section 
setting out the means of calculating salary is so worded 
that a salary does not include fees and other emoluments. 

The School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1924, 
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prolongs the period during which contributions were 
payable to the 1st April, 1926. The Act of 1925 made 
these contributions permanent. 

The Teachers (Superannuation) Amendment Act, 
1928, amends the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925, 
and the corresponding Act relating to Scotland, so as to 
extend from one year to four years the period in which a 
teacher may serve in a school in a foreign country, 
maintained primarily for the education of the children 
of British subjects, without being deprived of the advan- 
tages of the superannuation scheme. 

ADULT EDUCATION. 

The Final Report of the Adult Education Committee 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction contains, in reference 
to local authorities, the following proposals : The pro- 
vision of a liberal education for adult students should 
be regarded by universities as a normal and necessary 
part of their functions. It is imperative that local 
education authorities should take a large and important 
place in the development of adult education. The 
increasing co-operation of local authorities is a vital 
need, and non-vocational adult education should be 
regarded as an integral part of their activities. 

The official interpretation of the Education Act, 1921, 
encourages local education authorities to include pro- 
vision for adult education in their schemes. The 
Committee recommends that each local education 
authority in Great Britain should be required to submit 
to the appropriate Central Department a separate 
scheme or schemes dealing with the provision of facilities 
for non-vocational adult education. 

The Report commends the general establishment of 
non-vocational institutes as evening centres for the study 
of the humanities, co-operating with voluntary agencies 
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and seeking to establish new traditions. It urges co- 
operation with voluntary bodies in this connection, and 
suggests that social recreational activities should be a 
prominent feature, and that music, drama, dancing, and 
handicrafts should be an integral part of the programme of 
the institutes, while students' societies should be formed 
to participate in the work of the institute. It is recom- 
mended also that the local colleges foreshadowed by 
the Board of Education should be carried on in close 
co-operation with voluntary organizations, and that the 
study of the humanities provided at a local college should 
be the outcome of a demand formulated and organized 
by a body or bodies in close touch with possible students. 

It is essential that local authorities should give sub- 
stantial assistance to university tutorial classes, to courses 
of extension lectures, and to the salaries and expenses 
of resident tutors. 

Scholarship schemes should be extended to include 
scholarships to summer schools and maintenance grants 
to adults to reside in a university or college for a shorter 
or longer period. Local authorities should also consider 
the desirability of contributing annually the proceeds 
of a penny rate to the provincial university with which 
they are most closely associated. 

Local authorities should, where practicable, combine 
to establish an Adult Education Joint Committee 
within the area they jointly cover. 

In April, 1921, the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion set up an Adult Education Committee to pro- 
mote the development of liberal education for adults 
and in particular to bring together national organizations 
concerned with the provision of adult education ; to 
further the establishment of local voluntary organiza- 
tions for the purpose, and of arrangements for 
co-operation with local education authorities ; and to 
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advise the Board of Education on any matters which 
the Board may refer to the Committee. The Committee 
have issued various Papers on subjects relating to 
Adult Education. 

EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. 

There is little doubt that the demand which is now so 
urgent for the linking together of education and industry 
was largely commenced by the Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions. For some time the Association 
had pressed upon the Board of Education the necessity 
of inquiring into the relationship of technical education 
to other forms of education and to industry. The Board 
was not prepared then to embark on the task, but had 
no objection to its being commenced by the Association. 
The latter, together with the other technical associations 
(the Association of Principals, the Association of Tech- 
nical Institutions, and the Association for Education in 
Industry and Commerce), drew together the chief pro- 
fessional and teaching bodies of the country (including 
the Federation of British Industries and the General 
Federation of Trade Unions) and commenced the work 
under the chairmanship of the late Rt. Hon. Lord 
Emmott. Meanwhile the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education was completing its survey of the 
education of the adolescent. 

In 1926 a Committee was appointed by the President 
of the Board of Education and the Minister of Labour, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Dougal Malcolm — 

“ To inquire and advise upon the public system of 
education in England and Wales in relation to the 
requirements of trade and industry, with special reference 
to the adequacy of the arrangements for enabling young 
persons to enter into and retain suitable employment/' 

The terms of reference thus fell into two distinct parts, 
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of which it was most convenient to deal first with the 
questions arising out of the latter part. It is with this 
portion of the inquiry that the report, which was issued 
in 1927, deals. 

The Committee had taken evidence from a number of 
bodies, had examined written memoranda from others, 
and had kept in touch with the Committee appointed to 
consider the question in regard to Scotland and with 
other Committees, e.g. the late Lord Emmott's Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into the Relationship of Technical 
Education to other forms of Education and to Industry, 
engaged in inquiries on subjects germane to the terms of 
reference. The result is a full and careful survey of the 
present situation, and a long list of recommendations 
which, in the view of the Committee, will render more 
effective a system which they regard on the whole as 
“ well fitted to cope with the problem.” 

Chapter I of the Report opens with a brief history of 
the steps which led up to the existing position. That 
position, briefly, was the existence of a dual system 
which divided responsibility between the Ministry of 
Labour and such local authorities as avail them- 
selves of powers conferred upon them by the Education 
(Choice of Employment) Act of 1910. Thus choice of 
employment and unemployment insurance might be ad- 
ministered by an education authority receiving grants 
from the Board of Education for the former duties and 
from the Ministry of Labour for the latter; or both 
services might be conducted by the Ministry of Labour 
through their officers or local juvenile advisory com- 
mittees. With this dual arrangement the Committee 
does not seriously quarrel. Indeed it considered that local 
option in the matter should be continued. 

But while no drastic changes are recommended in 
regard to local administration, the Committee was very 
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definitely of opinion that one Government Department 
should he ultimately responsible for the whole service. 
This is expressed in a Recommendation, to which there 
was one dissentient — 

" The present system under which the responsibility 
for the administration of Choice of Employment and 
Unemployment Insurance for juveniles is shared by the 
Board of Education and the Ministry of Labour should 
be terminated, and the Ministry should assume central 
responsibility for the two services/' 

With regard to the suggestions for improving the 
existing system, the following are selected from the 
thirty-four recommendations made — 

(a) A National Advisory Council for Juvenile Unem- 
ployment to be set up. 

(b) The statistics now periodically compiled to be 
amplified. 

( c ) Closer co-operation between neighbouring areas in 
regard to placing juveniles. 

(d) Psychological tests to be encouraged provided 
skilled investigators are available. 

(e) Closer co-operation between statutory committees 
and voluntary organizations concerned with the welfare 
of juveniles. 

(/) “ While the raising oi the school-leaving age to 
15 and ultimately to 16 would remove the existing 
difficulties as regards unemployed juveniles of 14 and 
15, the change, if made, should be for educational and 
social rather than industrial reasons." 

(g) Organization of classes for unemployed juveniles. 

(h) Necessary legislation to give effect to a scheme of 
working certificates, under which, before engaging juve- 
niles who have passed school-leaving age and are under 
the age of entry into unemployment insurance, employers 
would require them to produce a working certificate, 
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and which would make it compulsory on every juvenile 
seeking employment to attend a Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centre when required to do so. 

(Another recommendation deals with an alternative in 
case that regarding working certificates is unacceptable.) 

(i) Inquiries should be instituted into the possibility 
of transferring juvenile labour from one area to another 
and into the question of providing trade training for 
unemployed juveniles. 

A Second Report was issued in 1928 giving the findings 
of the Committee on the public system of education in 
relation to the needs of trade and industry. 

This is a report of considerable importance. It made 
it quite clear that “ authoritative industrial opinion does 
not want specialized vocational training/' It recognized 
the work of junior and senior technical schools, and said 
that not only should the former be “ retained in any new 
post-primary system/' but should act as models for 
modern schools with a bias toward particular kinds of 
employment. Further, “ well considered experiments 
should be conducted in the establishment of junior 
technical schools for industries other than those . . . 
for which they now prepare." The importance of the 
schools was doubtless so cordially recognized because 
employers have learned to regard them so highly that 
there is never difficulty in placing their pupils, and 
because their curricula are made very liberal, while 
recognizing the need of linking subjects to study to the 
scientific and industrial needs of the day. The Com- 
mittee also saw that more secondary school pupils should 
be absorbed by industry, but directed the attention of 
industrialists to the difficulty of cases where the age to 
enter into apprenticeship is lower than the minimum 
leaving age of 16. 

Finally, the Committee saw that essential factors ot 
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the problem of linking education and industry are to 
be found in the fact that “ Education is organized on 
the basis of local government areas; industry, in the 
main, nationally ; and trade and commerce, in the main, 
locally.” 

These are real difficulties and will be brought out still 
more clearly as a result of local inquiries which the 
Board of Education is to make. The Committee wisely 
thought that " The Board should establish a small special 
body representative ... of employers, workers, local edu- 
cation authorities, and teachers to undertake national 
negotiations ; to inform trade and industry of the edu- 
cational system ; to assist trade and industry in the 
formulation of their views ... to consider with education 
authorities how far these views can be met.” 

The work commenced by the Emmott and Malcolm. 
Committees has been vigorously pursued, and presents 
probably the most striking phenomena in modern edu- 
cation. 

The interdependence of countries in this matter has 
been shown by special visits of Board of Education 
Inspectors to study methods adopted in Belgium, 
Sweden, Holland, and Germany to harmonize industrial 
and commercial needs with their satisfaction by school 
and colleges. An absorbing report on technical education 
in Sweden (H.M. Stationery Office, 3s. net) has been 
issued in addition to many Board of Education booklets 
on special aspects of industry and commerce. The Man- 
chester City Council sent a deputation to Europe, which 
published a Report on Higher Technical Education in 
Europe, in which occurs a significant phrase: “In the 
contest for supremacy the ground has been shifted from 
armaments to technical education .” In connection with 
the Centenary of Belgian Independence in 1930, a Con- 
ference on Technical Education was held at Liege at 
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which 22 countries were represented. The English delega- 
tion was composed of A. Abbott, C.B.E., H.M. Chief 
Technical Inspector (representing H.M. Government), 
A. E. Evans, B.Sc., President of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions, J. Wickham Murray, 
M.A., the Secretary, and Stanley Price, M.A., Yorkshire 
Council for Further Education. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE ADOLESCENT. 

In January, 1928, the Report was issued of the Con- 
sultative Committee on the Education of the Adolescent, 
which had been presided over by Sir W. H. Hadow, 
C.B.E. 

The Committee were given the following terms of 
reference by the Board of Education on 1st February, 
1924— 

(i) To consider and report upon the organization, 
objective and curriculum of courses of study suitable 
for children who will remain in full-time attendance at 
schools, other than secondary schools, up to the age of 
15, regard being had on the one hand to the require- 
ments of a good general education and the desirability 
of providing a reasonable variety of curriculum, 
so far as is practicable, for children of varying 
tastes and abilities, and on the other to the probable 
occupations of the pupils in commerce, industry, and 
agriculture, 

(ii) Incidentally thereto, to advise as to the arrange- 
ments which should be made (a) for testing the attain- 
ments of the pupils at the end of their course ; (b) for 
facilitating in suitable cases the transfer of individual 
pupils to secondary schools at an age above the normal 
age of admission. 

It will be seen that these terms of reference laid upon 
the Committee the responsibility of research into a 
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question of wide application and of the greatest national 
importance, and the report issued after nearly three 
years of study and research should furnish a basis for 
much needed co-ordination and reform in our national 
system of post-primary education. 

The existing organization of what are now known as 
elementary schools was framed to meet the conditions 
when the period of compulsory attendance at school was 
shorter, and the need for introducing more advanced 
instruction for the older pupils had therefore not arisen. 
The lengthening of the school age has necessitated re- 
consideration of the method of organizing educational 
provision from the age of 5 to that of 15 and over. 

•Experiments in reorganization have been made by 
many authorities, and the present Report in effect 
surveys the experience thus gained, deduces certain 
general principles, and constructs a reasoned scheme of 
reorganization upon them for the guidance of those 
responsible for the administration of education through- 
out the country. 

An important point to be decided was whether educa- 
tion was to be “ successive ” as in the United States of 
America, or “ parallel ” as in France. 

The Report points out that of 2,943,822 children 
between 11 and 15, 221,373, or only 7-5 per cent, were 
in 1922-23 being educated in grant-aided secondary 
schools, junior technical schools, pupil-teachers' centres, 
and as rural pupil-teachers, in addition to about 10,000 
in schools of art, technical classes, etc., and 107,565 in 
advanced classes in elementary (including central) 
schools. The number of children over 11 in the elemen- 
tary schools who were not receiving “ advanced instruc- 
tion ” in the meaning of the Education Act, 1921, was 
over 1,800,000, and the problem, in the view of the 
Committee, is to secure that facilities for post-primary 
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education may be made available for as many of them 
as possible, and, further, that an increasing proportion 
of the children whose school life now ends soon after 
their fourteenth birthday may continue their full-time 
education until a later age. With reference to this latter 
point, one of the most important recommendations of 
the Committee was that legislation should be introduced 
extending the school-going age to 15, the reform to take 
effect after a lapse of five years, i.e. from the beginning 
of the school year 1932. 

The problem of providing full-time post-primary 
education for children between 11 and 15 years of age, 
who are not proceeding to “ secondary ” schools in the 
narrower sense of the word, is neither new nor confined 
to England and Wales. The experience already gained 
as a result of the work done in central schools, junior 
technical schools and the senior classes of elementary 
schools justifies the conclusion that, both on educational 
and on social grounds, it is of urgent importance to 
ensure that, with due allowance for the varying require- 
ments of different pupils, some form of post-primary 
education should be made available for all normal 
children between the ages of 11 and 14, and, as soon as 
possible, 11 and 15. Progress must necessarily be tenta- 
tive and experimental, but the objective — a universal 
system of post-primary education — should be held 
clearly in view, and the measures necessary to attain it 
should go steadily forward. 

Primary education should be regarded as ending at 
about the age of 11. A second stage should then begin, 
and this stage, which for many pupils would end at 16, 
for some at 18 or 19, but for the majority at 14 or 15, 
should, as far as possible, be regarded as a single whole 
within which there will be a variety of types of education, 
but which will generally be controlled by the common aim 
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of providing for the needs of children who are entering 
and passing through the stage of adolescence. Primary 
education is thus the education of childhood ; secondary 
education the education of adolescence. 

All normal children should go forward to some form of 
post-primary education. It is desirable, having regard 
to the country as a whole, that many more children 
should pass to “ secondary ” schools, in the current 
sense of the term. But it is necessary that the post- 
primary stage of education should also include other 
types of post-primary schools, in which the curricula will 
vary according to the age up to which the majority of 
pupils remain at school, and the different interests and 
abilities of the children. In selecting post-primary 
schools, the course should be designed to cover the period 
from the age of 11 to that of 15. In non-selective post- 
primary schools, so long as the leaving age is 14, the 
course should be framed to cover the period from the 
age of 11 to that of 14, but provision should be made 
for the needs of pupils who remain at school to the age 
of 15. 

A humane or liberal education is not one given through 
books alone, but one which brings children into contact 
with the larger interests of mankind. It should be the 
aim of schools belonging to the last three types to pro- 
vide such an education by means of a curricula con- 
taining large opportunities for practical work, and 
closely related to living interests. In the earlier years 
the curriculum in these schools should have much in 
common with that provided in the schools at present 
commonly known as “ secondary ” ; it should include a 
foreign language, but permission should be given to 
omit the language in special circumstances; and only 
in the last two years should a “ practical ” bias be given 
to the courses of instruction provided. The object 
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should be to teach ordinary subjects in a vocational 
manner, e.g. commercial geography. 

At the age of 11, pupils from primary schools should 
normally be transferred to a different school, or, failing 
that, to a different type of education from that given to 
pupils under the age of 1 1 ; but provision should be made 
in exceptional cases for the transfer of children at a later 
age, provided that the course which they pursue after 
such transference lasts sufficiently long to be of value to 
them. 

It is desirable that education up to the age of 1 1 should 
be known by the general name of primary education, and 
education after that age by the general name of secondary 
education, and that the schools mentioned above, all of 
which are concerned with the secondary stage of educa- 
tion, should be called by the following designations — 

(i) Schools of the “ secondary " type most com - 
monly existing to-day, which at present pursue in the 
main a predominantly literary or scientific curriculum, 
to be known as “ grammar schools." 

(ii) Schools of the type of the existing selective 
central schools, which give at least a four years’ course 
from the age of 11, with a “realistic" or practical 
trend in the last two years, to be known as “ modern 
schools." 

(iii) Schools of the type of the present non-selective 
central schools, with a curriculum on the same general 
lines as that of the modem schools just mentioned, 
and with due provision for differentiation between 
pupils of different capacities, also to be known as 
“ modem schools." 

(iv) Departments or classes within public elemen- 
tary schools, providing post-primary education for 
children who do not go to any of the three previous 
types of schools, to be known as “ senior classes." 
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Modem schools and senior classes should, as a rule, 
give a practical bias to the curriculum in the third or 
fourth year of the course. This bias should be introduced 
only after careful consideration of local conditions and 
upon the advice of persons concerned with the local 
industries. It should not be of so marked a character 
as to prejudice the general education of the pupils. 
Adequate provision should be made for the needs of such 
pupils as may gain greater advantage by following a more 
general course of study. 

Adequate arrangements should be made for trans- 
ferring children, who show ability to profit by “ second- 
ary ” education beyond the age of 15, from modem to 
grammar schools at the age of 12 or 13. Conversely, 
similar arrangements should be made for transferring 
pupils from grammar schools to modern schools, or to 
junior technical schools, as need may be. 

It is desirable that legislation should be passed fixing 
the age of 15 years as that up to which attendance at 
school will become obligatory after the lapse of five 
years from the date of this Report, that is to say, at the 
beginning of the school year, 1932. A Bill was intro- 
duced to raise the school age to 15 as from 1st April, 
1932, but was withdrawn. 

Administration. It would appear that the relations 
between county education authorities and the authorities 
for elementary education only which act within their 
areas are in general friendy, and that cases in which there 
has been any serious lack of co-operation between the 
two sets of authorities in regard to the provision of 
" courses of advanced instruction ” are comparatively 
few in number. The Committee think that, for the time 
being, adequate co-operation might be secured between 
the two sets of authorities if fuller advantage were taken 
of the various provisions in the Education Act of 1921, 

15 — (1898) 
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designed to facilitate co-operation between local educa- 
tion authorities. 

In theory there are four main lines on which the local 
administration of education might be re organized with 
a view to improving the provision of secondary education 
in the broadest sense of the word — 

(i) Legislation might be introduced abolishing 
authorities for elementary education only, and trans- 
ferring all their powers and duties in respect of educa- 
tion to existing authorities for higher education. 

(ii) Legislation might be introduced for transferring 
to authorities for higher education all the powers and 
duties of those authorities for elementary education 
only which are concerned with areas that do not 
reach a certain minimum standard of population, and 
vesting with full powers in respect of higher education 
those authorities which are concerned with areas that 
attain such a minimum standard. 

(iii) Legislation might be introduced creating new 
provincial authorities in which the authorities for 
elementary education only and the authorities for 
higher education were merged together. 

(iv) There might be further co-operation between 
existing authorities for elementary education only 
and authorities for higher education, with the object 
of securing by mutual agreement that the authority 
for higher education should be fully consulted before 
modern schools or other forms of provision for post- 
primary education were introduced by an authority 
for elementary education only. 

The first of these four possible arrangements may for 
the time being be set aside, as it would raise difficult 
political issues. It is accordingly suggested that in pro- 
gressive stages first the fourth arrangement and then 
the second should be adopted, and that ultimately the 
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question should be considered whether the third would 
not be the finally satisfactory plan. 

The Committee recommended, therefore, as an interim 
arrangement for the immediate future, the general 
adoption of methods of co-operation between the two 
sets of local education authorities such as those suggested 
in (iv) of the Committee’s recommendation. 

The Committee recommend that at as early a date 
as possible legislation should be introduced for the trans- 
ference to authorities for higher education of all powers 
and duties of those authorities for elementary education 
only which are concerned with areas that do not reach a 
certain minimum standard of population, and for the 
vesting of full powers in respect of higher education in 
those authorities for elementary education only which 
are concerned with areas that attain such a minimum 
standard. 

Finally, the Committee recommend that consideration 
should be given to the question whether it may not be a 
desirable objective of educational development that 
provincial authorities for education should be instituted, 
in which the authorities for elementary education only 
and the authorities for higher education shall both be 
ultimately merged. 

THE RMMOTT COMMITTEE. 

As already indicated, the Emmott Committee was one 
composed of practically all the important professional 
and teaching bodies in the country and the General 
Federation of Trade Unions. It was particularly power- 
ful since it included the Federation of British Industries. 

It set out to inquire into the relationships of technical 
education to other forms of education and to industry. 
It stressed the brief period in which the world has 
passed from the non-scientific to the scientific age. It 
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showed that the conditions of international trade, all 
in our favour in the Victorian age, had altered : the effect 
of the War; the development of finance; the growing 
intensity of competition in foreign markets; the organi- 
zation of salaried experts and graded stratification of 
subordinates which have in so many cases displaced the 
old family business tradition. “ Quality,” it said, “ has 
been the basis of British trade, and in its earlier days 
technical education laid much emphasis on the training 
of the skilled workman. While quality remains, the 
search for markets and the growth of large organizations 
point more to the dependence of success or failure upon 
the efficiency of men charged with management.” 

The inquiry produced a mass of information as to the 
work of technical and art schools; gave the views of 
local education authorities, and included a special report 
made by the Federation of British Industries as a result 
of a special inquiry made by the Federation among its 
members. Finally, it asked the Board to accept its 
findings as strong evidence for a very much wider and 
deeper inquiry than had yet been made. When its report 
was presented the Minister for Education issued his reply, 
in which he adumbrated his future policy which has 
now begun with the establishment of two Committees 
of Inquiry into Engineering and Salesmanship. 

Co-ordination of the Results of these Committees. 
The Minister of Education stated that he would decide on 
his policy when he had before him at least the results of 
the Hadow, the Malcolm, and the Emmott Committees. 

These reports were finally placed before the Minister, 
and he outlined his policy as mentioned above. 

WIRELESS. 

The newest of educational instruments is the “wire- 
less,” and already the evidence of the vast educational 
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work done in this way is overwhelming. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation have not been slow to dis- 
cover the enormous influence of broadcasting in education 
of all kinds. 

It has set up definite machinery : (1) the Council for 
Broadcast Adult Education (Chairman, His Grace the 
Archbishop of York), (2) the Council for School Broad- 
casting (Chairman, The Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher). 

These councils, subdivided into various committees (e.g. 
Programmes and Publications Committee), prepare edu- 
cational policies and programmes of talks to organized 
listening groups, etc., and to schools. 

The Council's organ is The Listener , which devotes 
most of its space to the reproduction of talks. 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE CHILDREN ACTS 

The Children Act, 1908, consolidated 38 previous Acts. 
The Factor}?' and Workshop Acts, the Coal Mines and 
Metalliferous Mines Acts, the Elementary Education 
Acts, and other statutes, all show in their earlier stages 
the utmost reluctance to grant the most elementary 
justice, much less mercy, towards the child. Thus, it was 
not until 1842 that boys below 10 and girls and women 
were prohibited to work below the ground in mines. 

A Division of the Home Office has been constituted 
to deal with questions relating to children, particularly 
reformatory and industrial schools, children's courts, 
probation officers, cruelty to children, and street trading. 

Throughout the Act the word “ child ” means a person 
under the age of 14 years, whilst a “ young person ” 
means a person who is 14 years or upwards and under 
the age of 16 years. 

PART L INFANT LIFE PROTECTION. 

This part of the Act repealed the Infant Life Protection 
Act, 1897, and re-enacted it with additions. 

The Central Administration of this part of the Act 
was handed over to the Ministry of Health by Order in 
Council as from 1st July, 1919. 

The Local Authorities, since 1st April, 1930, are the 
councils of counties and county boroughs as regards func- 
tions under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918. 
Where the council of a district have established a 
Maternity and Child Welfare Committee, the functions 
are discharged, in that district, by the council of the 
district and not by the county council. 
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The local authority appoints Infant Protection Visitors 
and in addition, or in lieu thereof, may authorize persons, 
male or female, to exercise the powers voluntarily. The 
visitors must satisfy themselves as to the proper nursing 
and maintenance of the infants, and advise and give 
directions as to their treatment. 

Persons receiving, removing, or relinquishing one or 
more infants under the age of 7 years to nurse for reward 
are required to give notice to the local authority within 48 
hours. The penalty for not giving notice is imprisonment 
for not exceeding six months, or a fine not exceeding £25 ; 
and forfeiture of the lump sum (if any) paid as a reward 
for nursing, or such less sum as the court may deem just. 

No person having the care of a child for reward has 
an insurable interest, under the Assurance Companies 
Acts, in the life of such child. This was an enactment 
on a matter never before dealt with in legislation. 

PART II. PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

The pioneer movement in this connection was made 
in Liverpool by prominent Nonconformists and Catholics. 
It resulted, in 1881, in the formation of the first Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the Chairman 
of which was Mr. Frederick Agnew. This was the 
basis of the National Society founded by the Reverend 
Benjamin Waugh in 1884. In 1884 the Liverpool 
Corporation framed by-laws under Section 23 of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, under which no child 
under the age of 13 was permitted to sell anything in 
the streets after 9 p.m. in the summer, or 7 p.m. in the 
winter, and no child under the age of 9 was allowed to 
sell at all. In 1889 the first Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act was passed, followed by an amending 
Act in 1894. In the following year, Liverpool established 
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the Police-aided Clothing Association, to provide cloth- 
ing for poor and destitute children selected by the police. 
In 1897, the question was again under the consideration 
of a Special Committee, and in 1898 Liverpool obtained 
a private Act of Parliament which prohibited children 
under 11 years of age from trading in the streets. All 
boys under 14 years of age and all girls under 16 years 
of age who desired to take part in street trading had 
to be licensed for that purpose, and no licensed child 
was permitted to trade after 9 p.m. They were to be 
properly clothed, not to obstruct pedestrians, nor to 
enter a public house. The latter provision was inserted 
by the House of Lords. In 1902, further recommend- 
ations were approved and embodied in a Bill which 
became the Employment of Children Act, 1903. This 
was a general measure, but it did not contain many 
of the sections of the Liverpool Act, and, consequently, 
was not a success. In 1904 the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act was passed, amending and consolidating 
the previous Acts. 

By the Children Act, 1908, the Act of 1904 was 
repealed in certain particulars and in others amended 
and added to. It made provision for the punishment of 
persons guilty of cruelty to children and young persons, 
including direct ill-treatment, assault, abandonment, or 
exposure ; of causing the death of infants by suffocation 
by persons over 16 years ; and of other offences in 
relation to children and young persons, including causing 
them to beg, or under pretext of singing, playing, per- 
forming, offering anything for sale, or otherwise asking 
or receiving alms. If a child under 7 loses its life by 
being left in a room containing an open fire grate, not 
sufficiently protected, the person who has charge of it 
is liable to a fine not exceeding £10. The Act also 
provides punishment for allowing children to be in 
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brothels, or causing, encouraging, or favouring the seduc- 
tion or prostitution or carnal knowledge of a girl under 
the age of 16 years. 

Power is conferred on the court and constables to 
bind over a person having the custody of a young girl ; 
to take offenders into custody ; to detain a child or 
young person in a place of safety ; to order detention of 
habitual drunkards ; and to dispose of a child or young 
person by order of the court. 

The Secretary of State may cause to be visited and 
inspected, by persons appointed by him, any institution 
supported by voluntary contributions for the reception 
of poor children or young persons. These visitors may 
be voluntary. 

PART III. JUVENILE SMOKING. 

Part III of the Act forbids the sale of cigarettes or 
cigarette papers to any child under the age of 16, unless 
he happens to be in the employment of a tobacco firm, 
or is a boy messenger in uniform employed by his com- 
pany to make such purchases. 

The sale of tobacco in any other form is likewise for_ 
bidden, except that the seller will not be guilty of an 
offence if he did not know and had no reason to believe 
that the tobacco was for the use of the child. Any 
constable or park keeper must seize any tobacco in the 
possession of any child under sixteen years whom he 
finds smoking in any street or public place, and he has 
power to search any boy so found smoking. If it can 
be proved that any automatic machine for the sale of 
tobacco on any premises is being largely used by 
children under sixteen, the owner of the machine or the 
person on whose premises the machine is kept may be 
ordered either to remove the machine or to prevent its 
being used by children. 
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PART IV. REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

This part is the backbone of the whole Act. It repealed 
the existing Reformatory and Industrial Schools Acts 
and re-enacted them with amendments and additions. 
It was a great advance, even to amalgamate them 
into one Act. Ragged Schools were the first type of 
these institutions. In 1756 the Marine Society founded 
an institution for the protection of the children of 
convicts. In 1776 the Philanthropic Society was given, 
under conditional pardon, the custody of boys who 
had been sentenced to transportation or long terms 
of imprisonment. In 1818 John Pounds founded a 
Ragged School at Portsmouth. He was followed by 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie in Glasgow, and Father (afterwards 
Monsignor) Nugent and the Reverend (afterwards Canon) 
T. Major Lester in Liverpool. These efforts resulted 
in the establishment of certified schools throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

A Certified School means a reformatory or industrial 
school which is certified in accordance with the Children 
Act, 1908. Children are committed by the Justices 
who, in conjunction with the local authority, decide to 
which school the child shall be sent. 

A Reformatory School means a school for seniors, 
between the ages of 12 and 16, to which are sent for 
industrial training youthful offenders convicted of an 
offence, punishable, in the case of an adult, with penal 
servitude or imprisonment, and who would, if adults, 
have served a term in prison. In these schools the actual 
delinquents are lodged, clothed, fed, and taught. The 
period of detention is from 3 to 5 years, but none of them 
is detained beyond 19 years of age. They remain under 
supervision until 19 years of age. In 1854 the Young 
Offenders Act was passed, providing for vagrants under 
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15, and giving the Home Secretary power to certify 
reformatory schools. In the same year the Redhill 
Farm Colony was founded by the Philanthropic Society. 
In 1856 was passed the Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools Act, which provided that young persons should 
not be sent to a school to which the parents objected 
if another was available. This was followed in 1866 by 
the Reformatory Schools Act, which repealed, con- 
solidated, and amended the previous Acts. In 1893 
Lord Leigh's Reformatory Schools Act raised the age 
from 10 to 12 years, and the term of admission from 2 to 
3 years as a minimum. This Act was followed by the 
Reformatory Schools Act, 1899, which made it illegal 
to sentence a youthful offender to penal servitude. 
The Youthful Offenders Act, 1901, made certain regula- 
tions, tending to reduce the number of very young 
offenders who would have been sent to reformatories 
rather than to industrial schools, and gave powers to a 
court to make an order on the parent or guardian for 
contribution to the child’s support, payment to be 
enforced summarily as a civil debt. 

An Industrial School means a school for juniors 
under the age of 14, in which industrial training is 
provided, and children are lodged, clothed, fed, and 
taught. These schools are intended for children who 
may not actually have committed an offence, but whose 
circumstances are such that if left in their surroundings 
they are likely to join the delinquent population. The 
legislation relating to industrial schools commenced 
with the Young Offenders Act, 1854, which enabled a 
Sheriff or Magistrate to commit vagrant children, even 
though they had not been charged with an offence. 
The Industrial Schools Act for England and Wales, 1857, 
provided that children above 7 and under 14 years of 
age convicted of vagrancy might be committed to a 
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certified school. The Inspectors were appointed by the 
Home Office. In 1861 was passed the Consolidating 
Act, which enlarged the scope of the previous Acts. 
In 1866 was passed the Industrial Schools Act, which 
embodied most of the previous provisions, and by new 
regulations provided that a child under 14 years of age, if a 
destitute orphan, or if having a surviving parent under- 
going penal servitude or imprisonment, could also be sent to 
these schools. The age limit was raised fromlS to 16 years. 

These Acts provide for children beyond the control 
of their parents, for refractory children in a Poor Law 
Institution, and for the enforcement of school attendance 
orders under the Education Act, 1921. Reformatory 
and industrial schools overlap in that an actual 
delinquent under 12 years and not previously convicted 
may be sent to an industrial school. The period of deten- 
tion must not be beyond 16 years of age, while they 
remain under the supervision of managers until 18 years 
of age. Children liable to be sent under the old Acts 
were those found wandering or not under proper 
guardianship. The Children Act, 1908, provides that any 
person may bring before a Petty Sessional Court any 
child apparently under the age of 14 who is found 
begging or receiving alms ; is found wandering ; is found 
destitute, not being an orphan ; is under care of a parent 
or guardian who is criminal or drunken ; is the daughter 
of a father convicted of an offence in respect of any of 
his children under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1885 ; frequents the company of a reputed thief or 
common or reputed prostitute ; is lodging or residing 
in a house used by a prostitute for prostitution. The 
police are now required to take proceedings in these cases. 
There are also industrial training-ships, such as the 
Wellesley at South Shields, to which magistrates may 
commit children under Section 58 of the Act. 
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A Day Industrial and Truant School means a school 
where the children do not reside, but where they receive 
one or more meals per day, their elementary education, 
and a certain amount of industrial training. The system 
was introduced by the Elementary Education Act, 1876. 
The majority of these schools are owned and managed 
by voluntary bodies. The responsibility of finding and 
bringing the children before the court rests with the 
local education authority and the police. 

The Education (Institution Children) Act, 1923, 
provides for contributions being made by the local 
education authority of the area to which children belong, 
who are receiving education in an area other than that 
to which they belong, to the local education authority 
of the area in which the children are educated. 

The Local Authority for industrial schools is the local 
education authority ; and for reformatory schools the 
Council of a County or County Borough. 

The Central Authority. The reformatory and 
industrial schools of Great Britain are administered by 
Inspectors appointed by the Home Secretary. Both 
classes of schools are voluntary, being maintained by 
private associations or local authorities. 

Finance. If a voluntary school, one-half mainten- 
ance cost is provided by grant from Home Office. The 
other half of the net expenditure is met by contribu- 
tions from local authorities by means of a flat rate fixed 
yearly (at present 12s.), payments by parents and guar- 
dians, profits from industrial work, and charitable sub- 
scriptions and donations. The committing authorities 
fix the payments the parents shall make towards the 
expenses of maintenance, and the amount is collected 
generally by the Police on behalf of the Chief Inspector 
of Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 
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PART V. JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 

The two principal changes made by this part of the 
Act are that juvenile offenders are distinguished from 
the adult, and that the parent or guardian is made 
responsible for the offences of the child. 

A child may not be sentenced to imprisonment nor 
penal servitude for any offence, nor committed to prison 
in default of payment of a fine, damages, or costs. 
A young person may not be sentenced to penal servitude 
nor to imprisonment for any offence, nor committed to 
prison in default of payment unless he is too unruly 
to be sent to a place of detention. Sentence of death 
may not be pronounced nor recorded against a child 
or young person, but he or she may be sentenced 
to be detained during His Majesty's pleasure in such 
place and under such conditions as the Secretary of 
State may direct. 

Juvenile Courts. One of the most noteworthy 
features of this part of the Act is the provision of 
Juvenile Courts, whereby, in cases of charges against or 
relating to children or young persons, the magistrate sits 
in a separate room or at a special time. Provision is also 
made for preventing persons under 16 from associating 
with adults charged with offences. To such Juvenile 
Courts only the necessary parties, legal advisers, and 
Press representatives are allowed admission. A separate 
rota of magistrates is recommended by the Home Office. 
In certain States of America there are magistrates for 
the purpose, as at Denver, Colorado. The first Children's 
Court, with a Probation Officer, was established at 
Birmingham. The Juvenile Courts Act, 1921, has 
secured an advance both in the treatment of children 
and in the co-operation of women in public affairs. 

The methods of dealing with children or young persons 
charged with any offence are summarized in Section 107 
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of the Children Act, 1908, and must be taken into con- 
sideration at the trial. 

The case may be dealt with — 

(a) By dismissing the charge ; or 

(b) By discharge on recognizance ; or 

(s) By discharge and placing under supervision of 
probation officer ; or 

In certain cases only — 

(d) By whipping in indictable cases only ; or 

(e) By order to pay fine, damages, or costs ; or 

(f) By order on parent or guardian to pay fine, 

damages, or costs ; or 

(g) By order on parent or guardian to give security 

of good behaviour of offender ; or 

(h) By committal to care of relative or other fit 

person; or 

(i) By committal to industrial school ; or 

( j ) By committal to reformatory school ; or 

(k) By committal to place of detention ; or 

(/) By sentence of young person to imprisonment; 
or 

(m) By dealing with the case in any other legal 
manner. 

The Court may ma.ke an order on the parent or 
guardian to contribute towards the cost of maintenance. 

Places of Detention. Places of detention must be 
provided by every police authority. To them a child 
or young person who is on remand or committed for 
trial may be committed, and to them a child or young 
person may be sentenced for punishment instead of 
to prison. Such places must be either specially estab- 
lished, or the police authorities may arrange with the 
occupiers of already existing premises or institutions 
for their use. 

Probation of Offenders. The Probation of First 
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Offenders Act was passed in 1887, and a more effective 
Probation of Offenders Act, 1907, under which the 
Borstal Institutions have been developed. The Criminal 
Justice Act, 1925, Part I, provides for the appointment 
of one or more Probation Officers for every probation 
area, viz., every petty sessional division. Probation 
Committees are established for every petty sessional 
division and for every combined area so constituted by 
the Secretary of State. 

In 1922 the Home Secretary appointed an Advisory 
Committee to assist in the development of the probation 
system in England and Wales, and to advise him in the 
administration of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1907. 
In accordance with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on the Treatment of Young Offenders, the Home 
Secretary reconstituted the Advisory Committee in 
April, 1928, so as to consider the problems of the 
after-care of lads and girls leaving Home Office 
Schools and Borstal Institutions, as well as those on 
probation. 

PART VI. MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL. 

In the case of specified offences, Part VI of the Act 
confers powers upon the court to exclude everyone not 
directly concerned during the giving of evidence by a 
child or young person, should such a course be deemed 
advisable. It also prohibits children from being present 
in court during the trial of other persons ; prohibits 
marine store dealers and traders of that class from the 
purchase of old metal from any person apparently 
under 16 years of age ; the taking of pawns from children 
under 14 years (in London and Liverpool under 16 years 
of age). If any person gives, or causes to be given, 
intoxicating liquors (except for medicinal purposes or 
urgent cause) to children under the age of 5 years, 
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he is liable to a fine not exceeding £3. The Act imposes 
penalties on vagrants who prevent children over 5 years 
of age from receiving education. A licence holder allow- 
ing children in the bar of licensed premises, except during 
the hours of closing, is liable to a penalty of £3 for 
the first and £5 for every subsequent offence. The Act 
also provides for the cleansing of verminous children 
under order of the local education authority. 

THE ADOPTION OF CHILDREN ACT, 1926. 

This Act is based on the Reports of the Hopkinson 
and Tomlin Committees which reported in 1924. For- 
merly not only were the rights, liabilities, and duties of 
parents of legitimate children inalienable by act of the 
parents, but those of the mothers of illegitimate children 
were similarly inalienable. The Act is a long one and 
its machinery is largely concerned with the discretion of 
the High Court, to whom belongs the jurisdiction to make 
adoption orders. At an applicant’s option and subject 
to rules, the county court or any court of summary 
jurisdiction, within whose area either the applicant or 
the infant concerned resides, may be enabled to deal 
with applications for adoption orders. The Court may 
make postponements and interim orders for periods up 
to two years by way of experiments and require other 
safeguards in the interests of the child. The Registrar- 
General must establish and maintain at the General 
Register Office a register to be called the Adopted 
Children Register. 

THE LEGITIMACY ACT, 1926. 

This Act provides that where the parents of an 
illegitimate person marry or have married one another, 
whether before or after the commencement of the Act, 
the marriage shall, if the father of the illegitimate person 
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was or is at the date of the marriage, domiciled in Eng- 
land or Wales, render that person, if living, legitimate 
from the commencement of this Act, or from the date 
of the marriage, whichever last happens. Nothing in 
the Act shall operate to legitimate a person whose father 
or mother was married to a third person when the 
illegitimate person was born. 

THE CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS BILL, 1932, 

This Bill received a Second Reading in the House of 
Commons on 12th February, 1932. The main object of 
the Bill is to amend the existing law contained in the 
Children Act, 1908, and other statutes relating to the 
care and protection of neglected children and young 
persons and the treatment of young offenders. Its pro- 
posals aie based generally on the recommendation of 
the Committee on the Treatment of Young Offenders. 


SECTION VI 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


CHAPTER XXII 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

PART L POOR LAW* 

History of Poor Law. The beginning of the Poor Law 
is dealt with at length in Social Administration Including 
the Poor Law A The reasons for the great statute of 
Elizabeth, 1601, were the result of the abolition of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII, a series of bad harvests 
during the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Elizabeth, together with the debasement of the coinage, 
which increased the cost of living by reducing the 
purchasing power of the currency. The early Poor Law 
aimed just as much at suppressing vagabondage as at 
relieving distress. In making provision for the latter, 
it endeavoured to remove any excuse for the former. 
The Act, 43rd Elizabeth, 1601, instituted “ Overseers of 
the Poor,” who were to raise in each parish a stock 
11 for setting the poor on work,” to put poor children 
out as apprentices, and to furnish relief for the indigent 
poor. The churchwardens of every parish were, by 
the Act of 1601, ex-officio overseers of the poor for 
their parish, and these overseers were to include not 
less than two, nor more than four, “ substantial house- 
holders,” specially appointed as overseers each year by 
the Justices of the Peace. Each separate parish was 
required to maintain its own poor. 

The rise of the law of Poor Law settlement in accord- 
ance with the Act of 1662 gave the parish authorities 
1 Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 7s. 6d. net. 
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power to apply to two Justices of the Peace for an 
Order to remove from the parish, within 40 days after 
their arrival, all persons likely to become chargeable to 
the Poor Rate, unless they inhabited a tenement of 
the annual value of £10, or gave security to the 
satisfaction of the Justices. 

Orders for the removal of paupers were recklessly 
made. By refusing to build or allow to be built any 
cottages of less than £10 annual value, the landowners 
effectively kept down the increase of population within 
their parishes and sowed the seeds of the housing prob- 
lem in rural areas which has become so very acute in our 
own day. As a consequence, litigation between parishes 
became very prevalent and still continues between the 
Public Assistance authorities to-day, although the Local 
Government Act, 1929, has greatly diminished this. 

The necessity for a larger area to be taken for Poor 
Law purposes became apparent, and this was met by 
the creation of Guardians of the Poor and the early 
Unions under Gilbert's Act, 1782. Immediately after 
the passing of the Reform Act, 1832, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the administration of the 
Poor Laws. As a result of their Report, the Poor Law 
" Charter ” (the Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834) was 
passed. Parishes were combined into Unions, and the 
Overseers were relieved of the responsibility for poor 
relief. Boards of Guardians were created, and the 
central control was placed in the hands of Poor Law 
Commissioners, afterwards known as the Poor Law 
Board, which, in 1871, was merged into the Local 
Government Board. In 1919 the Ministry of Health 
took over the powers and duties of the Board. The 
Local Government Act, 1894, abolished the ex-officio 
Guardians, plural vote, elective property qualification, 
and proxies. Voting was to be by ballot at the 
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election of Board of Guardians, whose sanitary powers 
were transferred to the Rural District Council. Every 
Rural District Councillor was to represent his parish on 
the Board of Guardians of the Union within which his 
district is situated. On the 31st March, 1927, the office 
of Overseer was abolished under the Rating and Valua- 
tion Act, 1925, and his functions transferred to the 
Rating Authorities. In accordance with the Local 
Government Act, 1929, Part I, the Boards of Guardians 
were abolished as from the 1st April, 1930, and Public 
Assistance Authorities were constituted for county and 
county borough areas. 

PROPOSALS FOR REFORM OF THE POOR LAWS. 

A Royal Commission was appointed on the 4th 
December, 1905, to inquire into the working of the laws 
relating to the relief of poor persons in the United 
Kingdom, and into the various means which have been 
adopted outside of the Poor Laws for meeting distress 
arising from want of employment, particularly during 
periods of severe industrial depression. 

Two reports were published under date 4th February, 
1909, viz., the Majority Report, signed by 14 members, 
and the Minority Report, signed by 4 members. 

The chief reasons for reform, as stated in the reports, 
were that pauperism is as rife as it was 40 years 
before ; the expenditure on poor relief had grown out 
of all proportion to the number relieved ; the calibre 
and ability of the average Guardian was not high 
enough, through lack of interest in elections, so that 
business was mismanaged, and a great deal of distress 
was left untouched by the Poor Law ; and also that 
the Union bore no definite relation to the areas of other 
authorities who were performing functions overlapping 
the work of the Guardians. 
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There were certain Unanimous Recommendations, 
including those for the abolition of Boards of Guardians 
and the enlargement of the area of administration from 
the Union to the County and County Borough. 

Other unanimous recommendations were that classified 
institutions should be provided instead of the general 
mixed workhouse, and that charitable aid should be 
organized. Improved administration of out relief should 
be undertaken and Old Age Pensions provided. Children 
should be removed from workhouses. Labour Exchanges 
should be established with a State insurance scheme 
against sickness and unemployment. It was also recom- 
mended that the central control should be extended, the 
number of higher officials increased, and that the Un- 
employed Workmen Act, 1905, should be discontinued. 

The Majority Recommendations (other than the above) 
included the creation of Public Assistance Authorities 
instead of Boards of Guardians, viz., Committees of County 
or County Borough Councils for administration purposes. 
These should set up Public Assistance Committees to 
be partly nominated by Urban and Rural District 
Councils and Voluntary Aid Councils to deal with 
applicants. There should also be established Voluntary 
Aid Councils and Voluntary Aid Committees to act as 
intermediaries between public assistance and charity. 
County and Local Medical Assistance Committees should 
be created to provide medical relief on a provident basis. 
Institutional treatment should be curative and restora- 
tive, with periodical revision of cases. Outdoor relief 
should be adequate to needs, subject to careful super- 
vision, the case paper system should be adopted, and a 
Public Assistance Service should be established with 
qualifying examinations for higher positions. 

The Minority Recommendations (other than the 
above) included the provision that the non-able-bodied 
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should be dealt with by existing committees of the 
County and County Borough Councils, viz., Education 
Committee : children of school age ; Health Committee : 
sick and permanently incapacitated, infants under 
school age, aged needing institutional care ; Asylums 
Committee : mentally defective of all grades and ages , 
and Pensions Committee : aged to whom pensions are 
awarded. These Committees should be supervised by 
the appropriate Government Departments. The able- 
bodied should be dealt with by an authority charged 
only with this specific duty. Unemployment should 
be under the control of a Minister for Labour charged 
with the duties previously referred to, together with the 
training of unemployed and control of Parliamentary 
funds for national schemes, including afforestation. 
Registrars of Public Assistance should be appointed 
for local areas to prevent overlapping of services. 

County Councils Association Recommendations, The 
County Councils Association in 1911 devised a scheme 
of County Poor Law Committees constituted by the 
County Councils, with subordinate District Poor Law 
Boards. This scheme was approved by almost all the 
signatories of both the Majority and Minority Reports 
of the Royal Commission of 1909. 

The Local Government Committee (the Maclean Com- 
mittee) appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
reported in January, 1918. It recommended the abolition 
of Boards of Guardians and the Poor Law Unions, and 
the transference of the functions of these bodies to the 
County Councils and County Borough Councils. 

On the 27th May, 1925, the House of Commons 
resolved that legislation on the lines of the Maclean 
Report should be passed ; including “ a complete 
absorption of the existing Poor Law Authorities, and their 
functions in the county, borough, and district councils,” 
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GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS, 

Government proposals were issued in January, 1926. 
The objects which it was sought to attain were briefly — 

1 . The co-ordination and improvement of the provision 
for the prevention and treatment of ill-health, both in- 
stitutional]. y and otherwise, and the inclusion in this 
provision of all public assistance required for sickness, 
accident, and infirmity. 

In county boroughs a complete unification of the 
health services could be secured, and, as regards adminis- 
trative counties, there was contemplated a concentration 
in the Council of a general responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of health services in the hands of Borough and 
District Councils acting within the County. 

2. The co-ordination of all forms of public assistance, 
and especially an improved correlation between Poor 
Law relief and present unemployment benefit. 

3. The decentralization of the responsibility at present 
falling on the Minister of Health. 

4. The simplification of the financial relations between 
the Ministry and the local authorities, and the freeing 
of the local authorities from the financial restrictions 
in matters of detail, which are necessary concomitant 
of the present system. 

5. The correction of certain anomalies of historic 
origin, such as the association of the registration service 
(births, deaths, and marriages) with the provision for 
the relief of the poor. 

Further Government proposals for the reform of 
Local Government were published in June, 1928, as 
explained in Chapter II, and included recommendations 
respecting the administration of the Poor Law. The pro- 
posals were on the lines of those embodied in the Provis- 
ional Proposals circulated in January, 1926. Subsequently 
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the Local Government Act, 1929, was passed, Parts I and 
VII being concerned with the Poor Law. 

Central Control The Central Authority is the Minister 
of Health, who has comprehensive powers of regulating 
the action of the Public Assistance Authorities. The 
Minister supervises the general management of all 
matters relating to the execution of the Poor Laws by the 
issue of “General Orders,” and “Special Orders.” These 
“ Orders,” subject to a certain control, have in many 
cases the force and effect of a statute. The Minister 
advises the Public Assistance Authorities in their doubts 
and difficulties. He arbitrates between different Public 
Assistance Authorities or between an authority and its 
officers. This is especially important in deciding ques- 
tions of liability for pauper maintenance. The Minister 
appoints District Auditors who are civil servants of the 
State and who audit the accounts of local authorities 
as previously explained. These auditors have power to 
disallow all payments which are illegal, and to surcharge 
those members of the authorities who voted in favour 
of the resolution directing the illegal payment, or the 
persons responsible therefor. 

Local Authority. The local administration of the 
Poor Law was reconstituted as from the 1st April, 1930, 
in accordance with the Local Government Act, 1929. 

A Public Assistance Authority is a corporate body 
with perpetual succession and a common seal. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1929. 

The object of Part I is to secure more efficient and 
economical service in the administration of the Poor 
Law and, at the same time, to meet the new conditions 
which will arise as a result of the rating reform. 

The main alterations in the existing law and practice 
of poor law administration which arise out of the transfer 
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of Boards of Guardians to the Councils of counties and 
county boroughs, may be outlined as follows — 

1. As from 1st April, 1930, the functions of the 
Poor Law authorities were transferred to the Councils 
of counties and county boroughs. Each County and 
County Borough is a complete unit, but areas may be 
combined for any purpose. 

2. Within six months after the passing of the Act, the 
Council of every County and County Borough was re- 
quired to prepare, and submit to the Minister of Health in 
anticipation of the date of the Act coming into opera- 
tion, a scheme of administrative arrangements for the 
discharge of its new functions. 

3. Such schemes included provisions — 

(a) For the delegation or reference of any new 
functions (apart from the power of raising a rate or of 
borrowing money) either to an existing committee of 
the Council or to a committee specially constituted 
for the purpose. The committee is called the Public 
Assistance Committee , and may contain non-members 
of the council up to one-third of the total membership 
of the Committee. 

(b) For the division of the county area into districts 
and for the establishment of local sub-committees of 
any committee to which any of the transferred func- 
tions are delegated or referred. These local sub- 
committees are known as Guardians Committees, 
consisting of — 

(i) Members of the district councils. 

(ii) Members of the county council for the elec- 
toral divisions in the area, to the extent of a 
maximum of one-third. 

(iii) Persons (not being elected members of the 
county councils and including women as well as 
men) appointed by the county council. 
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Every scheme was subject to the approval of the 

Minister of Health. 

The Guardians Committee deal with matters relating 
to applications for relief. The Sub-committee of the 
Public Assistance Committee of a County Borough can be 
apparently given any name, and be appointed for any 
purpose. The Sub-Committee must include women 
amongst their non-council members, and although it is 
not expressly laid down that ex-members of Poor Law 
authorities should be appointed, the Act states that 
“ regard shall be had to the desirability " of including 
such persons. It may be remarked that the designation 
" Guardians ” Committee is not a particularly happy one, 
and a more appropriate and less irritating title might 
have been selected. 

Voluntary bodies which had hitherto received grant 
aid from the Boards of Guardians, whether for assistance 
in individual case work or after-care, or for maintaining 
a Mutual Register of Assistance, have to look to these 
Councils for grant-aid. An opportunity is thus afforded 
for new effort to organize voluntary personal service work 
alongside Public Assistance and Guardians Committees. 

It is open to county or county borough Councils 
to delegate Poor Law functions transferred to them to 
existing committees. For example, assistance to mothers, 
and children under five years of age, might be a matter 
for the Maternity and Child Welfare Committee of the 
Council. The education of " Poor Law ” children might 
be dealt with by the Education Committees. The 
maintenance of children in institutions might be under- 
taken by such committees, but the cost would not attract 
an education grant from the Exchequer. 

Section 2 of the 1929 Act provides that [a) the func- 
tions of Guardians under Part I (Infant Life Protection) 
of the Children Act, 1908, shall be discharged by the 
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Councils of Counties and County Boroughs as functions 
under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918, except 
that where the Council of a district have established a 
Maternity and Child Welfare Committee, the said functions 
shall, in that district, be discharged by the Council 
of the district and not by the county council; and (b) 
functions relating to vaccination shall be discharged by 
the Councils of Counties and County Boroughs as func- 
tions relating to public health. Section 5 of the 1929 Act 
provides that an administrative scheme shall have regard 
to the desirability of securing that, as soon as circum- 
stances permit, all assistance which can lawfully be pro- 
vided otherwise than by way of poor relief shall be so 
provided. 

4. Where the Council of a county district is a local 
education authority or an authority for maternity and 
child welfare, the County Council have power, and it 
is expected that they will normally find it convenient 
to exercise it, to delegate to the Council of the county 
district the local handling of questions x elating to the edu- 
cation of Poor Law children and assistance to mothers and 
children under the age of five years, subject to such con- 
ditions as may be agreed between the two Authorities. 

5. Provision is made for the transfer of existing assets 
and liabilities of Poor Law authorities. 

Power is given for different Public Assistance authori- 
ties to combine for the provision of an institution which 
neither singly might be able to afford, but which may be 
essential in isolated cases. Express power is given to 
the county councils for the provision of hospitals and 
maternity homes, or for the making of subscriptions or 
donations to existing hospitals and institutions. 

6. Separate accounts are kept by the Council of every 
County Borough of their receipts and expenditure in 
respect of the functions transferred to them under the 
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1929 Act and audited by the District Auditor of the 
Ministry of Health. 

The scheme in relation to the Poor Law applies to 
London, subject to modifications resulting from the 
different arrangements in the Metropolis, for education 
and maternity and child welfare. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Board has ceased to exist and the London 
County Council will become responsible for the service 
maintained by the Board. The Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund also ceased to exist as the cost of the relief 
of the poor will be spread over the County through the 
County Rate. 

Part VII relates to the transfer of property liabilities 
and officers from the Guardians to the Councils, and deals 
with the questions of the adjustment of the ownership 
of Poor Law property, conditions of transfer of officials, 
and the determination of matters connected with com- 
pensation and superannuation. 

There were at the time of the passing of the 1929 Act 
outstanding some £6,000,000 borrowed by Boards of 
Guardians under the authority of the Ministry of Health 
and under mortgage of their revenues, of which sum no 
less than £4,000,000 was owing by four Unions. The Act 
provides that the responsibility of the loans shall be 
transferred to the counties and county boroughs, that they 
shall be paid over a period of fifteen years instead of ten 
as at present, that no interest shall be charged, and that, 
where the annual charge for repayment would amount to 
more than the equivalent of a 9d. rate on the reduced rate- 
able value, the balance shall be remitted by the Treasury. 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages. In addition to these 
duties, the Guardians appointed and paid the Registrar 
of Births and Deaths, who were the officers appointed 
to administer the Registration of Births, etc., Act, 1874. 
The Poor Law Union constituted the district for the 
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registration of births, deaths, and marriages, presided 
over by a Superintendent Registrar, who was usually (but 
not always) the Clerk to the Guardians. The Registrars 
of Marriages were appointed by the Superintendent 
Registrar. Each Union was divided into as many sub- 
districts as the Registrar-General deemed necessary, 
and a registrar was appointed for each by the Board of 
Guardians. Both the Superintendent Registrar and the 
Registrars might be dismissed by the Registrar-General, 
who has his office in Somerset House, London, and is 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Health. 

Owing to the supersession of boards of guardians under 
Part I of the Local Government Act, 1929, it was neces- 
sary to transfer to the newly-constituted authorities the 
duty of employing and paying registration officers. 

Part II of the Local Government Act, 1929, provides 
for the transfer of the functions of the Guardians under 
the Registration Acts to councils of counties and county 
boroughs. Registration officers derive their remuneration 
entirely from the fees received, and the changing times 
have seriously affected their position. It is, therefore, 
provided that on a vacancy occurring in the office of the 
registration officer the office shall become a salaried one, 
and, further, that existing officers may apply to become 
salaried officers. In the event of the office becoming a 
salaried one, the fees received will be paid to the Council. 
The Minister of Health may increase by not exceeding 
50 per cent any of the fees fixed by the Registration 
Acts, but in the case of a registration officer who has not 
elected to become a salaried officer, any increase of fees 
received as the result of an order of the Ministry of Health 
must be paid to the Council concerned. Although the 
functions under this Part of the Act were transferred on 
the 1st April, 1930, schemes for the full reorganization of 
districts and administration for the purposes of the 
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Registration Acts were not required from the Councils 
until the 1st April, 1932. 

Meetings. Meetings of the Public Assistance Authority 
are usually held weekly, but an extraordinary meeting 
may be called on the requisition of the Chairman and an 
agreed number of members. 

Committees. The Public Assistance Authority acts 
principally through committees. The committees of a 
typical provincial Board include Finance and General 
Purposes, House Visiting, Infirmary Visiting, Women's, 
Children's (Scattered) Homes, Boarding-out, District 
Relief Works. The Relief Committee considers each case 
upon the report of the Relieving Officer and the applicant 
may be called upon to appear in person. The various insti- 
tutions are also under the control of separate committees. 

Powers and Duties. The principal duty of the Public 
Assistance Authority is to administer the Poor Laws 
within the area over which it has control. In December, 
1926, the Joint Committee of the Houses of Parliament 
unanimously decided that it was desirable to proceed 
with the Consolidation of the Poor Laws, for which a Bill 
had been introduced into the House of Lords. Subse- 
quently the Poor Law Act, 1927, was passed* Conse- 
quent on the coming into operation of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, Part I of the Poor Law Act, 1927, 
was incorporated into Part I of the 1929 Act and 
afterwards included in the Poor Law Act, 1930, which 
came into operation on 1st April, 1930. The administra- 
tion is uniform and the statutes are the least permissive 
of any Local Government Law. 

Principles of Poor Relief. The Public Assistance Com- 
mittee decide on the form of relief to be given in accord- 
ance with the principles of poor relief contained in the 
Orders and Statutes. The principles of poor relief under 
the Poor Laws may be summarized as follows. 
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(а) Relief is provided by the State for its own protec- 
tion and as a remedy against the evils of destitution. 
Destitution implies that a subject is for the time being 
without material resources directly available and 
appropriate for satisfying his physical needs, whether 
actually existing or likely to arise immediately. By 
physical needs are meant such needs as must be satisfied 
in order to maintain life, or in order to obviate, mitigate 
or remove causes endangering life or likely to endanger 
life or impair health or bodily fitness for self-support. 

(б) The relief provided should be repressive, by making 
it morally repulsive, and severe in the treatment of the 
idle, immoral, and vicious. 

(c) Remedial provision should be made to rear, 
educate, and train children who are without proper 
protection and care. Certain relatives are liable for the 
maintenance of persons who are destitute. 

Method of Poor Relief. The relief provided is indoor, 
outdoor, or medical relief. 

By the Public Assistance Order, 1930, all rales, 
orders, and regulations relating to the relief of the poor, 
whether general or special, save those set out below, 
were rescinded as from the 1st April, 1930. The addi- 
tional orders which are still operative are : Relief Regula- 
tion Order, 1930 ; Public Assistance (Certificate of Charge- 
ability) Order, 1930; Public Assistance Accounts 
(County Councils) Regulations, 1930; Accounts (Bor- 
oughs and Metropolitan Boroughs) Regulations, 1930; 
Poor Law Institutions (Mental Defectives) Order, 1917. 

Indoor or Institutional Relief is maintenance 
supplied in accordance with the Public Assistance 
Order, 1930. Such relief is provided in institutions 
such as general workhouses or institutions, workhouse 
infirmaries or separate infirmaries, district sick asylums, 
homes for aged poor, and casual wards. Provision is 
made for children in district or separate schools, scattered 
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homes, and by boarding out. Children under three years 
of age are excluded from institutions in which other 
paupers are treated, and cottage homes and special or 
joint institutions are provided. 

The Outdoor Relief or Domiciliary Aliment or 
Home Assistance is maintenance wholly or in part by 
means of an allowance in accordance with the Relief 
Regulation Order, 1930. It includes also payment of 
funeral expenses, allowance in money or kind to widows, 
women deserted by their husbands or whose husbands 
are in the Army or Navy, payment of expenses of 
children attending Poor Law schools, or the provision 
of w’ork for able-bodied males. Relief on loan may be 
granted, and this has constituted an important feature 
in certain areas during the current industrial depression. 

Medical Relief is all medical and surgical attendance 
and treatment and all matters and things supplied by 
or on the recommendation of the Medical Officer. 
Medical attendance on sick persons in their own homes 
is given by the District Medical Officer on receipt of an 
order from the Relieving Officer. 

The Unemployment Insurance Needs Test is an 
additional duty which has been placed under the Public 
Assistance Authorities as the result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on National Expenditure which 
issued its Report in July, 1931, and whose proposals 
incorporated with those of the Interim Report of the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment were incorporated 
in the National Economy Act, 1931, and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (No. 3) Act, 1931. 

Officers of Senior Grade are appointed subject to, and 
cannot be dismissed without, the approval of the Minis- 
try of Health. Such officers include the Clerk and 
Treasurer of the Authority, the Master, Matron, and 
Chaplain of the workhouse or institution, Relieving 
Officers appointed to inquire into and report upon all 
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applications for relief, Medical Superintendents, and 
officers of the poor law infirmaries, together with such other 
officers as the Public Assistance Authority think necessary. 

The Expenses of the Public Assistance Authority are 
collected as part of the General Rate. The authority 
may recover relief either wholly or in part from recipients 
and certain relatives. (Act 1930, Sect. 20.) 

Relief may be given by way of loan in accordance 
with Sect. 49 of the Act of 1930. 

Loans for works of a permanent character may be 
approved, and are repayable within a period of not 
exceeding 60 years. 

The Accounts of the Public Assistance Authority are 
made up yearly to 31st March in accordance with the 
Audit (Local Authorities, etc.) Act, 1922, and the 
Accounts (Boroughs and Metropolitan Boroughs) Regu- 
lations, 1930. The Accounts are subject to audit by the 
District Auditor of the Ministry of Health. 

RIGHTS OF INSPECTION. 

Public Assistance Accounts of County Boroughs are 
treated in the same way as County Council Accounts, 
and the provisions of the Public Health Acts and 
Municipal Corporation Acts as to the inspection of 
accounts apply to County Councils, and therefore to all 
Public Assistance Accounts. 

SCOTLAND. 

There are no Boards of Guardians in Scotland, the 
administration of the Poor Law being in the hands of 
County Councils (see Chapter XXX). 

IRELAND. 

Boards of Guardians administer the Poor Law and 
the Free Service of Medical Treatment, which is available 
for paupers and non-paupers alike. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

MENTAL TREATMENT 

The Classes of persons who come within the Lunacy Acts, 
1390 to 1922, and the Mental Treatment Act, 1930, 
include those who are of unsound mind or mentally 
infirm. 

The Central Authorities include — 

The Lord Chancellor, who is responsible for judicial 
functions. 

The Minister of Health, who is responsible to 
Parliament for the work of the Board of Control. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy, who are now merged 
in the Board of Control (see below). 

A Master in Lunacy, who is assisted by an officer 
termed the Assistant Master in Lunacy, as provided by 
the Lunacy Act, 1922, and the Visitors in Lunacy 

The Board of Control. This was established by the 
Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, and reorganized by the 
Mental Treatment Act, 1930. 

The Board of Control consists of the Chairman (who 
is a paid commissioner), appointed by the Minister of 
Health, and not more than four other Senior Paid Com- 
missioners, at least one being a woman. Of these, one 
must be a Legal Commissioner, appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor from amongst barristers or solicitors of five 
years’ standing; and two are Medical Commissioners, 
appointed by the Minister of Health, who must be duly 
qualified medical practitioners of at least five years’ 
standing. 

The Board of Control is a Corporate Body, with 
perpetual succession and a common seal. 

The duties of the Board of Control include supervision 
483 
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of the administration by the local authorities ; certification 
and approval of premises ; provision and maintenance of 
State institutions ; and such other powers and duties of 
the Board as may be assigned, including the preparation 
of annual and other reports. 

Lunatics, now known as Persons of Unsound Mind , 
are detained in — 

(a) County and borough mental hospitals. 

(b) Registered hospitals receiving persons of unsound 
mind. 

(c) Houses licensed for the purpose. 

(d) State institutions, viz. — 

(i) Criminal mental hospitals. 

(ii) Royal Naval and Military hospitals. 

(iii) Institutions of the Board of Control. 

(e) Public Assistance institutions in which there are 
any persons of unsound mind, imbeciles, or idiots. 

(/) Houses scattered over the country providing for 
not more than one patient. 

The Local Authority is (generally) the Council of 
the county or county borough, who must, provide 
accommodation for its rate-aided patients of unsound 
mind. The local authority is required to appoint the 
Committee for the Care of the Mentally Defective 
for the purposes of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913. 
This Committee is to consist of members of the Council, 
or other persons having special knowledge and experience 
with respect to the care, control, and treatment of de- 
fectives. The number of members of the Committee is 
determined by the Council, which must not be less than 
seven, except when such Committee is not appointed 
under Section 7 (5) of the Mental Treatment Act, 1930, 
as the Visiting Committee under that Act. Some mem- 
bers must be women, and the majority must be members 
of the Council. 
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Visiting or Mental Hospitals Committee. This Com- 
mittee is to consist of not less than seven members (Act, 
1930), and appointed by the local authority, or in the 
case of a joint mental hospital, by each local authority 
interested, and its members are known as visitors. The 
duties include the management of the mental hospital, 
the making of rules and regulations for its government, 
and the appointment and dismissal of officers, including 
(i) Chaplain, (ii) Medical Officer, (iii) Superintendent, 
(iv) Clerk, (v) Treasurer. 

When a local authority has appointed one or more 
Visiting or Mental Hospital Committees, then, if 
the Council of the authority so determines, either the 
Visiting or Mental Hospital Committee (with the addi- 
tion of at least two women) may act as the Committee 
for the Care of the Mentally Defective ; or alternatively 
the Visiting or Mental Hospital Committee (without 
addition) may represent the Council on the Committee 
for the Care of Mentally Defective. 

The powers of the local authority under the Act 
(except the power of raising a rate or borrowing money) 
may stand referred to the Committee. 

The Lancashire Mental Hospitals Board is the 
local authority for the area of the Board, and the pro- 
visions of the Lancashire County (Lunatic Asylums and 
other Powers) Act, 1891, as to expenses, borrowing, 
accounts, and audit apply accordingly. 

Joint Committees or Joint Boards may be constituted 
with the approval of the Minister of Health. 

Duties of Local Authority. The first duty of a local 
authority is to ascertain which persons within their area 
are defectives, and subject to be dealt with under 
Section 2 (1) (5) of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913; that 
is to say: (1) Defectives who are found neglected, aban- 
doned, and without visible means of support or cruelly 
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treated; (2) defectives found guilty of crime or found 
liable to be ordered to be sent to an industrial school; 
(3) habitual drunkards; (4) children notified by the 
education authorities as incapable of receiving benefit 
in a special school or without detriment to other children. 

The classes of persons who are mentally defective 
and are defectives within the meaning of the Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1913, are those persons whom two 
medical men are prepared to certify as coming within 
the definitions laid down for idiots, imbeciles, feeble- 
minded persons, and moral imbeciles. The Act came 
into operation on 1st April, 1914. 

The local authority cannot touch the following cases 
unless they are requested to do so in the manner provided 
by Sections 9, 16, and 30 (ii) of the 1913 Act, viz. : (1) 
persons already in prison or undergoing detention in 
a place of detention, or in a reformatory or industrial 
school or a mental hospital ; and (2) pauper mothers of 
illegitimate children. 

It is the duty of the local authority to provide suitable 
supervision for defectives. Without the consent of the 
Board of Control no person may undertake the care of 
more than one defective, elsewhere than in an institution, 
a certified house, or an approved home; and where a 
person undertakes the care of any defective, he must 
give notice thereof to the local authority and to the 
Board. This means that all defectives, except those 
who are maintained in their own families — which is 
permitted so long as they are maintained properly — 
come within the cognizance of the Board of Control 
and the local authority, and if necessity arises one or 
both of these bodies will have to take action. Where 
a defective is under the guardianship of another person 
in a private dwelling, the local authority may pay for 
his support. Anyone who has a friend in a mental 
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hospital can obtain his release on condition that he 
assumes responsibility for the patient. 

Where supervision affords insufficient protection, it 
is the duty of the local authority to send such persons 
to institutions, or make provision for their guardianship, 
and to provide suitable and sufficient accommodation 
for such persons when sent to such institutions. For 
this purpose they instruct their officer to bring a 
petition before a justice of the peace with a statement 
of particulars stating under which of the above classes 
the defective is subject to be dealt with, and accompanied 
by the two medical certificates. If the magistrate 
approves, he signs an order sending the defective to an 
institution, the name of which is specified in the order. 
The order lasts for one year, and is then renewed for 
another year ; after that it is renewed every five years. 
Local authorities may provide and manage institutions 
of their own. They may combine with other local 
authorities. In certain cases they may, by agreement, 
send a defective to a State institution and pay for his 
support or accommodation whilst there. Section 30 (e) 
of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, provides that any 
Council may maintain in an institution, or under guard- 
ianship, any defectives other than those for whom it is 
compelled to provide. This is subject to the restriction 
by Section 33, prohibiting a local authority from levying 
more than a halfpenny rate, plus 33-|%, under the Local 
Government Act, 1929, for its optional expenditure. 
Section 30 (ii) of the Act gives the Public Assistance 
Authority power to report to the Ministry of Health 
persons who are in receipt of relief who, in the opinion 
of the Board, are defectives subject to be dealt with 
under the Mental Deficiency Act as described above. In 
cases where a Public Assistance Authority or a combina- 
tion of authorities have provided an institution for 
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defectives with the approval of the Board of Control, 
under Section 37, the local authority may send a defective 
to such an institution and pay for the cost of his 
detention. Children and young persons are usually pro- 
vided for in special schools as explained in Chapter XIX. 

Other duties of the local authority are, if they think 
lit, to maintain or contribute towards the maintenance 
of such persons in an institution or approved home ; 
in case of death to provide, if it thinks fit, for the burial 
of persons who die in such institution or home. The 
local authority may appoint or employ sufficient officers 
or other persons to assist in the performance of the 
duties under the Act. The local authority are required 
to make to the Board of Control annual or such other 
reports as may be required. 

The Mental Deficiency (Amendment) Act, 1925, 
amends Section 7 of the Mental Deficiency Act, 1913, 
for the purpose of enabling a defective to be removed 
from an institution for the purpose of being placed under 
guardianship. It enacts by a new sub-section (2) of 
that section — 

2. (a) Where an order has been made that a defective be 

sent to an institution, the judicial authority which made the 
Order or any other judicial authority, or, where the original 
Order was not made by a judicial authority, any judicial 
authority may, on application being made for the purpose by the 
Board or by the local authority, and on being satisfied that the 
case is or has become one suitable for guardianship, order that 
the defective be placed under guardianship. 

Power is given by the Mental Treatment Act, 1930, 
for any person who is desirous of voluntarily sub- 
mitting himself to treatment for mental illness to make 
a written application to the person in charge of an 
institution. Power is also given by the same Act 
to lodge relatives and friends of patients. Persons 
may also be received for temporary treatment without 
certification. 
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Finance. The former grants made to local authorities 
for mental deficiency have been discontinued by the 
Local Government Act, 1929, and amalgamated in the 
new Block Grant. The local authorities are required to 
pay to Voluntary Agencies the amounts paid formerly 
by the Ministry of Health. 

Rates. The expenses of local authorities, in the 
case of the County Council, are met out of the County 
Fund, and in the case of the County Borough Council 
are defrayed out of the General Rate Fund. 

Loans. Money may be borrowed for a period not 
exceeding 60 years, subject to the consent of the Minister 
of Health. 

The Expenses of local authorities are defrayed under 
the principal Act, or the 1930 Act, as under : (a) in the 
case of a County Council not comprising the area of any 
other local authority, as expenses for general county 
purposes ; (b) in the case of other County Councils, as 
expenses for special county purposes ; (c) in the case of 
any other local authority, out of the General Rate Fund. 

Accounts. Separate accounts must be kept by the 
local authorities, made up to the 31st March, and are 
subject to audit by the District Auditor of the Ministry 
of Health, except in the case of boroughs. 

Annual Returns have to be made to the Board of 
Control which necessitates the division of the accounts 
into — 

(1) Mental Hospital Maintenance Account. 

(2) Building and Repairs Fund Account. 

(3) Farming and Gardening Account. 

Arrangements may be made with another authority 
or a joint mental hospital may be maintained. The local 
authority may provide accommodation for persons of 
unsound mind of the private class. 
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PROPOSALS FOR REFORM. 

A conference on lunacy administration was called 
by the Chairman of the Board of Control in January, 
1922. The conference passed unanimously resolutions 
in favour of [a) treatment without certification ; (b) 
co-operation for research ; (c) staffing arrangements ; and 
(d) Advisory Committees for areas to be created in 
England and Wales. In August, 1922, a report was 
issued by the Committee on the Administration of 
Public Mental Hospitals. It was recommended that the 
superintendent should be a medical practitioner ; that 
there should be visiting specialists ; that patients 
should be provided with occupation ; that after-care 
of patients should be provided ; and that the nursing 
service and the dietary should be improved. 

The Royal Commission on Lunacy Law and Administra- 
tion and Mental Disorder commenced to hear evidence 
in October, 1924. The Commission's terms of reference 
were — 

(1) To inquire, as regards England and Wales, into 
the existing law and administrative machinery in con- 
nection with the certification, detention, and care of 
persons who are, or are alleged to be, of unsound mind. 

(2) To consider, as regards England and Wales, the 
extent to which provision is, or should be, made for 
the treatment without certification of persons suffering 
from mental disorder, and to make recommendations. 

The Commission issued its Report in July, 1926. 

A formidable list of recommendations is classified under 
the headings of : (1) Certification and Treatment without 
Certification ; (2) Detention ; (3) Care ; (4) Private 
Institutions ; and (5) Local and Central Authorities. 

Those relating to local authorities are as follow — 

1. That the County Councils and County Borough 
Councils should be made responsible for providing 
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accommodation and maintaining therein all persons 
who, through mental disability, require to be detained 
under care at the public expense. 

2. That local authorities should have a duty to provide 
special accommodation for new cases. 

3. That in view of the additional powers and duties 
proposed for local authorities, an Exchequer grant in 
aid should be provided for the lunacy service ; and that 
it should be available under conditions which will ensure 
effective supervision by the Board of Control. 

4. That at least two members of every visiting com- 
mittee should be women, and that local authorities 
should be empowered to co-opt on visiting committees 
a limited number of persons who are not members of 
the local authority. 

5. That the Master’s office should be more regularly 
apprised of property in the hands of persons detained 
under care, and that suitable arrangements should be 
made for dealing with small estates. 

8. That the Board of Control should consist of a lay 
Chairman, a legal commissioner, a medical commissioner, 
and a woman commissioner who might be non-technical. 
It might, however, be found desirable to appoint two 
medical commissioners, one having experience of institu- 
tional administration, and the other possessing special 
scientific qualifications. The Board should remain a 
separate organization, subject to general control in 
matters of policy by the Ministry of Health, who is 
answerable to Parliament. 

7. That the Board of Control should supervise the 
new r services for the treatment of incipient cases without 
certification. With regard to the second of the terms of 
reference, the Commission recommend, inter alia , that — 

The Lunacy code should be re-cast with a view to securing 
that the treatment of mental disorder should approximate as 
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nearly to the treatment of physical ailments as is consistent 
with the special safeguards which are indispensable when the 
liberty of the subject is infringed ; that certification should be 
the last resort and not a necessary preliminary to treatment ; 
and that the procedure for certification should be simplified, 
made uniform for private and rate-aided cases, and dissociated 
from the Poor Law. 

Certain recommendations under other headings relate 
to duties which the local authorities might be required 
to carry out. Thus, it is recommended that local 
authorities, in addition to the periodical visits prescribed, 
should visit at least once a month for the purpose of 
seeing new patients and their admission documents, and 
should be empowered, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Control, to make provision for the after-care of patients. 

The Mental Deficiency Act, 1927, provides for the 
amendment and alteration of the definition of “ defec- 
tives ” in the Act of 1913, under which only persons 
mentally defective from birth or early age come within 
its scope. There was thus no power to deal with cases 
where the defectiveness arose at a later stage, which 
might particularly need the sort of care and treatment 
which can be provided in a mental deficiency colony. 
The Act brings within its scope of treatment all cases 
of “ mental deficiency,” whether innate or induced after 
birth by disease, injury, or other causes. Others who 
will come in are those not under proper care and control ; 
while the power of local authorities to provide suitable 
training for mental defectives is made explicit. 

The Mental Treatment Act, 1930, continues further the 
legislation based on the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Lunacy Law and Administration and Mental Disorder, 
and is incorporated in the text of this chapter. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The unemployment situation has not arisen suddenly, 
nor is it peculiar to this country. In 1907-8 unemploy- 
ment in some of the heavy industries reached figures 
comparable with those with which we are familiar, and 
was experienced in most trades. After the war there 
was a trade “boom,” but in 1921 there succeeded an 
intense industrial depression affecting all industries at 
first and continuing, with fluctuations, in several impor- 
tant industries up to the present time. 

In one month only since 1921, viz. April, 1926, has 
the number of unemployed persons been below a million. 

Causes of Unemployment fall into three main groups — 

(i) Those which spring from the organization of 
industry. 

(ii) Failures in industrial relations. 

(iii) Personal causes of unemployment. 

These causes, so complex and diffused, cannot be dealt 
with here at any length. For further explanation of the 
theories of the causes, the reader is referred to Social 
A dministration (Pitman) . 

It is extremely difficult to present an impartial picture 
of the causes of unemployment, but there was issued 
as a Blue Book in May, 1909, in connection with the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Dis- 
tress, an interesting report. The document embraces the 
results of inquiry made by Mr. (now Sir) A. D. Steel 
Maitland and Miss Rose Squire (His Majesty's Inspector 
of Factories) on the relation of industrial and sanitary 
■conditions to pauperism, together with a memorandum 
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on certain other points connected with the poor law sys- 
tem and its administration. The instructions defining 
the inquiry comprised ascertaining to what extent the 
prevalence of certain industrial and sanitary conditions 
contributed to pauperism. The investigators com- 
menced the inquiry in London, and then proceeded 
with their labours in other typical centres, such as Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, the Potteries, 
Bristol, etc. 

The report says : The deductions which we think may 
be fairly drawn from the facts which we have reported 
are that the conditions which we were called upon to 
investigate contribute to pauperism in London in the 
following order of degree — 

1. Casual and irregular employment. This, we believe, 
is the chief cause of pauperism. 

2. Bad housing conditions. These, in our opinion, 
contribute to pauperism through disease and demoraliza- 
tion. They are most important causes of pauperism, 
though less so than the first. 

3. Seasonal fluctuations in trade. Such fluctuations 
cause pauperism to the extent to which the seasonality 
partakes of a casual character. 

4. (a) Insanitary and unhealthy conditions of work- 
places. 

(b) Excessive hours of work. 

(c) Earnings habitually below what are required for 
healthy subsistence. 

These are important causes of poverty and suffering, 
but do not actively create paupers to any very marked 
extent. 

5. Dangerous trades. The aggregate effect of these is 
limited by the small number of persons employed in them 
in London, but of these they reduce an undue proportion 
to potential pauperism through preventible disease. 
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The conclusions arrived at with regard to provincial 
centres are in somewhat similar terms, with the addition 
that the inspectors had been unable to trace any con- 
nection between long hours of work and pauperism. 

One popular fallacy may be mentioned, namely, that 
personal incapacity or moral delinquency is a normal 
cause of unemployment. It should be recognized that 
whilst willing able-bodied workers are unemployed, the 
personal factor cannot be a cause of unemployment, 
although it may be the reason why certain persons are 
unemployed. It is also necessary to distinguish between 
the unemployed and the unemployable. The latter re- 
quire attention to their peculiar forms of invalidity. 
The former require work or maintenance. Unemploy- 
ment may be defined as “the condition arising out of 
the inability of willing able-bodied workers to find em- 
ployment at subsistence wages.” 

METHODS OF PUBLIC ACTION. 

It is also very important to recognize the difference 
between temporary depressions and permanent condi- 
tions causing unemployment. Whereas relief works may 
be an effective form of treatment for the former, it never 
can be for the latter. 

During the feudal period there was no unemployment 
problem. Landless or lordless men, who could not main- 
tain themselves otherwise, were required to find a kins- 
man with whom to be domiciled and kept, or else the 
folk-moot assigned them to a lord. In return for labour 
they received maintenance, protection, and a share of 
common pasture and waste. Carlyle, in Past and 
Present , represents Gurth, bom thrall of Cedric the 
Saxon, greatly pitied by Dryasdust and others, as hap- 
pier than many a Lancashire and Buckinghamshire man 
of these days. 
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The apparent unemployment which followed the break 
up of the manorial system cannot be regarded as real 
unemployment, but, rather, as a reaction against prior 
conditions. The Vagrancy Laws and Statutes of La- 
bourers were directed against the refusal to work under 
former conditions and not to deal with lack of employ- 
ment. The legislation making the giving of alms to the 
able-bodied punishable by imprisonment is proof of this 
fact. It is evident, however, that the problem of unem- 
ployment had its genesis in the transition from agricul- 
tural to industrial conditions. 

THE POOR LAWS AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

It is important to observe that the earliest laws for 
the relief of the poor made a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween the impotent and able-bodied, and provided a 
different form of treatment for each. The impotent had 
to be relieved, but the able-bodied had to be set to work 
upon stocks of material provided by the parochial 
authority for that purpose. The first workhouse was a 
factory for the destitute unemployed — hence its name. 
The test of destitution was the offer of the workhouse. 
From this developed the labour test, i.e. the performance 
of a task by the able-bodied as a necessary condition 
of relief. The abolition of this test, towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, was responsible for the worst 
period of demoralization which this country has known. 
Relief by allowance in aid of wages and the fixation of 
wages upon the bases of the price of wheat and the size 
of families, ousted the independent labourer, who joined 
the army of parish roundsmen in his turn, and encour- 
aged improvident marriages and large families by the 
poorest people. The Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws, 1832, solved this problem, to a large extent, by the 
re-introduction of the workhouse test, the setting up of 
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separate vagrant wards with a prescribed task to be 
performed before breakfast, and the introduction of the 
principle of less eligibility, i.e. that the condition of the 
poorest paid independent worker should be something 
better than the able-bodied unemployed person receiving 
assistance from the rates. 

The conditions which have subsequently produced an 
ever-growing body of unemployed able-bodied workers 
made the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order of 1844 un- 
workable in practice. The workhouse was not sufficiently 
commodious to house the destitute unemployed, and 
during periods of acute industrial depression or trade 
disputes, even the labour test becomes impracticable. 
In 1852, an Outdoor Relief Regulation Order provided 
for a “labour test,” upon the performance of which 
outdoor relief might be granted, one-half being in kind. 
The Relief Regulation Order, 1911, consolidated previous 
orders and provided, inter alia , that out-relief to the 
able-bodied should be given only under the following 
conditions, viz. — 

1. Under exceptional circumstances covered by reso- 
lution of the public assistance authority and notified 
to the Minister of Health within 21 days. The permis- 
sion is limited to three months, but may be similarly 
extended. The Minister may at any time terminate the 
arrangement. 

2. When the recipient, being unemployed, is set to 
work and kept employed by the public assistance auth- 
ority the Minister is notified, and one-half of the relief 
must be in kind and reviewed every fortnight. 

3. In cases of emergency, owing to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case and under which there is no 
actual Ministerial disapproval. Such relief must be in 
kind only and the Minister notified within 21 days. 

All forms of relief may be made by way of loan. 
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Considerable administrative difficulties have followed 
this practice through the accumulation of debts which 
the debtors can never be likely to repay. This cannot 
be done by general resolution, but each case must be 
dealt with on its merits {vide Tynmouth case). Other 
methods in relief of unemployment open to the poor 
law authorities include the payment of travelling facili- 
ties and the cost of emigration. 

NON-INSTITUTIONAL POOR RELIEF TO THE 
ABLE-BODIED. 

The granting of relief to the able-bodied unemployed, 
other than institutional, is now governed by the Relief 
Regulation Order, 1930. 

No able-bodied man shall receive such relief in respect 
of any period during which he is employed and in respect 
of which he receives remuneration. 

The provision that one-half at least of such relief must 
be in kind was- rescinded in 1932. Relief must be made 
for a period not exceeding two weeks. 

Arrangements must be made, as far as practicable, 
to set to work men capable of working and for their 
attendance at places of instruction and training, where 
they may receive training and instruction in work suit- 
able to their age, physical capacity, and intelligence. 

Departure from the above regulations may be made 
under the following conditions, viz. — 

{a) A relief committee may consider the special cir- 
cumstances of a case more fitting for other forms of 
relief and report the departure and grounds therefor to 
the Council or Public Assistance Committee within three 
days. 

(b) In like circumstances, the council or committee 
may do the same and report to the Minister within 
seven days. 
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(c) If the council or committee disapprove of the 
departure by their committee they shall report the same 
to them and such relief shall cease. 

[d) Such departures must be reported to the Minister 
by the clerk within 21 days, and if the Minister does not 
disapprove, the relief shall not be subject to disallowance. 

All relief, given in accordance with the Regulations, 
may be granted by way of loan. 

METHODS OUTSIDE THE POOR LAWS. 

For many years, towards the close of the nineteenth 
century, the belief had been growing that, as consider- 
able unemployment was due to causes beyond the con- 
trol of the sufferers, some sort of discrimination should 
be applied between relief to the genuinely unemployed 
and others. During periods of acute depression, many 
voluntary relief agencies were established to aid sufferers. 
The most notable of these was the Mansion House Fund 
started in 1887. Municipal authorities expedited works 
they needed in order to provide relief. 

LABOUR REGISTRIES. 

During the wave of depression between 1889 and 1892, 
several London vestries established labour bureaux to 
register unemployed workmen in order to be able to 
bring workers and employers into touch with one another, 
when required. 

The London Government Act, 1899, transferred the 
functions of the London vestries to the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils. Unlike the vestries, the accounts of 
the boroughs were subject to district audit and the 
legality of the expenditure was raised and all the bureaux 
but that at Battersea were closed. The Labour Bureaux 
(London) Act, 1902, authorized their establishment, and 
four other boroughs opened bureaux. In 1903, Manchester 
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obtained powers for the same purpose and proved much 
more successful in placing workmen than the London 
boroughs. 

THE UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN ACT, 1905. 

This Act provided for the establishment, by order of 
the Local Government Board, of Distress Committees 
in every Metropolitan borough and in provincial boroughs 
and urban districts with a population of not less than 
50,000, and also for a central body for the county of 
London. The central body was to superintend and co- 
ordinate the work of the London Distress Committees, 
to aid the emigration of an unemployed worker and his 
dependents, and provide temporary work for the unem- 
ployed. The Local Government Board also had the 
power to instruct the central body to establish farm 
colonies. The distress committees were to register appli- 
cants, inquire into their cases and endeavour to obtain 
employment for them. The rate contribution to these 
purposes was limited to id. in the £, or, with the Board's 
consent, Id. in the £, but the rate aid could be de- 
voted only to establishment charges, emigration and 
removal expenses, and, with the Board's consent, the 
acquisition of land. The actual provision of work was 
limited to voluntary contributions and Treasury grants. 

The economic effects of the Act were widely criticized. 
Publicly provided work was more easily found than 
normal employment, and search for the latter was 
hindered. The public work most suitable for relief pur- 
poses was non-revenue producing and such as to be 
extravagantly executed. The Act was good in principle — 
to meet temporary distress — but unemployment has 
unfortunately become a normal incident of our industrial 
life even when trade is comparatively good. The Act 
was* therefore, denounced by the Royal Commission 
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on the Poor Laws set up in 1905, and ultimately re- 
pealed by the Local Government Act, 1929. 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES. 

In 1904 the Board of Trade issued a Report on Agencies 
and Methods for Dealing with Unemployment in Foreign 
Countries, which showed that many continental coun- 
tries had schemes already in operation. 

The Royal Commission on the Poor Laws also unani- 
mously recommended the establishment of Labour Ex- 
changes under national control, together with State 
Insurance against unemployment. The Minority Report 
advocated a scheme on the Ghent System, under which 
the trade unions would be subsidized to undertake the 
work. The Labour Exchanges Act, 1909, set up a 
system which was a compromise between the general 
scheme of the Majority and the Minority proposals. 

Objects of Employment Exchanges. One of the main 
objects of the Act was the provision of a voluntary 
market for labour which had in many trades remained 
unprovided for. The provision of such market resulted 
in the prevention of economic waste of time on the part 
of both employers and workpeople, for the former were 
enabled always to know where to obtain labour, while 
the workpeople in search of employment were always 
able to know where to seek it. This has resulted in a 
reduction of casual labour and varancy. 

The creation of these exchanges made the provision 
of statistics relative to the conditions of labour a standing 
feature of their work, whereby they are enabled to afford 
accurate information of the position of affairs in industry. 
They have also made possible the provision of machinery 
for insurance against unemployment. 

The guiding principles of such a system are their 
national character, as they cover the whole of the United 
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Kingdom, and are administered by the Central Govern- 
ment; they are industrial and not charitable, free and 
voluntary to both employers and workpeople, and 
impartial as between employers and workpeople. 

Definition. According to the definition in the Act, a 
“Labour Exchange" means any office or place used for 
the purpose of collecting and furnishing information, 
either by the keeping of registers or otherwise, respecting 
employers who desire to engage workpeople, and work- 
people who seek engagement or employment. 

In October, 1916, it was announced by the Government 
that in future the Labour Exchanges would be termed 
“Employment Exchanges," a title which corresponds 
more accurately to their normal functions. 

Administration. The Employment Exchanges are now 
administered by the Ministry of Labour, which may 
establish and maintain exchanges in such places as it 
thinks fit, or assist exchanges maintained by other 
authorities and persons. It may also co-operate with 
other authorities and persons, and may take over em- 
ployment exchanges by agreement with the authority 
or person by whom any such employment exchange is 
maintained. By such other means as it thinks fit, it may 
collect and furnish information as to employers requir- 
ing workpeople and workpeople seeking engagement or 
employment. 

An important feature of the work connected with the 
employment exchanges has been the establishment of 
Local Employment Committees consisting of equal num- 
ber of representatives of employers and trade unionists, 
nominated as a rule by associations in the various 
localities. Added to these is a small number of additional 
members, not exceeding one-third of the total member- 
ship, who are nominated by the Minister. These 
Committees have established Juvenile Employment 
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Committees, which are setting up After-care Committees 
in various areas for dealing with the problem of juvenile 
employment. 

Regulations are made by the Ministry of Labour for 
the management of employment exchanges, for auth- 
orizing advances (on loan) to workpeople travelling to 
places where employment has been found through the 
exchange, and for providing that no one shall be dis- 
qualified or prejudiced for refusing to accept employment 
found through an employment exchange where the 
ground of refusal is either that a dispute which affects 
his trade exists, or that the wages offered are lower than 
those current in the trade in the district where the em- 
ployment is found. The regulations must be laid before 
Parliament for 40 days. 

(The Choice of Employment Act is referred to in 
Chapter XX). 

Penalties. Any person knowingly making a false state- 
ment or false representation to an officer of the employ- 
ment exchange, for the purpose of obtaining employment 
or procuring workpeople, is liable in respect of each offence, 
on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding £10. 

The employment exchanges are responsible for the 
administration of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
as described below. 

Officers. Officers and servants are appointed by the 
Ministry of Labour subject to approval of the Treasury. 

Finance. Expenses incurred by the Ministry of Labour 
are defrayed out of money provided by Parliament. 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTS. 

A compulsory system of insurance against unem- 
ployment was amongst the recommendations of the 
Majority and Minority Commissioners, who reported in 
1909 upon the Poor Laws and the Relief of Distress. 
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The subject constituted Part II of the National Insurance 
Act, 1911. It applied originally to a limited number of 
industries, but the conditions of benefit and other regula- 
tions were amended from time to time. The scope of 
the Acts was extended and the previous legislation was 
consolidated by the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920. 
It has been amended repeatedly to meet the present 
industrial crisis. 

Central Administration. The Acts are administered 
by the Ministry of Labour through the employment 
exchanges. 

Insured Persons. Under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1920, insured persons, as from 8th November, 
1920, are all persons for whom health insurance contribu- 
tions have to be paid, except outworkers or persons 
employed in agriculture (including horticulture and 
forestry) or in private domestic service. As distinct from 
health insurance with certain exceptions, workpeople 
over 70 (other than old age pensioners) are insurable. 

Excepted Employments. These are employments under 
a local or other public authority in a police force, in the 
service of a railway company, and certain other public 
utility undertakings. Persons with rights under a statu- 
tory superannuation scheme, including teachers, if the 
Minister of Labour certifies that they are not subject to 
dismissal except for misconduct, or for neglect of or 
unfitness to perform their duties, and are employed under 
terms and conditions which make insurance unnecessary. 
Persons over 70 who are old age pensioners are excluded 
as regards both contributions and benefits. 

Exempt Persons. Exempt persons are those who are 
engaged in insurable employment, and, if they so desire, 
are entitled to exemption, viz. — 

1. Persons with pensions or independent income of 
at least £26 per annum. 
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2. Persons ordinarily or mainly dependent for liveli- 
hood on some other person ; or 

3. On earnings derived from an occupation which is 
not insurable. 

Decisions on Claims. In the first instance, the deci- 
sion on a direct claim to benefit is given by an Insurance 
Officer appointed by the Minister of Labour. An insured 
contributor whose claim to benefit has been disallowed 
can appeal within 21 days to a Court of Referees. 

The constitution and functions of the Courts of Ref- 
erees under the Unemployment Insurance Act are as 
follows : Their duty is to settle disputes which may arise 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920, between 
workmen claiming benefits and the insurance officer of 
the Ministry of Labour. In accordance with Section 13 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, all claims for 
unemployment benefit are to be determined in the first 
instance by an Insurance Officer appointed by the Min- 
istry of Labour. If, however, the officer refuses or stops 
benefit, or allows benefit of an amount not in accordance 
with the claim, the workman may require the case to 
be referred to a court of referees consisting of three 
persons. One of these referees is to be drawn by rota 
from a panel of employers’ representatives, and one 
drawn by rota from a panel of workmen’s representatives, 
and there is to be an impartial chairman — neither an 
employer nor a workman in an insured trade — chosen by 
the Ministry of Labour. 

If the Court of Referees make a recommendation in 
agreement with the decision of the Insurance Officer, 
their recommendation is final. But if they disagree with 
the officer, the latter must either accept the recommenda- 
tion of the court, or, if desired by them, must refer the 
matter to the umpire appointed by the Crown under 
the Act. The decision of the umpire will be final. Every 
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one of the districts into which the United Kingdom is 
divided has its own Court of Referees, who sit at such 
intervals as may be necessary and convenient. 

Arrangements with Associations and Societies. The 
Minister of Labour may make arrangements with cer- 
tain associations, e.g. trade unions, to repay, periodically, 
to the association the equivalent of such sum which 
the workmen would have received from the Unemploy- 
ment Fund, where such benefit is paid to workmen by 
the association. The Minister of Labour may refund, 
under special provisions, to any association of persons 
which provides for payments of persons whilst unem- 
ployed, whether working in an insured trade or not, not 
exceeding one-sixth of the aggregate amount expended 
during any prescribed period. 

Special Schemes for Industries. Industries which are 
willing and able to do so could, with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, contract out of the general scheme 
of insurance by setting up special schemes of their own, 
giving equal or superior advantages. If desired, two or 
more industries may combine to set up a special scheme. 
Special schemes are to be administered by a Joint Board 
of Managers representing employers and employed on 
behalf of the industry or industries concerned. The form 
and amount of the contributions and benefits must be 
determined in the scheme itself, and need not be the 
same as those laid down in the general scheme. 

Supplementary schemes may be set up by an industry, 
even whilst it remains under the general scheme, in order 
to provide additional benefits, including provision for 
short time, or for unemployment not covered by the 
general scheme, e.g. the three waiting days, or a higher 
rate of benefit. 

Blanesburgh Committee Recommendations. A Com- 
mittee' of Inquiry was appointed in November, 1925, to 
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consider, in the light of experience gained in the working 
of the unemployment insurance scheme, what changes 
in the scheme, if any, ought to be made. Their report 
was issued early in 1927, and contained the following 
recommendations, viz. — ■ 

(a) The Unemployment Fund should be contributed 
in equal proportions by employers, employees, and the 
State. 

(b) The benefits and contributions should be amended. 

(c) A special levy of Id. should be made to make 
good the large deficit on the fund. 

(d) That there should be no surrender value to women 
upon marriage. 

(e) That the provisions should not be extended to 
include domestic or agricultural workers. 

An Amending Act, based upon the Blanesburgh pro- 
posals, was passed in 1929. 

Finance. The Unemployment Fund is established 
under the control and management of the Government, 
out of which fund all payments under the Act are made. 
The fund, having become insolvent owing to a long period 
of exceptional unemployment, has had to be supple- 
mented by monies raised by borrowing. The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1930, authorized the Treasury to 
make advances up to £60,000,000 at a time when the 
debt was £44,680,000. This amount soon proved inade- 
quate and before the end of the year the maximum was 
increased to £70,000,000. 

Courts of Referees. The Minister of Labour (Miss M. 
Bondfield) announced in the House of Commons on the 
18th June, 1929, that she had decided to set up a com- 
mittee to consider and report upon the constitution and 
procedure of statutory authorities performing the func- 
tion of insurance officers and courts of referees under the 
Acts and the nature of the evidence to be required as to 
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the fulfilment of the conditions or the absence of dis- 
qualifications for the receipt of unemployment benefits 
under the chairmanship of Sir Harold Morris, K.C. 

This committee made certain recommendations re- 
specting the administration of the courts which were put 
into operation in 1930. 

Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. 

A Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
was appointed late in 1930, under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Holman Gregory. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated the terms of reference in the House 
on 1st December, 1930, viz. — 

“To inquire into the provisions and working of the 
Unemployment Insurance Scheme, and to make recom- 
mendations with regard to : 

(1) Its future scope, the provisions which it should 
contain and the means by which it may be made 
solvent and self-supporting ; and 

(2) the arrangements which should be made outside 
the scheme for the unemployed who are capable of 
and available for work/' 

This Committee issued an Interim Report in June, 
1931, in which they dealt with the following questions: 
(1) the increasing indebtedness of the Unemployment 
Scheme and (2) the increasing cost of Transitional 
Benefit to the Exchequer, (3) the suggestion that benefit 
is paid in circumstances which the scheme was not 
intended to cover. 

Report of the Committee on National Expenditure. 

The Report of this Committee under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir George E. May, Bt., K.B.E. was issued in 
July, 1931. The Labour Government being unable to 
come to an agreement as to the measure of economy 
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necessary, fell, and was replaced by a National Govern- 
ment, which passed the National Economy Act, 1931, 
for the purpose of enabling certain economies to be 
effected on the lines of the Interim Report of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment by means of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance (No. 3) Act, 1931, Orders in 
Council, and Anomalies Regulations, 1931. 

REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

Unemployment could never be wholly eliminated, but 
it could be reduced to manageable proportions. The 
State endeavoured to deal with the problem along 
various main lines of effort, viz. — 

(a) Safeguarding the home by 

(i) Old Age Pensions and Orphans' Allowances. 

(ii) National Health Insurance. 

(iii) National Unemployment Insurance. 

(b) Control of home trade by 

(i) Trade Boards. 

(ii) Agricultural Wages Regulations Boards. 

(iii) The De-rating of Agriculture as provided by 

the Local Government Act, 1929, Part V, and the 

Agricultural Rates Act, 1929. 

(c) The stimulation of foreign trade under 

(i) The Trade Facilities Acts. 

(ii) The export credit schemes. 

(iii) De-rating of Industrial Properties and Transport 

Hereditaments. 

In April, 1930, the Overseas Trade Acts, 1920 to 1929, 
were extended to 31st March, 1935, the period within 
which new guarantees may be given under these Acts 
in connection with export transactions, and extending 
to 31st March, 1940, the period during which guarantees 
so given may remain in force. The scheme, which is 
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still in the experimental stage, is really a system of in- 
surance under which the State agreed to guarantee up 
to 75 per cent of the value of contracts entered into by 
business men in this country with foreign countries. 

(d) Relief Measures, including — 

(i) The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905, which 
was repealed as from the 31st March, 1930, under the 
Local Government Act, 1929. 

(ii) The Unemployment (Relief Works) Act, 1920. 

(iii) The Unemployment Grants Committee. 

(iv) The speeding up of Government work, e.g. the 
Forestry Commission, Post Office, War Office, Ad- 
miralty, Air Ministry. 

(v) The Development (Loan Guarantee and Grants) 
Act, 1929. 

(vi) The Public Works Facilities Act, 1930. 

(e) Transfer of Labour. 

(i) Assisted emigration. 

(ii) Industrial transference. 

The appointment of Lord Privy Seal as Minister for Un- 
employment was made in the Labour Government, 1929. 

It is onlypossible to refer to several of these schemes 
which are in operation and which have particular refer- 
ence to local authorities. 

MUNICIPAL RELIEF WORKS. 

As we have already seen, the idea of municipal relief 
works to mitigate the effects of unemployment originated 
in 1386, encouraged by the Local Government Board's 
circular to local authorities. The failure of the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, 1905, and the futility of Labour 
Exchanges and National Insurance to cure the evil of 
unemployment, necessitated further action to deal with 
what has become a gigantic national burden. With the 
winter of 1920-21 rapidly approaching, the London 
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County Council, anticipating further distress, pressed the 
Government to take further steps for the relief of unem- 
ployment. The Unemployed (Relief Works) Act, 1920, 
was hurriedly passed to facilitate the acquisition of and 
entry upon land required for works of public utility, 
viz. roads, bridges, viaducts, waterways, harbours, 
sewers, waterworks, afforestation, and land drainage or 
reclamation. At the same time,, the Government estab- 
lished a fund to be provided out of Parliamentary grants 
to assist local authorities in the execution of their 
schemes of relief. A Committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord St. Davids was set up to administer the grants. 

THE UNEMPLOYED (RELIEF WORKS) ACT, 

1920. 

The objects of this Act are to make better provision 
for the employment of unemployed persons by facili- 
tating the acquisition of and entry on land required for 
works of public utility and for purposes connected 
therewith. The Minister of Transport or, with the 
approval of the Minister, any local authority, may 
enter upon and take possession of any land required for 
or in connection with the construction of any arterial 
road which they have power to construct, or which is 
required by the local authority for the improvement 
of any road, with a view to the employment of unem- 
ployed persons in the construction or improvement of 
the road. The works of public utility to be assisted 
are roads, bridges, and viaducts, the widening or other 
improvement of waterways, the construction or im- 
provement of harbours, the construction of sewers or 
waterworks, afforestation, the reclamation or drainage 
of land. 

This Act has been replaced in great measure by the 
Public Works Facilities Act, 1930. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT GRANTS COMMITTEE. 

This Committee was constituted by Treasury Minute 
dated 20th December, 1920, under the chairmanship of 
the Right Hon. Viscount St. Davids for the purpose of 
assisting local authorities in the United Kingdom in 
carrying out approved schemes of useful work other than 
work on roads and on housing schemes. 

The section of the schemes to be assisted and the 
amount of the assistance to be given in any particular 
case will be decided by the Committee, who are in- 
structed in coming to a decision to observe the following 
general principles — 

1. The expenditure was originally not to exceed a 
total of £3,000,000. 

2. Works will be approved only in areas where the 
existence of serious unemployment which is not other- 
wise provided for is certified by the Ministry of Labour. 

3. Preference in employment must be given to unem- 
ployed ex-service men. 

4. The grant must not in any case exceed 30 per cent 
of the wages bill of additional men taken on for work. 

5. The works must be such as are approved by the 
appropriate Government department as suitable works 
of public utility. 

The terms of reference were amended as follows — 

1. The financial limit of the grants was extended 
from 30 to 60 per cent of the wages bill. 

2. The Committee was authorized to assist (in addition 
to local authorities) : 

{a) Public bodies ("Public body” was defined as 
any board, commission, rating authority, or trustees, 
or other body or persons who manage or undertake 
work in pursuance of statutory powers, not being a 
body trading for profit) ; and 
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(b) Through the local authority, Public Assistance 
Authority, or voluntary agencies. 

3. The Committee was empowered to assist roads 
other than those coming within the Ministry of Trans- 
port’s schemes for construction or maintenance grants. 

The works themselves consist largely of schemes of 
permanent value to the districts in which they are 
carried out, such as improvements and extensions of 
dock and harbour facilities; the execution of water, 
electricity, gas, and sewerage works; the formation of 
roads, the provision of parks and recreation grounds, etc. 

The Unemployment Grants Committee in December, 
1929, informed all local authorities that the Government 
had decided in respect of certain types of schemes ap- 
proved for Government grant to effect an improvement 
in the rates of grant made under the Development Act, 
1929. In certain respects, the conditions were modified 
as to the employment of men drawn from areas selected 
by the Ministry of Labour. 

RATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT GRANTS. 

In June, 1930, the Prime Minister arranged a con- 
ference between representatives of local authorities and 
the Ministers of Health and Transport. A statement of 
policy was made and new conditions outlined. Follow- 
ing the conference, the new terms and conditions were 
published in the following documents — 

Ministry of Health Circular 1,126, 3rd July, 1930. 
Ministry of Transport — No. 334, Roads. 
Unemployment Grants Committee — No. 26. 

The new rates of grants are as follow, viz. — 

A. Schemes Financed by way of Loans. 

1. Non-revenue Producing Schemes: 

75 per cent of the annual loan charges for the first 

half of the loan period up to 15 years. 

*7— (l8 98} 
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37| per cent for the remainder of the period up to 
15 years. 

2. Revenue- producing Schemes: 

(a) Normal works — 50 per cent of the interest for 
the loan period or 15 years, whichever is the shorter. 

(b) Special works of high economic value and of not 
less than £100,000, e.g. docks and waterworks. 

100 per cent of interest up to an approved date. 

50 per cent thereafter for 15 years in all. 

(c) Special Public Health Works, e.g. rural water 
supply, and baths and washhouses. 

100 per cent interest for seven years. 

50 per cent thereafter or eight years, whichever 
is the shorter. 

B, Schemes Financed out of Revenue : 

1. Abnormal unemployment areas (exceeding 15 per 
cent), 90 per cent wages of unemployed men engaged. 

2. Other areas, 75 per cent thereof. 

RURAL WATER SUPPLIES. 

The Minister of Labour announced in the House of 
Commons on 18th December, 1930, that, after consulta- 
tion with the Rural District Councils Association, a 
variant of the terms of special grant available for schemes 
of work involving the construction of rural water supplies 
had been decided on to enable a grant to be made where 
the construction of the supply is conditional on the 
authority guaranteeing a certain revenue to a neighbour- 
ing local authority carrying out the works and providing 
the supply. 

In such cases the Unemployment Grants Committee 
will recommend a grant to the authority to assist in 
meeting deficits of revenue which it is called upon to 
make good under the guarantee. 
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The grant will be a sum equal to the amount by which 
the income receivable in respect of the year falls short 
of 75 per cent of the guaranteed revenue in respect of 
that year, payable for the term of the guarantee or a 
period of ten years, whichever is shorter, but limited for 
any year to 5 per cent of the capital cost of the works. 

These provisions have been suspended in accordance 
with the National Economy Act, 1931, and the Orders 
in Council issued thereunder. 

EQUATION OF GRANTS. 

Local authorities may arrange with the Unemployment 
Grants Committee to receive equal annual payments over 
the whole period of the loan equivalent to the normal 
payments, and in this way spread the burden of the 
loan charges equally over the whole period, thus pre- 
venting a sudden increase in the annual charges when 
the grants would normally cease and when expenditure 
on repairs and renewals would begin to create an addi- 
tional burden. 

THE PUBLIC WORKS FACILITIES ACT, 1930 . 

This Act was passed in an endeavour to increase the 
volume of employment by the acceleration of schemes 
and the simplification of procedure. For works of a non- 
contentious nature, which in principle have already 
received the approval of Parliament, a Private Bill will 
no longer be necessary, the Minister having power to 
issue an Order conferring the necessary powers. 

A local authority must prepare a scheme showing all 
necessary particulars with plans and detailed estimates, 
together with a copy of the resolutions making applica- 
tion for. the loan necessary to finance the scheme. The 
local authority borrows the money in the first instance, 
and receives annual grants towards the yearly charges 
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for repayment. The scheme must be submitted in dupli- 
cate and must state whether the works will be revenue 
producing or not, the number of men likely to be em- 
ployed, and for how long. If the local authority intends 
to carry out the works by direct labour they must supply 
particulars of the rate of wages to be paid and the pre- 
vailing rates in the district. The Ministry of Labour is 
notified of the application and must certify that unem- 
ployment in the district is serious and not otherwise 
provided for. Grants will not be made for works already 
in receipt of grants from the government. The labour 
must be recruited from the Employment Exchange, and 
the men released if other work is found for them. The 
Public Assistance Department may make nominations 
for men to be taken for the work; 75 per cent of the 
men must be ex-service men. The local authority may 
employ up to 10 per cent of the men from their per- 
manent staff for purposes of supervision and control, 
but no grant will ordinarily be payable for these. The 
rate of wages must not exceed the rate paid by the 
local authority to its own men on similar work or the 
recognized district rate, whichever is lower. It is a con- 
dition of all unemployment grants that all contracts and 
orders for materials incidental to the works shall be 
placed in the United Kingdom, subject to such excep- 
tions as may be allowed. 

TAXATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT GRANTS. 

The case of Seaham Harbour Dock Company v. Crook 
is of considerable importance to those bodies receiving 
unemployment grants. The inspector of taxes claimed 
that the grants received by the company were liable 
to assessment to income tax as annual recurring receipts 
utilized to meet annual recurring expenditure. The com- 
pany claimed that the grants were made to assist capital 
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expenditure and not liable to assessment. The General 
Commissioners, who supported the view of the Inspector, 
stated a case for appeal to the High Court, where the 
appeal of the company was dismissed. The Court of 
Appeal has, however, reversed that decision, and this 
decision was confirmed by the House of Lords in Nov- 
ember, 1931. The seriousness of the matter to local 
authorities is that in such schemes the net assistance 
given would have been less than the statutory grant if 
the Inland Revenue's contention had prevailed. 

THE AGRICULTURAL LAND (UTILIZATION) ACT, 
i93i- 

The object of this Act is the promotion of the cultiva- 
tion of allotments by the unemployed, and a committee 
was set up under the chairmanship of Sir William 
Waterlow, K.B.E., for the purpose of promoting gener- 
ally the cultivation of allotment gardens by unemployed 
persons, or persons not in full-time employment, and 
to stimulate the formation of voluntary local com- 
mittees or societies for the furtherance of that object, 
and also to make arrangements for the provision of seeds, 
fertilizers, and equipment for such persons, and to promote 
the constitution of an unincorporated body for that 
purpose. 


SECTION VII 
LOCAL FINANCE 

CHAPTER XXV 

VALUATION AND RATING 

Taxes are a portion of private wealth exacted compul- 
sorily from individuals by the State to meet expenditure 
necessary to carry out the functions of government. 

Rates are a charge levied compulsorily by a local 
authority, the proceeds of which are applicable to 
public purposes. They are leviable on the basis of an 
assessment upon the occupier in respect of the net 
annual value of occupied property. The present 
system of rating is based theoretically on the assumed 
annual letting value of real property, and does not take 
into account personal property or income. Originally 
personal as well as real property was rateable, but 
personal property was exempted by the Poor Rate Ex- 
emption Act, 1840. 

THE OVERSEER OF THE POOR. 

The Overseer of the Poor was the person or authority 
responsible for the making, collection, and recovery of 
the Poor Rate. The office dates from 1551, and became 
a permanent feature of Local Government in 1601. 
In 1834 the duties of, the Overseers with reference to 
the administration of Poor Relief, which they had 
administered for two centuries, were transferred to the 
Board of Guardians. On the 1st April, 1927, the offices 
of Overseer and Assistant Overseer were abolished under 
Section 62 of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. 
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HISTORICAL. 

Since the Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862, 
there have been several Government Bills introduced 
into Parliament (1867, 1873, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 
and 1904) for the purpose of securing a uniform rating 
valuation. The Act of 1925 was foreshadowed by the 
Reports of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation 
of 1898-1901 (the Balfour of Burleigh Report), and the 
Departmental Committee on Local Taxation of 1912-14 
(the Kempe Report). Indeed its history may be taken 
back to Goschen's Act which conferred on London the 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869. Other than the pass- 
ing of the latter Act, none of the Bills was successful. 
In 1923, the Government prepared a Draft Bill which 
was the subject of considerable criticism. 

The Bill proposed the abolition of the following for the 
purposes mentioned : (1) Assessment Committees of 
Poor Law Unions ; (2) Overseers and Assistant Over- 
seers ; (3) the Parish as a rating authority ; (4) County 
Rate Basis Committees ; (5) the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners so far as they settle assessments for Schedule 
" A ” and Inhabited House Duty ; (6) the collection 
through the Guardians of the County Rate. Some im- 
portant alterations in and omissions from were made 
before the Bill finally reached the Statute Book. 

RATING AND VALUATION ACT, 1925 

The objects of the Act are to simplify the methods of 
making and raising rates and to promote uniformity in 
valuation. The Act is also intended to pave the way 
for further reforms, tending generally to promote effi- 
ciency and economy in local administration, and to 
extend a greater measure of equity and justice in the 
distribution of local burdens. 

The Act materially differs not only from the draft 
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circulated in 1923, but from the Bill as introduced. 
Originally, the Bill contained provisions by which the 
valuation lists made under it might be utilized for the 
purposes of Schedule " A ” Income Tax, but these 
disappeared in deference to the opposition they pro- 
voked throughout the country. The Inland Revenue 
administration finds no representation in the Act, though 
included in the Bill with a view to securing uniformity 
between one county and another, and between one part 
of the country and another. The Act secures this by 
means of a Central Valuation Committee, with extensive 
powers as to appeals, holding conferences, and the like. 

The Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, is in three parts : 
I, Rating; II, Valuation; and III, General. There are 
seventy sections and eight schedules. It is intituled: 
“ An Act to simplify and amend the law with respect to 
the making and collection of rates by the consolidation 
of rates and otherwise, to promote uniformity in the 
valuation of property for the purpose of rates, to amend 
the law with respect to the valuation of machinery and 
certain other classes of properties, and for other purposes 
incidental to or connected with the matters aforesaid.” 

The Act is largely concerned with effecting changes 
in the administrative machinery of the then existing law 
relating to the making and levying of rates, and the 
valuation of property for rating purposes. To this end 
the historic office of overseers of the poor was abolished ; 
the admittedly misleading term of “ poor rate ” dis- 
appeared, the parish ceased to be the statutory unit of 
rating ; and the long association of assessment work 
with the Poor Law was also ended. It was the declared 
policy of the Government that these changes were the 
forerunners of other legislation for the reform of the 
Poor Law itself, which changes were effected by the 
Local Government Act, 1929. 
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The Eighth Schedule contains a list of 46 enactments, 
covering a period of over 300 years— from the Great 
Act of 43 Elizabeth, 1601, to the Agricultural Rates 
Act of 1923 — which are repealed in whole or in part. 
But the principles of valuation are largely unaffected, 
as also to a lesser extent the law relating to the actual 
collection of the rates. 

GENERAL SCHEME OF THE ACT. 

The provisions of the Act may be summarized as 
follows — 

(i) to transfer all powers and duties in relation to 
the making and collection of rates from overseers to the 
councils of county boroughs, non-county boroughs, 
urban districts and rural districts — who are called 
" rating authorities,” whilst their boroughs and districts 
become the " rating areas ” ; 

(ii) to simplify the procedure governing the making and 
collection of rates and issuing of precepts, and, in particu- 
lar, to provide for the consolidation of rates in urban 
areas, with consequential simplification of accounts ; 

(iii) to provide for the appointment of new assessment 
authorities acting for areas consisting of one or more 
entire rating areas ; and 

(iv) to promote uniformity of valuation, more 
particularly — 

(a) through the action of county valuation com- 
mittees and a central valuation committee ; 

(b) by introducing the principle of quinquennial 
revision of valuation lists ; and 

(c) by enabling rating and assessment authorities to 
require returns from owners and occupiers of property, 
and prescribing a uniform scale of deduction to be 
made from the gross value of houses, land and 
buildings in order to arrive at the rateable value. 
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(v) In addition the Act as from 1st April, 1928 or 1929 — 

(a) extended to agricultural buildings the 75 per 
cent relief from rates previously enjoyed temporarily 
by agricultural land, and made permanent by the 
Act ; the combined effect of the Local Government 
Act, 1929, and the Agricultural Rates Act, 1929, is 
that agricultural land and buildings were completely 
de-ratedas from 1st April, 1929; and 

(b) effected the de-rating of certain kinds of machinery 
and plant by specifying what classes are to be treated as 
forming part of the hereditament ; all other machinery 
and plant are to be disregarded in making valuations. 

COMING INTO OPERATION OF THE ACT. 

Certain provisions of the Act came into operation at 
the passing; and others on the “appointed day,” 
namely, 1st April, 1927 ; others were postponed until the 
date of the first new valuation, which might be the 1st 
April, 1928 or 1929. The first new valuation lists came 
into force on one or other of these dates. The staffs of 
existing rating authorities were not transferred until the 
1st April, 1927, when the overseers and union assess- 
ment committees went out of existence. The first list 
was to be finally approved on the 31st January of the 
year in which it was to come into force. In the interval 
between 1st April, 1927, and the date when the new 
valuation list came into force, the new rating authori- 
ties carried out the rating functions of the overseers 
in connection with the existing valuation lists, and 
the new assessment committees those performed by 
their predecessors. 

THE AUTHORITIES UNDER THE ACT. 

The authorities under the Act are : (1) the rating 
authorities (urban and rural) and their committees ; 
(2) the assessment committees ; (3) the county valuation 
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committees ; (4) the central valuation committee ; (5) 
the Ministry of Health. 

AMENDMENTS OF THE ACT. 

Since the passing of the Act, the two Acts of 1928, 
and the Local Government Act, 1929, and the Agricul- 
tural Rates Act, 1929, have "been passed. In future, 
therefore, it may be convenient to refer to these Acts, 
together with the principal Act, as the Rating and 
Valuation Acts, 1925 to 1929. 

PART I 
Rating 

RATING AUTHORITIES. 

In place of the parish as the statutory rating unit, 
ihe whole country is divided up into rural rating areas 
(rural districts) and urban rating areas (county and 
non-county boroughs and urban districts). 

Simplification of administration is effected and clerical 
work lessened by reducing the operating authorities in 
rural areas from 12,882 to 688, and in urban areas from 
2,664 to 1,119. But the parish is retained as a sub-unit 
of rating, and a separate section of the list (separately 
totalled) is to be assigned to each parish [Section 21 (2)]. 

Section I provides that the following local authorities 
are to be the rating authorities — 

In county boroughs — the borough council. 

In non-county boroughs — the borough council. 

In urban districts — the district council. 

In rural districts — the district council. 

As from the appointed day (1st April, 1927) all the 
powers and duties of overseers in relation to the 
“ making, levying and collection of rates/ 1 and of any 
other person possessing powers under a local Act in that 
behalf, were transferred to the rating authorities. It will 
be noticed that this section does not transfer the powers 
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of overseers in connection with the preparation of valua- 
tion lists. This duty was, however, transferred to the 
rating authorities by Section 25, and Section 62 provides 
for the entire abolition of the office of overseers, and for 
the transfer of the powers and duties to rating author- 
ities. The " rating area ” means the area of the rating 
authority (Section 68), and is not to be confused with 
the “ assessment area/’ which is the area of an assessment 
committee constituted under Section 16 of the Act. 
Generally speaking, the assessment area will comprise 
two or more rating areas, except in the case of county 
boroughs, when both areas may be co-terminous. 
Section 2 (5) also provides that amounts chargeable 
separately on any part of a rating area are to be levied 
as an additional item of the general rate in that part 
of the area. 

COMMITTEES. 

Power is given to the rating authority, enabling them 
to appoint a committee for the purpose of their 
powers and duties under the Act, the powers of such 
committee being subject to the same restrictions as 
in the case of committees appointed under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, or Section 56 of the Local Government 
Act, 1894, as the case may be, for public health purposes. 
The following extract from the Local Government Act, 
1894 (Section 56 (i)), indicates the extent of the powers 
of the committees of district councils — 

Provided that where a committee is appointed by any district 
council for any of the purposes of the Public Health Acts or 
Highways Acts, the council may authorize the committee to 
institute any proceedings or do any act which the council might 
have instituted or done for that purpose other than the raising 
of any loan or the making of any rate or contract. 

It will thus be seen that the rating authority may 
authorize the rating committee to exercise any power 
possessed by the Council under the Act, other than that 
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of raising a loan or making a rate or contract. An 
important matter to be borne in mind is that the acts 
of every committee appointed by a district council must 
be submitted to the council for approval. In rural rat- 
ing areas the parish council of every parish or group 
of parishes, and the parish meeting of every parish not 
under a parish council, is entitled to appoint two per- 
sons (who must be local government electors) to act as 
members of the rating authority or of any rating com- 
mittee appointed by that authority as regards the valu- 
ation of property within the parish or group of parishes. 

LEVY AND REVISION OF GENERAL RATE. 

From the date of the first new valuation list, the rating 
authority for their area, in lieu of the poor rate and any 
other rate which they have power to make, are to make 
and levy for their area a consolidated rate termed “ the 
General Rate.” In boroughs and urban districts a 
consolidated general rate was substituted for the various 
rates which formerly existed. In rural areas there are a 
general rate and a special rate levied on those districts 
separately chargeable with special expenses as from the 
appointed day (1st April, 1927). 

Subject to certain provisions every general rate is to 
be at a uniform amount per pound on (he rateable value 
of each hereditament in the area. All the enactments 
relating to the poor rate which were in force at the 
commencement of the Act, including enactments relat- 
ing to appeals against a poor rate, so far as they are 
not repealed, apply to the general rate. It is like the 
consolidated general rate in London. 

OPERATIONS AND INCIDENCE OF RATE. 

A Special Rate on each parish or part of a parish 
separately charged with the Special Expenses under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, or the Lighting and Watching 
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Act, 1833, has the same incidence as a Special Expenses 
Rate under the Public Health Act, 1875. 

Rating Authorities are enabled to make rates without 
the formality of allowance by Justices, and may make 
additions to, or corrections as the circumstances require. 

An amendment was made in the definition of “the 
period of the rate.” The contribution of an outgoing 
or incoming ratepayer to the General Rate of a half-year 
will correspond exactly with the portion of the half- 
year during which he is in occupation. 

AMENDMENT OF RATE. 

The Act provides that the rating authority may at 
any time make such alterations in a rate as appear 
necessary, in order to make the rate conform with the 
provisions of the Act, and any other enactments relating 
thereto. In particular the rating authority may — 

(a) Correct any clerical or arithmetical error in the rate. 

(b) Correct any erroneous insertions or omissions or 
any misdescriptions. 

(c) Make such additions to, or corrections in, the rate 
as appear to be necessary by reason of — 

(i) any hereditament, unoccupied at the time of the 
making of the rate, coming into occupation ; 

(ii) any change in the occupation of any heredita- 
ment; 

(iii) any property previously rated as a single 
hereditament becoming liable to be rated in parts. 
Sub-section (2) provides that every amendment made 

under paragraph (a) or paragraph (b) above shall have 
effect as if it had been contained in the rate as origin- 
ally made. 

PUBLICATION OF A RATE. 

Section 6 provides that notice of every rate shall be 
given by the rating authority within seven days after the 
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making thereof, and the rate shall not be valid unless 
notice thereof is duly given in manner for the time being 
required by law. Any such notice may if the authority 
think fit, be given in one or more of the three following 
courses, viz. — 

(a) Publication by notice on church doors under 
Section 2 of the Parish Notices Act of 1837. 

(b) Publication by notice in some public or conspicuous 
place in each parish. 

(c) Publication by newspaper advertisement. 

THE DEMAND NOTES FOR RATES. 

Section 7 requires the demand note to include infor- 
mation with regard to the following matters — 

(a) Situation and description of the property. 

(b) The rateable value, and, where it differs from the 
rateable value, also the net annual value. 

(c) The amount of the pound at which the rate is 
charged. 

(d) The period in respect of which the rate is 
made. 

(e) The amounts in the pound which are being levied 
for the purposes respectively of the rating authority, 
and of each authority by which a precept has been 
issued to the rating authority. 

(f) The amount, if any, in the pound which is being 
levied as an additional item of the rate. 

(g\ The amounts in the pound which are being levied 
for such of the principal services administered respec- 
tively by the rating authority and the authorities by 
which precepts have been issued to the rating authority 
as may be prescribed. 

The information specified in paragraphs (a), (&), (c), 

(d), and (e) above shall be included in the demand note 
for a special rate. 
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DISCOUNTS ON GENERAL RATES. 

Section 8 authorizes the rating authority, if they 
think fit, by resolution, to direct that an allowance by 
way of discount for prompt payment, not exceeding 
two and a half per cent, shall be made on the amount 
due in respect of any general rate from every person 
who pays the net amount due before such date as the 
rating authority shall prescribe. Suitable forms of 
schedules under the District Auditors Act, 1879, have 
been prescribed. 

The rules under the Act permit a combined demand 
note which will include water or other rate, rent, or 
charge payable to the rating authority. 

PROVISIONS AS TO PRECEPTS. 

Section 9 (i) makes provision for precepts under any 
enactment being sent to the rating authority instead of 
to the boards of guardians or to the overseers. 

Section 2 (4) directs that “ where any amount, other 
than an amount which falls due to be raised by means 
of a ' special rate/ is, by virtue of any precept or other- 
wise, chargeable separately on any part of a rating area, 
the rating authority shall levy that amount on that 
part of the area together with, and as an additional item 
of, the general rate.” 

The general rate is to be made, levied, and collected, 
and is to be recoverable in the same manner as the poor 
rate, and all the enactments relating to the poor rate, 
so far as not repealed by the Act are applied to the 
general rate, provided — 

(i) The provisions of Section II of the Poor Relief 
Act, 1814, which empowers justices in petty sessions, 
with the consent of the parish officers, to discharge poor 
persons from payment of the poor rate, are to cease to 
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apply. The Act grants the power of remitting payment ! 

of the general rate to the rating authority. 

(ii) The justices are not to issue a warrant of commit- I 

ment in default of distress for non-payment of the j 

general rate against any person who proves that his !j 

failure to pay is due to circumstances beyond his control. : 1 

The above provisions have been incorporated in many 
local Acts authorizing the consolidation of rates in recent 
years. Section 9 (2) ( c ) provides that the amount due 
under a precept to the authority by which it was issued I 

shall be the amount produced by the rate of the amount § 

in the pound specified therein, and the rating authority jjj 

shall make a payment in accordance with the require- jjj 

ments of the precept on account of the amount due j 

thereunder. j; j j 

It is further provided that, for the purpose of securing j 

that the basis on which the sums due under the precept i 

are to be ascertained shall be the same for rural rating ;j 

areas and urban rating areas, certain provisions shall be 
made, viz. the amount due under the precept shall, in 
the case of an urban rating area, include a sum equal to 
that by which the produce of the rate would be increased 
if such of the relief given by Part II of the Second 
Schedule to the Act as operates only in urban rating 
areas were not so given. Further, the precept shall 
require the rating authority to make provision accord- 
ingly for any such additional sum by increasing as may 
be necessary the amount in the pound of the rate which 
is required by the precept to be levied. 

Section 9 (2) (d) provides that for the purpose of 
enabling councils of counties to issue the precepts the 
following arrangement shall apply — 

Every rating authority shall, before 1st February in 
each year, transmit to every county council an estimate 
of the amount, calculated in the prescribed manner, 
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which would be produced in the next financial year by 
a rate of a penny in the pound levied in the rating area 
or part thereof, as the case may be, if provision were 
not made by the said Part II of the Second Schedule 
for any such relief as aforesaid which operates only in 
an urban rating area. The aggregate amount of the 
payments required by the precept shall not exceed the 
sum which a rate of the amount in the pound therein 
specified would produce on the basis of the estimate for 
that year. Section (3) provides that every general rate, 
subject to the provisions of the Act, is to be levied at 
a uniform amount per pound on the effective rateable 
value of the property liable. Differential rating of special 
properties (e.g. tithes, etc.) is to be effected by means 
of a reduced rateable value (see Section 22 and Second 
Schedule), and by this means it becomes possible to 
maintain a uniform rate in the pound. 

The total amount produced by the specified rate 
poundage must be paid over to the precepting authority 
and any surplus adj usted in the next precept. To ensure 
prompt consideration of precepts it is provided that 
after a period of six weeks, interest at 6 per cent per 
annum shall accrue on unpaid balances. 

UNIFICATION OF FUNDS AND ACCOUNTS. 

For the unification of funds and accounts the rating 
authority is to keep, in substitution for such of their 
existing rate funds as are being kept for the whole of 
the area, one rate fund termed “ the general rate fund.” 
The rating authority will not, as regards income which 
belongs to or expenditure which is chargeable on the 
whole of the rating area, be required to keep separate 
accounts for the parishes in their area. The council of 
a county will not keep separate accounts for parishes, 
but it will keep separate accounts for rating areas. 
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RATING OF AND COLLECTION OF RATES BY 
OWNERS. 

Sub-section (1) of Section 11 provides that the rating 
authority may, by resolution, direct that certain owners 
thereof shall be rated instead of the occupier. The 
resolution will apply to “all hereditaments ” within a 
class to be defined by reference to rateable value. 
By the Local Government Act, 1929, Section 71, it is 
optional on the local authority to define the properties 
to which Section 11 (1) is to apply by reference to the 
intervals at which rent is payable or collected. The 
rateable value defined in the resolution must not exceed 
£13. The rental interval fixed in the resolution was not 
less than quarterly, but this is now optional. The allow- 
ance under this sub-section is 10 per cent, but this has 
been increased temporarily for five years to not exceed- 
ing 15 per cent by the Rating and Valuation Act, 1928. 

VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS. 

Sub-section (2) of Section 11, however, can be applied 
irrespective of rateable value. All that is necessary, in 
order to allow rating authority and owner to enter into 
agreement under the sub-section, is that the rental 
period shall be less than quarterly. It follows that 
agreements can be entered into under sub-section (2) 
in respect of premises which lie outside the limits of a 
resolution passed under sub-section (1). 

On the other hand, premises within the limits of a 
resolution under sub-section (1) of Section 11 will be 
found to be also premises within the wording of sub- 
section (2). The allowances to the owner rated by 
resolution under sub-section (2) are as follows — 

(a) If owner pays rates whether property is occu- 
pied or not 15 per cent 
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(b) If owner pays rates only so long as property is 

occupied . . . . . . . 1\ per cent 

(c) If owner only accounts for rates collected from 

occupier . . . . . . . 5 ,, ,, 

The final words of sub-section (2) are : “ An allowance 
made under this sub-section in respect of any heredita- 
ment to an owner who is rated under the preceding 
sub-section shall be in substitution for any allowance to 
which he might otherwise have been entitled in respect 
of that hereditament under the preceding section/' 

REIMBURSEMENT TO OWNER. 

Sub-section (9) of Section 11 provides that: “Any 
owner who under sub-section (1) of this section pays 
any rate which as between the owner and the occupier, 
the occupier is liable to pay, shall be entitled to be 
reimbursed the amount so paid." By analogy with the 
case of Nicholson v. Jackson (1921, W.N. 251), decided 
under the Rent Restrictions Acts, it would appear that 
the amount which the tenant can be compelled to reim- 
burse will be the net amount paid, and not the full 
amount of rates without deduction of the allowance. 

RECOVERY OF RATES FROM OWNER. 

Sub-sections (4) to (7), Section 11, inclusive of the 
section are concerned with the recovery of rates in cases 
where the owner has become liable to rates instead of 
the occupier or has agreed to collect from the occupier. 
Sub-section (4) provides that the rates shall be recover- 
able from the owner or his agent who collects them, in 
the same manner and subject to the like conditions in 
and subject to which rates are recoverable from occupiers, 
viz. by distress on proof of demand. Sub-section (5) 
adds a necessary provision as to the calculation of the 
amount of rates so recoverable from an owner who has 
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merely agreed to collect the rates. He will collect rent 
as well as rates and may fail to collect the full amount 
due and an allocation of the total amount collected 
between rent and rates will be necessary. The rule of 
law is that where a particular method of recovery is 
prescribed by statute, no other method is open. Since 
sub-section (4) prescribes recovery by distress, that is 
the only method open. 

Sub-section (6) provides for returns from owners as 
to occupiers and periods of occupation. Sub-section (7) 
applies certain sections of the Poor Rate Assessment and 
Collection Act, 1889. That Act does not, of course, apply 
to owners who merely agree, to collect the rates, such an 
agreement being an innovation made by the new Act. 
The sections applied are 7, 8, 12, and 19 of the Act 
of 1869. 

This section of the Act has caused considerable 
discussion and the ultimate incidence is even now of 
considerable doubt. 

Under Section 11, the Rating Authorities are not, 
however, bound to accept the limits prescribed in the 
Act, and they have power if they wish to continue the 
arrangements already in operation in their area. But a 
resolution had to be passed before the appointed day. 
In such cases the provisions contained in the Second 
Schedule of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1928, now 
apply. 

POWER AND DUTY TO MAKE SUFFICIENT 
RATES, ETC. 

Section 12, sub-section (1), provides that every local 
authority shall make such rates or issue such precepts 
as will be sufficient to provide for the expenditure to be 
incurred by the authority during the period in respect of 
which the rate is made or the precept is issued. Such 
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expenditure is to include any sums payable to any other 
authority under precepts issued by that authority together 
with such an additional amount as is required to 
meet — 

(a) Expenditure previously incurred, whether within 
six months before the making of the rate or issue of the 
precept or not. 

(b) Contingencies. 

(c) Expenditure which may fall to be defrayed before 
the date on which the moneys to be received in respect of 
the next subsequent rate or precept will become available. 

The limitation in respect of the past expenses to 
which local authorities were previously subject, was 
included in Section 210 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
which provides, concerning the general district rate, 
that: “ Any such rate may be made and levied either 
prospectively in order to raise money for the payment 
of future charges and expenses, or retrospectively in order 
to raise money for the payment of charges and expenses 
incurred at any time within six months of the making of 
the rate ...” 

PART II 
Valuation 

AREAS AND AUTHORITIES. 

The chief object of the Act is to promote uniformity in 
valuation, and Part II is framed with the view of achiev- 
ing as much uniformity as practicable between individual 
ratepayers and between one administrative area and 
another. The main provisions of the Act affecting the 
setting up of assessment areas and assessment committees 
are contained in Sections 16 and 17, which are included 
in Part II of the Act. 
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ASSESSMENT AREAS* 

Under Section 16 the assessment areas comprise 
the county boroughs and portions of every county, 
consisting of one or more rating areas, as settled by a 
scheme framed by the county council after consultation 
with the rating authorities in the county, and approved 
by the Ministry of Health. A joint scheme may also be 
made by two or more councils whether councils of 
counties, county boroughs, urban district, or rural district 
councils, for their joint areas. 

ASSESSMENT COMMITTEES. 

The union assessment committees disappeared under 
the Act and the new assessment committees comprise 
nominated members of the urban councils and the 
county council in which the assessment area is situated. 

Where the assessment area is a single county borough 
the assessment committee is appointed by the council 
of the borough, and consists of such number of persons, 
not necessarily members of the council, as may be 
determined by them ; and not less than one-third must 
be persons who are neither members of the council of 
the borough concerned; Section 17 (3) as amended by 
the Local Government Act, 1929, Section 15 (1) (3) ; in 
the case of any other assessment area the members of 
the assessment committee are to be appointed by, but 
need not necessarily be members of, the rating author- 
ity, and county councils concerned, in such proportions 
as may be determined by the scheme constituting the 
area; Section 17 (4) as amended by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, Section 15 (2). 

In certain areas where local Acts of Parliament are in 
operation it is possible to retain the former local 
machinery. Thus, in the West Derby Assessment Area, 
which comprises the City of Liverpool, the county 
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borough of Bootle, the urban districts of Waterloo-with- 
Seaforth, Great Crosby, Little Crosby, Litherland and 
the Sefton rural district, the scheme approved by the 
Ministry of Health preserved the privileges enjoyed 
by the various interests under the provisions of the 
Liverpool Corporation Act, 1921. 

Members of assessment committees retain their seats 
although ceasing to hold office as Councillors. The term 
of office is five years. The quorum is three. 

The Ministry of Health has now to deal with only 
about 340 Assessment Committees instead of about 600 
previously. 

COUNTY VALUATION COMMITTEES. 

County Valuation Committees are established compris- 
ing such number of members of the county council as 
it thinks fit to appoint, together with one representative 
each, nominated by the assessment committees con- 
trolling assessment areas within the county. 

Their duty is to endeavour to secure uniformity of 
assessment within the r county ; and for this purpose 
they are endowed with various powers, including the 
right to appear as parties to objections or appeals (which 
take the place of the right to prepare the county rate 
or standard for count}? rates), and authority to convene 
conferences with assessment committees for the framing 
of directory resolutions. By Section 55 of the Rating 
and Valuation Act, it is provided that county valuation 
committees have power to appoint “ such rating officers, 
valuation officers and other officers as they think fit, and 
to pay to any officers so appointed such reasonable 
salaries as they think fit.” 

Section 53 (2) provides that a county valuation com- 
mittee can repay members' travelling and subsistence 
expenses reasonably incurred in attending meetings, 
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and that any such expenditure shall be defrayed as 
expenses for general county purposes. 

CENTRAL VALUATION COMMITTEE. 

A Central Valuation Committee for promoting uniform- 
ity in valuation is also constituted by a scheme prepared 
by the Ministry of Health after consultation with local 
authorities and associations of local authorities and 
existing assessment committees ; (Section 57). This 
Central Valuation Committee as at present constituted 
consists of thirt}r-two members of rating authorities, 
county valuation committees, and assessment committees 
and other persons, not being officers of the Inland 
Revenue, as may be provided by the scheme. 

Every assessment committee must send to it a copy 
of its annual report ; (Section 65). 

The functions of the Central Valuation Committee 
include — 

(1) To promote national uniformity in the principles 
and practice of valuation. 

(2) To assist the Minister of Health and local authori- 
ties in the co-ordination of functions in reference to 
rating and valuation. 

(3) To arrange conferences on relevant matters. 

The Committee first met on the 20th October, 1926, 
and elected Mr. (now Sir) Thomas White, of Liverpool, 
as the first Chairman. The Committee has made seven 
Series of Representations to the Ministry of Health, 
issued an Annual Report, and circulated a number of 
letters to Rating Authorities and Assessment Com- 
mittees throughout the country. 

VALUATION LIST. 

The form of Valuation List was prescribed by the 
Parochial Assessment Act, 1836, as amended by the 
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Agricultural Rates Act, 1896. The Metropolitan and 
Scottish forms differ from this. The form of Rate Book 
substantially reproduces the form of the Valuation List 
with the addition of a column for the Rate in the £. The 
procedure in the Metropolis differs somewhat from that 
in the provinces, and is referred to in Chapter XXIX. 

Under the 1925 Act, the power to prescribe form of 
Valuation List is given to the Minister of Health, under 
Section 58. The form of Valuation List has now been 
fixed and is set out in Statutory Rules and Orders, 1926, 
No. 796, and is reproduced on page 538. It is important 
to note that this form is not superseded by the Draft 
Special Lists under the Rating and Valuation (Appor- 
tionment) Act, 1928. 

MAKING AND OPERATION OF NEW VALUATION 
LISTS. 

In addition to the making and collection of rates the 
draft valuation lists were made by the rating authority 
as the primary valuation authority, to be revised and 
approved by the assessment conqnittee, by whom objec- 
tions against the draft valuation list are heard. On 
the final approval of a valuation list the values contained 
therein are to be conclusive for rating and other purposes, 
including the qualification of jurors and the annual 
value for licensing and other purposes ; (Section 20). 

A new valuation list was made for every rating area 
so as to come into force either on 1st April, 1928, or 
1st April, 1929; the second Valuation List will be made 
in 1932, 1933, or 1934; and the succeeding lists at 
intervals of five years. The date of the second list (not 
the first) may be varied under Section 19 (1) (a). As 
regards public utility undertakings, it may be that the 
decisions of the House of Lords in the case of Metro- 
politan Water Board v. Kingston Union Assessment 
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Committee (1926), 24 L.G.R. 105, will secure the statu- 
tory abolition of the parochial system and the adoption 
of a central valuation of such " monopoly " heredita- 
ments as a whole. 

Section 40 requires returns to be made by every owner, 
occupier or lessee, giving particulars necessary for valuing 
the properties, and time must be allowed to enable the 
rating authorities and the assessment committees to carry 
out the duties specified in Sections 25 to 28 and the Fourth 
Schedule. By Section 43, copies of the valuation list are 
to be supplied to the Inspector of Taxes upon applica- 
tion and payment by him to the rating authority. 

PREPARATION OF VALUATION LISTS. 

Principles of Valuation. Certain principles of valua- 
tion have grown up as a result of common law and 
judicial decisions, and these may be briefly considered. 

In the case of dwelling-houses and premises let at a 
rack rent or on short leases, the rent is usually taken as 
the basis for valuation. The actual rental paid, however, 
is not necessarily the standard of value. 

(1) Contractor's Test, or Principle. Where 
hereditaments, e.g. factories, mills, and other industrial 
properties, are not let at a rack rent, the valuation is 
often based wholly or partly upon the principle of “ con- 
tractor's rent," i.e. of adding together a percentage on the 
cost or value of the site, and a percentage on the cost or 
value of the buildings, and rateable machinery, if any. 

(2) The Substituted Building Basis is a term 
applied to the method adopted in valuing schools, halls, 
colleges, hospitals, and similar institutions. 

(3) Special Properties, Profits Principle. In cer- 
tain other properties which are seldom or never let on 
the terms contemplated by the statute, e.g. tramways, 
waterworks, gasworks, electric supply undertakings. 
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etc., the “contractor's rent or principle" is only partially 
applied. In these cases the main valuation is made 
according to another principle, that of net receipts, 
based upon an inquiry as to the probable profit-earning 
capacity of the undertaking. The rent which a tenant 
might give cannot therefore be determined by merely 
taking a percentage on the cost of construction. In such 
cases the Courts have approved of a method of valuation 
starting from the receipts earned and arriving at the 
annual value by a series of deductions. Many such 
properties extend into several parishes and counties, and 
the main or cumulo-valuation has then to be appor- 
tioned accordingly. The valuations in such cases have 
to be made on the basis of what a hypothetical tenant 
might give for the portion of the undertaking in each 
parish, having regard to his occupation as a whole. 

Licensed Premises. The basis of valuation for a 
public-house is no different from that of any other class 
of hereditament, but no unfettered rent is usually 
available. The rent is often a “ tied " rent, and this figure 
is not of much value for purposes of assessment. A 
percentage of the average annual gross receipts over a 
period of three years is a more reliable guide, and this 
method of assessment is frequently adopted in practice. 
This percentage should be varied according to the 
situation of the premises and the class of trade carried 
on.* The Courts have held that receipts may be con- 
sidered, but there is no legal authority for inquiring 
into profits. In the case of hotels a valuation based on 
receipts and expenditure is a sound and customary 
method of assessment. 

Railways , etc. Based on the Cumulo Principle as 
hereafter explained. 

Unit Principle , e.g. Schools; £12 per school place to 
calculate a value in substitution for constructive value. 
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SECOND SCHEDULE 
ASCERTAINMENT OF RATEABLE VALUE 
Part I: Deductions from Gross Value 

1. Class of Hereditament 2. Amount of Deduction 

1. Houses and buildings An amount equal to 

without land, other than 40 per cent of the gross 
gardens, where the gross value value. 

does not exceed ^lO. 1 

2. Houses and buildings £4 or an amount equal 

without land, other than to 33 £ per cent of the gross 
gardens, where the gross value value, whichever is the 
exceeds £10, but does not greater. 

exceed £20. 1 

3. Houses and buildings £7 or an amount equal 

without land, other than to 25 per cent of the gross 
gardens, where the gross value, whichever is the 
value exceeds £20, but does greater. 

not exceed £40. 1 

4. Houses and buildings £10 or an amount equal 

without land, other than to 20 per cent of the gross 
gardens, where the gross value, whichever is the 
value exceeds £40, but does greater. 

not exceed £100. 1 

5. Houses and buildings £20 together with an 

without land, other than amount equal to 16§ per 
gardens, where the gross value cent of the amount by 
exceeds £100. 1 which the gross value 

exceeds £100. 

6. Land (other than agri- An amount equal to 

cultural land) with buildings 10 per cent of the gross 
valued together therewith as value. 

one hereditament. 

7. Land (other than agri- An amount equal to 

cultural land) without build- 5 per cent of the gross 
ings. value. 

Note : For the purposes of this part of the Schedule the 
expression " Houses and buildings ** does not include mills, 
manufactories or premises of a similar character used wholly or 
mainly for industrial purposes or hereditaments valued as part 
of any railway, dock, canal, gas, water, electricity, or other 
public utility undertaking. 

1 For the purposes of the first new Valuation Lists, but not 
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for any subsequent lists, under the Act the under-mentioned 
deductions were applicable (outside London) as provided by the 
Rating and Valuation Act. 1928 — 


Class of Hereditaments 

1. Houses and buildings without land 
other than gardens where the gross value 
does not exceed £15. 

2. Houses and buildings without land 
other than guldens where the gross value 
exceeds £15 but does not exceed £20. 

The amendment applicable to 

Class of Hereditaments 

Class 1 . Houses ana buildings with- 
out land, other than gardens, where the 
gross value does not exceed £15. 

Class 2. Houses and buildings with- 
out land, other than gardens, where the 
gross value exceeds £15 but does not 
exceed £20. 

Class 3. Houses and buildings with- 
out land, other than gardens, wheie the 
gross value exceeds £20 but does not 
exceed £40. 

Class 4. Houses and buildings with- 
out land, other than gardens, where the 
gross value exceeds £40 but does not 
exceed £100. 

Class 5. Houses and buildings with- 
out land, other than gardens, where the 
gross value exceeds £100. 


Amount of Deductions 

An amount equal to 40 per cent of the 
gross value. 

£6, together with an amount equal to 
30 per cent of the amount by which the 
gross value exceeds £15. 

London was as follows — 

Maximum Amount of Deductions 

An amount equal to two-fifths of the 
gross value. 

£6, together with an amount equal to 
three-tenths of the amount by which the 
gross value exceeds £15. 

£7, together with an amount equl to 
one-quarter of the amount by which the 
gross value exceeos £20. 

£12, together with an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the amount by which the 
gross value exceeds £40. 

£24, or £20 together with an amount 
equal to one-sixth of the amount by 
which the gross value exceeds £100, 
whichever is the greater. 


The above is in substitution for the Third Schedule to the 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, far Valuation Lists for 6th 
April, 1931, and their revision and alteration, but not for the 
purposes of any new subsequent lists. 


In the preparation of the List certain technical 
terms are defined — 

1 . Gross V alue means the rent at which a hereditament 
might reasonably be expected to let from year to year 
if the tenant undertook to pay all usual tenant's rates 
and taxes, and tithe rent charge, if any, and if the 
landlord undertook to bear the cost of repairs and insur- 
ance, and the other expenses, if any, necessary to main- 
tain the hereditament in a state to command that rent. 
The property tax is paid by the tenant but is usually 
recoverable from the owner by deductions from the next 
payment of rent. 
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2. Net Annual Value is defined in Section 22 ( b ) 
as : “ The rent at which the hereditament might reason- 
ably be expected to let from year to year if the tenant 
undertook to pay all usual tenant's rates and taxes and 
tithe rent charge, if any, and to bear the cost of the 
repairs and insurance and the other expenses, if any, 
necessary to maintain the hereditament in a state to 
command that rent." The above applies to hereditaments 
which are not set out in Part I of the Second Schedule 
to the Act ; and in the case of all properties in this 
schedule, the net annual value, is the gross value, less 
the statutory deductions specified. 

3. Rateable Value. See below. 

4. Rate means a rate the proceeds of which are 
applicable to local purposes of a public nature, and which 
is leviable on the basis of an assessment in respect of the 
yearly value of property. 

ASCERTAINMENT OF RATEABLE VALUE. 

Section 22 deals with the ascertainment of rateable 
value, and is as follows — 

(a) If the hereditament belongs to one of the classes 
specified in the first column of the table contained in 
Part I of the Second Schedule to this Act (see page 542) , 
there shall be deducted from the gross value of the here- 
ditament an amount representing the deduction specified 
with respect to hereditaments of that class in the column 
of the said table and the gross value as so reduced is in 
this Act referred to as the net annual value. 

(b) If the hereditament is not such a hereditament 
as is mentioned in paragraph (a), there shall be estimated 
the rent which a tenant might reasonably be expected 
to pay from year to year if the tenant undertook to 
pay all usual tenant's rates and taxes and tithe rent 
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charge, if any, and to bear the cost of the repairs and 
insurance and the other expenses, if any, necessary to 
maintain the hereditament in a state to command that 
rent, and the annual rent as so estimated shall, for the 
purposes of this Part of this Act, be taken to be the net 
annual value of the hereditament. 

(c) The rateable value of a hereditament shall be 
taken to be the net annual value thereof as ascertained 
under paragraph (a) or paragraph (b), as the case might 
be, except that if the hereditament belongs to one of 
the classes specified in the first column of the table 
contained in Part II of the said schedule, its rateable 
value shall be taken to be the amount produced by mak* 
ing from the net annual value such deduction as is 
specified with respect to hereditaments of that class in 
the second column of the said table. 

(d) If the amount of the net annual value and of the 
rateable value, in a case where those values are the same, 
or in any other case the amount of the rateable value, 
includes a fraction of a pound, the amount of both those 
values or of the rateable values as the case may be, 
shall be increased or reduced, to the nearest complete 
pound, or if the fraction is ten shillings the fraction shall 
be disregarded. 

Parti of the Second Schedule, as amended by the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1928, is given on pages 543 and 544. 

VALUATION LIST. 

The procedure as regards the draft list laid down by 
the Act is as follows — 

The general procedure for the preparation and deposit 
of the draft list, the hearing of objections to and the 
revision of the list by the assessment committee and 
final approval thereof are set out in detail in Sections 
25 to 30 and Schedule IV. 


jS — (1898) 
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It rested with the assessment committee to decide 
when the first list was to be ready to come into operation 
in their area, after consultation with the rating authority. 
Section 19 (3). All valuation lists came into force on 
either the 1st April, 1928, or 1929. 

The time-table for the (a) preparation, (b) revision, 
and (c) approval of a valuation list runs as follows — 

(a) Preparation of Draft List 

(i) Notices to be served by the rating authority — not 
later than such date as will allow a sufficient interval 
for completing the various stages in the preparation of 
the valuation list — on the occupiers, owners, or lessees 
of rateable hereditaments within their area, requiring 
them to make a return of particulars for assessment 
purposes ; Section 40 (1). 

(ii) Returns to be delivered to the rating authority 
within 21 days of service ; Section 40 (3). 

(iii) “ As soon as may be ” after the expiry of such 
21 days, the rating authority to cause a draft list to be 
prepared and deposited.; Section 25. 

(iv) Notice of the deposit to be given to the county 
valuation committee and otherwise published ; Fourth 
Schedule, Part I (2). 

(v) Draft list to be open to inspection for 21 days 
from deposit and then immediately transmitted to the 
assessment committee ; ibid. (4) and (5). 

(vi) Objections . Notice of objection must be lodged 
with the Assessment Committee within 25 days of 
deposit of the draft list. 

(6) Revision of Draft List by Assessment 
Committee 

(i) The assessment committee to hold meetings to 
hear objections and otherwise to revise the list ; Section 
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27. The committee must within three days after ob- 
jection lodged, cause a copy to be sent to the rating 
authority, and, where the objection relates to a par- 
ticular hereditament, to the occupier ; Fourth Schedule, 
Part II (2). 

(ii) Meetings to hear objections cannot be held until 
30 days from the date of deposit, unless the number 
of objections received at an earlier date makes it desirable 
to hold an earlier meeting and the rating authority 
acquiesce ; Fourth Schedule, Part III (1). 

(iii) At least 14 days’ notice to be given of a meeting 
(other than an adjourned meeting) by the assessment 
committee to objectors, to hear objections ; ibid. (2). 

(iv) Notice of a decision to be sent to the objectors 
and occupier of the hereditament affected and to the 
rating authority ; ibid. (5). 

(v) Notice of any new insertions in draft list or of 
any increase made otherwise than on objection to be 
given to the occupier, with an intimation that an objec- 
tion may be lodged by any person who appeared before 
the Committee (Act 1928, Sect. 4 (4) ), at any time 
within 14 days; ibid. (7) and (8). Procedure on an 
original objection to be followed; ibid . (9). 

(c) Final Approval of Valuation List 

(i) First list to be finally approved on 31st January 
of the year in which it is to come into force, Section 28 (1) . 
The alternative date, 31st July, apparently relates to 
a subsequent list retarded or accelerated under Section 
19 (1) (a). 

(ii) The committee may approve the list although 
they may not have disposed of all the objections by 
that date, leaving those left over to be dealt with as soon 
as possible afterwards, and with the like consequences 
as if it had been a proposal for the amendment of the 
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current list ; Fourth Schedule, Part III (10), Section 
37. 

(iii) The approved list, duly certified with three sig- 
natures, to be sent to the rating authority for deposit at 
their offices and notice thereof to be given to the clerk of 
the peace or borough concerned; Section 28 (1) (4). 

(iv) Re-deposit as amended by the assessment com- 
mittee is abolished, as well as the appeal to special 
sessions. It is to be particularly noted that special 
notice must be sent within seven days of deposit to 
every ratepayer affected by a new assessment (Fourth 
Schedule, Part I (3) ). 

In other respects the time-table is left to be settled 
locally. 

Section 25 (2) provides that a copy of the draft list 
is to be transmitted to the assessment committee by 
the rating authority. It is the duty of the assessment 
committee to revise such list, from time to time, in 
accordance with the changes made in the draft list, of 
which it is to be a copy. 

• 

APPEALS TO QUARTER SESSIONS. 

Section 31 provides that any person who appeared 
before the Assessment Committee on the consideration 
of a proposal or an objection may appeal to Quarter 
Sessions against the decision of the committee. Section 
32 (8) provides that where the rateable value does not 
exceed £100 any party may appear by solicitor instead 
of in person or by counsel. 

Any person on whom a notice of appeal is served may 
appear as respondent ; provided that where there is more 
than one respondent, the appellant can only be ordered 
to pay the costs of one of the respondents. If costs 
are ordered to be paid to the appellant the Court 
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may apportion those costs among the respondents. 
Where the appellant is the County Valuation Committee 
or a local authority, the occupier of the hereditament 
to which the appeal relates may appear as a witness in 
the case instead of appearing as respondent, upon giving 
notice to the Court. 

A Committee of Quarter Sessions must be set up in 
county areas to constitute a continuous Court for Appeals. 
In boroughs with a separate Court of Quarter Sessions 
the Recorder hears these appeals. 

Under the Railways (Valuation for Rating) Act, 1930, 
Section 18 (3), the provisions as to objections and appeals 
shall not apply to railway hereditaments. Appeals in 
these cases are to the Railway and Canal Commissioners 
and thence to the House of Lords. 

NOTICE OF APPEAL. 

Procedure on appeal is provided by the Fifth Schedule, 
Part I, viz. — 

(i) Notice of appeal must be given to the Clerk of 
the Court to which the appeal is made before the expira- 
tion of 21 days after the date on which the valuation 
list is finally approved. 

(ii) A copy of the notice of appeal must also be served 
by the appellant within the time allowed for giving 
notice of the appeal on the assessment committee, and 
on each of the following persons not being the appellant, 
that is to say — 

{a) The rating authority. 

(b) Where the appeal relates to a particular here- 
ditament, the occupier of that hereditament. 

(iii) The notice of appeal must specify the grounds 
of appeal. 

(iv) The Clerk of the Court on receiving a notice of 
appeal must, without any application in that behalf 
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enter the appeal for hearing at the next sitting of the 
Court to be held after the expiration of 35 days from 
the date on which the list was finally approved, but 
the Court may, on an application made by any party 
to the appeal direct that the hearing shall be postponed 
and entered for some subsequent sitting of the Court. 

Any party to the appeal may, if dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Court on a point of law, make an applica- 
tion within 21 days to have a case stated for the opinion 
of the High Court on the point of law, and with the 
appropriate approval, from thence to the Court of Appeal, 
and the House of Lords, whose decision is final. The 
parties to an appeal may agree to refer the matter to 
arbitration, or to appoint a valuer. 

PARISH COUNCILS’ REPRESENTATION ON RURAL 
RATING AUTHORITIES. 

In a rural district two representatives of the parish 
council or parish meeting are to be enabled to attend 
when the draft list for tfyat parish is under consideration, 
Section 1 (4). These parochial representatives will be 
allowed to take part in the proceedings only when 
hereditaments within their own parish are before the 
committee, although the making of inter-parish compari- 
sons may be of importance. 

TRANSFER AND COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS. 

Included in the Act are the following provisions — 

(a) Every Assistant Overseer and Collector trans- 
ferred became an officer of the new rating authority. 

(b) Officers transferred to the new assessment com- 
mittees or rating authorities to hold their office under 
the new authorities by the same tenure and upon the 
same terms and conditions as heretofore. 
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(c) Compensation to be calculated on loss of fees, 
salary and emoluments and not on fees and salary only. 

(d) Any officer jvhose services were dispensed with or 
whose salary was reduced within five years after the 
appointed day, because his services were not required, 
or his duties were diminished, and not on the ground of 
misconduct, was deemed, unless the contrary was shown, 
to have suffered direct pecuniary loss. The onus was, 
therefore, placed upon the authority to prove that the 
loss was not in consequence of the Act. 

(e) Any officer transferred by the Act to an Authority 
which has established a superannuation scheme under 
the provisions of the Local Government and Other 
Officers Superannuation Act, 1922, is to have the right 
to remain under the Poor La w Officers Superannuation 
Act, 1896, if he so desires. 

DIFFERENTIAL RATING OF SPECIAL PROPERTIES. 

The continuation of the equivalent of the privileges en- 
joyed by any particular class of property in respect of any 
of the rates to be consolidated, is.one of the most import- 
ant features of the scheme for the consolidation of rates. 

Concessions to special properties in respect of the 
general rate have been made by means of reduced rate- 
able values, which was the existing practice with regard 
to the general district rate. 

The properties ordinarily entitled to reduced assess- 
ment may be classified as follows, viz. — 

(a) Property rated at one-quarter to both the general 
district rate and the poor rate under the provisions of 
the Public Health Act, 1875. 

( b ) Property rated at the full poor rate but only at 
one-quarter for the general district rate, viz. : (i) Tithes, or 
tithe commutation rent-charge ; (ii) land covered with 
water ; (iii) land used as a railway, constructed under 
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Act of Parliament for public conveyance ; (iv) land 
used as a canal or towing path for same. 

AGRICULTURAL LAND. 

Agricultural land was, according to Part II of the 
Second Schedule, to be rated to the general rate on 
one-fourth only of its net annual value. This not only 
continued the existing partial exemption from the poor 
rate allowed by the temporary Agricultural Rates Acts, 
but also made this exemption permanent. This abate- 
ment of 75 per cent applied to both urban and rural 
rating areas. Section 22 (2) provides that as from the 
date of the first new valuation, any deduction made in 
pursuance of Part II of the Second Schedule from the 
net annual value of agricultural land shall, so far as it 
affects the raising of money, which, if the Act had not 
passed, would have been raised by rates to which the 
Agricultural Rates Acts apply, be treated for the purpose 
of those Acts as if it were relief from the rates for which 
provision is made by those Acts. The Act extended to 
agricultural buildings, £he 75 per cent relief from rates 
now enjoyed permanently in respect of agricultural land. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1929, relief of rates 
is afforded on the remaining 25 per cent to the agricul- 
tural buildings and land, so that on a normal farm, only 
the farm house and cottages will be assessable. 

RAILWAYS, CANALS, ETC. 

Railways (Valuation for Rating) Act, 1930. Under 
this Act, the assessment of railway hereditaments will 
in future be determined by the Railway Assessment 
Authority (a body constituted under Section 2 of the 
Act) and not by the Rating Authorities and Assessment 
Committees. It is the duty of the new Authority to 
prepare a railway valuation roll containing particulars 
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of the railway hereditaments in England, the first roll 
to come into operation on the appointed day, i.e. in 
London on 6th April, 1931, and elsewhere on the 1st 
April, 1931. Subsequent rolls are to come into operation 
at quinquennial intervals. 

In Scotland, the work will be carried out under the 
Anglo-Scottish Railways Assessment Authority, i.e. the 
Joint Authority. 

The Act requires that railways shall be valued in 
cumulo, and subsequently apportioned ; and defines 
"railway undertaking” to embrace canals, docks, har- 
bours, and other subsidiary or ancillary undertakings. 

Appeals are to the Railway and Canal Commissioners, 
and thence to the House of Lords. 

Expenses are to be defrayed by County and County 
Borough Councils. 

The Act does not extend to Northern Ireland. 
TITHES. 

Under the Tithe Act, 1925, provision is made for the re- 
demption of tithe rent charge.* All tithe rent charges 
permanently attached to a benefice immediately before 
the 31st March, 1927, will be extinguished before 85 years 
from that day, and all tithe rent charges permanently at- 
tached to Ecclesiastical Corporations before 31st March, 
1927, will be extinguished before 81 J years from that 
day ; tithe rent charge now being transferred and vested 
in Queen Anne's Bounty under the Act. Lay tithes, how- 
ever, are still redeemable under the Tithe Act, 1918. 

The Ecclesiastical Tithe Rent Charge (Rates) Acts of 
1920 and 1922 are repealed, and Section 7 provides that 
any rate made on or after the appointed day (i.e. not 
earlier than the 6th April, 1926, and not later than the 
1st April, 1927) shall not be payable by the owner of the 
tithe rent charge, but shall be paid by the Commissioners 
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of Inland Revenue through demand on the Inspector of 
Taxes for the district, who has full power to make pro- 
posals for amendment of the Valuation List and to lodge 
objection or proceed to appeal, as if he were the owner. 

The Act applies to England and Wales only. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM FULL RATEABILITY. 

Section 2 (3) of the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, 
provides that all the enactments relating to the poor rate 
which are in force at the commencement of the Act shall 
so far as not repealed by the Act apply to the general 
rate. These Acts and exemptions are dealt with later. 

VALUATION OF HEREDITAMENTS CONTAINING 

MACHINERY AND PLANT. 

Relief in the rating of machinery is given. It is 
provided that for the purpose of the making or revision 
of valuation lists under this Part of this Act, the follow- 
ing provisions shall have effect with respect to the valua- 
tion of any hereditament other than a hereditament the 
value of which is ascertained by reference to the accounts, 
receipts or profits of the undertaking carried on therein — 

(a) All such plant or machinery in or on the heredita- 
ment as belongs to any of the classes specified in the 
Third Schedule of this Act shall be deemed to be a part 
of the hereditament. 

(b) Subj ect as aforesaid, no account shall be taken of the 
value of any plant or machinery in or on the hereditament. 

For the purpose of setting out in detail the machinery 
and plant which fell within the class specified in the Third 
Schedule, a Committee was appointed under Section 
24 of the Act on the 26th February, 1926, to prepare a 
statement specifying such machinery and plant. 

The committee reported under date 30th November, 
1926, as to the Classes of machinery and plant to be 
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deemed to be part of the hereditament. (See Statutory 
Rules and Orders, 1927, No. 480.) 

MACHINERY AND PLANT. 

Schedule III of the Act specifies three classes of 
machinery and plant in these terms — 

!• Machinery and plant (together with the shafting, 
pipes, cables, wires and other appliances and structures 
accessory thereto) which is used or intended to be used 
mainly or exclusively in connection with any of the 
following purposes, that is to say — 

(a) the generation, storage, primary transformation, 
or main transmission of power in or on the heredita- 
ment ; or 

(b) the heating, cooling, ventilating, lighting, drain- 
ing, or supplying of water to the land or buildings of 
which the hereditament consists, or the protecting of 
the hereditament from fire. 

Provided that, in the case of machinery or plant 
which is in or on the hereditament for the purpose of 
manufacturing operations or trade processes, the fact 
that it is used in connection with those operations or 
processes for the purpose of heating, cooling, ventilating, 
lighting, supplying water, or protecting from fire shall 
not cause it to be treated as falling within the classes 
of machinery or plant specified in this Schedule. 

2. Lifts and elevators mainly or usually used for 
passengers. 

3. Railway and tramway lines and tracks. 

4. Such part of any plant, or any combination of plant 
and machinery, including gas holders, blast furnaces, 
coke ovens, tar distilling plant, cupolas, water towers with 
tanks as is, or is in the nature of, a building or structure. 

Panel of Referees. A panel of referees has been set 
up to deal with this subject. 
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RATES. 

The rate is levied — 

(a) Under the Poor Relief Act, 1601 (now the Poor 
Law Act, 1930), upon every inhabitant, parson, vicar, 
and other, and every occupier of non-agricultural lands, 
houses, tithes impropriate, propriations of tithes, coal 
mines, or saleable under- woods. 

(b) Under the Rating Act, 1874, upon occupiers of 
mines of every description not in the 1601 Act; non- 
agricultural land not subject to rights of common; 
sporting rights when severed from the occupation of land. 

(c) Under the Advertising Stations (Rating) Act, 
1889, upon occupiers of property used for advertisement 
hoardings. In this class of property the owner may be 
and usually is the person rated. 

It should be noted that under the Local Government 
Act, 1929, agricultural land and buildings are no longer 
rateable. 

Occupation of the premises rated must be “ beneficial." 
This does not necessarily mean that the occupation 
is pecuniarily profitable* e.g. sewers which are the 
property of a local authority, are said to be beneficially 
occupied. What constitutes “ beneficial ” occupation 
is a question of fact which may have to be decided by 
the Courts. The rate is levied upon occupiers of the 
hereditaments, viz., the person entitled to exclusive 
possession, except in the case of a Tithe Rent Charge, 
and in those cases where the owners are rated instead 
of the occupiers. 

The Statement of Rates Act, 1919, provided that 
from and after the first day of January, 1920, every 
demand, or receipt for rent, as may be payable under 
any statutory enactment by the owner instead of 
the occupier, must state the amount of rates. Such 
statement must agree with the last demands received 
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by the owner from the rating authorities. The Act 
does not apply to weekly lettings at inclusive rentals in 
any market established under or controlled by statute. 

THE METROPOLIS. 

The Act, as passed, does not apply to the Metropolis, 
but under the Rating and Valuation Act, 1928, Section 
24 of the 1925 Act (relating to the de-rating of machinery) 
was made applicable to London. The Rating and 
Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, Section 7 (1) (c) 
applies certain provisions of the principal Act to London. 
These concern contents of Valuation List, record of 
totals, correction of errors, power to employ valuers, 
and other features. 

RATING AND VALUATION ACT, 1928. 

This Act makes applicable to London the revised 
deductions for properties of the five classes specified in 
the First Schedule ; these being in substitution for the 
allowances set out in the Third Schedule to the Valuation 
(Metropolis) Act, 1869, and they operate for the Valua- 
tion Lists for 6th April, 1931, and their revision and 
alteration, but not for any new subsequent lists. 

The deductions in Part II are in substitution for Part 
I of the Second Schedule to the Rating and Valuation 
Act, 1925 (Classes 1 and 2), and apply outside London. 
These latter are for the first New Valuation Lists under 
the Act, and their revision and alteration, but not for 
any new subsequent lists. 

Section 3 amends the allowances to owners rated under 
Section 11 of the 1925 Act, from 10 per cent up to, but 
not exceeding, 15 per cent, in certain circumstances. 

Section 4 makes minor amendments to the principal 
Act, with which it is to be cited as the Rating and 
Valuation Acts, 1925 and 1928. 
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EXPENSES. 

The expenses of rating authorities are provided for 
by Section 53 (4) and the expenses of assessment com- 
mittees by Section 53 (1) (2). 

Any expenses incurred under the Act by a rating 
authority will be paid out of the general rate raised by 
the authority for their area. Expenses incurred during 
the interval before the first general rate was made were 
met out of the poor rate; Section 53 (4). 

Expenses incurred by an assessment committee 
(including travelling and subsistence expenses) are to 
be apportioned among the Rating authorities in propor- 
tion to the rateable values and paid out of the general 
rate. 

Similar expenses of the County Valuation Committee 
are to be defrayed out of the County Rate. 

AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 

Section 54 requires the accounts of receipts and 
expenditure under the Act of assessment committees 
and rating authorities and their respective officers to 
be audited by district auditors of the Ministry of Health. 
Orders governing the Accounts of Rating Authorities 
were issued by the Ministry of Health, viz. the Rate 
Accounts (Rural District Councils) and (Borough and 
Urban District Councils) Orders, 1926. 

RATING AND VALUATION (APPORTIONMENT) ACT, 
1928. 

As one of the stages in connection with de-rating, 
this Act provided for the preparation of lists of proper- 
ties entitled to de-rating as follows — 

{a) Agricultural Land and Buildings. 

(b) Industrial Properties (Factories, Workshops, etc.). 

(c) Freight Transport Undertakings (Railways, Canals, 
etc.). 
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( Lists of these types of properties have been prepared 

: j (known as Draft Special Lists), and in due course become 

s part of the Valuation List. These lists were prepared 

to distinguish and classify the properties which are to 
i ' enjoy relief. 

For the purpose of the preparation of these lists, the 
Revenue Officer was introduced in order that the Govern- 
ment's interest might be protected, but now the Lists 
have been prepared and finally approved, this officer 
has no further interest in the figures entered, which 
become the basis upon which the Government's contribu- 
tion is to be made. The Act does not extend to Northern 
Ireland. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1929. 

This is the further stage in the de-rating scheme, 
which gives effect to the relief by exempting agricultural 
land and buildings from assessment entirely, and reliev- 
ing industrial properties and freight transport under- 
* takings of 75 per cent of the rate burden. These reliefs 

dated from 1st October, 1929 (except railways, which 
were relieved from the 1st December, 1928). 

\ In future, agricultural land and buildings will not be 

recorded in the valuation lists. 

The Act extends the application of the Rating and 
Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, to industrial pro- 
perties in which no persons are employed (i.e. owner- 
occupier, or “ one-man " factories). 

AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT, 1929. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in his 
Budget Speech on the 15th April, 1929, that the Govem- 
l ment intended to relieve agricultural land and buildings 

as from the 1st April, 1929 (6 months earlier than enacted 
in the Local Government Act, 1929). The Agricultural 
Rates Act, 1929, carried this into effect and made 
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provision for certain other purposes in connection there- 
with. The Act does not extend to Scotland or Northern 
Ireland. 

DE-RATING APPEALS. 

There have been a number of important decisions 
arising out of the Rating Valuation (Apportionment) 
Act, 1928. In the case of Moon (Revenue Officer for 
Lambeth) v. London County Council, the House of 
Lords decided in December, 1930, that it is the use to 
which premises are put that must be considered and not 
what may be ultimately done with whatever com- 
modity they create that determines whether it is a 
factory or workshop. 

SCOTLAND. 

The duties formerly performed by Overseers in Eng- 
land and Wales are in Scotland carried out as regards — 

(a) Valuation and Registration, by County and Burgh 
Councils, through Assessors appointed by them. 

(b) The Poor Rate, etc., by the various local authorities 
concerned. 

(c) Other matters by the Parish Councils. 

The local rates which are levied on the annual value of 
heritable property as appearing in the Valuation Roll. 

The system of rating in Scotland is dealt with in 
Chapter XXX. 

IRELAND. 

The work formerly carried out by the Overseers in 
England is in Ireland discharged by the County Councils. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

GRANTS IN AID 

"By a 'Grant in Aid,’ the English administrator 
understands a subvention payable from the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom to a Local Governing Author- 
ity, in order to assist that Authority in the execution of 
some or all of its statutory duties. The subvention 
may be an isolated payment, but is usually recurrent or 
annual. It may be a matter of statutory obligation or 
dependent on the recurring decision of the Minister in 
charge of a particular department. It may be uncon- 
ditionally of fixed amount, or variable according to the 
circumstances of the time. Most important of all, its 
variable amount may be dependent on the growth of 
population, or of a particular section of it, or the amount 
of some particular service, on the number of officers 
appointed or the sum of their salaries, on the expenditure 
of the receiving authority, on the rateable value of its 
district, on the efficiency of its work, or on some other 
condition.” (Sidney Webb.) 

HISTORICAL. 

The system of State subventions or grants in aid was 
begun in 1833 with the Education Grant of £20,000 for 
School Buildings. In 1833 a grant was first made to- 
wards the expenditure of the Metropolitan Police, and 
extended to the provincial forces in 1857. In 1834 
grants were first made annually towards the cost of 
criminal prosecutions and the maintenance of prisons 
by means of grants in aid from the Consolidated Fund. 
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Grants to Guardians of the Poor were commenced 
in 1846 towards the cost of salaries of teachers in 
poor law schools, drags and medical appliances. Grants 
to sanitary authorities for health officers, sanitary 
inspectors, and registration followed. In 1874 a grant 
was introduced in aid of the cost of maintaining pauper 
lunatics, and a grant consequent on the increased cost 
of registration of births and deaths. Grants to highway 
authorities followed in 1882 towards the maintenance 
of disturnpiked roads. 

The Local Government Act, 1888, practically abolished 
this system of direct grants in aid. The principle was, 
however, continued in the case of grants for education, 
police, mental deficiency, small holdings; places of 
detention; registration of electors; venereal diseases; 
tuberculosis ; maternity and child welfare ; housing ; land 
drainage ; and has now been extended to the Ministry of 
Transport Act, 1919. 

Assigned Revenues. The Local Government Act, 1888, 
introduced a new financial arrangement whereby direct 
grants ceased, but certain revenues were assigned to the 
local authorities. The assigned revenues were to be paid 
to the Local Taxation Account, and disbursed to the 
County and County Borough Councils, who were to pay 
the grants to their Exchequer Contribution Account, 
and allocate the amounts received to the various 
authorities mainly on the basis of the discontinued 
grants. The assigned revenues consisted of the proceeds 
of certain local taxation licences and 80 per cent of one- 
half of the proceeds of probate duty (now estate duty) 
levied on personalty. 

The Local Taxation (Customs and Excise Duties) 
Act, 1890, increased the duties on beer and spirits, and 
by the Finance Act, 1907, the system whereby as- 
signed revenues, the proceeds of Imperial taxes, were 
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intercepted and handed over to local authorities, was 
abolished. It was enacted that the proceeds should be 
paid into the Exchequer, but an equivalent sum be paid 
into the Local Taxation Account out of the Consolidated 
Fund. 

By an Order in Council dated 30th October, 1908, the 
duty of collecting the duties on Local Taxation Licences 
under Section 6 of the Finance Act, 1908, was trans- 
ferred in England and Wales to the County and County 
Borough Councils as from 1st January, 1909. The 
licences to which the Section applies are the following : 
Licences to dealers in game, for dogs, for killing game, 
and for guns, for armorial bearings, and for male ser- 
vants. Section 62 of the Finance Act, 1921, provided 
for a new grant of £40,000, afterwards increased to 
£60,000, to County and County Borough Councils in 
respect of the cost of collection of local taxation licence 
duties other than the duties on carriage licences. The 
consequence of these grants was that prior to the Local 
Government Act, 1929, approximately one-third of the 
cost of running a large city wa $ furnished by the tax- 
payer through the Government Grants in Aid. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICES. 

The services carried out by local authorities were 
defined by the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 
which reported in 1901, as (1) “ national and onerous/' 
and (2) “ local and beneficial/' and, in respect of the 
former, the share which should properly be borne by way 
of Imperial subventions to local authorities has, for many 
years, been a thorny question, and about a score of Royal 
Commissions and Departmental Committees have from 
time to time deliberated and reported thereon. 

The principles involved in subventions from Imperial 
funds towards local expenditure are fully dealt with in 
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the reports of the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 
which was appointed in 1896 and issued its final report 
in 1901, and in the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee which was issued in 1914, and are summarized 
in the words of the Royal Commission “ to what extent 
the Government, having regard to the incidence respec- 
tively of Imperial taxation and local rating, should raise 
money in respect of services which are administered by 
local authorities in order to secure that the revenues are 
raised equitably.” When classifying the services pro- 
vided by local authorities under the two headings 
" national and onerous ” and local and beneficial/' the 
Royal Commission stated : “ A service may be called 
properly local when a preponderant share of the benefit 
can be directly traced to persons interested in the 
locality. On the other hand, universality and uniformity 
of administration is generally a mark of a national 
service, because such administration does not confer 
special benefit on special places. Again, the presumption 
is that a service is national when the State insists upon 
its being carried out, #nd on a certain standard of 
efficiency being reached/' 

A statement showing the various services aided, and 
the basis of the grants paid is given on the following 
page. 

Advantages Claimed. It is claimed in favour of 
grants in aid that many local services which concern 
the general welfare are enforced by Parliament and are 
really national services administered locally. Such 
expenditure is “ onerous " and should be in some way 
met by Imperial assistance. These grants from the State 
are not compassionate grants but a charge which should 
fall on the taxpayer. Without this aid and consequent 
partial retention of control, it is probable that the 


Statement of Direct Grants Paid Prior to 
Reorganization of 1930 


Central Dept. 
Making Grants 

Local Service 
Aided 

Basis of 
Grant 

Remarks 

Home Office 

Police 

Police Pensions 

Reformatory 

Schools 

Places of Deten- 
tion 

Registration of 
Electors 

50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

Less Exchequer transfer 
of half-pay and clothing 
as stereotyped 1914-15. 
Less share of Customs 
Grant. 

With limits per head. 

Ministry of Health 

• 

Maternity and 
Child Welfare 
Tuberculosis 
Blind Persons 
Venereal 

Diseases 
Notification of 
Births 

Housing 

50% 

50% 

50% 

75% 

50% 

1919 Act Assisted Schemes. 
Approved expenditure 
exceeding a rate of Id. 
in the £. Special subsi- 
dies under Acts, 1923 
and 1924. 

Board of Control 

Mental Defici- 
ency 

50% 

Obligatory Duties only. 

Ministry of Agri- 
culture and 
Fisheries 

Small Holdings 

75% 

Excess of liabilities. 

Ministry of Trans- 
port 

Roads and 
Bridges 

60% 

50% 

50% 

and 

Roat 

Fund 

First Class. 

Second Class. 

Engineer’s Salary and 
Expenses. Various de- 
velopment Grants. 

Board of Educa- 
tion 

Education 

50% 

Not less than one-half the 
net expenditure recog- 
nized by Board. 

U nemployment 
Grants Com- 
mittee 

Relief of Unem- 
ployment 

50% 

75% 

Revenue producing 
Scheme for a limited 
period. 

Non-revenue Producing 
Scheme for a limited 
period. 
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benefits intended would fall short of the desired result. 
The grants in aid act as a stimulus to negligent 
authorities and enable Parliament to secure a uniformity 
of administration of certain functions which should be 
organized and co-ordinated by experts. The money 
given is, theoretically, raised from the area for which 
the receiving authority is autonomous and consequently 
a local share of the cost is maintained. The source of 
revenue is mainly taxes on luxuries. Thus revenue is 
more readily obtained by Local Taxation Grants for 
important local services, which, if provided for by a 
local rate, might be stunted. Many persons who escape 
payments of rates enjoy the benefits derived from 
expenditure out of rates, but as taxpayers they con- 
tribute to that expenditure by means of the grants 
in aid. 

c 

Disadvantages Urged. On the other hand, it is 
asserted to be a dangerous principle to establish a system 
by which great claims can be made on the National 
Exchequer. There cannot be any effective Parliament- 
ary control over such expenditure, nor any guarantee of 
economy. So far as the local authorities are concerned, 
subsidies granted to them without responsibility are apt 
to be lavishly expended. In addition, it is difficult to 
define accurately the proper subjects for relief, the pro- 
portion of the grant in aid, or the amount of contribution 
to the different areas. Where a service is met partly by 
national and partly by local payments, the full cost of 
such services is not apparent on the surface ; hence 
the danger of extravagance. 

The Future. Many of these grants can be traced to 
the findings of the Royal Commissions on Local Taxation 
(1896) which recommended increased grants for locally 
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administered services. The Kempe Committee (1912-14) 
advised the abolition of the system of assigned revenues, 
and recommended direct grants for specific services, 
conditional upon efficiency. The Geddes Committee 
(1921) condemned the system of percentage grants as 
being founded on an uneconomic basis and made sugges- 
tions for drastic cuts. A Departmental Committee, 
under Lord Meston's Chairmanship, was appointed in 
1922. The Committee took considerable evidence with a 
view to finding a more satisfactory system but the 
report was not issued. The Board of Education, in 
December, 1925, informed the Local Education Author- 
ities by the now famous Circular 1371 that considerable 
reductions would have to take place. This Circular was 
subsequently withdrawn. The Minister of Health (Mr. 
N. Chamberlain), in 1928, outlined a scheme of sug- 
gested new block grants for all hospitals and fore- 
shadowed a block grant to replace the present percent- 
age grants to State-aided public health services. The 
Local Government Act, 1929, has reconstituted the 
system. * 

REORGANIZATION, 

Part VI of the Local Government Act, 1929, deals 
with the financial relations between the National Exche- 
quer and the local authorities. 

Formerly a very great part of the assistance rendered 
by the State to the local authorities for the maintenance 
of their local services was rendered by the method of the 
percentage grant. The result of that method was that 
the amount received by the local authority depended, 
not upon its need, but upon its expenditure. 

The proposals for reform in Local Government and 
in the financial relations between the Exchequer and 
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Local Authorities presented to Parliament by the 
Minister of Health created a widespread interest and 
discussion. A perusal of the White Paper (Cmd. 3134) 
reveals the importance of the Government's scheme. 

At the outset it was made clear that the first element 
in the Government's Plan was to afford relief to pro- 
ductive industry. That involved an alteration in the 
basis of rating of agricultural, industrial and transport 
properties, the result of which the Government hoped 
would contribute to revive agriculture and the basic 
industries of the country. 

It was estimated in the Memorandum that had the 
derating proposals been in operation in the year 1926-27, 
the loss of rates, taking England and Wales as a whole, 
would have amounted in round figures to £24,000,600 
for the year. It is obvious, therefore, that if the Local 
Authorities were to suffer a loss of such magnitude in 
rating power, a substituted source of revenue would 
have to be provided. 

The relationship between grants in aid of rates out 
of the Imperial Exchequer and the aggregate total of 
rates collected by the Local Authorities throughout the 
country had been, for some time, the subject of con- 
troversy. There had, however, been a general recog- 
nition that some reforms were urgently needed., especially 
for the purpose of dealing effectually with districts 
which have been commonly called “ necessitous areas." 
It will, therefore, be evident that derating proposals with 
their consequential results are in direct relationship to 
the whole fabric of Local Government. In April, 1929, 
the effect of the new valuations made in pursuance of 
the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, was brought into 
operation in many parts of the country for the first 
time. 

The Government have insisted upon the principle 
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that no scheme for providing an alternative source of 
revenue for Local Authorities can take the form of a grant 
varying from year to year with the fluctuating expendi- 
ture of each Local Authority. Any such scheme would be 
likely to diminish effective economical administration. 

FINANCIAL PROPOSALS. 

The grants from the Exchequer to local services which 
have been reviewed in connection with the derating 
proposals, and the provision of a new source of revenue 
for Local Authorities, are as follows — 

Abolished Grants. The following Exchequer grants 
in aid of local services were abolished as from the 1st 
April, 1930 — 

1 . The Assigned Revenue Grants. 

2. The grants under the Agricultural Rates Acts, 1896 
and 1923. 

3. The percentage grants in aid of health services: 
tuberculosis, maternity and child welfare, welfare of 
the blind, venereal diseases, mental deficiency. 

4. The classification grants for Class I and Class II 
roads in London and County Boroughs, and the grants 
for the maintenance of scheduled roads in county 
districts. 

Exchequer grants other than those named above are 
not to be affected by the scheme, e.g. Education and 
Police. 

The abolished grants, together with the deficiency due 
to derating, are made good by the formula grant fixed 
by the Local Government Act, 1929. 

DEFECTS OF THE FORMER GRANT SYSTEM. 

The defects of the former grant system are set forth 
in the White Paper as follows. 
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1. The assigned revenues are related neither to the 
needs nor even to the expenditure of the local authorities. 

2. The grants under the Agricultural Rates Acts again 
are not related to the need for public services, but only 
to expenditure. 

3 and 4. The percentage grants for health services, 
and the maintenance of roads, require close supervision 
by the Central Department of the work of the local 
authorities to whom they are paid. Moreover, as they 
are not related closely to needs but to expenditure, their 
effect is that those areas which are poorest, and can 
least afford to maintain an adequate standard, are just 
those which receive the least assistance from national 
funds. 

BASIS OF A PROPER SYSTEM. 

In the Government’s view, as set forth in the White 
Paper, a proper system should — 

(a) Recognize that a fair contribution should be 
made from the Exchequer towards the cost of local 
services. 

(b) Ensure that local authorities have complete 
financial interest in their administration. 

(c) Be adapted in its working to the needs of the areas. 

(d) Permit the greatest freedom of local administration 
and initiative. 

(e) Provide for sufficient general control and advice 
from the Central Department to ensure a reasonable 
standard of performance. 

ASSIGNED REVENUE GRANTS. 

The assigned revenue grants were distributedto counties 
and county boroughs out of the Local Taxation Account. 
Each county and county borough council had to keep an 
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Exchequer contribution account recording these receipts 
and showing their application. Certain grants to Poor 
Law unions and district councils in administrative 
counties were charged upon the Exchequer contribution 
account. For instance, the county council was required 
to re-imburse the councils of non-county boroughs, 
urban and rural districts, in respect of one-half of the 
approved salaries of medical officers and sanitary in- 
spectors. The whole of these grants have, as part of the 
assigned revenue system, been swept away, and the 
grants formerly receivable by local authorities from the 
Exchequer contribution account have ceased and their 
accounts wound up. The portion of the assigned revenue 
grants formerly applied to education and police services, 
amounting to about £3,800, were under the then existing 
arrangements treated as part of and deducted from 
the grants which would otherwise have been payable 
by the Board of Education and Home Office in aid of 
education and police services. Since the abolition of 
the assigned revenues the equivalent of the grants 
applied to these services have been paid by the central 
departments out of voted moneys. The local taxation 
licence duties levied by the county councils and county 
borough councils under the Finance Act, 1908, do not 
pass through the Local Taxation Account. These duties 
relate to licences to deal in game, licences to kill game, 
licences for dogs, guns, armorial bearings, and male 
servants. The revenue from this source, which amounts 
to about £1,400,000 per annum, remains leviable by 
the councils of counties and county boroughs, and is 
retained by them. 

The main complaint brought against the old methods 
of payment was that payment was related to expendi- 
ture and not to needs. Presently it will be seen that 
the Government's new system is based primarily on 
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population. In comparing the existing and the new 
basis, it is well to keep in mind the point made by 
a special committee of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations which reported to the Council of the 
Association in June, 1926 : “ Population as a measure of 
the amount of State aid needed is of itself unreliable, 
even if the population in intercensal years were definitely 
ascertainable.” Population differs greatly in various 
towns according to the type of town and its local indus- 
tries and amenities — considerations bearing closely upon 
local expenditure of the public services. These are the 
main reasons which have conduced to the adoption of 
expenditure as the basis of most, if not ah, of these 
State grants. 

AGRICULTURAL RATES GRANTS. 

r 

The grants under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896 
were fixed in amount. The grants under the Act of 1923, 
however, varied from year to year, according to the 
deficiency of rates caused by the further exemption from 
rates of agricultural occupiers granted by that Act. 
In the case of rural district councils, these grants formed 
a considerable proportion of the total revenue. In a 
typical rural district with an average annual expenditure 
on general expenses account of £26,000, agricultural 
rates grants amounted to over £5 , 000 per annum. It is 
obvious that the loss of these grants was a most important 
matter to rural district councils, and this was secured by 
the guaranteed minimum under the Act. 

It is said that the grants under the Agricultural Rates 
Act were not related to the need for public services but 
only to expenditure. These grants were to make good 
the loss in rates caused by the de-rating of agricultural 
land by the Acts referred to. The purpose of the derating 
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was to ease the burden of rates upon the farmer, and 
the purpose of the grants was to make good the deficiency 
thus caused in the rate collection. 


HEALTH SERVICES. 

Tuberculosis, welfare of the blind, venereal diseases, 
and mental deficiency are services which are provided 
either by county councils or by county borough councils. 
The Government grant payable in respect of these 
services was 50 per cent of the approved net expenditure, 
except in the case of venereal diseases, in respect of which 
75 per cent of the approved net expenditure was con- 
tributed by the State. The maternity and child welfare 
service is frequently undertaken by the councils of non- 
county boroughs and urban districts which form part of 
an administrative county. Otherwise county borough 
councils and county councils are the sole authorities for 
this purpose. Where a district council has provided a 
maternity and child welfare service for its own district 
the county council must pay to the district council the 
amount raised in the district as part of the county rate 
in respect of maternity and child welfare. This adjust- 
ment is necessary only when maternity and child welfare 
expenses are treated as a general county purpose by the 
county council. Provision is made in the new arrange- 
ments for an adjustment of the new formula grant and an 
adjustment of the county rate between the county 
council and the separate maternity and child welfare 
districts. 

ROAD FUND GRANTS. 

The only Road Fund Grants which were abolished 
are — 
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(a) Classification grants for Class I and Class II roads 
in London and the county boroughs ; and 

(b) Grants for the maintenance of scheduled roads in 
county districts. 

The percentage grants for Class I and Class II 
roads in administrative counties outside London thus 
continue. 

An amendment was introduced to give effect to the 
announcement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the grant from the Exchequer for maintenance of 
Class I roads would be increased to 60 per cent and for 
Class II roads to 50 per cent. 

NEW EXCHEQUER GRANTS IN AID. 

The loss to the local authorities under the scheme has 
been, therefore, the rates on the rateable value lost under 
the derating proposals and the grants specified above 
other than the parts of the assigned revenues referred 
to. 

£ 

(i) The estimated loss of rates due to derating 
which would have been incurred by all local 
authorities in the year 1928-29 (taken for 
the purpose of the scheme as “ the standard 
year ”) on the assumption that the proposed 
local government changes had been in opera- 
tion in that year, and that the Valuation 
List in force on the 1st October, 1929, had 
been in force in that year ; estimated at about 24,000,000 

(ii) The assigned revenue grants pay- 
able for the standard year other 
than the grants specifically 
applied to education and police 
services and the Local Taxation 
Licence Duties not passing 
through the Local Taxation 
Account .... 4,700,000 
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Brought Forward £4,700,000 £24,000,000 


(Hi) The Agricultural Rates Acts Grants 
payable for the standard year . 


4,700,000 


(iv) The Health Percentage Grants 
payable for the standard year . 


3,900,000 


(v) The classification grants for Class I 
and Class II roads in London and 
county boroughs, and the main- 
tenance grants for scheduled 
roads in county districts payable 
for the standard year ; estimated 
at about . 3,200,UUU 

16,500,000 


( v i) An additional sum of new money for England 
and Wales, amounting to . 


5,000,000 


Making a total as per White Paper . £45,500,000 

Additional and supplementary Ex- 

chequer Grants . ^ 2,330,0UU 


Making a total of 


£47,830,000 


In place of the rate and grant revenue so lost by local 
authorities, the Local Government Act, 1929, provides, 
in the first place, for a general Exchequer contribution 
to be made annually towards local funds. , 

The total sum to be distributed annually as the 
new grant in aid of revenue will be made as shown 

The actual total sum to be distributed could not be 
known until the loss of rateable value had been ascer- 
tained and the figures for the standard year were available. 
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The new money to be included in the grant will, how- 
ever, not depend in any way on the other figures, but 
will be fixed in advance. 

This is fixed for a period of three years, known as 
" The first fixed Grant Period.” That period will be 
followed by a period of four years, which is known as 
" The second fixed Grant Period,” and thereafter, the 
fixed Grant Periods will be of five years each. At the end 
of each fixed grant period a review will take place of the 
amount to be paid for the next period, which will be ascer- 
tained on such a basis that the extra money provided 
beyond the loss of rates and grants is to bear the same 
proportion to the total rate-borne expenditure of the 
country as the £5,000,000 bears to that expenditure at 
present. 

The amount receivable by each county and by each 
county borough is guaranteed to be not less than Isr. per 
head of the estimated population for the standard year 
beyond the amount which it was receiving before 1st 
April, 1930. The amount necessary to make up that 
guarantee is known gs “the additional Exchequer 
Grant.” In addition to this guarantee, -which is per- 
petual, each county district is guaranteed that it shall 
not be any worse off by reason of the change during the 
first five years of the operation of the Act, and that any 
necessary rate adjustment consequent on the scheme 
will be spread evenly over the next fourteen years 
thereafter. 

APPORTIONMENT AMONG COUNTIES AND 
COUNTY BOROUGHS. 

The whole of the new grant in aid is in the first place 
apportioned among Counties and County Boroughs, this 
apportionment being, ultimately, according to a formula 
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based on general characteristics, independent of actual 
expenditure. In deciding what characteristics should be 
adopted and what weight should be given to each, the 
aim has been so to adjust the distribution of this new 
revenue as to make the assistance vary with the need 
for local government services in any area in relation to 
the ability of the area to meet the cost. 

It is obvious that the first factor in determining a fair 
distribution of the money between different areas is to 
distribute it according to the population of each area. 
But a simple distribution according to population would 
leave out of account certain considerations which 
materially affect the need for help, and the amount of 
expenditure required in the particular area. 

After a careful examination of a wide range of possible 
factors, a combination of the population, the proportion 
to the total population of children under five years of 
age and the rateable value per head of population has 
been taken as the main framework of the formula. 

To these factors of general application have been 
added two further factors of a special character, the one 
to allow for the additional burden thrown upon certain 
areas by abnormal unemployment, and the other for 
the considerable variations in the cost of certain local 
government services arising in administrative counties 
from the differing density of the population. For the 
first purpose the proportion of unemployed insured men 
and women to total population according to Ministry of 
Labour returns has been adopted, and for the second, the 
population per mile of public road as determined by the 
Ministry of Transport. 

These factors are combined in the new formula so 
as to arrive at a “ weighted population ” for each 
County Borough and Administrative County, and, when 
the scheme is in full operation, the total sum available 

19 — (1898) 
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will be apportioned among the county boroughs and 
the administrative counties entirely on the basis of 
weighted population. 

Owing, however, to the very irregular distribution 
of the existing revenues to be replaced by the formula 
grant, it was considered that too great a disturbance in 
local finance would be caused by introducing a complete 
allocation on this basis at one step. It was accordingly 
proposed, during the first fifteen years of the scheme, to 
base the grant allotted to county boroughs and county 
councils partly on the former distribution of these 
revenues and partly on the formula. For the first 
quinquennial period the fixed annual grant was to be 
made up of two parts. The first part was to be equiva- 
lent to 75 per cent of the loss of rates and grants in the 
standard year calculated as explained below ; the second 
part, which in total was to comprise the equivalent of 
25 per cent of the loss of rates and grants and the whole 
of the new Exchequer money, together roughly one-third 
of the whole grant, was to be distributed according to 
the formula. On each subsequent revision it was pro- 
posed that more and more of the total grant should be 
distributed on formula until by 1945 the whole would 
be distributed entirely on this basis. 

During the progress of the Bill through the House of 
Commons the above proposals were modified. Instead 
of the first five years the Act provides for two periods 
of three years and four years respectively, for each of 
which the distribution of the “ pool ” will be made upon 
75 per cent of the loss in the standard year and the 
balance on the formula. This will have a further effect 
of bringing the adjustment periods into harmony with 
the census periods. The transitory period for bringing 
the scheme into effect has been increased from fifteen 
years to seventeen years. 
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THE FORMULA. 

The full formula is as follows — 

1. For each county and county borough a figure of 
weighted population is arrived at by increasing the 
population in the standard year as estimated by the 
Registrar-General— 

(a) by the percentage by which, at the last previous 
Census, the number of children under five years of age 
per 1 ,000 of the population of the area exceed 50 ; and 

(b) by the percentage by which, according to the 
Valuation List in force on the 1st October, 1929, or 
on subsequent revisions of the grant in the year prior 
to the revision, the rateable value per head of esti- 
mated population of the area is below £10. 

The population so increased is further weighted — 

.(c) For unemployment; the number of unemployed 
insured men and women is expressed as a percentage 
of total estimated population, and where this per- 
centage, averaged over three years, exceeds 1| per 
cent, the population increase^ by (a) and (b) is further 
increased by a percentage equal to ten times the excess 
over 1-| per cent. 

and in administrative counties other than London — 
(d) For low density of population : where the esti- 
mated population per mile of roads is less than 100 
persons, the population increased by (&) and (5) is 
further increased by the percentage by which the 
estimated population per mile of roads is less than 200 
persons, and, where the estimated population per mile 
of roads is 100 persons or more, by the percentage 
which 50 persons bears to the estimated population 
per mile of roads. 

2. The total amount of the formula grant allotted 
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to each county borough and to each administrative 
county is x pence multiplied by its weighted population. 
(The money factor x pence is determined by the total 
sum for England and Wales available for distribution 
on the formula basis.) 

As regards the elements of the formula — 

(a) The number of children under five years of age 
per 1,000 of the population varied from 48 to 135 at 
the last Census, and 50 has been taken as a convenient 
minimum ; 

(b) It was estimated that, save in very few excep- 
tional areas, the reduced rateable value per head of 
population would be less than £10. 

(c) The datum figure (1-| per cent) taken for the 
unemployment loading is considerably below the 
average for the country at the present time (2*2 per 
cent) and in the area of heaviest unemployments the 
weighting factor on the average of the last three years 
would amount to 82 per cent. 

The heavy loading proposed for unemployment of 
ten times the percentage above the datum figure is 
due to the fact that in the first and second fixed grant 
period, viz., during the first seven years, only about one- 
third of the total grant will be distributed under the 
formula. It is proposed that at each quinquennial revi- 
sion, when a larger proportion of the total grant will be 
distributed under the formula, the loading for unem- 
ployment should be reduced in relation to the total 
formula grant. 

(d) The loading for density in administrative 
counties will range from 5 per cent in Middlesex to 
66 per cent in the most sparsely populated county; 
and in 30 English counties the additional will exceed 
25 per cent. 

During the progress of the Bill through Parliament 
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the Minister was urged to agree that the quinquennial 
addition to the “ pool ” should be shared by all authori- 
ties, whether they would be entitled thereto under the 
formula or not, inasmuch as any such addition to the 
“ pool ” would only arise in consequence of the growing 
expenditure chargeable upon the rates throughout the 
country. The Minister appreciated the force of the 
argument in this direction and provided an amendment 
to the Bill under which the minimum grant for any grant 
period after the first — subject to two items before re- 
ferred to and which are set out in Section 77 of the Act — 
will be whichever is the greater of the following sums — 

(a) The standard sum plus one shilling per head of 
population. 

(b) The standard sum plus one-third of the excess of 
the grant allocated to the county or county borough 
for that grant period over the grant which would have 
been allocated to the county or county borough for that 
grant period if the general Exchequer contribution of 
the first grant period had not been increased. 

METHODS OF CALCULATION * AND ADJUSTMENT. 

The loss of rates in the standard year for the purpose 
of the scheme will be calculated as follows — 

(a) There will be ascertained the net rate-borne 
expenditure which would have been incurred by each 
spending authority (county council, county borough 
council, borough council, urban district council, and 
rural district council) in the year 1928-29, on the 
assumption that the expenditure of the guardians had 
been incurred by the county councils and county borough 
councils, and that the expenditure on the highways to 
be transferred to the county had been incurred by the 
county council and not by the borough and district 
councils. 
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Where any union is only partly within a county or 
county borough, the expenditure of the guardians in the 
standard year will, for the purpose of this ascertainment, 
be apportioned between the parts within and without 
the county or county borough on the basis of the number 
of persons in receipt of relief normally resident in each 
part as ascertained at quarterly intervals during the year. 

(b) The loss of rates in the standard year for each 
authority will be such proportion of the net expenditure 
so ascertained as the loss of rateable value due to de- 
rating properties in the valuation list in force on the 
1 st of October, 1929, bears to the total rateable value 
which, apart from the scheme, would have stood in the 
valuation list. 

In the case of a county, the aggregates of the corre- 
sponding values in the valuation lists of all the rating 
authorities in the county will be taken for the purpose of 
ascertaining the appropriate proportion. 

The loss of the grants in the standard year will be the 
actual grants (for which the new scheme of grants is to 
be substituted), payable to each authority for the year 
1928-29, subject to the following adjustments — 

(1) The Agricultural Rates Acts Grants, applicable to 
expenditure on the services to be transferred to the 
county will be treated as grant payable to the county 
council. 

( 2 ) All Health Grants and Road Grants, payable to 
authorities and to voluntary associations within an 
administrative county will be treated as grants payable 
to the county council. 

( 3 ) Health Grants, payable to voluntary associations 
in county boroughs, will be treated as grants payable to 
the county borough council. 

( 4 ) The grants to voluntary associations in aid of the 
welfare of the blind will be apportioned among county 
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councils and county borough councils according to the 
residence of the beneficiaries, and treated as grants 
payable to these bodies. 

(S) The Tuberculosis Grants to the Welsh National 
Memorial Association will be apportioned among the 
county council and county borough councils of Wales, 
according to the rateable value, and treated as grants 
payable to the councils. 

The formula admittedly is complicated in statement 
as an arithmetical formula, but in operation it is quite 
simple. By its aid it is believed that a means has been 
evolved which, without any claims to mathematical 
accuracy, does so adjust the grant of public money from 
the National Exchequer to the various local areas as to 
ensure that each receives according to its needs, and that 
the inequalities of the past will disappear in the future. 

Section 110 of the Act provides that before the end 
of seven years the working of the rules of the formula 
and of the scheme of county distribution, shall be inves- 
tigated by the Minister in consultation with the local 
authorities, and that the result shall be reported to 
Parliament. 

DISTRIBUTION TO BOROUGH AND DISTRICT 
COUNCILS. 

Out of the total amount allotted to each administrative 
county, a grant will be made to each non-County Borough 
and Urban District Council at a uniform figure per head 
of actual population, and to each Rural District Council 
at one-fifth of that uniform figure per head of actual 
population. The uniform figure will be one-half the 
amount ascertained by dividing the total grant allotted 
to all administrative counties outside London by the 
aggregate actual population of the counties. The 
aggregate of the grants to the Borough, Urban, and 
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Rural District Councils will then be deducted from the 
grant appropriate to the administrative county as a 
whole, and the balance will be the grant payable to the 
County Council in aid of the general county rate. 

These proposals in regard to the distribution of grant 
within each administrative county were framed with 
special reference to the very considerable changes in 
the incidence of rates within the county involved in 
the transfer of Poor Law and certain highways to the 
County Councils. In the great majority of cases Rural 
Districts would, on balance, obtain a large measure of 
relief from this widening of the area of charge at the 
expense of Boroughs and Urban Districts, which would 
not only be required to bear their rateable share of 
the heavy expenditure on rural roads transferred to 
the county, but would also remain responsible for their 
own classified streets. In addition, urban authorities 
will be responsible for carrying on other services not 
ordinarily provided in rural districts. The distribution 
of the grant to Borough and District Councils on an 
actual population basi% and the calculation of grant to 
the rural districts at one-fifth only of the amount per 
head applicable to urban districts are considered to 
provide an adequate differentiation between urban and 
rural interests. The grant payable to Borough and 
District Councils under the distribution will ordinarily 
be in excess of the actual loss of district rates due to 
de-rating and will be applied by them in aid of the 
total rates required to be levied in their areas. 

The basis of distribution may be set out as follows — 

1. The number of pence produced by dividing one 
half the total amount of the county apportionments to 
counties other than London by the aggregate of the 
estimated population of those counties in the appropriate 
year is to be ascertained to the nearest penny. 
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2. The amount to be allocated to an urban district 
is to be the number of pence ascertained under (1) 
multiplied by the estimated population of the district 
in the appropriate year. 

3. The amount to be allocated to a rural district is 
to be one-fifth of the number of pence ascertained under 
(1) multiplied by the estimated population of the district 
in the appropriate year. 

The estimated amount per head of population arrived 
at by this formula is 150 pence (12s. 6d.) in respect of 
urban districts, and 30 pence (2s. 6d.) in respect of rural 
districts. This basis would not in all cases avoid an 
increase in the rates of county areas, and the scheme pro- 
vides therefore for supplementing in any county district 
such sums as may be necessary to avoid an increase of 
the rate, such supplementary amount being provided 
one-half from the National Exchequer and the other 
half from the balance payable to the general county 
account. 

In the Bill as at first presented, this supplemental 
amount was to be reduced by on^-fifteenth each year, so 
that by the end of the fifteenth year each county district 
would be brought on to the basis of the formula applic- 
able thereto. 

As a result of the representations made to the Minister, 
and negotiations with him, substantial concessions were 
made. The guaranteed minimum to a county or county 
borough has been made permanent, so that the loss 
sustained in the standard year, plus Is. per head of 
population, will be maintained indefinitely, subject to 
two qualifications — 

1. That the “ weighted ” population previously men 
tioned is maintained, in succeeding quinquennia, and 

2. That there be no diminution in the aggregate 
rate-borne expenditure. 
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Either of these two conditions may not be maintained 
in which case an authority may be actually worse off. 

The guarantee against rate increase in county districts 
which was given originally in the Bill for the first year 
with a fifteen years' “ spread over ” has been modified. 
The guarantee against increase is to apply to the first 
five years, and the “ spread over ” is to cover a further 
fourteen years, thus increasing the period from fifteen 
years to nineteen years. 

In order that future adjustments in respect of block 
grants shall be made quinquennially upon ascertained 
populations, and not upon estimates which are often 
very unsatisfactory, the Minister has agreed that, in 
future, a census of the population of the country shall be 
taken each five years instead of each ten years. The census 
was taken in 1931, and will be taken thereafter quin- 
quennially. r 

SUBSEQUENT REVISION OF GRANT. 

The total annual grant ascertained for an area in the 
manner explained at tke inception of the scheme was 
originally fixed for five years as from the 1st April, 1930, 
except for any alterations of area or authority during 
the period. If any such alterations take place, suitable 
adjustments of the grants payable to the areas affected 
will be made. Instead of the first five years the Act 
provides for two periods of three years and four years 
respectively, for each of which the distribution of the 
“ pool ” will be made upon 75 per cent of the loss in the 
standard year and the balance on the formula. This 
will have a further effect of bringing the adjustment 
periods into harmony with the census periods. 

Under the application of the formula, local authorities 
which have been specially progressive in their health 
services would suffer to a much larger degree than 
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retrograde authorities which have neglected those 
services. Obviously, therefore, the immediate applica- 
tion of the formula for the distribution of the national 
“ pool ” called for some modification on the part of the 
Government, and the scheme proposed that the applica- 
tion of the formula was to be applied by stages. The 
transitory period for bringing the scheme into effect 
has been increased from fifteen years to nineteen years. 

At the end of the first period of three years the total 
grant in aid will be revised. At the end of seven years 
the non-formula part of the grant, i.e. the part directly 
proportional to the loss of the rates and grants in the 
first standard year, will be reduced by one-third and the 
formula part will be increased. 

As regards the total sum to be distributed as grant in 
aid for the second fixed grant period of four years (apart 
from the special Exchequer grant given under the guar- 
antee referred to above), it is proposed that the ratio of 
Exchequer assistance in aid of local government (apart 
from the special grant) to the total rate-borne expendi- 
ture of the country at the b e gi nn i n g of the scheme 
should broadly be maintained. 

If there is any marked reduction in this ratio at the 
end of the first and second fixed grant periods, not due to 
temporary abnormal causes, further Exchequer money 
will be added to the total annual sum available for 
distribution during the second fixed grant period to 
enable the ratio to be restored. 

The grant allotted to each county council and county 
borough council will be re-calculated. 

The allocation of the formula grants will be made on 
the particulars of each county and county borough in a 
second standard year, probably 1934, the general basis 
of the formula remaining unchanged except that the un- 
employment weighting, as already explained, will require 
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to be revised in relation to the total sum distributed under 
the formula. 

The method of distribution to the borough and the 
district councils will remain unchanged, but the rate of 
the grant will necessarily be recalculated. As regards 
subsequent revisions of grant, similar arrangements 
would apply. 

For the fourth fixed grant period there would be a 
further transfer from the non-formula part of the grant 
to the formula part, and for the fifth period the whole 
of the grant would be distributed on the formula 
basis. 

ESTIMATED TOTAL COST TO THE EXCHEQUER. 

It was estimated on the calculation of 1926-27 that the 
additional grants to make the minimum gain to counties 
and county boroughs up to Is. per head of population 
and the special Exchequer grants in reduction of the 
increases in the poundage of rates would amount to 
£2,500,000, so that, with the £5,000,000 new Exchequer 
money included in the formula grant, the cost of the scheme 
to the Exchequer over and above the equivalent of the 
loss of rates and grants would amount to about £7,500,000 
for England and Wales, including London. The corre- 
sponding cost for Scotland would amount to about 
£1,000,000, making the total for Great Britain of about 
£8,500,000, of which £3,000,000 will be charged upon 
the Road Fund. It is understood that the £5,000,000 
of new money is intended to meet the claims which have 
been pressed by local authorities, for many years past, 
for additional grants towards local expenditure, and 
especially the need for a substantially increased Govern- 
ment contribution towards poor law expenditure, which 
will, in the future, be chargeable directly upon county 
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and county borough councils. On behalf of local 
authorities, it was urged upon the Minister that this sum 
was insufficient, and he was asked to increase the figure 
to £12,000,000 for reasons which were explained to him, 
but he could not see his way to agree to this. As the 
result of pressure from local authorities the Minister 
inserted a new clause in the Bill which provided 
that, if entirely new services are imposed upon local 
authorities by Parliament, Parliament shall make new 
and additional provision therefor. 

Associations of local authorities urged the necessity 
for reconsideration not only of the basis of the formula, 
but also of the scheme of distribution within a county 
area. The Minister conceded this, and provision was 
made in the Act whereby the Minister will, in consulta- 
tion with the associations of local authorities, make 
investigations into the working of the formula and the 
scheme of distribution within the county area before the 
end of seven years. 

This will enable the whole matter to be revised after 
careful consideration, and in tjje light of the experience 
gained in the meantime. 

The Government formula referred to in this Chap- 
ter, as it was given by the Minister of Health in the 
House of Commons on 9th July, 1928, is given in 
Appendix V. 

APPLICATION TO LONDON. 

Certain modifications of the financial scheme were 
required to meet the special circumstances of London. 
Poor Law has been transferred to the county council, but 
not the highways. The classification grants for Class I 
and Class II roads, however, have been absorbed in the 
new grant. 
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The proposals as regards grants for the first and second 
fixed grant periods are as follows — 

A grant will be allotted to the administrative county 
equivalent to 75 per cent of the loss of rates in the 
standard year of the county council, the Common 
Council of the City of London, and of the Metropolitan 
borough councils, together with the formula grant appro- 
priate to the weighted population of the county. Out 
of the grant so allotted a grant will be payable to the 
Common Council of the City of London and to each 
metropolitan borough council -equivalent to 75 per cent 
of its loss of rates and grants in the standard year, 
together with one-third of the formula grant appropriate 
to its weighted population without the loading for 
unemployment. 

The aggregate of the grants payable to the borough 
councils will then be deducted from the total grant 
allotted to the county, and the balance will be the grant 
payable to the County Council. 

If the total grant payable to the County Council, the 
Common Council of the Gity of London, and the borough 
councils does not exceed the aggregate loss of rates and 
grants in the standard year by a sum equivalent to Is. 
per head of the actual population, the grant to the 
County Council will be increased by such a sum as will 
bring the net aggregate gain up to the equivalent of Is. 
per head of population. 

In the ascertainment of the loss of rates in the standard 
year — 

(1) the rates raised for the purpose of the former 
Equalization Fund and the grants received from the 
Fund will be excluded from the calculations ; and 

(2) the highway and health grants of the borough 
councils will not be treated as grants payable to the 
County Council as in the case of counties outside London, 
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but will be included in borough councils' calculations. 
The grant in aid payable to the borough councils ascer- 
tained as explained will be in substitution for all highways 
and health grants. 

The proposed local government changes involved 
considerable alterations in the incidence of rates in 
London, where various special circumstances exist. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to introduce an 
arrangement analogous to that provided for non-county 
boroughs and count}^ districts, by which increases in 
rate poundage might be avoided. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

BORROWING POWERS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Except in cases which are rare and exceptional, local 
authorities have no general authority to raise money by 
way of loan. Their borrowing powers are limited to the 
provisions of statute law, which also regulate their 
loan procedure in many directions. Without these 
powers it would be impossible for public bodies to under- 
take large works which necessitate the outlay of large 
amounts of capital. The spreading of the expense of 
these undertakings, such as waterworks, over a term of 
years is also a more equitable method of paying for these 
burdens, payment for future benefits being thus shared 
by those participating therein. It is contended by the 
“ fructification ” theory that it is more favourable to 
commerce and industry to meet these expenditures out 
of loans than out of current rates and taxes. Even to 
save the increased cost of interest would not compensate 
for the advantage gained by industry. To meet large 
capital costs out of current revenue would cause rates to 
fluctuate widely from year to year, which is undesirable. 
Such fluctuations, however, might be avoided by util- 
izing annual surpluses for capital purposes. 

THE POLICY OF PARLIAMENT. 

The fact that a local authority must make provision 
for the redemption of its loan debt is emphasized in 
paragraph 2 of the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Application of Sinking Funds in exercise of Borrow- 
ing Powers (1902) from which the following is an extract : 
“It has been the policy of Parliament for many years 
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to require that local loans should be repaid within a 
limited number of years, and to prevent the establish- 
ment by any local authority of a permanent debt. 
To secure this object, each general statute which confers 
borrowing powers upon local authorities specifies a 
maximum period for the repayment of loans raised 
under such powers. Within the limits thus established, 
a discretion is, in English and Irish Acts, as a rule left 
to the Government department specially concerned with 
the matter for which the loan is required, to decide the 
exact term of the redemption of each particular loan. 
In the case, however, of most of the loans raised by 
metropolitan borough councils, this discretion is, in the 
first instance, exercised by the London County Council.” 

There is a constant danger of local bodies becoming so 
captivated by the facilities for borrowing for their 
expenditure a s to make this their normal procedure in 
all such cases and thus to load their successors in office 
or a succeeding generation with undue burdens. A 
particular peril is inherent in this principle in the method 
of borrowing for those assets which are liable to progres- 
sive standards and are thus subject to obsolescence before 
proper provision has been made for their cost. Thus we 
find that to-day we are still providing for the cost of 
schools entirely inadequate for present needs and for 
equipment which has been made obsolete by discoveries 
and inventions in the sphere of electrical undertakings. 
For the types of assets which are normally liable to this 
principle, local authorities are not permitted to borrow, 
or are required to redeem the loan within a very short 
period. Loans are normally permitted only for perman- 
ent works. To meet capital expenditure out of current 
revenue is economical in so far as it saves the additional 
cost of interest. A continuous policy of borrowing for 
capital purposes also leads eventually to the illogical 
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position of paying more in annual charges than by con- 
tinually meeting such expenditure out of revenue in the 
first instance. Some local authorities have, therefore, 
decided to meet all such expenditure out of revenue or 
not to borrow for smaller items (e.g. £1,000), to meet 
capital costs annually up to a certain rate (e.g. 6d. in the 
£), and where borrowing eventually is adopted, to provide 
repayment within the shortest possible period. 

On the other hand, some of our ancient boroughs were 
so shortsighted and niggardly in their dealings that, 
rather than raise a rate or borrow for their requirements, 
they sold properties, often of a reproductive character 
and of increasing values, which would have produced 
valuable modem assets and estates. Recourse does not 
seem to have been made to borrowing until the great 
necessities of the eighteenth century made it obligatory. 

The outstanding loans of local authorities now amount 
to the comprehensive sum of £865,000,000. It is quite 
unpretentious, however, when compared with the 
National Debt of £7,501,000,000. The latter is also the 
result of expenditure largely unproductive and for which 
no tangible assets exist. The debt of local authorities is 
secured upon the estimable assets of their trading 
departments (Electricity, Tramways, Waterworks, Gas- 
works, etc.) which are valuable revenue-producing 
services, conferring lasting benefits upon the community. 

AUTHORIZING STATUTES 

The principal Acts which confer borrowing powers are 
set out below, together with the maximum period 
allowed under the Acts. 

Maximum Period 
of Years 

Burial Acts, 1852- 1 906 .... 50-60 

Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 ... 7 

Education Act, 1921 . . . 60 
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Maximum Period 
of Years 


Electric Lighting Act, 1882 .... 60 

Housing Acts, 1925-30 .... 80 

Inebriates Act, 1898 ..... 30 

Light Railways Act, 1896 .... 60 

Local Government Acts, 1888-1929 . . 60 

Lunacy Acts, 1890-1911 30 

Mental Deficiency Acts, 1913-25 ... 60 

Municipal Corporations Acts, 1882-1925 . 30 (a) 

Museums and Gymnasiums Act, 1891 . 60 

Private Street Works Act, 1892 ... 60 

Public Health Acts, 1875-1925 ... 60 

Public Libraries Acts, 1892-1919 ... 60 

Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, 1899-1923. 60 

Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, 1908-25 50-80 

Tramways Act, 1870 . . . . . 30 


(a) Increased to 60 years by the Local Government Act, 1929. 


Many of the larger authorities obtain special powers 
under* Private Acts, e.g. Mersey Tunnel Act, 1925, or 
under Provisional Orders duly confirmed. 

PERIODS OF REPAYMENT 

In order to prevent the establishment of permanent 
local debt, statutes which confer borrowing powers 
usually specify a maximum period within which provision 
must be made for the amount necessary to repay the 
loans raised. It does not follow that the local authority 
will obtain the maximum period allowed because a 
discretion is left to the sanctioning Government Depart- 
ment to fix the period within the maximum, after con- 
sidering the merits of each application. In the case of 
most of the loans raised by the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, this discretion is, in the first instance, exercised 
by the London County Council. 

The maximum periods are seldom allowed except for 
land. Typical examples of periods granted are shown 
on page 596. 
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Purpose 

Asset 

Term of Years 

1. Education 

Land 

60 


Schools 

50 


Furniture 

10-15 

2. Electricity 

Land 

60 


Buildings 

40 


Mains 

25 


Plant 

20 


Equipment 

10 

3. Housing 

Land 

80 

n 

Houses 

60 


Sewers 

30 

>> 

Roads 

20 

4. Tramways 

Purchase 

30 

>> 

Buildings 

30 

,, 

Cars 

15 

0 


BORROWING WITHOUT SANCTION 
There are very exceptional circumstances under which 
some local authorities may borrow without the sanction 
of a central department, viz. — 

1. Under powers conferred by Private Act. 

2. Upon security of Sewage Works and Lands. 

Public Health Act, 1875, Section 235. 

3. Reborrowing for unexpired portion of original 

sanction. 

Local Government Act, 1888, Section 69 (3). 

4. Financial adjustments. 1 

Local Government Act, 1888, Section 62 (6). 

5. County Council Stock Issues. 

Local Government Act, 1888, Section 69 (8). 

6. Under Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, Section 42. 1 

7. By the City of London. 

1 Sanction to period of repayment required. 
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LIMITATIONS ON BORROWINGS 

Certain enactments have from time to time restricted 
borrowing powers to a specified proportion of the assess- 
able or rateable value of the area. These limits are re- 
moved by the Local Government Act, 1929, Section 74(1). 

In other instances the limits are made by restrictions 
upon the rate poundage which may be levied in any year,, 
and thus upon the annual loan charges. 

Parish meetings were limited to a rate of 3d. in the £, 
including expenses incurred under the Adoptive Acts. 

Parish Councils were limited to 6d. in the £ but exclud- 
ing the Adoptive Acts. 

The Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts placed the limit 
of a rate of Id. in the £ for Rural and Urban Districts and 
Boroughs, and -|d. for Counties. 

County Councils were further limited to a Id. rate for 
small* holdings, and under the Mental Deficiency Act,. 
1913, a rate of Jd. for other than obligatory duties. 

These limits were, by the Local Government Act, 1929, 
increased by 33-| per cent or such higher percentage as 
the Minister of Health may in any special case allow. 


PRELIMINARIES TO BORROWING 

Even where power is given to borrow, it is usually 
necessary to obtain the approval or sanction of a govern- 
ment department. Generally it is the Ministry of 
Health, but other departments sanction as below — 


Sanction Authority 

Electricity Commissioners. 
Home Office. 

Ministry of Transport. 


Purposes 

Electricity Undertakings. 
Industrial Schools. 
Remand Homes. 
Tramways. 

Light Railways. 

Roads. 

Bridges. 
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Sanction Authority Purposes 

Ministry of Transport Ferries. . 

„ ,, Harbours. 

„ „ Esplanades. 

In the case of Parish Councils the consent of the 
County Council must be obtained prior to the approval 
of the Ministry of Health. 

As heretofore mentioned, the sanction of the central 
department may be obtained by issue of a Provisional 
Order, and County Councils, Borough Councils, Urban 
District Councils, and Rural District Councils may seek 
powers and sanctions by Private Bill. 

It is usual for the central sanctioning department to 
hold a local inquiry before giving its consent. Statements 
must be submitted to the central department giving 
particulars relating to the authority. These particulars 
usually include the following — 

1. Amount of proposed loan. 

2. Proposed period of repayment. 

3. Area. * 

4. Population. 

5. Produce of rate of Id. in the 

6. Rates levied during past (four) years. 

7. Rateable value. 

8. Existing debt. 

9. Unused borrowing powers. 

10. Margin of powers under restrictions. 

11. If execution of works are necessary — 

(a) Plans. (b) Sections. (c) Estimates. 

METHODS OF BORROWING. 

1. Mortgages. 

2. Debentures. 
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3. Savings certificates. 

4. Housing bonds. 

5. Annuities. 

6. Stock. 

7. Utilization of sinking funds. 

8. Bills of exchange. 

9. Bank overdraft. 

10. Municipal bank deposits. 

1 1 . Simple deposit notes. 

Mortgage of Rates and Revenues. This is the oldest 
and still the most popular method of borrowing. It was 
the system adopted by the Improvement Commissioners 
of the eighteenth century. They were empowered so 
to borrow without central control, but when this method 
was adopted and continued under the Public Health 
Act,* 1875, the Local Government Board were given 
supervisory functions. The Mortgage Bond, duly 
stamped and sealed, makes a temporary conveyance of 
certain property or a charge upon specific revenue by way 
of security for the loan. Many advantages accrue under 
the system of borrowing by mortgage. An appeal may 
be made to local civic patriotism to encourage citizens 
to invest surplus funds with their native town. The man 
of small resources finds a safe security which keeps his 
capital intact and secures its certain return. His 
dealings are made directly with the local authority, 
thus saving the charges of intermediaries. The local 
authority has the opportunity of raising money for 
capital purposes for a limited period whilst awaiting a 
favourable opportunity to launch a stock issue. 

On the other hand, mortgages lack the negotiability 
of other securities. The capital is locked up for the term 
of the bond, unless subject to a notice clause, which, from 
the standpoint of the local authority, may create 
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difficulties by a large and sudden demand for repayment. 
The period of the bond may be long or short, but may 
not exceed the period of the sanction. The amount may 
be as large as the sanction, or bonds of small denomina- 
tions may be issued. Repayment may be by instalments 
or one sum at the end of the period. Mortgages must be 
secured upon the special fund under which the authority 
is borrowing unless powers have been obtained, under 
a Local Act, to issue a form of common mortgage. 
Housing bonds are an exception to this rule. This 
method is the usual one authorized under general 
statutes. There are provisions in the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 
The latter provisions are inferior, as, for example, in the 
absence of reborrowing powers within the loan period. 
One-sum mortgages are sometimes arranged with bankers 
and insurance companies, and the work of registration, 
etc., greatly reduced. 

PUBLIC WORKS LOAN BOARD. 

Borrowing from the* Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners is a method of borrowing by mortgage. The 
Board is the successor of the Exchequer Commissioners 
set up in 1817 to issue Exchequer Bills upon government 
security in order to provide money to lend to local 
authorities for the execution of public works. The 
Board was set up under the provisions of the Public 
Works Loans Act, 1875, to meet the demands of the new 
impulse given to public health administration. The 
Commissioners issue Local Loans Stock upon the national 
credit. The Commissioners advance money on approved 
security — 

(i) to the smaller local authorities on the security 
of rates, for sanitary works, housing, smallholdings, 
allotments, etc. ; 
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(ii) to others, including public utility societies, on 
security of property for land, works, and buildings 
on the recommendation of the Ministry of Health; 
thus giving them the benefit of the lower interest they 
pay. The rate of interest charged to local bodies is 
fixed by Treasury Minute. Fees, at a rate decreasing 
with the amount borrowed, stamp duties and expenses, 
are charged against the local authority. 

It is customary to lend only to local authorities with a 
rateable value under £200,000. The larger authorities 
can borrow as cheaply and sometimes more cheaply 
themselves. The chief purposes and periods of repay- 
ment are — 

Allotments . . 50 years 

Burials . . 30 ,, 

Housing . . . 50 „ 

Sanitation . . 50 ,, 

The Board reports annually to Parliament. 

SHARE OF SAVINGS CERTIFICATE PROCEEDS. 

The Treasury is authorized to enter into arrangements 
with local authorities whereby gne-half of the proceeds 
of the sales of National Savings Certificates in the area 
of the local authority may be advanced to the local 
authority for municipal purposes. The local authority is 
thereby interested in the advertising and extension of 
the movement. This method was started in October, 
1920, to assist in the financing of housing schemes, but 
was extended the following year to all purposes for which 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners may lend. The 
process is identical with borrowing under the Public 
Works Loans Act, 1875. 

HOUSING BONDS. 

To help forward the borrowing of the enormous 
requirements of post-war housing activities special 
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facilities were granted by the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, to local authorities for the issue of 
Local Bonds with exceptional privileges attached 
thereto. The Bonds are issuable for a period of not less 
than five years, and in denominations of £ 5 , £10, £20, 
and £100, and multiples thereof. 

Interest on holdings not exceeding £100 may be paid 
without deduction of income tax. The Treasury is 
authorized to fix rates of interest. The Bonds are secured 
upon all the rates, properties, and revenues of the local 
authority. By the issue of these Bonds, mortgages 
granted after 1919 by any authority authorized to issue 
local bonds are raised to the status of trustee securities 
by the Trustee Act, 1925, Section 1 (£>), thus opening 
a wider field of opportunity for investments with the 
authority. The usual necessity for sealing is dispensed 
with. It is understood that stock issued by a municipal 
corporation will be a trustee security only if the popula- 
tion exceeds 50,000 in accordance with the Trustee Act, 
1925, Section 1 (m). 

LOCAL LOANS ACTS, r 1875 AND 1885. 

Any authority empowered to levy a rate or precept is 
authorized to issue Debentures and Annuity Certificates 
under this code. A Debenture is a mortgage of the local 
rates. Debenture Stock may also be issued, but only if 
the authority has power under some separate provisions ; 
a stipulation fatal to the wide operation of its facilities. 
There are other limitations to its utility. Discount and 
expenses of issue cannot be included in the nominal 
capital sum, and borrowing powers are lost thereby. 
Loans rank in priority of date. No provision is made for 
reborrowing, and the sinking fund provisions are faulty. 
In spite of these failings the City of London issues Stock 
under its provisions. 
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ANNUITIES. 

Borrowing by means of annuities consists of the pay- 
ment of a fixed annual sum to the annuitant. Annuity 
certificates may be terminable or perpetual. The former 
are limited to a certain term of years. The latter are 
granted in perpetuity, and can be redeemed only by 
repurchase, usually at great cost. This method was 
popular a centur}/ ago in providing an attractive method 
for securing the surrender of the rights and interests of 
owners and shareholders in works of public utility, such 
as water and gas undertakings which a local authority 
were acquiring. It was a method sanctioned under the 
Local Loans Act, 1875, but it has become obsolete 
through more modern methods. Under the Statute 
mentioned, Annuity Certificates must not be for a sum 
less than £3. 

STOCk. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works (precursor of the 
London County Council) was the first local body to 
obtain powers to raise money by the issue of Stock (1869). 
Manchester followed under Private Act in 1872. When 
Count}/ Councils were established by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, they were empowered to issue Stock. A 
series of Stock Regulations (1891, 1897, 1901, 1921) have 
been issued by the central authorities. By the Public 
Plealth Acts (Amendment) Act, 1890, the power was 
extended to Urban Sanitary Authorities, and a similar, 
but distinct, code of Regulations issued. Metropolitan 
Borough Councils are not empowered to issue Stock. 

A local authority must first have statutory power to 
issue Stock. This may be under a Local Act, or by 
adopting the Public Health Acts (Amendment) Act, 
1890. If they have the necessary authority they may 
proceed under the provisions of the Local Loans Act, 
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1875, or the Stock Regulations. Under the Stock Regu- 
lations a Consent Order is necessary, except in the case 
of counties. The Consent Order authorizes the issue, 
specifies the sanctions concerned, fixes the rate of interest 
and date of redemption. The Redemption Fund contri- 
butions are stipulated, and it is stated whether the Fund 
is to be accumulating or non-accumulating. 

Special permission is required to issue at a price less 
than 95 per cent. More than one class of Stock may be 
issued, but all issues of any one class must be upon the 
same terms except price of issue. Expenses of issue and 
discount may be added to the sanction. The Stock may 
exist for a longer period than the sanction so long as 
redemption provisions are maintained. The security of 
Stock is all the rates, properties and revenues of the 
authority, but charges may be allocated to the appro- 
priate revenue accounts. Separate accounts must be 
kept of each borrowing power exercised, and a separate 
sinking fund maintained for each. Stock Certificates may 
be Nominal or Bearer. Sinking Funds may now be 
utilized for new borrowing powers, and thus the expense 
and labour of new issues economized. Annual returns 
are prescribed by the Minister of Health. 

To proceed under the Act of 1890, Part V must be 
specially adopted by the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
A resolution would be passed creating the Stock and 
fixing the period (maximum, counties, 40 years ; urban 
authorities, 60 years). The price of issue would also be 
decided upon. Another decision would be required as 
to whether the Stock was to be registered or inscribed. 
The title of the former would be the deed or cer tifi cate 
issued. With inscribed Stock the evidence of title is 
the entry in the Registrar’s books. The local authority 
may make the bankers (usually the Bank of England) 
their registrar, or may deal with the Stock themselves. 
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The issue may also be floated by the local authority itself 
or placed in the hands of an issuing company (usual 
charge £ per cent). Underwriting (usually charged 1 per 
cent) prevents the consequences of having the issue 
undersubscribed falling on the local authority. Stamp 
Duty is payable at per cent, and Loan Capital Duty 
2s. 6d. per cent. A local authority may agree to a com- 
position for Transfer Duty at 2s. per cent. A prospectus 
would be published giving full details of the issue and all 
necessary facts about the local authority. The intention 
to offer Stock for public subscription would be advertised, 
and the place and date stated for the acceptance of 
applications for allotment. Letters of Allotment or 
Regret would be issued subsequently, and it is desirable 
to eliminate “ stags/' if possible. In the case of boroughs 
with a population of 50,000 and all counties. Stock issues 
are trustee securities. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF STOCK. 

Borrowing by the issue of Stock facilitates the raising 
of large sums in one operation and at a comparatively 
low rate of interest. The borrowing is for a long term, 
and there can be no sudden demand for repayment as 
with certain mortgages. The use of Sinking Funds for 
reborrowing minimizes work, and is economical. The 
capital of the holder is not locked up, as with a mortgage, 
for Stock is freely saleable on the market. On the other 
hand, the initial cost is heavy, although this may be 
saved ultimately in interest charges. An issue of Stock 
is a risky and highly technical operation, and its failure 
reacts upon the reputation of the authority. Another 
difficulty is the constant necessity of seeking channels 
of lucrative and secure investments for Sinking Fund 
accumulations. Then, again, stock issues are changing 
in their character. Thirty years ago, it was quite the 
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custom to issue stock for 60 years. A flotation was then 
worth the expense and trouble. Nowadays, stock issues 
are often for 20 or 30 years, and it is doubtful whether 
they are an economical method of obtaining money. 

USE OF SINKING AND REDEMPTION FUNDS. 

When local authorities borrow by an issue of stock the 
Regulations require that a Redemption Fund shall be 
created to make adequate provision for the redemption 
of the stock within the prescribed period for the borrow- 
ing powers exercised by the stock issued. The "pre- 
scribed periods” vary with the nature of the capital 
works and may be for shorter or longer periods than 
that for which the stock is issued. Stock may be can- 
celled at any time out of this fund. So long as the 
provision is made, the stock need not be actually re- 
paid. There are thus considerable sums in these funds, 
and they need not be idle, but may be invested in 
certain securities. For many years it was considered 
inadvisable for a local authority to invest these funds 
in their own securities, but this trepidation has now 
been overcome and, provided the proper sanction has 
been obtained, a local authority may now utilize its 
own Redemption Fund in place of new borrowings. 
If a local authority "pools” its various funds, con- 
siderable amounts are set free for use as new capital 
in this way. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

Local authorities have no general power to issue money 
bills or promissory notes. The Treasury frequently 
floats an issue of Treasury bills to " tide over ” pending 
the receipt of money by taxation. Money bills are 
promises to pay a certain sum at a fixed date, and those 
who have recourse to this method sell bills of fixed 
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denominations at the best figure they can obtain. The 
exercise of this power requires considerable knowledge 
of the money market and the technicalities of public 
finance, and would be a considerable danger if in general 
use in unskilled hands. The greatest danger exists in the 
fact that loans raised in this manner are “ unfunded,” 
that is to say, secured, if at all, upon a security which 
may not be permanent. New bills may be floated to pay 
off a previous issue, and thus create a permanent 
unfunded debt. In the hands of the larger authorities 
this method has many advantages. Large sums may be 
obtained in a very short time and utilized in the interim 
until an issue of Stock or the receipt of ordinary 
revenues. It also prevents overborrowing for a lengthy 
period for purposes which cannot be precisely measured 
when first required. When the debt is subsequently 
funded the balance can be repaid. 

Special legislative sanction must be obtained to enable 
money bills to be issued. The London County Council 
and the Glasgow City Council were the pioneers of this 
method in 1896. Other large municipalities have sub- 
sequently followed suit, but Parliament is very loath to 
extend the power. 

BANK OVERDRAFTS.. 

Local authorities have not the unfettered power of 
private depositors to overdraw their banking accounts. 
Several legal decisions have been made upon this issue. 
The Tenby Case (A.G. v. de W inton, 1906) decided that 
not only was the overdraft illegal, but also the payment 
of interest thereon. The Tottenham Case, 1909, decided 
that the repayment of an illegal overdraft was also 
illegal. Post-war conditions greatfy hampered local 
authorities because of their inability to meet their larger 
liabilities before current revenue started to flow in, and 
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their inability to create a fund out of previous rates or 
borrow by overdraft. Hence the Local Authorities 
(Financial Provisions) Act, 1921, was passed to legalize 
an overdraft for a temporary working balance generally 
as had been provided for education in an Act of 1903. 
Sanction of the Ministry of Health was required, and the 
loan had to be repaid within the same financial year. 
The Rating and Valuation Act, 1925, Section 12 (2), 
empowers the treasurer of a local authority to make 
temporary advances pending the receipts of rates and 
legalizes the payment of interest thereon. Where the 
local authority makes a banker its treasurer this pro- 
vision legalizes an overdraft in such cases. 

MUNICIPAL BANK DEPOSITS. 

In order to attract War Loans the City of Birmingham 
commenced to accept loans on deposit in 19i6. In 
three years 30,000 depositors had deposited £500,000. 
The success of the experiment encouraged the city 
authorities to continue the process for civic purposes, 
and the powers were ^obtained by special Act in 1919. 
The Birmingham Municipal Bank has proved an un- 
qualified success. One-half of the outstanding deposits 
are invested in trustee securities, including War Stock, 
the remaining moiety being used for general municipal 
purposes. As interest is paid at per cent, a cheap loan 
is obtained at a low cost. Parliament steadfastly refused 
to extend these powers to other local authorities. A 
Bill introduced by Mr. Scurr in 1926 failed to pass the 
House of Commons, and a Departmental Committee 
has reported unfavourably to its extension, but Birken- 
head and Cardiff obtained these powers in 1930. The 
Joint-stock Banks and Trustee Savings Banks oppose 
the practice as an invasion into their rights and functions. 
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The Post Office Savings Bank also provides almost 
identical facilities to depositors. 

SIMPLE DEPOSIT NOTES. 

Some local authorities accept loans upon the issue of a 
Deposit Receipt. The only legal sanction appears to be 
that the Finance Act, 1899, Sect. 8, expressly excludes 
from stamp duty for a loan on capital “any county 
council or municipal corporation bills repayable not 
later than twelve months from their date or any over- 
draft at the bank or other loan raised for a merely tem- 
porary purpose fora period not exceeding twelve months/’ 
An undertaking is usually given to exchange the receipt 
for a duly executed mortgage deed upon request. 

REPAYMENT OF LOANS. 

Although joint-stock companies are under no liability 
to repay borrowed capital, local authorities are not 
permitted to maintain a permanent liability in this 
respect, but have constantly to make provision for 
repayment. The conditions of the two types of bodies 
make comparisons ineffective. The principle is a very 
good one for local authority finance, as it makes municipal 
investments perfectly secure. In 1902 a Select Com- 
mittee on Repayment of Loans (Grant-Lawson Com- 
mittee) was appointed and reported in favour of the 
practice of redemption. It was also pointed out that 
the method of repayment, as well as the type of 
asset, was an important factor in fixing the period of 
repayment. 

STATUTORY PROVISIONS FOR LOAN 
REDEMPTION. 

Statutory provisions for loan redemption are contained 
(inter alia) in the Public Health Act, 1875, the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882, and the Local Government Act, 

20 — (1898) 
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1888. In addition, local Acts frequently include pro- 
visions as to redemption of loans borrowed in pursuance 
of such Acts. 

Public Health Act, 1875 

The provisions under which most loans are redeemed 
are those of Section 234 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 

which provides as follows — 

(4) The money may be borrowed for such time, not exceeding 
60 years as the local authority, with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, determine in each case, and, subject as 
aforesaid, the local authorities shall either pay oh the moneys 
so borrowed by equal annual instalments of principal or of 
principal and interest, or they shall in every year set apart as 
a sinking fund, and accumulate in the way of compound interest 
by investing the same in the purchase of Exchequer Bills or 
other Government securities, such sum as will, with accumulation 
in the way of compound interest be sufficient, after payment 
of all expenses, to pay off the money so borrowed within the 
period sanctioned. 

Section 234 (4) of the Public Health Act, 1875; must 
now be read in conjunction with the provisions of Section 
79 of the Public Health Act, 1925, which modifies the 
procedure to be observed in connection with the “ sinking 
fund” method of redemption. 

Municipal Corporation Act, 1882 

The provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act 
affect only loans borrowed by town councils under that 
Act and certain other Acts, e.g. Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Act, 1899. The relevant provisions are — 

112 (1) Where the Local Government Board approve a mort- 
gage or charge under this part, they may, as a condition of their 
approval, require that the money borrowed on the security of 
the mortgage or charge be repaid, with all interest thereon, in 
30 years, or any less period, and either by instalments or by 
means of a sinking fund or both. 

113 (1) Where money borrowed under this part is directed 
to be paid by means of a sinking fund, the council shall, out of 
the rents and profits of the land on which, or out of the borough 
fund or rates on which, the sums required for the sinking fund 
are charged under this Act, invest such sums at such times and 
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in such Government annuities as the Local Government Board 
direct, and shall also from time to time invest in like manner 
all dividends of those annuities. 

Local Government Act, 1888 

This Act governs the redemption of loans raised by 
county councils. Section 69 of the Act provides — 

(4) All money reborrowed shall be repaid within the period 
fixed for the discharge of the original loan, and every loan for 
reborrowing shall for the purpose of the ultimate discharge be 
deemed to form part of the same loan as the original loan, and 
the obligations of the council with respect to the discharge of 
the original loan shall not be in any way affected by means of 
reborrowing. 

(5) A loan under this section shall be repaid within such 
period, not exceeding 30 years, as the county council, with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, determine in each case. 

(6) The county council shall pay off every loan either by 
equal yearly or half-yearly instalments of principal, or of prin- 
cipal and interest combined, or by means of a sinking fund set 
apart, invested, and applied in accordance with the Local Loan 
Act, 1&75, and the Acts amending the same. 

The sinking fund provisions of the Local Loans Act, 
1875, are somewhat similar to those contained in the 
Public Health Act, 1875. The Local Government Act, 
1929, Sect. 53 (1) substitutes 6(f years for 30 years as 
the maximum period within which loans by county and 
borough councils are to be repaid. 

METHODS OF REPAYMENT. 

The method of borrowing will generally fix the system 
of repayment. Bills of Exchange must be repaid in one 
sum at maturity; bank overdrafts are automatically 
repaid by the receipt of revenue . Annuities automatically 
expire unless they are perpetual, in which case they can 
be redeemed only by purchase. Deposits are repayable 
on demand, but may be repaid out of other deposits. 

For the more usual methods of borrowing there are 
three principal modes of repayment, viz. — 

1. Instalment System. 
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2. Annuity System. 

3. Sinking Fund System. 

The Fixed Instalment System' of repayment consists of 
equal instalments of principal, together with interest on 
the outstanding balance. The revenue charges decrease 
with each payment. It has the great advantages of 
simplicity of accounting and cheapness. The charges 
to revenue are heavier in the earlier years. It is therefore 
advantageous where an asset is purchased which will 
wear well during the initial period, but becomes a charge 
on revenue for repairs later. It is not so satisfactory 
if the asset is non-remunerative in the earlier years. 
Lenders, as a rule, do not like repayments in varying 
amounts as is necessary by this method. 

The Annuity System repays the loan by equal instal- 
ments of principal and interest combined. The periodical 
payments, and therefore the revenue charges, are-equal 
in amount, but principal repayments increase and 
interest decreases throughout the period. Smaller 
authorities favour this method because of its simplicity 
and the uniform periodical payments. 

The Sinking Fund System provides for the payment of 
instalments into a fund which will provide the requisite 
sum at the end of the loan period to redeem the debt. 
The name is borrowed from the system adopted by the 
Government for the reduction of the National Debt. 
Sinking Funds may be — 

1. Non-accumulating. 

2. Accumulating. 

Non-accumulating Sinking Funds, although simpler, 
are now archaic. The amount of the loan is divided by 
the period, and the quotient is the annual contribution 
to the fund to redeem the debt at the end of the period. 
Any interest on the investment of the fund, in this case, 
goes to revenue. 
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Purpose 

Counties and 
County Boroughs 

Boroughs 
(including 
County Boroughs 

Urban Districts 

Rural Distrcts 

Parishes 

Allotments . 


X 

X 


X 

Ambulances .... 


x 

X 

X 


Art galleries .... 


X 

X 


X 

Baths and washhouses 


X 

X 


X 

Bridges ..... 

X 

X 

X 



Burials and cemeteries 


X 

X 

X 

X 

Debt consolidation . 

X 





Diseases of animals 

X 





Education .... 

X 

X 

X 



Electric lighting 


X 

X 

X 


Emigration .... 

X 

X 




Esplanades .... 


X 

X 



Financial adjustments 

X 

X 

X 



Fire prevention 


X 

X 


X 

Gasworks 


X 

X 



Gymhasia .... 


X 

' X 


X 

Housing and town planning 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Inebriates homes . 

x 

X 




Isolation hospitals . 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Land and buildings (authorized) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Libraries .... 

:® 

X 

X 


X 

Lighting .... 


X 

X 


X 

Light railways . . 

X 

X 

x 



Markets ..... 


X 

X 



Mental deficiency . 

X 

X 




Museums .... 


X 

X 


X 

Open spaces .... 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Parks and gardens . 


X 

X 



Police stations 

X 

X 




Public assistance . 

X 





Public health .... 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Public improvements 


X 

X 


X 

Private street works 

X 

X 

X 



Reborrowing .... 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Roads ..... 

X 

X 

X 



Small holdings 

X 





Small dwelling acquisition 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Tramways .... 

X 

X' 

X 

X 


Water supply. 


X 

X 

X 


Weighing machines . 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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The Accumulating F und is more technical. The annual 
contribution to the fund is the amount which, together 
with compound interest on the accumulated balance, 
will provide a sufficient sum to redeem the loan. The 
interest is therefore paid into the fund. This is the 
method prescribed in the Stock Regulations for the 
repayment of Stock, but the term applied is Redemption 
Fund. The amount in the fund may be utilized for new 
capital purposes in lieu of new borrowings. Stock may 
be purchased for cancellation out of the fund whenever 
the opportunity occurs and the market is favourable. 
A difficulty to be faced is the necessity to find secure and 
lucrative investments for the accumulations. Dealings 
in investments are highly technical, and may lead to loss 
unless carefully watched and handled. 

CONSOLIDATION OF LOANS. 

The keeping of separate funds for their numerous 
loans becomes very burdensome to the larger authorities. 
Amalgamation of them all into one comprehensive fund 
is called consolidation of loans. There are no general 
powers for this purpose, and it is necessary to obtain 
power by special Act, as Torquay did in 1923. Partial 
consolidation of Public Health loans may be accom- 
plished by Provisional Order under the Public Health 
Act, 1875, Section 297. The Ministry of Health may also 
sanction schemes for County Councils under the Local 
Government Act, 1888, and for Stock Redemption 
Funds of Urban Authorities under the Act of 1890. It is 
anticipated that general powers, on the lines of the Leeds 
Scheme, 1926, will be extended to the larger authorities in 
the near future. It is a great boon to abolish numerous 
separate Sinking Funds for one consolidated fund. 

The principal purposes for which local authorities may 
borrow are shown on page 613. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

ACCOUNTS AND AUDIT 


[a) ACCOUNTS. 

Systems. Systems of accounts kept by local authorities 
differ. For the larger areas the accounts are invariably 
kept on a double-entry system. 

“ Receipts and Expenditure ” are referred to in — 

[а) General Orders of the Local Government Board 
(now Ministry of Health), 1887 and 1880. 

(б) Public Health Act, 1875. 

(c) District Auditors Act, 1879. 

id) Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. 

(e) Local Government Act, 1888. 

(/) Education Act, 1921. 

(g) Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. 

(h) Local Government Act *1929. 

" Receipts and Payments ” is the term used in the 
Local Government Act, 1894, in connection with Parish 
and District Council Accounts. 

" Income and Expenditure ” Accounts are kept by 
most of the larger Borough and Urban District Councils, 
and all local authorities who undertake any form of 
trading. The Housing Accounts Order, 31st March, 1920, 
provided that accounts must be kept on the basis of in- 
come and expenditure. Also the Rating Accounts Order, 
and the Public Assistance Accounts Orders. 

The “ Income and Expenditure *' system implies that 
all amounts due in respect of a certain period are brought 
to account in that period, although not actually received 
or disbursed before its close. 
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The Departmental Committee on Accounts of Local 
Authorities, appointed in 1906, which reported in 190S, 
proposed that this system should be extended to the 
accounts of all local authorities other than Overseers of 





the Poor, Parish Councils and Meetings, and of Lighting 
Inspectors. 

District Councils and (especially) Public Assistance 
Authorities are largely subject to the detailed methods 
prescribed by the Ministry of Health Orders. 

Separate accounts are prepared to show the income 
and expenditure in relation to each main division of 
the activities and administration of each local authorit}'. 
This depends upon the separation of the various rates, 
or the desire to show the results of a trading under- 
taking, or to conform with the requirements of a 
particular statutory code as in the case of education, 
or housing. „ 

There are, however, instances in which different 
branches of the accounts of the same authority are 
kept on different systems. It is almost impossible to 
keep some accounts on tfie income and expenditure basis, 
and such accounts as Government Grants and Trust 
Accounts are more usefully treated on a cash basis. The 
chief cause of this want of uniformity is the vague ter- 
minology of Acts of Parliament which refer to the form of 
published accounts rather than to the method of book- 
keeping to be used. The absence of sufficiently precise 
regulations and definitions, together with an increasing 
sense of the inadequacy of the purely cash system of 
account keeping, has led to a demand for uniformity. 
There is little uniformity as regards the form in which 
the Abstracts of Accounts are presented to the rate- 
payers. The Returns and Financial Statements fur- 
nished to the Ministry of Health are compiled from data 
derived from different systems of accounts, and the 
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statistical information thus obtained is not uniform. 
Thus, the double-entry system of book-keeping is in- 
variably in operation, and yet the form of accounts pub- 
lished annually may be on Receipts and Payment lines. 

Forms of ■ Accounts. The Minister of Health has 
large powers to prescribe inter alia the form of such 
accounts of local authorities as may be subject to audit 
by the District Auditor (see below), but in this connec- 
tion the Minister has generally prescribed only the form 
of Financial Statement to be submitted to the Auditors. 
Books of Account are prescribed only for Public Assist- 
ance Authorities, Urban District Councils, and Housing 
(Assisted Schemes) Accounts. The Departmental Com- 
mittee on Accounts of Local Authorities, referred to 
above, recommended certain standard forms of accounts. 
The accounts of local authorities should be presented in 
such a way that the financial affairs of the authority 
can be understood without any detailed knowledge of 
accountancy. There are, however, Orders governing the 
Accounts of Rating Authorities. In addition there are 
the Accounts (Boroughs and Metropolitan Boroughs) 
Regulations, 1931. 

The form of a model Annual Abstract should be 
compiled to show the following information — 

1. An Introduction containing general information 
respecting the locality, its area, population, rateable 
value, rates in the £ levied, with percentages. Reports 
by the Treasurer and Auditors should follow, including 
reports on any special matters affecting the current 
accounts. This should be as concise as possible. 

2. In respect of each Fund and every subsidiary 
account in each Fund there should be shown — 

(a) Revenue Account. 

(b) Capital Account. 

(c) Balance Sheet. 
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3. An Aggregate Balance Sheet of all Funds. 

4. Statement as to Loans raised and repaid, and 
provisions for future repayments. This should show 
in detail for each purpose and in the aggregate — 

(a) Powers obtained. 

(b) Powers exercised. 

(c) Provision for repayment. 

(d) Net debt outstanding to be provided for. 

5. A clear and complete detailed Index. 

Accounts Subject to District Audit in accordance with 
the Local Authorities (Audit) Order, 1928. Accounts 
are also made up yearly to 31st March, and include the 
following — 

1. Provincial Boroughs — 

(a) Education, Housing, Rating, and Public Assist- 
ance Authorities: yearly to 31st March; and audited 
by District Auditor. 

(b) All other accounts : date approved by Ministry 
of Health, generally 31st March ; and audited by 
Borough Auditors. 

Certain provincial boroughs (approximately one-tenth) 
are required to submit all their accounts to the District 
Auditor. 

2. County Councils ; District Councils ; Parish Councils 
and Parish Meetings. 

3. London County Council. 

4. Metropolitan Borough Councils. 

5. Joint Boards and Committees (usually). 

6. Port Sanitary Authorities (usually). 

7. Visiting Committees of Mental Hospitals (usually). 

8. The Electricity Supply Act, 1919, provides that the 
accounts of the Electrical Authorities shall be made up 
and audited in the same manner as the accounts of 
County Councils. 

9. Assessment Committees and Rating Authorities. 
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The following accounts are left free from control, viz. , 
Boroughs, except as mentioned above, the Corporation 
of London, Burial Boards and Drainage Boards, Lighting 
Inspectors, Commissioners of Sewers, Harbour Authori- 
ties, and some Port Sanitary Authorities. 

Inspection of Accounts by Ratepayers. 

(a) Parish Councils , Urban and Rural District Councils , 
and any other local authorities to whom Section 247 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, applies. It is provided that 
accounts are to be deposited at the office of the authority 
seven clear days before audit. During this time, and 
without payment, all persons interested may inspect them 
and take extracts from them. 

(b) Parish Meetings , Parish Councils , and Rural 
District Councils . It is provided by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1894, that any Local Government elector 
may inspect and take extracts from the books, accounts, 
and documents of the authorities, at all reasonable 
times, without payment. 

(c) Urban District Council accounts are to be open to 
inspection by any ratepayer during the audit, in accord- 
ance with the General Order of the Ministry of Health 
dated the 22nd March, 1880. 

(d) Borough Councils. It is provided under Section 
233 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, that a 
burgess (now a Local Government elector) may inspect 
the Minutes of the Council and Orders for the pay- 
ment of money, and may take extracts from them. 
Ratepayers may also inspect the abstract of the 
Treasurer's accounts, and may obtain copies at a 
reasonable price. 

(e) County Council. The provisions of the Public 
Health Acts and Municipal Corporations Act as to the 
inspection of the accounts are generally applicable also 
to the accounts of County Councils. 
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Publication of Accounts. 

(a) Parish Councils and Parish Meetings , as well as 
Joint Committees of Parish Councils and Parish 
Meetings, are required to lay before the Parish Meeting 
a copy of the financial statement. 

(b) Urban and Rural District Councils are required 
after audit, to publish in a local newspaper the fact that 
the audit is completed. 

(c) Borough Councils. The Borough Treasurer is 
required to make up the accounts half-yearly and present 
them within one month to the Borough Auditors. After 
the accounts have been audited for the second half-year, 
the Treasurer must publish a full abstract of the accounts 
for the year, and copies of this abstract must be purchas- 
able by the ratepayers at a reasonable price. The Town 
Clerk must make a Return to the Ministry of Health 
within one month of the close of the financial year. r 

(d) County Councils generally follow the regulation 
prescribed for Boroughs. 

(e) The Electric Lighting Act , 1882, requires that the 
Electric Supply accounts must be published annually 
and copies thereof sold at a price not exceeding Is. 

(b) AUDIT. 

The audit of Local Authority Accounts is now 
performed by — 

(а) District Auditors (see page 625), or 

(б) Borough Auditors (see page 128), or 

(c) Professional Auditors (see page 129). 

(d) Vestry Auditors who still exist in the case of some 
small bodies, such as Burial Boards. 

Before 1834 Churchwardens and Overseers were 
required to render accounts to two Justices of the 
Peace four days before the end of the year, and such 
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accounts were to be verified on oath and open to inspec- 
tion. Justices were empowered to examine accounts, and 
disallow or reduce items of expenditure. A few parishes 
had an audit enforced by local Act of Parliament. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, made provision 
that, under an Order of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
the Guardians of the Poor were to appoint a “ com- 
petent person ” to be auditor, to hold office until 
removed either by the Commissioners or by the Guardians 
with the consent of the Commissioners. The auditors 
possessed power of disallowance and surcharge, and 
were required to report to the Commissioners. Audit 
by Justices remained, and the Justices had power 
to annul any disallowance or surcharge made by the 
auditors. 

The Poor Law Amendment Act, 1844, deprived the 
Justices of their audit powers. Auditors were to be 
appointed hy the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians. Poor Law Commissioners were 
empowered by Order to combine parishes and unions 
into districts for audit purposes. 

In 1868 Parliament directed that future vacancies 
should be filled by the Government, who at the present 
time act through the Ministry of Health. 

The General Order for Accounts, 1847, substituted 
half-yearly for quarterly audit. This was supplemented 
by Orders dated 18th November, 1850, and 16th March, 
1854, and was finally rescinded by the General Order for 
Accounts, 14th January, 1867. The General Order of 
1867 dealt with Poor Rates only. On 20th March, 1879, 
the Other Rates Order was issued, which governed the 
method of keeping accounts relating to rates which 
were levied separately. On 22nd March, 1880, the 
Local Boards Accounts Order was issued, and prescribes 
the books to be kept by Local Boards (now District 
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Councils). These books are the Minute Book, General 
Ledger (showing separately Public Works, Private 
Works, and General Accounts), and the Surveyor’s 
Stores Account. On 26th March, 1901, the Metro- 
politan Rates Order was issued under the London 
Government Act, 1899, and the London Rating Scheme 
Order, 1901. The powers are now contained in the Local 
Government (Audit) Order, 1928. 

The statutory sections relating to the audit of accounts 
are as follows, the Local Government Board being read 
throughout as the Ministry of Health — 


Municipal Corporations Act, 1882. (45 & 46 Viet., c. 50.) 

25. — (1) There shall be three borough auditors, two elected 
by the burgesses, called elective auditors, and one appointed 
by the mayor, called mayor’s auditor. 

(2) An elective auditor must be qualified to be a councillor, 
but may not be a member of the Council, or the town clerk, or 
the treasurer. 

(3) The mayor’s auditor must be a member of the Council. 

(4) The term of office of each auditor shall be one year. 

(5) The appointment of 0 the mayor’s auditor shall be made 
on the ordinary day of election of the elective auditors. 

(6) On a casual vacancy in his office an appointment to 
fill it shall be made within ten days after the occurrence of the 
vacancy. 

26. — The treasurer shall make up his accounts half-yearly 
to such dates as the Council, with the approval of the Local 
Government Board, from time to time appoint; and, subject to 
any such appointment, to the date in use at the commencement 
of this Act. 

27. — (1) The treasurer shall within one month from the date 
to which he is required to make up his accounts in each half- 
year, submit them, with the necessary vouchers and papers, to 
the borough auditors, and they shall audit them. 

(2) After the audit of the accounts for the second half of 
each financial year the treasurer shall print a full abstract of 
his accounts for that year. 

28. — (1) The town clerk shall make a return to the Local 
Government Board of the receipts and expenditure of the 
Municipal Corporation for each financial year. 
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(2) The. return shall be made for the financial year ending 
on the twenty-fifth of March, or on such other day as the 
Local Government Board, on the application of the Council, 
from time to time prescribe. 

(3) The return shall be in such form and contain such 
particulars as the Local Government Board from time to time 
direct. 

(4) The return shall be sent to the Local Government Board 
within one month after the completion of the audit for the 
second half of each financial year. 

62. — (1) The ordinary day of election of elective auditors 
shall be the first of March, or such other day as the Council, 
with the approval of the Local Government Board, from time 
to time appoint. 


Local Government Act, 1888. (51 & 52 Viet., c. 41.) 

Audit of Accounts of County Council. 

71. — (1) The accounts of the receipts and expenditure of 
County Councils shall be made up to the end of each local 
financial year as defined by this Act, and be in the form, for the 
time ♦being, prescribed by the Local Government Board. 

(2) The provision of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
with respect to the return to the Local Government Board of 
the accounts of a Council of a borough and to the accounts of 
the treasurer of the borough, and to the inspection and abstract 
thereof shall apply to the accounts of a County Council, and of 
the treasurer and officers of such Council, and the said pro- 
visions respecting the return to the Local Government Board 
shall extend to the return to that Board of a printed copy of 
the abstract of the said accounts. 

(3) The accounts of a County Council and of the county 
treasurer and officers of such Council, shall be audited by the 
district auditors appointed by the Local Government Board, in 
like manner, as accounts of an urban authority and their officers 
under Sections 247 and 250 of the Public Health Act, 1875, and 
those sections and all enactments amending them or applying 
to audit by district auditors, including the enactments imposing 
penalties, and providing for the recovery of sums, shall apply in 
like manner as if, so far as they relate to an audit of the accounts 
of an urban authority and the officers of such authority, they 
were herein re-enacted with the necessary modifications, and 
accordingly all ratepayers and owners of property in the county 
shall have the like rights, and there shall be the same appeal 
as in the case of such audit. Provided that the first schedule 
to the District Auditors Act, 1879, shall be modified in manner 
described in the second schedule of this Act. 
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Local Government Act, 1894. (58 & 57 Viet., c. 73.) 

58. — (2) The accounts of Parish and District Councils, and 
of Parish Meetings for parishes not having Parish Councils, and 
their committees and officers shall, except in the case of accounts 
audited by the auditors of a borough (but inclusive of the 
accounts of a joint committee appointed by a Borough Council 
with another Council, not being a Borough Council) be audited 
by a district auditor ; and the enactments relating to audit 
by district auditors of accounts of urban sanitary authoiities 
and their officers, and to all matters incidental thereto and 
consequential thereon, shall apply accordingly, except that in 
the case of the accounts of rural district councils, their com- 
mittees and officers, the audit shall be half-yearly instead of 
yearly. 

Public Health Act, 1875. (38 & 39 Viet., c. 55.) 
Accounts of Local Authorities, 

245. — Accounts of the receipts and expenditure under this 

Act of every local authority shall be made up in such form and 
to such day in every year as the Local Government Board may 
appoint. * 

Audit where Urban Authority are a Town Council. 

246. — Where the urban authority are the Council of a borough, 
the accounts of the receipts and expenditure under this Act 
of such authority shall be audited and examined by the auditors 
of the borough, and shall be published in like manner, and at 
the same time as the municipal accounts, and the auditors shall 
proceed in the audit after like notice, and in like manner, shall 
have like powers and authorities, and perform like duties, as in 
the case of auditing the municipal accounts. 

Each of such auditors shall in respect of each audit be paid 
such reasonable remuneration, not being less than two guineas 
for every day in which they are employed in such audit, as such 
authority from time to time appoints. Any order of such 
authority for the payment of any money may be removed by 
certiorari and like proceedings may be had thereon, as under 
Section 44 of the Act of the first year of Her Majesty, chapter 78, 
with respect to order of the Council of a borough for payment 
out of the borough fund. 

London Government Act, 1899. (62 & 63 Viet., c. 14.) 

14. — After the appointed day the accounts of the Council of 
every metropolitan borough, and of any committee appointed 
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by the Council, and of their officers, including the accounts 
relating to the making, levy and collection of any rate made 
by the Council, shall be made up and audited in like manner 
and subject to the same provisions as the accounts of the London 
County Council, and the enactments relating to the audit of 
those accounts and to all matters incidental thereto and conse- 
quential thereon, including the penal provisions, shall apply 
accordingly. 

Rating and Valuation Act, 1925 . (See Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, page 623.) 

From the foregoing extracts, it will be observed that 
practically all the accounts of local authorities are 
subject to audit by the District Auditor of the Ministry 
of Health, except the accounts of Boroughs, of which, 
however, fifty-nine are now entirely under the District 
audit. Even in the case of Boroughs, certain accounts 
have been made subject to the Government Audit, 
viz.,,those of Education Committees, Housing (Assisted 
Schemes), Electricity Accounts (if an Electricity Autho- 
rity under the Electricity Act, 1919), and Public Assist- 
ance. The District Auditor may also examine any 
Accounts, e.g. Police, which receive Government grants 
on basis of expenditure. 

DISTRICT AUDITORS. 

The District Auditor is “ a competent person ” 
appointed by the Ministry of Health to an audit district 
in England and Wales under the District Auditors Act, 
1879. 

The District Auditor is usually appointed from the 
ranks of assistant auditors. For the purposes of the 
audit, the country is divided into five areas. To each 
area there is an Inspector of Audits ; an Auditor, some- 
times with Assistant Auditors, is appointed for each 
county (or, in some cases, for a part of a county or a 
group of counties) to audit the accounts of all the local 
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authorities within the area for which he is appointed. 
In 1912 it was decided by the then Local Government 
Board that assistant auditors should, before appoint- 
ment, be required to show that they have definite 
qualifications for the post, both by reason of their 
knowledge of the general administration of the Poor 
Law and by reason of their professional ability as 
accountants, and that, as a rule, the possession of such 
qualifications should be tested by examination or other- 
wise. The Board accordingly decided that, in future, 
persons to be eligible as candidates must, as hereto- 
fore, be barristers or solicitors, or members of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants or of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, or of the 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, or 
have undergone a course of training with a district 
auditor, or have served in the office of the Boai;d, or 
possess such other qualifications as may be prescribed 
from time to time. 

The salaries of Auditors are paid by the Treasury, 
but the local authorities, whose accounts are under 
Government audit, contribute thereto by a duty, paid 
by means of a stamp on the expenditure, which is 
certified by the auditor. 

The Finance Act, 1921, provides that the stamp duty 
chargeable on local authorities in respect of the audit 
of their accounts by District Auditors is to be calculated 
according to a scale to be fixed by the Treasury after 
consultation with the Minister of Health and with such 
associations of local authorities as appear to the Minister 
concerned, instead of being calculated, as hitherto, 
according to the scale contained in the First Schedule 
to the District Auditors Act, 1879. The scale is to be 
such as to secure that the duties levied shall be sufficient 
to meet the costs incurred in respect of the remuneration, 
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including superannuation allowances and the expenses 
of the District Audit staff. 

Object of Audit. The duty of the District Auditor 
is to ascertain that all income receivable has been duly 
accounted for ; that everything stated to have been 
expended has actually been expended ; and to determine 
whether the actual expenditure is truly stated and has 
been made in conformity with the law. 

Procedure. The procedure in relation to the audit 
has been assimilated by the Local Authorities (Audit) 
Order, 1928. 

By the Audit (Local Authorities, etc.) Act, 1922, the 
Minister of Health may at any time direct a District 
Auditor to hold an extraordinary audit of any accounts 
which are subject to audit by District Auditors. 

The Financial Statement summarizing the receipts 
and expenditure is submitted in duplicate, one copy of 
which is stamped according to scale ; and if the duty 
is over £ 5 , by impressed stamp. At the conclusion of 
the audit, the stamp is cancelled by the auditor, and 
this stamped copy is sent by Jiim to the Ministry of 
Health, 

The Auditor may summon before him any person 
liable to account, and may require the production of any 
necessary books and documents. Officials may be 
required to sign a declaration as to the accuracy of the * 
accounts. Ratepayers have a right to be present and 
to object to the passing of any item. The fine for non- 
production of books at the proper time is not exceeding - 
£20 for each offence. 

DISALLOWANCE AND SURCHARGE. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, Section 247 (7) provides 
that “ any auditor acting in pursuance of this section shall 
disallow every item of account contrary to law and 
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surcharge the same on the person making or authorizing 
the payment of the illegal payments.” Further, any 
person responsible for the accounting of money must 
be charged with the amount of any deficiency or loss 
arising through his negligence or misconduct. 

The District Auditor possesses power of disallowance 
and surcharge, that is, of striking out any item of 
expenditure contrary to law and charging it upon the 
person or persons responsible for such payment, and 
also charging upon persons amounts not brought into 
account or lost through their negligence or misconduct. 
The Auditor may be required to state in writing his 
reason for so doing. The same must in every case be 
reported to the Ministry of Health. 

The Local Authorities Expenses Act, 1887, provides 
that the District Auditor cannot disallow any expense 
sanctioned thereunder by the Ministry of Healths It 
is contrary to practice to give sanctions under this Act 
to expenditure of a recurring character. The Act is of 
use in avoiding disallowances in respect of expenditure 
which, though open to ^objection on technical grounds, 
is in itself reasonable or even necessary. 

Appeals Against Disallowance. Where a person is 
aggrieved by a disallowance or surcharge, such person 
may— 

[a) Apply for a writ of certiorari to remove the same to 
the King's Bench Division of the High Court to show 
cause why the decision of the auditor should not be 
quashed either upon a point of law or in any other sense ; 
or 


(b) Appeal to the Minister of Health, who has power 
to confirm or reverse the disallowance, or surcharge, or 
to deal with the case on its merits. When he confirms 
an Auditor's decision he has an equitable jurisdiction 
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enabling him to grant remission in respect of the sum 
in question. 

By the Audit (Local Authorities) x\ct, 1927, Section 2, 
where a surcharge or disallowance relating to an amount 
of over £500 is challenged by the person aggrieved 
appeals are to the High Court only. In other cases, 
an appeal will lie to the High Court or the Minister of 
Health. 

Unless an appeal is made against the Auditor's 
decision, the amount surcharged must be paid within 
14 days of the date of the Auditor's certificate. Where 
such sums are not paid, the Auditor is required by 
Section 247 of the Public Health Act, 1875 and Section 3 
of the Audit (Local Authorities) Act, 1927, to recover 
in the same manner as that applicable to the recovery 
of General Rate disallowances, viz. — 

(fl)^By distress and sale ; or 

(b) By like procedure to that for the recoveiy of the 
General Rate, as explained in Chapter XXV. 

DISTRICT AUDITOR’S REPORT. 

(a) To the Ministry of Health. When the audit is 
completed, the District Auditor forwards to the Ministry 
of Health a prescribed form, stating whether the books 
and accounts are free from defect, or, if not, the nature 
of any defects. 

Where the Auditor certifies any sum to be due from 
a person he must report forthwith to the Ministry of 
Health. 

(b) To the Local Authority. Within 14 days of the 
completion of the audit, the District Auditor .must 
also forward a report to the Clerk to the Authority, and 
the report must be deposited at the office thereof. This 
requirement applies only in the case of the principal 
groups or classes of local authorities. 
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AUDITING AS APPLICABLE TO MUNICIPAL 
AUTHORITIES. 

The borough or elective audit is governed by Sections 
25-27 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, wherein 
it is stated that the Treasurer's Accounts, together with 
the necessary vouchers and papers, shall be submitted 
half-yearly to the borough auditors and they shall audit 
them. When it is pointed out, however, that the 
“ Treasurer's Accounts " frequently mean the Cash 
Account — and in the case of a “ Banker-Treasurer " his 
Cash Account is the Bank Pass-book — it will readily be 
seen that such an audit is not effective. Further, the 
extent to which such an audit is carried in practice 
is frequently decided by the personal opinions of the 
accountant to the municipal authority and the auditors 
— the opinion of the latter varying according to their 
zeal for work and desire for notoriety. 

Section 26 of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, 
requires the accounts to be made up half-yearly by the 
treasurer, to a date approved by the Ministry of 
Health. (These date?' are usually 31st March and 
30th September in each year.) As stated above, 
within one month of these dates the treasurer must 
submit his accounts, together with such vouchers and 
papers as may be necessary, to the auditors. (Section 
27 (1).) In the case of Thomas v. Devonport Cor- 
poration it was decided that a mere examination of 
vouchers and payments is not sufficient. The elective 
auditors should make a fair and reasonable examina- 
tion to ensure that there have been no improper 
payments. 

COST OF AUDIT. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, Section 246, provides 
for a minimum fee of £2 2s. per day to be paid to the 
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Borough Auditor for the audit of accounts required 
under the Public Health Act. 

The Municipal Corporations Act, 1882 makes no 
provision of a fee for the audit of borough accounts. 

EXCHEQUER GRANTS AUDIT COMMITTEE. 

Important proposals have been placed before this 
Committee by professional and other bodies, and 
important recommendations are anticipated from the 
Report. The question of extending the Government 
audit to all boroughs is receiving their careful con- 
sideration. 

INTERNAL AUDIT. 

Great advantage is to be obtained from a system 
of internal audit, whereby all the financial work may 
be under one department of the local authority. Such 
an audit is in addition to and not in substitution for the 
statutory audit described in the preceding pages. It 
may be conducted by a firm of professional accountants 
or by an internal audit staff oij the local authority. In 
the latter case, it is only possible where the authority 
possesses large staffs which would make the additional 
expenditure justifiable. The keeping of diagrammatic 
charts of income and expenditure, and of audit note- 
books, is of material value in systematizing the audit • 
work. The checking of wages, trading revenues, stocks 
of materials, and other matters of a routine character 
is of value in a system of internal audit. The keeping of 
cost accounts and loose plant and tool registers goes a 
long way towards preventing fraud. 

SCOTLAND. 

In Scotland the Auditor of the Burgh Accounts is 
invariably a qualified professional accountant, over 
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whom the Local Authority has no control. This 
enables him to act in an independent manner and to 
submit an unbiased report. The matter is dealt with in 
the Chapter on Scottish Local Government Finance. 
(Chapter XXXI.) 


SECTION VIII 

SPECIAL LEGISLATION 


CHAPTER XXIX 

LONDON 

The powers and duties of the London local governing 
bodies are distributed in a manner peculiar to London. 
For various reasons the Metropolis has been singled out 
for special legislation. These reasons are principally 
historical, for in the Metropolis vested interests are 
stronger and resist reform longer. The Royal Com- 
mission on Municipal Corporations, 1835, did not include 
London in its first report, but issued a special report in 
1837. The force of reform had weakened by this time, 
and little or nothing was done until another Commission 
reported in 1854. This resulted in the passing of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855. Prior to the passing 
of this Act, the administration of the metropolitan area, 
outside the City of London, was in the hands of numerous 
small bodies deriving their powers from some 250 local 
Acts of Parliament as well as from general Acts. The 
districts, for the most part, were quite independent of 
each other, and no general system of administration was 
followed. In substitution for this state of chaos, thirty- 
nine local management areas (subsequently increased to 
forty-nine) were created, and definite duties given to the 
authorities governing them. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works was appointed the central authority to exercise 
jurisdiction over matters which concerned London as 
a whole. The composition of these bodies has been 
changed by subsequent legislation. 

633 
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The principal Metropolitan local government author- 
ities are — 

(1) The London County Council. 

(2) The City Corporation. 

(3) The Metropolitan Borough Councils. 

(4) The 29 Assessment Committees. 

(5) The Metropolitan Water Board. 

(6) The Thames Conservancy Board. 

(7) The Lee Conservancy Board. 

(8) The Port of London Authority. 

(9) The London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee. 

(10) The London and Home Counties Joint Electricity 

Authority. r 

The Thames Conservancy is entirely and the Lee Con- 
servancy partly extra-London. The Port of London 
Authority, the Traffic Committee and the Electricity 
Authority are London,, and extra-London, i.e. Greater 
London. 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board, the Metropolitan 
Boardsof Guardians, and the Central (Unemployed) 
Body were abolished as from the 1st April, 1930, in 
accordance with the Local Government Act, 1929. 

Although there are so many local authorities, only one 
General Rate is levied by each Metropolitan Borough 
Council. This General Rate covers the expenditure of 
the Metropolitan Borough Council itself and the amounts 
required by the several precepting authorities. In the 
City of London two rates are made — the Poor Rate 
(which includes the County Rate) and the General Rate. 
The two rates are levied on one demand note. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Constitution. The London County Council, which 
replaced the Metropolitan Board of Works, was 
established by the Local Government Act, 1888, which 
also created the provincial County Councils. The County 
Council consists of 124 elected representatives. Sixty of 
the London Parliamentary divisions return two members 
each; and one division (the City of London) four members. 
There are also 20 aldermen. The Council elects annually 
a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a deputy-chairman. 

Election and Term of Office. Each councillor is 
elected for three years by the Local Government electors. 
The aldermen are elected by the councillors for six years, 
one half retiring every three years. They need not be 
councillors but must be qualified for election as such. 

Meetings. The meetings of the whole Council are 
usually held every week. 

Committees. As in the case of other local authorities, 
the work of the Council is principally transacted by 
standing committees, each dealing with business of a 
particular nature, such as finance, education, tramways, 
housing, etc., certain matters of principle being reserved 
for the decision of the Council. 

Powers and Duties. These differ widely from those 
of other County Councils. 

The public health functions of the Council are to a 
large extent supervisory and co-ordinating, but it is the 
central hospital authority for the comity. It is the 
sole authority in the following matters : main sewers 
and sewage disposal, fire brigade, street improvements 
(Metropolitan in character), tunnels and ferries, bridges 
over the Thames (except those of the City Corporation), 
and minor county bridges. It is responsible for the 
maintenance and lighting of the Thames Embankments. 
It regulates the speed of tramcars, subject to the wide 
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powers of the Ministry of Transport under the London 
Traffic Act, 1924. The Council has power to close 
streets (or parts thereof) during the execution of works 
in streets for which it is responsible, but this power does 
not extend to the permanent stopping or diversion of a 
street. It sanctions the naming of streets and the 
numbering of houses. The administration of the build- 
ing laws and the Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts 
is also in its hands. Its medical officer reports on the 
health of the whole county, dealing with vital statistics, 
returns of infectious diseases and the reports of the 
borough medical officers. 

The Housing Acts are administered by the County 
Council and the Metropolitan Borough Councils. The 
County Council undertakes the clearance of large slum 
areas, i.e. those which are general in character and not 
particular to any one borough. 

The County Council is responsible for the maintenance 
of parks and open spaces, provision of municipal tram- 
ways, regulation and inspection of common lodging- 
houses, the licensing 9 of slaughter-houses, and the 
supervision of offensive trades. 

Under the Theatres Act, 1843, the duty of licensing 
for the public performance of stage plays, theatres 
(not being patent theatres) within the f< Parliamentary 
boundaries of the Cities of London and Westminster 
and of the Boroughs of Finsbury and Marylebone, the 
Tower Hamlets, Lambeth and Southwark ” as existing 
at the time of the passing of the Act is discharged by 
the Lord Chamberlain. Elsewhere within the admin- 
istrative county the duty rests upon the County Council. 
The latter authority also licenses premises under the 
Cinematograph Act, 1909 (except as regards premises 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain for the performance 
of stage plays, in which cases the licences are issued 
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by His Lordship), and also for public music and 
dancing. The Council obtained in its General Powers 
Act, 1930, power to license premises for public boxing. 

The County Council also enforces the provisions of the 
Employment of Children Act, the Motor Car Acts, 
Muzzling Orders, Rabies Act, Overhead Wires Act, 
Coal and Bread Act, Infant Life Protection Act, and 
Midwives Acts. It administers the whole of the educa- 
tion service for the Administrative County of London 
in accordance with the Education Act, 1921, described 
in the chapter on Education. 

The London County Council appoints representatives 
on a number of other bodies, including the Metropolitan 
Water Board, the Port of London Authority, the London 
and Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority, and the 
London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee. 

In, the City of London the following duties are per- 
formed by the City Corporation (in the remainder of 
the Administrative County of London the County 
Council is the sole authority) : examination of gas, 
provision of mental hospitals, maintenance of bridges 
and mortuaries, enforcement of the Shop Hours Acts, 
regulation of offensive trades, enforcement of the Petro- 
leum and Explosive Acts, inspection of weights and 
measures, and appointment of Coroner. 

Unlike the provincial County Councils, the London 
County Council has nothing to do with the control of 
police within its area. The City Police have jurisdiction 
within the area of the City, and the Metropolitan Police 
Force, which is directly administered by Commissioners 
appointed by the Home Secretary, controls an area which 
includes the remainder of the Administrative County, 
together with the county boroughs of Croydon, East 
Ham, West Ham, and parts of the administrative coun- 
ties of Essex, Herts, Kent, and Surrey. 
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The local authorities responsible for reformatory and 
industrial schools in the Metropolitan area are — 

1. Reformatory Schools. The Common Council of 
the City of London (for youthful offenders committed 
by a petty sessional court acting in or for the City), and 
the London County Council (for all other youthful 
offenders who have been committed and who reside in 
the County of London). The County Council repays to 
the Common Council in respect of reformatory cases 
maintained by the City a sum equal to the average cost 
of maintaining those for whom the Council is responsible. 

2. Industrial Schools. The County Council is respon- 
sible as the local education authority. 

The Regulation of Traffic is a police matter, subject to 
the wide powers of the Minister of Transport, under the 
London Traffic Act, 1924. The Minister is assisted by a 
committee called the London and Home Counties Traffic 
Advisory Committee, to which body the London County 
Council appoints two ordinary members. The altera- 
tions made by the Road Traffic Act, 1930, are dealt with 
in Chapter XVII. 

Relations with the Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
Certain by-laws made by the London County Council 
and approved by the Ministry of Health or other appro- 
priate Government Department are administered by 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils. The Council hears 
appeals from orders of Metropolitan Borough Councils 
under the Metropolis Management Acts and the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, and under Section 100 of the 
Act of 1891 it can take action in place of a sanitary 
authority in default with respect to the removal of 
nuisances, the institution of proceedings, or the enforce- 
ment of by-laws. The County Council may also report 
defaulting Metropolitan Borough Councils to the Ministry 
of Health. All loans required by the Metropolitan Borough 
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Councils must be sanctioned by the County Council, sub- 
ject to the right of appeal to the Ministry of Health. 

The Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, 
which makes provision, with a view to the grant of relief 
from rates in respect of certain classes of hereditaments, 
for the distinction in valuation lists of the classes of 
hereditaments to be affected, and the apportionment in 
valuation lists of the net annual values of such heredita- 
ments according to the extent of the user thereof for 
various purposes, also applies to London. In this 
connection certain provisions of the Rating and Valua- 
tion Act, 1925, are applied, with modifications to meet 
the special circumstances of London. 

Officers. The principal officers are similar to those 
appointed by the provincial County Councils, together 
with the comptroller, architect, valuer, solicitor, parlia- 
mentary officer, chief officer of public control department, 
chief officer of supplies, chief officer of parks department, 
chief officer of public assistance, and chief officer of 
mental hospitals department. The offices of clerk of the 
Council and clerk of the Peace are separately filled. 

Finance. The sources of income are the tolls, fees, 
fines, rents, interest on loans to Metropolitan Borough 
Councils, profits on municipal enterprises, and contri- 
butions from the Imperial Exchequer. The deficiency 
is made good by rates obtained by the issue of precepts 
upon the City of London Corporation and the Metropoli- 
tan Borough Councils. 

METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 

The Local Government Act, 1929, provided that, as a 
natural consequence of the transfer of Poor Law functions, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board should cease to exist and 
the London County Council became responsible for the 
services maintained by the Board from 1st April, 1930. 
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Duties. The Metropolitan Asylums Board was the. 
central hospital authority for London for the infectious 
sick, undertaking in that connection duties performed 
outside London by municipal authorities. Although 
technically a Poor Law authority the greater part of its 
work was, however, outside the scope of the Poor Law. 
In addition to its 14 large fever hospitals, it maintained 
two institutions for venereal disease, seven for tuber- 
culosis, five large mental hospitals, two training colonies 
for feeble-minded, one colony for sane epileptics, and a 
trainingship ( Exmouth ) for boys. Provision was also made 
in five institutions for sick children (where the education 
of the patients was continued, as it also was in the sana- 
toria) . The whole of the Metropolitan casual wards which 
were administered, prior to 1st April, 1912, by theseparate 
Boards of Guardians were, until 1st April, 1930, main- 
tained by the Board. The Board provided an extensive 
motor ambulance service with three wharves and five 
steamboats, and a bacteriological laboratory and research 
establishment. This Board was, therefore, by far the 
largest and most important institutional authority in 
the world, having beds for 25,000 patients. 

POOR LAW REFORM IN LONDON. 

Special schemes for the reform of Public Assistance 
in London were contained in the reports of the Royal 
Commission of 1909 and the Maclean Committee (1918). 
Proposals on the subject were issued by the Government 
in December, 1925, and these proposals, amended in 
certain respects, were included in the Local Government 
Act, 1929. 

Since the issue of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Poor Law and the Relief of Distress in 1909, the 
question of the reform of the Poor Law in London has 
been constantly before the public. 
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Royal Commission, 1909. The Majority Report recom- 
mended that their scheme of reform should be applied 
to London with the following modifications — 

(a) The area for the new public assistance authority 
should be that of the London County Council. The areas 
of the public assistance committees should generally be 
the areas of the existing unions, though in certain cases 
some readjustment would be necessary. 

(h) The public assistance authority for London should 
be a statutory committee of the London County Council, 
with statutory duties. One-half of the members of the 
statutory committee should be nominated by the London 
County Council, either from their own number or from 
outside ; one-quarter should be appointed by the 
London County Council from outside their own number, 
and should consist of persons of skill and experience in 
the administration of public assistance or other cognate 
work ; and one-quarter should be nominated by the 
Local Government Board — now the Ministry of Health 
— so as to secure representation on the committee of 
such interests as the medical® and legal professions, 
employers and working men, hospital administration, 
charitable organizations, etc. 

(c) The London public assistance committees should 
be constituted as in the provinces, except that nominees of 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils should be substituted 
for nominees of urban and rural district councils. 

(d) Poor Law expenditure should be a uniform charge 
over the whole area according to rateable value. 

Maclean Committee, 1918. The Local Government 
Committee appointed by the Ministry of Reconstruction 
and commonly referred to as the Maclean Committee 
reported in January, 1918. The Committee gave many 
reasons why reform was necessary. The first was that 
it was possible to reduce the overlapping and waste which 

21 — (1898} 
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is inseparable from the then existing system; and, 
second, that it would enable certain abuses which un- 
fortunately showed signs of spreading in certain parts of 
the country to be dealt with. Overlapping and waste 
existed, and the Maclean Report set forth that under the 
present system there undoubtedly existed at that time a 
number of bodies giving various forms of public assist- 
ance out of rates and taxes with very inexact delimita- 
tions of the persons eligible to receive that relief. In 
that Report there was the significant statement that 
there were, for instance, seven public authorities giving 
money in the home, leaving out the exceptional cases of 
money payments by the education and health authori- 
ties ; at least six were providing various forms of medical 
treatment, and three educational training of one sort 
or another. The able-bodied unemployed might be 
subsidized by five of them. With few exceptions^there 
was no common system of registration of cases, so that 
even the names of persons receiving assistance from one 
or more bodies might be unknown to some other body 
charged with considering the same. 

The Maclean proposals involved the abolition of the 
Boards of Guardians and the transference of their duties 
to larger authorities. Whatever one might say by way of 
regret at interfering with a long-standing authority such as 
a Board of Guardians, there were very many advantages 
which might come about from a proposal of that kind. 

Resolution of the House of Commons, 1925. The case 
for reform was crystallized in a resolution passed by the 
House of Commons on 27th May, 1925, as follows — 

That, in view of the costly overlapping of services and duplica- 
tion of establishments in the various branches of public provision 
for the children, the sick, the aged, and the unemployed able- 
bodied, and as a necessary preliminary to the much-needed 
revision of the grants-in-aid in relief of the burdens now pressing 
so heavily on local authorities and on industry, it is essential that 
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any measure dealing with the Poor Law should be framed gener- 
ally on the lines of the Report of the Committee of 1917 on the 
Transfer of Functions of Poor Law Authorities in England and 
Wales ; and this House accordingly urges that the bill which it 
is intended to prepare and circulate to the local authorities this 
autumn should at least provide for a complete absorption of the 
existing Poor Law authorities and their functions in the county, 
borough, and district councils. 

Special London Features. The case of London had 
special features of its own. There were 25 Boards of 
Guardians in London, four Joint Boards of Managers of 
School Districts ; the Central Unemployed Body, 29 
Distress Committees, and the large central authority, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

The last-named was originally established for defined 
Poor Law purposes of an institutional character, but 
developed into a central health authority, responsible 
for t^e fever hospitals, training centres, and land 
and river ambulance services. The London Guardians 
controlled 140 institutions, including 30 hospitals and 
infirmaries, 32 workhouses, and many homes and schools. 
These institutions had accommodation for 100,000 
inmates, but there was no interchange among them, no 
central clearing house, with the result that a workhouse 
or other institution on one side of the street might be 
overcrowded, while a building nearby belonging to 
another body might be half empty. 

The members of the Metropolitan Asylums Board were 
nominated by the Boards of Guardians and the Ministry 
of Health. The Board overlapped with the County 
Council, the local health authorities, and with the Guard- 
ians who appointed it. The public took little interest in 
the work of the Board, although, as will be seen, it. 
discharged important functions and it had an annual 
expenditure of over two millions. 

The witnesses on behalf of the Board who gave 
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evidence before the Royal Commission on London 
Government admitted that anomalies had grown up and 
redundant services existed and suggested as a solution that 
the Board should take over the London County Council 
asylums, and such other kindred institutions as should 
fall to a central authority. Such an extension of an 
indirectly elected authority is contrary to accepted prin- 
ciples and not probable in these days. 

The main objection to the Board, apart that its 
existence prevented unification, was that it was indirectly 
elected. There was no charge against it in regard to the 
way it performed its duty. The Board's administration 
was efficient, and it was as economical as it was possible 
under the then existing conditions. It was served by a 
capable staff, who have been continued under a reformed 
system, and, in fact, have greater scope for their energies. 

Government Scheme, 1925. In December, 1%25, a 
scheme for the Reform of the Poor Law was issued by 
the Government. This scheme involved the abolition 
of the Boards of Guardians, the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, and the Central^ (Unemployed) Body for London. 
The London County Council in October, 1926, adopted 
a resolution in regard to this scheme authorizing its 
Special Committee on the Poor Law to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Minister of Health, the Common Council 
of the City of London, and the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils with a view to amendment of the Minister's 
scheme. The negotiations were entered into and the 
decision of the Minister of Health was shown in the Local 
Government Act, 1929. 

Proposals for Reform in Local Government, 1928. The 
proposals for reform contained in the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929, and outlined in the chapter on Public 
Assistance, apply to London, subject to certain modi- 
fications resulting from the different arrangements in 
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London for education and maternity and child welfare. 
As a natural consequence of the transfer of Poor Law 
functions, the Metropolitan Asylums Board ceased to 
exist, and the London County Council became respon- 
sible for the services formerly maintained by the Board. 
The Metropolitan Common Poor Fund also ceased to 
exist, as the cost of the relief of the poor is spread over 
the County through the County Rate. 

Local Government Act, 1929. Under the provisions of 
Section 4 of the Local Government Act , 1929, the London 
County Council was required to prepare, and within six 
months of the commencement of the Act (that is to say, 
by 27th September, 1929) to submit to the Minister of 
Health an administrative scheme of the arrangements 
proposed to be made for discharging the functions trans- 
ferred to the Council under Part I (Poor Law) of the Act. 

Th% scheme could not become effective unless and until 
it was approved by the Minister, who, after considering 
any representations by any local authorities and other 
interested parties submitted to him within four weeks 
after the publication of the notice stating that the scheme 
had been so submitted, and after consultation (if and so 
far as the scheme relates to education) with the Board of 
Education, might approve the scheme with or without 
modifications. Any scheme made may be amended by 
a scheme similarly made and approved. 

Under the Act the London County Council, in common 
with other local authorities concerned, was required to 
appoint a Public Assistance Committee, and it is free to 
provide in its administrative scheme for the reference or 
delegation to any committee of the Council (including 
the Public Assistance Committee) of any of the functions 
transferred under the Act, except the power of raising 
a rate or borrowing money. 

An Administrative Scheme was adopted by the Council 
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on the 16th July, 1929. Part I thereof contains defini- 
tions. Part II is a Declaration as to the provision of 
certain assistance otherwise than by way of relief. Refer- 
ence of transferred functions to committees is provided 
by Part III. The constitution and functions of the 
"Public Assistance Committee” is contained in Part IV. 
In Part V provision is made for the division of the , 
County into areas for the administration of public 
assistance, the constitution of local committees and 
their functions, etc. The Council’s existing Public Health 
Committee was reconstituted and designated "The 
Central Public Health Committee” (Part VI). Addi- 
tional duties were placed on other Standing Committees. 
(See Parts VII, VIII, IX, X, and XL) Part XII relates 
to the delegation and application of the Council’s Stand- 
ing Orders. 

Contained in the Schedule to the Scheme are* par- 
ticulars of the ten areas into which the county has been 
divided for administrative purposes. 

LONDON EQUALIZATION FUNDS. 

London possessed two equalization funds which were 
unique in English Local Taxation, viz. : the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund, established in 1867, and 
the Equalization Fund, established in 1894. These were 
based upon the calculation of gross grants due to, and 
of gross contributions due from, each district, the 
difference only being paid in the form of a net grant or 
levied in the form of a net charge, as the case of each 
district might require. 

The Equalization Fund, established under the London 
(Equalization of Rates) Act, 1894, was administered by 
the London County Council. The Act provided for the 
assessment of 6d. per annum in the £ of assessable value 
on each parish, and the apportionment of the produce 
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of the fund so formed among the sanitary districts, 
i.e. the City of London and the Metropolitan Boroughs, 
in proportion to their population. In accordance with 
Section 98 (4) of the Local Government Act, 1929, the 
Act of 1894 ceased to have effect as from 1st April, 
1930. 

PAYMENTS OUT OF THE EXCHEQUER CONTRI- 
BUTION ACCOUNT AND OUT OF THE COUNTY 
RATE. 

The payments made by the London County Council 
out of the Exchequer Contribution Account cover half 
the salaries of medical officers of health and sanitary 
inspectors appointed by the Borough Councils. The 
highest equivalent rate, however, is only about Jd. in 
the £, so that these payments do not have any material 
effect on the distribution of the rate burden. In addi- 
tion, grants are now received by the Borough Councils 
from the Exchequer and from the County Council in 
respect of the dispensary treatment of tuberculosis, 
half the cost, which would otherwise fall on local rates, 
being paid by the former, and one-fourth by the latter. 
These grants also, which were instituted in 1912 and 
1914, have no material effect on the total burden of the 
rates. 

THE CITY CORPORATION. 

The City of London is an area of about a square mile 
in the heart of the Metropolis divided into 26 wards. 

Constitution. The City of London is under the control 
of the Court of Aldermen, the Court of Common Council, 
and the Court of Common Hall. 

The Court of Aldermen consists of the Lord Mayor and 
the aldermen, who are ex-officio Justices of the Peace. It 
is the only surviving example in England of a municipal 
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second chamber. As mentioned below, it makes the 
final selection for the office of Lord Mayor. The Court 
of Aldermen licenses brokers and elects the Recorder. 

The Court of Common Council is the main legislative 
and executive body. It consists of the Lord Mayor, 
28 aldermen, and 206 common councillors. It is not, 
like provincial town and county councils, merely an 
executive body, but it is also a legislative assembly, 
and is able to re-model its own constitution. For some 
duties it is still the sole Metropolitan authority. 

Election and Term of Office. The Commoners who 
are members of the Common Council are elected annually 
in different proportions in the 26 wards, by the City 
electors, being persons who have a property qualification 
in the City. 

The Aldermen are elected when vacancies occur in 
the various wards, and hold office for life. One is elected 
for each of 24 of the wards. Two wards elect one between 
them, and the remaining alderman sits for the nominal 
ward of Bridge-Without. 

The Lord Mayor is n chosen annually by the Court of 
Aldermen from two aldermen nominated by the Livery- 
men in the Court of Common Hall. He only attains 
office by a series of steps, each one of which is essential. 
He must first of all be elected as an alderman by the 
voters of one of the 26 wards of the City. He must then 
be elected by the Court of Common Hal 1 to fill the office 
of Sheriff. Only then is he qualified to offer himself for 
the highest dignity to the Livery, who have the right of 
choosing two qualified aldermen. 

The Sheriffs are elected by the Court of Common 
Hall and hold office for one year. 

Meetings. The meetings of the Common Council are 
generally held fortnightly, except during August and 
part of September when the Court is in recess. 
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Committees. There are a number of Standing Com- 
mittees which usually meet fortnightly or monthly, 
each dealing with business of a particular nature, such 
as City lands, coal and com, improvements, streets, 
sanitation, markets, libraries, schools, accounts, law 
and city courts, mental hospitals, police, etc. 

Powers and Duties. In addition to exercising in the 
City of London the general powers and duties admin- 
istered and performed by Metropolitan Borough Councils, 
the City Corporation is the sole sanitary authority for 
the Port of London which extends from Teddington to 
Sheppey, including part of the Medway. The Corpora- 
tion has certain duties which in the rest of the county 
devolve on the London County Council, e.g. Mental 
Treatment, Infant Life Protection, Diseases of Animals, 
the Shops Acts, common lodging-houses, slaughter- 
houses, and ambulance service. It has jurisdiction over 
all markets within 7 miles of its boundary. It main- 
tains the Mayor's and City of London Court for civil 
purposes for which the Court elects a Registrar. It 
also maintains a separate police* force. Criminal juris- 
diction is administered in its own Police Courts, held , 
daily at the Mansion House and the Guildhall, presided 
over by the Lord Mayor and aldermen sitting in turn. It 
maintains the City bridges, West Ham Park, Epping 
Forest, and other open spaces outside the city boundary. 
It administers the extensive trust funds of the City. 
For educational purposes the City Corporation ranks as 
a Metropolitan Borough Council. The City Coroner has 
the distinction of holding Fire Inquests. 

Officers. The principal officers are the town clerk, 
chamberlain, recorder, common serjeant, judges of the 
City of London Court, secondary, comptroller, remem- 
brancer, solicitor, surveyor, engineer, medical officer, 
Port of London medical officer, coroner, librarian, 
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director of art gallery, and commissioners of city 
police. 

Finance. The sources of income are the City rates, 
tolls, fines, rents, contributions from the Imperial 
Exchequer, etc. The City does not contribute to the 
Special County Rate levied by the London County 
Council. Accounts date from 1633. Those for the 
first 151 years are in manuscript, but the others are in 
print. Earlier accounts are supposed to have been 
destroyed in the Great Fire. A large portion of the 
expenses are met out of the “ City's Cash," which is 
derived from the private estates of the Corporation. 

Liverymen. Liverymen are members of the City 
Livery Companies which are the survivors of the ancient 
guilds or associations of craftsmen, such as the Iron- 
mongers, Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, Stationers, Merchant 
Taylors, Apothecaries, etc. The governing body of the 
company is the Master, Wardens, and a Court of Assist- 
ants. The Master and Wardens are elected each year, 
but vacancies in the Court are filled by co-optation and 
appointments are made for life. Membership is of 
.three classes : ordinary freemen, liverymen, i.e. men 
who have paid for the ancient right to wear the “ livery " 
of the old Gild, and members of the Court. Any freeman 
of a Livery Company has the right to claim the freedom 
of the City, and those who have done so constitute the 
Court of Common Hall. 

The Court of Common Hall is an assembly of the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and all the “ liverymen." It 
nominates on Michaelmas Day each year two aldermen 
for the office of Lord Mayor, and these are submitted to 
the Court of Aldermen for final selection. It also elects the 
Sheriffs, the Chamberlain, and other corporate officers. 

Central Criminal Court. In Greater London the place 
of the Assizes is taken as regards the greater part of the 
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area by the Central Criminal Court. The Court house 
was provided and is maintained by the City Corporation, 
which also pays the salaries of the judges other than the 
judges of the High Court. The London County Council 
pays seven-eighths of certain establishment expenses of 
the Court, the remainder being borne proportionately 
by the other County Councils within or partly within 
the Central Criminal Court District. 

THE METROPOLITAN BOROUGH COUNCILS. 

The Metropolitan Borough Councils were con- 
stituted by the London Government Act, 1899, as the 
result of a Royal Commission which reported in 1895. 
They are 28 in number, and are styled as follows : 
Battersea, Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, Camberwell, 
Chelsea, Deptford, Finsbury, Fulham, Greenwich, 
Hackney, Hammersmith, Hampstead, Holborn, Isling- 
ton, Royal Borough of Kensington, Lambeth, Lewisham, 
Paddington, Poplar, St. Marylebone, St. Pancras, Shore- 
ditch, Southwark, Stepney, Stoke Newington, Wands- 
worth, City of Westminster, a^d Woolwich. These 28 
Borough Councils have taken the place of 127 local 
authorities, made up of 73 Vestries elected under the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, 12 District Boards, 
1 Local Board of Health, 12 Burial Boards, 19 Boards of 
Library Commissioners, and 10 Boards of Baths and 
Wash-houses Commissioners. 

Other boroughs, such as Hornsey and West Ham, 
which are within the area commonly called “ Greater 
London/' but which are outside the Administrative 
County of London, are not Metropolitan boroughs, and 
do not come under the control of the London County 
Council. 

Constitution. The Councils of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs consists of a mayor, aldermen, and councillors. 
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The Metropolitan Borough Councils are incorporated. 
In the provinces the inhabitants of the Borough are 
incorporated. 

The Councillors. Under the Act of 1 899 the number 
of the counciUors in the different boroughs varied from 
30 to 60, according to population. The Borough 
Councillors (Alteration of Number) Act, 1925, enables 
the number of borough councillors to be altered by an 
Order of the Secretary of State under the London 
Government Act, 1899, Section 26. They are elected 
triennially in wards by the local government electors, 
all the councillors retiring at the same time. 

The Aldermen number one-sixth the number of 
councillors. They are elected by the councillors for six 
years from among the councillors or from among persons 
qualified to be councillors (Municipal Corporation Act, 
1882, Section 14). No alderman can vote as such in* the 
election of aldermen. One-half retire triennially. 

The Mayor must be elected from among the aldermen 
or councillors or from among persons qualified to be 
aldermen or councillors of the borough. 

Meetings. The Councils usually meet once a month, 
as in the case of the provincial Borough Councils. 

Committees. The larger part of the work of the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils is performed by com- 
^ mittees, which are usually similar to those of the pro- 
vincial boroughs, already described. 

Powers and Duties. Although many important duties 
are performed by the London County Council, the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils have considerable local powers 
and duties. There have been transferred to them the 
powers, duties, property, and liabilities (except those 
relating to church affairs) of the Old Vestries and District 
Boards. In addition, the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
were granted in 1899 a number of new powers, the great 
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majority of which had previously been exercised by the 
London County Council. 

They are the local health and sanitary authorities 
under the Public Health (London) Act, 1891. Their 
duties under this Act make them responsible for the 
inspection of their districts with a view to the detection 
of nuisances and the enforcement of the various pro- 
visions of the Act relating to public health and local 
government so as to secure the proper sanitary condition 
of all premises. They are responsible for local sewerage 
and drainage (Metropolis Management Acts), sanitation 
of premises (including factories and bakehouses), and 
prevention o£ overcrowding ; Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts ; inspection of milk ; provision of tuberculosis 
dispensaries ; the enforcement of various by-laws. They 
have powers and/or duties under the Housing Acts ; 
adoptive Acts such as Baths and Wash-houses Acts and 
Burial Acts ; Notification of Births Acts and Maternity 
and Child Welfare Act ; the maintenance, paving, 
cleansing, watering, and scavenging of all streets (except 
the Thames Embankments, whid; are maintained directly 
by the County Council). The removal of refuse, the 
abatement of nuisances, the enforcement of provisions 
regarding infectious diseases, the registration of dairies, 
the inspection of cowsheds, slaughter-houses, and canal 
boats, and the provision of mortuaries are also under- 
taken by the Metropolitan Borough Councils. 

The Metropolitan Borough. Councils have power to 
provide open spaces, public libraries, and public lighting, 
and have control over certain markets. They prepare 
the Valuation Lists for the assessment of rates, as 
described below. They are also responsible for the 
collection of the rates. The preparation of the Register 
of Electors is a statutory duty of the Town Clerk. 
Control over the breaking up of streets is now under the 
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Minister of Transport in accordance with the London 
Traffic Act, 1924. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1929, additional 
important duties devolve upon metropolitan borough 
councils, including the functions of boards of guardians 
under the Registration Acts (Section 27). 

Standing Joint Committee. An important and unique 
feature is the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint 
Committee. This Committee consists of representatives 
of the Common Council of the City of London and of the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils. Unlike the Standing 
Joint Committees of the counties, the Metropolitan 
Boroughs Standing Joint Committee is a voluntary, not 
a statutory, body. It meets quarterly under the chair- 
manship of one of its members, with the Town Clerk of 
one of the boroughs as honorary secretary. It considers 
recommendations made to it by its Executive Com- 
mittee or by any of the borough councils, and passes 
resolutions for the information of the London County 
Council and the respective borough councils. The pro- 
ceedings throughout are^quite voluntary, and no borough 
council can be required to be represented upon the 
Committee. 

Officers. The principal officers are the town clerk, 
^ accountant, treasurer, surveyor, engineer, solicitor, 
medical officer of health, public analyst, one or more 
sanitary inspectors and inspectors of workshops where 
women are employed, and librarian. 

Finance. The sources of income are the fines, dues, 
rents, profits from municipal undertakings, and grants 
from the Imperial Exchequer. County grants (i.e. out of 
the County rate) are made in respect of tuberculosis 
dispensary treatment and drowned bodies (see Burial of 
Drowned Persons Acts, 1808 and 1886). Any deficiency 
is provided by levying a General Rate. 
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The General Rate. The demand notes for rates must 
clearly state the several purposes for which they are 
made, and the approximate amount in the pound 
required for each purpose. The general rate is assessed, 
made, and levied as if it were the Poor Rate, and all 
enactments appfying or referring to the Poor Rate are 
to be construed as applying or referring to the General 
Rate (London Government Act, 1899, Section 10 (2)). 

The accounts are made up annually and are audited 
by the District Auditors of the Ministry of Health. 

VALUATION FOR RATING PURPOSES. 

The Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, was enacted for 
the purpose off securing uniformity as far as practicable 
in the assessment of all rateable hereditaments in the 
County of London. In London such uniformity is 
higher important. It is important also as regards the 
more extended area served by the Metropolitan Water 
Board and the Metropolitan Police District. Apart 
from the question of assessment for the purpose of rating 
in London the gross valuation in the Valuation List was 
conclusive for the purpose of the assessment of income 
tax — Schedule A. This was peculiar to the Metropolis, 
as assessments for purposes of income tax outside 
London are revised in pursuance of the Finance Act, 
1922, and generally accord with the actual existing „ 
rents paid. This provision was repealed by the Finance 
Act, 1930, as from 6th April, 1931. 

It is most important in determining the gross value of 
any hereditament to pay due regard to the definition 
of gross value in Section 4 of the Act of 1869, which is 
“ annual rent which a tenant might reasonably be 
expected, taking one year with another, to pay for an 
hereditament, if the tenant undertook to pay all usual 
tenant's rates and taxes, the tithe commutation rent- 
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charge (if any) and if the landlord undertook to bear the 
cost of repairs and insurance, and the other payments 
(if any) necessary to maintain the hereditament in a 
state to command that rent.” 

Rateable value is defined as “ the gross value after 
deducting therefrom the probable annual average cost 
of the repairs, insurance, and other expenses as afore- 
said.” 

These definitions must be applied in accordance with 
the terms of Section 52 of the Act, which enacts that the 
deductions to be made from the gross value in calculating 
the rateable value shall not exceed the amounts in the 
third Schedule to the Act. 

As the result of a Conference of Metropolitan Assess- 
ment Committees held early in 1925, the Ministry of 
Health was urged to introduce legislation immediately 
to amend the third Schedule to the Valuation (Metropo- 
lis) Act, 1869. - 1 

The reasons for such proposals were given as follows— 
that it has to be recognized that there has been an 

Ittw+n ln rents ° f sm aller dwelling-houses, which must 
affect their annual value, and which must to some extent 
be reflected m the rateable value ; that it has also to be 
recognized that there has been a great increase in the 
cos o repairs, and that in consequence the rateable 
value is not increased in the same proportion as the 

under^thif ”“*'•***• highest U of deduction 
the present scale, namely, one-fourth, is not 
sufficient allowance to arnve at the rateable value in 

ofdedlt- the SmaUeS ^ Pr ° PertieS ’ and si mllarly the rates 

ms ffit^rf ^ t0 P ™P erties of ^er value are 

l to 5 of th; Tf r are t0 be raised - Classes 

Act 1869 6 10 the Valuation (Metropolis) 

Act, 1869, and the maximum rates of deduction in rela- 

*“ ttereto - ^ amended ; and that 
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mentioned scale should be substituted for that in the 
Third Schedule to the Act of 1869 — 

Class 1. Where the gross value does not exceed £40 
33§ per cent, or one-third. 

Class 2. Where the gross value exceeds £40 and does 
not exceed £80, 25 per cent, or one-fourth. 

Class 3. Where the gross value exceeds £80, but does 
not exceed £150, 20 per cent, or one-fifth. 

Class 4. Where the gross value exceeds £150, 16 J 
per cent, or one-sixth. 

The Valuation (Metropolis) Amendment Act, 1925, 
was passed accordingly and embodied these recom- 
mendations. • 

The Rating and Valuation Act, 1928, affects not only 
the principal Act, that is, the Rating and Valuation Act, 
1925, ^ but also the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869. 
Section 1 of the Act applies to London the provisions 
of Section 24 of the principal Act, which governs the 
rating of machinery and plant. This alteration first be- 
came effective in the supplemental valuation lists which 
came into operation on 6th April, 1929. Section 2, sub- 
sections (1) and (2), substituted for the purposes of 
London lists which were to come into operation on 6th 
April, 1931, but not for the purpose of subsequent lists, 
a higher table of statutable deductions from gross to net 
for houses and buildings, that is to say, for items 1 to 
5 in the Third Schedule to the Act of 1869. These 
amendments in the London scale and an amendment by 
the Act in the scale under the Rating and Valuation 
Act have resulted as follows — 

Houses and buildings up to £20 gross value — alike. 

Houses and buildings over £20 gross value — Metro- 
politan scale higher. 

Land with buildings — alike. 
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Land without buildings — alike. 

Factories and Manufactories — the Metropolitan scale 
is retained, but under the Rating and Valuation Act 
there is no deduction, as net value is calculated direct 
without preliminary ascertainment of gross value. 

CENTRAL (UNEMPLOYED) BODY. 

The Central (Unemployed) Body was constituted 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. Pursuant 
to the Local Government Act, 1929, Part I, this authority 
ceased to exist on 1st April, 1930. 

METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 

The Metropolitan Water Board is constituted under 
the provisions of the Metropolis Water Act, 1902. 

The Board consists of 66 representatives nominated 
by the local authorities of the water area, namely, the 
London County Council, five other County Councils, 
the Common Council of the City of London, the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, and the councils of the 
boroughs and urban districts served by the Board. The 
duties of the Board consist in administering the under- 
takings of the eight Metropolitan Water Companies which 
were expropriated under the terms of the Act. 

It is responsible for the water supply for an area 
~ including the County of London and about 500 square 
miles of the environs. It is the greatest single service 
authority in the world and supplies an area containing 
7,500,000 persons. 

The water charges are collected directly by the Board 
from the consumer, but any deficiency in the revenue 
of the Board is met by a Deficiency Rate, levied by 
precepts on the authorities directly represented on the 
Board. Funds for the performance of the duties may be 
borrowed with the consent of the Ministry of Health. 
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THE PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY. 

Until March, 1909, the London Docks, the first of 
which, the West India Dock, was opened in 1802, were 
the property of heavily capitalized private companies. 
The Port of London Act, 1908, created the Port of London 
Authority consisting of 29 members — 10 appointed by 
the Admiralty, the Ministry of Transport, the City 
Corporation, the London County Council, and Trinity 
House, and 17 elected, with a Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man appointed by the Authority from within or without 
its own body. The seventeen elected members are 
allotted equally to representatives of “ goods ” and 
vessels, the seventeenth being filled by the candidate 
with the next highest number of votes, whichever of 
these classes he represents. Elected members are re- 
turned on a plural system, payers of dues having from 
one to fifty votes, according to the amount of dues paid, 
and wharfingers from one to ten votes, according to 
the rateable value of their premises, whilst owners of 
river craft have from one to ten votes according to the 
number of vessels they possess. • The docks were taken 
over by the Authority, which also assumed, for that 
part of the Thames below the landward limit at Ted- 
dington Lock, all the rights, powers, and duties of the 
Thames Conservancy. The Authority also took over the 
functions of the Waterman's Company, which, until 1908, 
licensed all lightermen navigating the river. 

THE THAMES CONSERVANCY BOARD. 

The Thames Conservancy Board was created by Act 
of Parliament in 1854, but was re-constituted by the 
Port of London Act, 1908. A scheme for the re- 
constitution of the Board operated from April, 1931. 
The Board consists of 31 members together with a 
maximum of three additional members appointed by 
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the Minister of Agriculture to represent internal drainage 
boards in the catchment area. The members are ap- 
pointed by certain Government Departments (including 
the Admiralty, Board of Trade, Trinity House) and 
local authorities. It is the responsible river and harbour 
authority, and is invested with powers for regulating 
navigation, order and fishing, the prevention of pollm 
tion, the registration of vessels, and for preserving the 
flow of the water in the River Thames. Its jurisdiction 
extends from above the landward limit of Teddington 
Lock to the source of the river in Gloucestershire. No 
part of the area of jurisdiction is within the administra- 
tive County of London. The income of c the Board is 
obtained from various tolls, fees, rents, licences, dues 
and payments from the water and canal companies. 

THE LEE CONSERVANCY BOARD. 

The Lee Conservancy Board consists of 15 members, 
14 nominated by the local authorities concerned, and 
1 by the barge-owners on the river. The River Lee 
is navigable for 29 miles, and the Metropolitan Water 
Board takes water from it. The Lee Conservancy 
Board is responsible for the control of the river and its 
tributaries and the prevention of pollution. 

LONDON SQUARES. 

In July, 192/, a Royal Commission on London Squares 
was appointed under the chairmanship of the Marquess 
of Londonderry. The terms of reference were "To 
inquire and report on the squares and similar open spaces 
existing in the area of the Administrative County of 
London with special reference to the conditions on 
which they are held and used and the desirability of 
their preservation as open spaces, and to recommend 
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whether any or all of them should be permanently 
safeguarded against any use detrimental to their charac- 
ter as open spaces, and, if so, by what means and on 
what terms and conditions/' The Commission reported 
in September, 1928, in favour of the retention of the whole 
of the squares and similar open spaces with five exceptions. 
The enclosures should be reserved as ornamental gardens, 
or pleasure grounds for play, rest, or recreation. There 
are elaborate recommendations regarding the payment or 
non-payment of compensation for restrictions. 

The London Squares Preservation Act, 1931, pro- 
moted by the London County Council, was passed with 
the object of giving effect to the principal recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on London squares. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 

GOVERNMENT. 

* 

In October, 1921, consequent upon representations by 
the London County Council, a Royal Commission, under 
the Chairmanship of Viscount Ullswater, was appointed 
“To inquire and report what, if any, alterations are 
needed in the local government* of the administrative 
County of London and the surrounding districts, with 
a view to securing greater efficiency and economy in the 
administration of local government services and to 
reduce inequalities which may exist in the distribution 
of local burdens as between different parts of the whole 
area." 

The report of the majority of the commissioners was 
signed by the Chairman, Sir H. Monro, Sir Albert Grey, 
and Mr. E. R. Turton. Sir Albert Grey also presented a 
separate memorandum. A second report was submitted 
by Mr. E. H. Hiley and Mr. G. J. Talbot, K.C., 
and a third by Mr. Robert Donald and Mr. Stephen 
Walsh. 
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The reports are summarised below — 

(a) The Majority Report Recommendations — 

1. Retention of existing system. 

2. Establishment of Statutory Advisory Com- 
mittee to advise Ministers on transport, town- 
planning, housing, and drainage, in London and 
within a radius of 25 miles. 

3. Smaller local government units around London 
should unite with larger adjacent areas. 

4. Establishment of an Equalization Fund from 
equalization rates calculated to produce £8,000,006 
per annum. 

(5) First Minority Report Recommendations — 

1. London should be split up into a number of 
County Boroughs. 

2. Administration of some services (for example, 
water supply, drainage, tramways) by a central 
authority. 

(c) Second Minority Report Recommendations — 

1. New Central Authority for Greater London 
superseding all existing central bodies and enormously 
increasing the area of the existing central authority. 

2. Equalization by — 

(i) Central administration of chief services. 

(ii) Equalization Fund. 

3. Preservation of independence of local authorities. 

4. Greater London should be regarded as one indi- 
visible unit. 

These recommendations have not been carried into 
effect, with the exception that a number of the smaller 
local authorities in extra-London have amalgamated, 
and the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee, which is dealt with below, has been created. 
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LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES TRAFFIC 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

The London Traffic Act, 1924, makes provision for 
the control and regulation of traffic in and near London 
and for purposes connected therewith. It is one of the 
results of the Royal Commission on London Government 
referred to above. The Majority Report recommended 
that a small Statutory Advisory Committee, to be called 
the London and Home Counties Committee, should be 
set up to advise the appropriate Minister on questions 
relating to (a) transport ; ( b ) town planning ; (c) hous- 
ing ; and (d) main drainage affecting London and a 
large surrounding area of 25 miles. 

The Commissioners recommended that the total 
membership of this Committee should not exceed 20 
or 21, and that the members should represent local 
authorities and others concerned in the area of the 
London and Home Counties Electricity District, i.e. in 
London and within a radius of about 25 miles from 
London. 

The report suggested that tjie Advisory Committee 
should include members nominated by the London 
County Council ; the City Corporation ; the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils ; the County Councils of 
Buckinghamshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent, Middlesex 
and Surrey ; the County Borough Councils of Croydon, * 
East Ham, and West Ham ; the Commissioner of Police 
of the Metropolis ; the Underground and other Rail- 
way Companies operating in London ; the London 
General Omnibus Company; the users of horse and 
mechanical road traffic; and labour organizations 
operating within the area. For the purposes of the Act a 
London and Plome Counties Traffic Advisory Committee 
has been constituted to assist the Minister of Transport 
in connection with the exercise and performance of his 
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powers and duties within the area known as the London 
Traffic Area. The Committee includes representatives of 
the London County Council, the Corporation of the City 
of London, the Metropolitan Borough Councils, and 
other local authorities within the area as recommended 
by the Royal Commission. 

Part I of the Second Schedule of the Act enumerates 
the matters which may be referred to the Advisory 
Committee. These include " the co-ordination of all 
or any of the various forms of transport services and 
co-operation between the persons operating the same 
or different forms of transport service with a view to 
the combined operation of all means of transport in 
the London Traffic Area in the best interests of the 
public.” 

In July, 1927, the London Traffic Advisory Committee 
submitted to the Ministry of Transport a scheme for 
the co-ordination of passenger transport facilities in 
the London Traffic area. 

The scheme provided for the consolidation of the 
passenger transport services of London with such public 
control as is required to protect the interests of the 
community in the matter of {a) the level of fares, (b) 
the adequacy of the services, (c) development of the 
limit of available resources. It further provided “ for 
^ the setting up of a Common Fund and a Common 
Management to which the passenger transport under- 
takings operating wholly or partly within the London 
Traffic area, comprising underground and other local 
railways, tramways and omnibus undertakings should 
be parties.” The scheme included proposals for the con- 
stitution and distribution of the Common Fund and for 
the common management of the combined undertakings. 

It was also proposed that in the event of the co-ordina- 
tion scheme being brought into operation any local 
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authority within the London traffic area should be 
empowered to apply to the Minister of Transport with 
respect to any of the following matters — 

(а) The formation and revision, from time to time, of 
a general plan for the development and extension of 
travelling facilities, the means for carrying such plan 
into effect and the review of proposals put forward for 
extension and development with the object of ensuring 
that these conform with the general plan. 

(б) The consideration of financial questions arising 
out of any development, extension or improvement, with 
the object of ensuring that all additional capital required 
for such purposes is secured under as advantageous 
conditions as possible. 

(c) The review of the services furnished by the 
Common Management so as to ascertain that the 
provision of travelling facilities is adequate and con- 
venient, having regard to the financial resources 
available. 

(i d ) The determination of a general basis of fares, 
rates and charges, including the provision, as required, 
of special fare facilities ; for example, cheap fares for 
workmen. 

The Minister would then be required to refer all such 
applications to the London Traffic Advisory Committee 
for investigation, and, if approved, issue of an Order • 
accordingly. 

The London County Council introduced legisla- 
tion in the session of Parliament of 1929 to enable 
it to enter into agreements with the Underground 
Electric- Railway Companies of London, Ltd., and 
others, with regard to the passenger transport under- 
takings owned by them, embodying the principles of 
common management and a common fund, and to 
provide for the Minister of Transport, acting after 
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advice from the London and Home Counties Traffic 
Advisory Committee, to be the supervisory authority 
for the protection of the public. The legislation failed 
to pass the House of Commons. 

The London Passenger Transport Bill, 1931, was a 
Government measure to embody revised proposals for 
dealing with passenger transport services in the London 
Traffic area. These proposals included the establishment 
of a Transport Board for the area and the vesting in and 
transfer to the Board of a number of specified under- 
takings, including the tramways undertaking of the 
County Council. The Bill was passed, with amendments, 
by a Joint Select Committee of both Houses, but further 
proceedings on the Bill were, by resolutions of both 
Houses, suspended until Session 1931-32. 

LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES JOINT ELECTRICITY 
AUTHORITY. 

Since the Electric Lighting Acts were passed, which 
regulate the industry, there has been a revolutionary 
progress in the application of electric power. It has 
been brought into the service of man in every phase of 
ife. The perspective is entirely changed, and it is an 
accepted belief that the only way to get the cheapest 
electric power is to generate in bulk, on a large scale in 
ig stations, and change many of the existing generating 
stations into transforming and distributing centres. 

0 could, have. been more shortsighted or wasteful 

nan the way in which London was allotted to a series 
01 undertakings, sometimes competitive, producing 
rom a number of small stations instead of from a small 
number of large stations. 

In the natural course of events inter-connections began 
with one municipality supplying its neighbours either 
m u or direct to consumers. Company undertakings 
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did the same, and there was a good deal of inter- 
connection between the two kinds of undertakings. 
Then followed the formation of large power companies 
over areas which had only been partially developed, 
and whose primary function was to supply distributors. 

To hasten the progress of this phase of development 
and promote mass production, the Coalition Government 
passed the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1919. This con- 
stituted the Electricity Commission as part of its after- 
war industrial reconstruction policy. It was intended 
that the Commission should be a national authority 
with district boards, which were to have compulsory 
powers to acquire generating stations without the 
consent of the owners, and to exercise generally auto- 
cratic authority with regard to the production, supply, 
and distribution of electricity. 

Th& scheme lost its compulsory powers in its progress 
through Parliament. The Electricity Commission func- 
tions under the Act of 1919 and an amending Electricity 
(Supply) Act of 1922. It has set up fifteen Advisory 
Boards to act as intermediaries between the various 
undertakings in their area and the Electricity Com- 
mission. In the London and Home Counties area a 
Joint Electricity Authority has been set up which 
possesses full administrative powers, and controls the 
district in consultation with each individual under- 
taking. 

The powers and duties of the Joint Electricity' Author- 
ity and the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, are dealt with 
in the chapter on Municipal Trading. 

GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS FOR REFORM OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1928. 

Certain modifications of the financial scheme were 
required to meet the special circumstances of London. 
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Poor Law was transferred to the County Council, but 
not highways. The Classification grants for Class 1 
and Class II roads were, however, absorbed in the new 
Exchequer Grant. 

A grant will be allotted, during the first two grant 
periods, to the administrative county, equivalent to 75 
per cent of the loss of rates and grants in the standard 
year of the County Council, the Common Council of the 
City of London, and the Metropolitan Borough Councils, 
together with the appropriate formula grant on the 
weighted population of the county. 

After the payment to the Common Council of the 
City of London and each Metropolitan Bgrough Council 
of 75 per cent of its loss of rates and grants in the 
standard year, together with one-third of the formula 
grant appropriate to its weighted population without 
the loading for unemployment, the balance will be the 
grant payable to the County Council. 

If the total grant payable to the County Council, the 
Common Council of the City of London, and the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils does not exceed the aggregate 
loss of rates and grants in the standard year by a sum 
equivalent to Is. per head of actual population, the grant 
to the County Council will be increased by such sums 
as will bring the net aggregate gain up to the equivalent 
of Is. per head of population. 

The local government changes involved considerable 
alterations in the incidence of rates in London, where 
various special circumstances exist. 


CHAPTER XXX 


SCOTLAND 

SCOTTISH LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Scottish Local Government has always developed upon 
lines distinct from those in England and Wales. This 
is doubtless due to the recognition of the ancient powers 
which had been conferred upon the Scottish local 
authorities by the Scottish Parliament prior to the Act 
of Union, 1707. 

The BritishTarliament at Westminster passes legisla- 
tion which is applicable to Great Britain, but in certain 
instances is applicable to Scotland, but not to England 
and Wales. 

In Scotland there were large numbers of Local Author- 
ities which administered public services for very small 
areas, and the need for a reduction in the number of 
these authorities, and an enlargement of the units of 
administration had been generally realized in recent 
years, and had been given effect to in connection with 
certain services, e.g. the treatment of tuberculosis. It 
was an essential element of the Government scheme 
which was incorporated in the Local Government * 
(Scotland) Act, 1929, that the opportunity should be 
taken of effecting a wide-reaching reform in this sphere, 
which would make for an increase in simplicity and 
efficiency of administration. One important object kept 
in view was the unification of administrative and financial 
control of the major services under a single authority 
in each area. By this means it is hoped — 

(1) to prevent overlapping of services such as 
existed ; 
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(2) to make better and fuller use of the numerous 
institutions belonging to local authorities; 

(3) to secure more effective control over local ex- 
penditure by the authority of the area, not only with 
a view to economy, but also with a view to seeing that 
that expenditure is being applied to the best advantage 
according to the needs, financial ability and other 
circumstances of the area ; and 

(4) generally to promote efficiency in administration 
of the various services, thereby adding to the well- 
being of the persons for whom the services are admin- 
istered. 

Before 1929 the principal local authorities in Scotland 
were — * * 

(a) County Councils. 

(b) Burgh Councils (Royal, Parliamentary, and Police 
Burghs). 

( c ) Parish Councils (the equivalent of Boards of 
Guardians in England and Wales). 

(d) Education Authorities. 

(e) District Committees. 

(f) District Boards o£ Control. 

(g) County Road Board. 

(h) Standing Joint Committee. 

The Act of 1929 abolished Parish Councils, Education 
^ Authorities, District Committees and District Boards of 
Control, and transferred from the smaller authorities 
to authorities operating the enlarged areas the adminis- 
tration of the major health services. The schemes are 
dealt with in greater detail in the paragraphs which 
follow. 

CENTRAL DEPARTMENTS. 

As in England and Wales the duty of seeing that Acts 
of Parliament are duly carried out by the local authorities 
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devolves upon certain Central Departments of the State. 
Those which relate to Scotland are mostly housed at 
Edinburgh, but the office of the Secretary of State for 
Scotland is in Whitehall, London. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland. The principal 
Central Department linking the legislature with the 
local authorities is that of the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. This officer was created by the Secretary 
for Scotland Act, 1885, as the result of the growing 
dissatisfaction of the Scottish people at the existing 
mode of administration of Scottish affairs. In 1926 the 
status of the office was raised to that of a Secretary of 
State, and the Act makes provision for the appointment 
of a Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. * To the 
Secretary of State for Scotland were transferred those 
powers relating to Scotland previously held by the Privy 
Council, the Home Office, the Treasury, and the Local 
Government Board for England. The Secretary also 
became President of the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. To these offices others have since been added, 
including that of President of the Scottish Board of 
Health. At present the principal powers and duties 
include : Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ; 
control of the Fishery Board for Scotland; Police and 
Prisons; Public Parks; Markets and Fairs; Roads and 
Bridges ; Valuation of Lands and Railways and audit of 
Local Authority Accounts. He has power to appoint 
members of the Scottish Land Court and of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Scotland. The Secretary of 
State for Scotland is appointed by warrant under the 
Royal Sign Manual by the delivery of the Great Seal of 
Scotland, of which he is the Keeper. 

The Lord-Advocate. The Lord-Advocate is the legal 
representative of the Crown in Scotland and legal 
adviser to the Secretary of State. The office is a 
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political one, the holder being a member of the Govern- 
ment, but not as a rule a member of the Cabinet 
The office is similar to that of Attorney-General in 
England. 

The Scottish Boards. The Secretary of State for 
Scotland was not only head of the Scottish Office but was 
fTr° he ? d of a11 the ot her departments of Scottish business. 
vVith the exception of the Education Department the 
control of the great branches of administration was placed 
m the hands of Boards. The Scottish Boards were 
composed of a number of persons who, unlike most of 
the Boards for England and Wales, did periodically 
meet, and at all times took an active part in the control 
of the work Each Board had a Permanent Secretary 
and staff, and each submitted a Report annually to the 
Secretary of State. 

The Reorganization of Offices (Scotland) Act, X028 ff trans- 
formed three Scottish Boards into Departments under 
the direction of the Secretary of State for Scotland. This 
means that they become departments of the White- 
haU type, with civil servants at their head instead of 

£HW^ aP p° m ? d f C f iainnen ‘ The Sc0ttish Board °f 
Health the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and the 

rison Commissioners for Scotland, have cease d to exist 

and the powers and duties of the Boards (in which 

the PnSOn Commissioners for Scotland are 
included) were respectively transferred to and vested 
a De Partment of Health for Scotland, a Depart- 

mrtL°n 4 gnC Q + ri 0r SC0tIand ’ and a Prions De- 
partment for Scotland, acting under the control and 

direc ion of the Secretary of State, and consisting oTa 

ecretary and such other officers and servants as the 

’ ” th the 

The Department of Health for Scotland was established 
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by the Reorganization of Offices (Scotland) Act, 1928, 
when it replaced the Scottish Board of Health which was 
constituted in 1919 for the purpose of promoting 
the health of the people throughout Scotland. The 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State is responsible 
under the Secretary of State for the administration 
of the Board in the exercise and performance of all 
powers and duties under the Act. The Secretary of State 
for Scotland is the President, and the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State is the Vice-President of the 
Department by virtue of their respective offices. The 
Board consisted of the appointed members of the former 
Local Government Board for Scotland, and t^o of the 
Scottish Insurance Commissioners nominated by the 
Secretary of State. The Act provided that the Depart- 
ment should at all times include two registered medical 
practitioners, one or more women, and a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates or law agent of not less than 
10 years' standing. The number of members (other than 
ex-officio members) should at no time exceed six, making 
a total of nine members, and the appointments were made 
by the Secretary of State. 

The Department of Health for Scotland has had trans- 
ferred to it all the powders and duties of the (i) Local 
Government Board for Scotland, established by the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894, the Scottish 
Insurance Commission, the Privy Council, and the Lord 
President of the Council under the Midwives (Scotland) 
Act, 1915; (ii) the powers and duties of the Secretary 
for Scotland under the Rivers Pollution Acts, the Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages Acts, the Burial Grounds Acts, 
the Vaccination Acts, and the Highlands and Islands 
(Medical Service) Grant Act, 1913; (iii) the Scottish 
Education Department with respect to medical inspec- 
tion and treatment of children and young persons. The 

22 — (1898) 
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Department is assisted by Consultative Councils, as in 
the case of the Ministry of Health in England. 

The Scottish Education Department is the central 
authority for education in Scotland. It consists of a 
Committee of the Privy Council. The Lord President 
of the Council is ex officio the head, and always signs 
the Annual Report. The responsible Minister, however, 
is the Secretary of State who, by the Act of 1885, 
is ex officio Vice-President of the Committee. The 
Committee never meets, and the Secretary of State 
remains the responsible Minister, assisted by the Per- 
manent Secretary of the Department. The Scottish 
Education Department exercises wide powers in relation 
to the instruction to be given in schools, inspection of 
schools, and kindred matters. It regulates the dis- 
tribution of the education grants, conducts examinations 
for teachers, etc. Its consent is necessary to any loan 
obtained by local education authorities for building 
purposes. It also regulates the conduct of elections 
to the Scottish Education Authority. 

The Department of Agriculture for Scotland. In Scot- 
land there are separate Boards of Agriculture and of 
Fisheries under the control of the Secretary of State, 
which administer the same Acts for Scotland as the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries does for England 
and Wales, with the exception of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts and the Ordnance Survey Acts. These latter 
Acts are administered by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for the whole of Great Britain. In 1911 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland was constituted. 
To this Board was transferred the work in Scotland 
which was formerly performed by the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries of England. 

The Fishery Board of Scotland. It was established in 
1882, for the purpose of taking over the powers and 
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duties conferred on the Board of British White Herring 
Fishery by the Herring Fishery Acts, 1868-75. As 
originally constituted, the Board consisted of nine 
members. Since 1895 the Board has consisted of seven 
members, viz. four representative of the various Scottish 
sea-fishing interests, one is the Chairman, another is a 
Sheriff of a Scottish county, and the remaining member 
is a specialist in oceanography. The Board carry out 
important works for the control, protection, and super- 
vision of fishing and also conduct valuable research 
work in this connection. 

The General Board of Control for Scotland received its 
name in 1913^ when the construction of the^ General 
Board of Commissioners in Lunacy, established in 1857, 
was slightly modified. It consists of six commissioners, 
viz. an unpaid chairman, two unpaid legal commis- 
sioners, and three paid medical commissioners. Their 
duties in regard to the supervision of the insane are 
analogous to those of the English Board of Control. 

In addition to the above, there are the Commissioners 
of Northern Lights , who are responsible to the Board 
of Trade. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

The Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, has funda- 
mentally altered the constitution of local government in 
Scotland. Broadly speaking, the local authorities are 
now regulated by the Burgh Police Acts and the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1929. 

As a result of the Reforms effected by the Act of 1929 
the local authorities in Scotland are — 

(i) County Councils. 

(ii) Burgh Councils (Royal, Parliamentary, and 

Police Burghs). 

(iii) District Councils. 
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These alterations in the system of local government 
took effect as from 16th May, 1930. 

The Act, provides, broadly speaking, for the admin- 
istration of the major public services in large burghs, 
i.e. burghs with a population of 20,000 or over by the 
Town Council, and in the remaining area by the County 
Councils. This is subject to the exception that the Town 
Council of a large burgh unless it is a county or a city 
will not be a local education authority, and in certain 
cases will not be a police authority. The Town Councils 
of burghs with a population of less than 20,000 will 
continue to administer the considerable portion of their 
existing powers and duties not transferred^ the County 
Council. 

Scheme of Administration. The Act of 1929, Section 
14, provided that 

(i) The County Council of every county; and * 

(ii) The Town Council of every large burgh 
should on or before 31st March, 1930, prepare and submit 
to the Secretary of State for his approval a scheme or 
schemes of administrative arrangements proposed to be 
made for discharging throughout their area the functions 
of the council relating to (a) education, ( b ) poor law, 
(i o ) public health, (d) lunacy and mental deficiency, and 
(e) in the case of a County Council, roads. 

Section 77 defines a “ large burgh ” to mean a burgh 
containing a population of 20,000 or upwards, and 
includes the burgh of Arbroath. A " small burgh ” 
means any burgh other than a large burgh. 

Section 76 (1) of the Act of 1929 authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State by Order to make any adaptations or modi- 
fications of the provisions of any Act necessary to bring 
those provisions into conformity with the provisions of 
the Act of 1929. In accordance therewith the Secretary 
of State for Scotland issued the Local Government 
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(Scotland) Adaptation of Enactments Order, 1930. 
Section 76 (3) directs that an Order may not be made 
after 31st December, 1930. 

Combination of Local Authorities. The Act of 1929, 
Section 11(1), provides that any two or more local authori- 
ties may combine for any purpose in which they are 
jointly interested, and that on such terms and conditions 
as may be agreed between them, and any such agreement 
may provide for the appointment of a joint committee 
of the authorities concerned. Section 1 1 (2) gives power to 
the Central Department, on the application of a local 
authority, if it shall appear to the Department that the 
combination *t>f that authority with any ofher local 
authority or authorities for any purpose would be of 
public or local advantage, to make an order combining 
the areas of the local authorities or parts thereof for 
the purpose specified therein. An order shall not be 
made under this section, except after a local inquiry, 
unless all the local authorities concerned consent. 

Committees. Section 12 provides that every admin- 
istrative scheme may, and shall h the Secretary of State 
so requires, provide that the council shall appoint a 
committee or committees for the purpose of any func- 
tions to which the scheme relates ; and may provide for 
the Town Council of any small burgh within the county • 
or the District Council or a Joint Committee to act as 
agents for the County Council. 

Section 12 (2) requires every county council to appoint 
a committee for police and a committee for poor relief. 

Subsection (6) prevents the delegation to a committee 
of the power of levying a rate or raising a loan or incurring 
capital expenditure. 

Qualifications. The County, Town, and Parish 
Councils (Qualification) (Scotland) Act, 1914, provides 
that any person, of either sex and of full age, and not 
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being subject to any legal incapacity, is qualified to be 
elected a councillor, if that person has resided within 
such County, Burgh or Parish as the case may be 
during the whole of the twelve months preceding the 
election. This qualification is in addition to any other 
qualification. 

The Act of 1929, Section 9 (2), provides that Section 7 
of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889 (which 
relates to the qualification of county councillors), so far 
as unrepealed, and Section 1 of the County, Town, and 
Parish Councils (Qualification) (Scotland) Act, 1914, so 
far as relates to County Councils, shall cease to have 
effect, and that as from the 1st October, 1929, no person 
shall be qualified to be elected or to be a county 
councillor for an electoral division of a county unless — 

(a) He is at the time of the election registered as an 

elector entitled to vote at an election of a cGunty 
councillor for an electoral division of the county, or as 
an elector entitled to vote at an election of town coun- 
cillors of any burgh included within the county for any 
purpose ; or * 

(b) He is a person of full age and not subject to any 
legal incapacity and has, during the whole of the twelve 
months preceding the election, resided within the county, 

^ including any such burgh as aforesaid. 

Disqualifications apply as in English Local Authorities. 

COUNTY COUNCILS. 

The County Council is the authority entrusted with 
the management of the administrative and financial 
business of the county. 

County Councils were established by the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 18S9. The purposes of this 
Act were — 

(a) The establishment of a single authority in each 
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county to take over the administrative powers and 
duties previously performed by several different bodies. 

(b) The vesting of new powers not previously exercised 
in the counties. 

(c) The creation of a representative body instead of 
authorities which were established by virtue of possession 
of certain lands and heritages. 

County Councils are the equivalent of the County 
Councils in England and Wales, and are elected under 
the same system as the Town and Parish Councils in 
Scotland. The number of County Councillors is fixed by 
the Secretary of State. The county is divided into 
electoral divisions to conform to a scheme pifepared by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

Reconstitution of County Councils. The Act of 1929, 
Section 8, provided that the County Council should be 
reconstituted as follows as from the 1st October, 1929 — 

(a) The County Council shall consist of members 
elected for the landward area and of members elected 
by the town councils of burghs (including police burghs) 
included within the county fc* any purpose whether 
under this or any other Act. 

(b) The members representing the landward area of 
the county shall be elected for the electoral divisions of 
the burgh (not being police burghs or part of police * 
burghs). In accordance with Section 9 (1) the members 
were elected on the first Tuesday of December, 1929, 
and the members elected will hold office for three years. 

(c) The members representing the burghs shall be 
elected by the Town Councils of the burgh, and for that 
purpose the provisions of Section 8 of the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1889, shall apply with the necessary 
modifications to all the burghs. 

The Secretary of State has power by order to determine 
the number of members of the County Council. 
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The Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, Section 
17, provides that a County Council may incur expendi- 
ture in paying allowances in respect of travelling and 
other personal expenses necessarily incurred and time 
necessarily lost from ordinary employment by members 
of the council, or of any committee or sub-committee 
thereof in attending meetings of such council, committee, 
or sub-committee. 

The Act of 1929, Section 10, and the Second Schedule, 
make provisions for combining counties for certain 
purposes. 

The Chairman of the County Council is elected 
annually* by and from the members, an$ is called the 
Convener of the County. 

Combination of Counties. To meet the case of the 
smaller counties, power was taken to combine counties 
for all administrative purposes, and also to combine con- 
tiguous burghs. The Standing Joint Committee ceased 
to exist. Special provisions were necessary for the regula- 
tion of the performance of the extensive new duties of 
the County Council, and wide powers given of delegation 
of functions to committees of the council and to Town 
Councils of burghs within the county. Provision was 
made for the due representation on the council of 
burghs with a population of less than 20,000, and for 
a re-determination of the numbers of county councillors 
and the number and boundaries of electoral divisions. 
The burghal representatives on the County Council are 
nominated by Town Councils from their own numbers, 
and the system of triennial election of County Councils 
continued. Provision was also made for the represen- 
tation on the County Council, as education authority, 
of burghs (except the four large burghs) with a population 
of 20,000 and over, and for the representation on the 
County Council, as police authority, of burghs up to 
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50,000 population, which have not a separate police 
force. 

Committees. The Act of 1929, Section 12 (2), provides 
that every County Council shall appoint committees for 
the purposes of their functions relating to (a) police and 
(h) poor law, as well as the education committee referred 
to in the section on Education. Ail matters relating 
to the exercise by a County Council of their functions 
(other than functions connected with the raising of 
money by rate or loan) relating to (a) education, ( b ) 
police, and (c) poor law, shall stand referred to the 
appropriate committee. 

Power of Delegation. The Act of 1929, S&rtion 13, 
provides that a County Council may, on such terms and 
conditions as the councils may agree, appoint — 

(а) the Town Council of any small burgh within 
the* county ; or 

( б ) the District Council of a district within the 
county; or 

(c) a Joint Committee of such a Town Council or 
District Council (of which » Joint Committee the 
members of the County Council for the burgh and 
district shall be members) ; 

to act as the agents of the County Council to carry out 
any function (other than a function relating to education * 
or police) vested in the County Council and exercisable 
within the small burgh or district, or small burgh and 
district as the case may be. 

The section only permits delegation of functions 
relating to the treatment of disease with the approval 
of the Department of Heath. 

Powers and Duties. I. The County Council replaced 
in 2889 — 

{a) The Commissioners of Supply, who had been the 
chief county administrators, and the rating authority. 
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The duty of levying and collecting the rates was trans- 
ferred to the County Council. The Commissioners of 
Supply were not, however, entirely abolished. They 
met annually to appoint a Chairman, and selected not 
more than seven representatives from among themselves 
to form, with an equal number of members of the 
County Council and the Sheriff-Principal, the Standing 
Joint Committee. This Committee constituted the 
Police Authority, and controlled the capital expenditure 
of the county. It was dissolved by the Act of 1929, 
Section 5 (5). 

(b) The Local Authority, under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals)* Act, formerly composed of Commissioners of 
Supply and an equal number of representatives of 
farmers. Their power of ordering the destruction of 
diseased animals was transferred to the County Council, 
but control over dairies and cowsheds was given to the 
Department of Health for Scotland. 

(c) Local Authority, under the Public Health Acts in 
respect of nuisances, diseases, drainage, and water 
supply in respect of wo*k previously done by Parochial 
Boards. 

(d) Justices of the Peace, including all their admin- 
istrative powers, such as those in relation to : (a) gas 

* meters ; (b) explosive substances ; (c) weights and 

measures ; (d) habitual drunkards ; (e) wild birds ; 

(f) appointment of visitors to asylums. 

II. The new powers and duties which were conferred 
upon the County Councils by the Act of 1889 included — 

(a) Appointment of fully-qualified medical practitioners 
and fully-qualified and experienced sanitary inspectors. 

(&) Powers under the Pollution of Rivers Acts. 

( 0 ) Power to promote and oppose Bills in Parliament. 

{d) Power to make by-laws against vagrancy and 
nuisances not already punishable. 
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(e) Financial provisions relating to estimates, rates, 
and audit. A consolidated rate was provided, the 
demand note for which must contain details of the 
separate amounts due in respect of each service. 

III. New powers and duties under the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1929 . 

The Act of 1929, Section 1 ( 1 ), transfers to the County 
Council — 

( 1 ) The functions of parish councils so far as relating 
to the county or any part thereof (excepting those 
functions relating to landward areas which are trans- 
ferred to district councils). 

(2) The functions of district boards of control so far 
as relating to the county or any part thereof. 

The Act of 1929 , Section 2 — 

(1) Transfers to the County Council — 

.(a) All the functions of the District Committees of 
the districts within the county. 

(b) The functions of Town Councils of small burghs 
within the county as local authorities for the purposes 
of the statutory provisions get out in Part I of the 
First Schedule to this Act. 

(c) The functions of the Town Councils of small 
burghs within the county as highway authorities so 
far as related to classified roads. 

(d) All the functions of the Commissioners of Supply 
of the county. 

(e) The functions of the Town Council of any burgh 
under the Burial Grounds Acts and the Cremation 
Act, 1902 in respect of any area outside the Burgh. 

(/) The functions of the Town Council of any large 
burgh under the Registration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages Acts, so far as relating to any area outside 
the burgh and within the county. 

( 2 ) It shall be lawful for the Secretary of State by 
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order to transfer to the Council of a county the functions 
of the Town Councils of the small burghs within the 
county as local authorities for the purpose of certain 
statutory matters. 

(3) Where any road vested in the Town Council of a 
small burgh becomes a classified road, the road becomes 
vested in the County Council. 

(4) The County Council may exercise the power of 
appointing general commissioners, transferred from the 
Commissioners of Supply, at any general meeting of the 
council, the notice of which has specified the appointment 
as an item of business. 

Section 3 transfer to the County Council gf a county — 
(a) The functions of the education authority for the 
purposes of the Education (Scotland) Acts, 1872 to 
1928, for that county, excluding the area of a burgh being 
a county of a city. c 

(i b ) The functions of the Town Councils as police 
authorities of all burghs except large burghs which now 
maintain a separate police force. 

(c) The function as tQ registration of electors of the 
Town Council of any small burgh which was a registra- 
tion area under Section 43 of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918. 

# A county clerk may appoint one or more persons 
approved by the County Council to act as his depute or 
deputes, and all things required or authorized by law 
to be done by or to the county clerk may be done by or 
to any depute county clerk so appointed. (Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1929, Section 43.) 

There has been transferred to County Councils under 
the scheme — 

(a) The powers and duties of Parish Councils in land- 
ward areas and in burghs with a population of less than 
20 , 000 . 
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(b) The powers and duties of District Committees 
relating to Public Health, Roads and Highways, etc. 

(c) Certain of the powers and duties relating to Public 
Health of Town Councils of burghs with a population 
of less than 20,000, which will include — 

(1) Town planning. 

(2) Hospital and other institutional services. 

(3) Infectious diseases (including tuberculosis and 

venereal diseases). 

(4) Maternity and child welfare. 

(5) Sale of Food and Drugs Acts and Milk and 

Dairies Acts. 

(6) Classified roads. • 

(7) Prevention of rivers' pollution. 

(d) The powers and duties relating to the management 
and maintenance of classified roads of burghs with a 
population of less than 20,000. 

(e) The powers and duties of burghs with a population 
of less than 20,000 relating to the valuation of lands and 
heritages. 

(/) The powers and duties of. Education Authorities, 
except in the burghs of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Dundee. 

(g) The control and management of the police in 
burghs with a population of less than 50,000, except # 
burghs over 20,000 which have at present a separate 
police force. 

(h) The powers and duties of the Standing Joint 
Committee in relation to the police. 

The powers and duties of District Boards of Control, 
except in the case where the District Board is now 
the Parish Council, are transferred to County Councils 
and Town Councils of burghs with a population of 
20,000 and over. The asylums for the several lunacy 
districts are managed in each case by a Joint 
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Committee of the constituent authorities within the 
district. 

Powers and Duties in Special Areas. There is trans- 
ferred to the Town Council of Glasgow the powers and 
duties of the District Boards of Control of Glasgow 
and Govan, and to the Town Councils of Edinburgh 
Aberdeen, Dundee, and Paisley the powers and duties 
of the District Boards of Control of these areas respec- 
tively; there is transferred to the Town Councils of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee the powers 
and duties of the Education Authorities of these burghs 
respectively; and to the Town Councils of all burghs 
with a population of 20,000 or over the powers and 
uties of the Parish Councils in their areas. The oppor- 
umty has been taken to carry out certain outstanding 
reforms of the Scottish Poor Law. 

BURGHS. 

Burghs, which are the equivalent of the provincial 
boroughs m England and Wales, are of three classes 
Burghs 0 ^ BurghS ’ Pa fbamentary Burghs, and Police 

The Royal Burghs were incorporated by Royal 
Charter and hold their rights directly from the Crown 
# e *g* Royal Burgh of Ayr. 

The Parliamentary Burghs were created under the 
Reform Act, 1832. Such burghs received the right of 
sending members to Parliament, e.g. Dundee, or were 

grouped together for that purpose. . or were 

Broadly speaking, Royal and Parliamentary Burghs 
correspond to County Boroughs in England and Wales 

the Countv r 6 ^ ° f 1929 th<5y Were inde Pendent of 
than 7 MO orT C1 ^-a XCept Where P°P ulation was less 
force ’ 7 dld n0t maintain a separate police 
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The Police Burghs consist of towns of seven hundred 
inhabitants and upwards, and are constituted under the 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, Section 4 (25) and 
(26). The boundaries thereof have been fixed under the 
General Police Acts, or under any Local Police Act, or 
under the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892. Roughly, 
they are the equivalent of the Urban Districts and 
Non-County Boroughs in England and Wales, e.g. 
Callander. 

The Act of 1929, Section 3 (3), provides that every 
burgh shall be supplied with constables by the county 
in which it is situated, except — 

(а) A large burgh which at the date of the passing of 
this Act maintains a separate police force ; or 

(б) A burgh with respect to which it shall at any time 
be proved in accordance with Section 78 of the Burgh 
Policy (Scotland) Act, 1892, that it has a population of 
not less than 50,000. 

The Act of 1929, Section 36, provides that the Secre- 
tary of State, on the representation of the Town Council 
of any “large burgh/' shall by order determine or alter the 
number of councillors and magistrates of the burgh, or 
the number and boundaries of the wards into which the 
burgh is divided, or the number of councillors to be 
elected for each ward, and to apportion the existing 
councillors or any increased or decreased number of * 
councillors amongst the wards. The provisions of the 
Town Councils (Scotland) Act, 1900, were modified 
accordingly as from the 1st October, 1929. 

The Act of 1929, Section 10, and the Second Schedule, 
make provision for uniting burghs and combining counties 
for certain purposes. 

The Burgh Council is elected in accordance with the 
Town Councils (Scotland) Act, 1900, and consists of 
the provost, bailies, and councillors. The Provost and 
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Bailies are elected in the usual way, and are afterwards 
appointed to their respective offices by the Council. 

The Provost is the equivalent of the Mayor in England 
and Wales. He is elected by the whole of the Council, 
and holds office for three years. He is unpaid. 

The Bailies are the equivalent of aldermen in England 
and Wales. They are elected by the whole of the 
Council, and retain office for the same period as originally 
elected as councillors. They are magistrates, and in 
towns of over 7,000 inhabitants they, along with the 
Provost, constitute the Licensing Bench. (Licensing 
(Scotland) Act, 1903, Sect. 3.) 

The Councillors are elected every November, as in 
England and Wales, and hold office for three years, 
one-third retiring annually. 

Meetings are held at varying intervals, e.g. in the 
City of Glasgow they are held fortnightly, but were at 
one time held weekly. In other burghs the meetings are 
monthly. 

Committees are appointed, the chairmen of which are 
termed Conveners. The Dean of Guild Court, by which 
the Building Acts are administered, is both a Committee 
of the Town Council, and in some Burghs an ancient Court 
of the Realm. Its chairman is called the Dean of Guild. 

The Act of 1929, Section 12 (5), provides that any 
" committee of a Town Council (other than an Education 
Committee or a School Management Committee) which 
is appointed for the purpose of any function to which 
an administrative scheme under the Act applies, may to 
an extent not exceeding one-third of the members, 
consist of persons (not being members of the council) 
who have special knowledge or experience in regard to 
the functions of the committee. 

The following are the Standing Committees of a typical 
burgh : Bills and Law ; Cleansing ; Electricity ; Finance : 
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Gas ; Housing ; Industrial Development ; Links and Parks ; 
Plans and Sewerage ; Public Health ; Streets and Roads ; 
Tramways; Watching, Lighting, and Fires; Water. 
Public Assistance. Special Committees include the Burgh 
Valuation Committee under the Lands Valuation (Scot- 
land) Acts; Special Relief Funds; Guildry, and Morti- 
fication Funds. 

Powers and Duties. The powers and duties of the 
burghs include the following matters ; viz. public 
health, roads and bridges, vaccination, housing, street 
cleansing and lighting, markets and slaughter-houses, 
police, fire protection, parks, gardens, public buildings, 
and the administration of the Acts relating to public 
assistance, registration, weights and measures, and 
valuation. 

The Act of 1929, Section 3 (1), provides that the Town 
Council of a burgh being a county of a city shall be the 
education authority for the purposes of the Education 
(Scotland) Acts, 1872 to 1928. 

The Act of 1929, Section 3 (7), provides that large 
burghs shall be the registration areas for the purpose of 
Paragraph (8) of Section 43 of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1918. 

The Act of 1929, Section 4, provides that the functions 
of a County Council as local authority for the purpose 
of the Valuation Acts so far as relate to any large burgh * 
shall be transferred to and vest in the Town Council 
of that burgh. 

DISTRICT COUNCILS. 

District Councils are established in accordance with 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, Section 25. 

The County Council of every county were required, on 
or before the 1st of February, 1930, to prepare and submit 
to the Secretary of State for his approval a District 
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Council scheme. The scheme shall divide the landward 
part of the county into districts in such a manner that 
each district shall comprise one or more electoral divis- 
ions. "Landward Area” means any portion of the 
County not included in a Burgh. Any new scheme 
altering the boundaries of a district may make provision 
for financial adjustments, and for doing anything which 
may be required or be expedient for the proper carrying 
into effect of the new scheme. 

The District Council consists of the number of members 
specified in the District Council scheme. The members 
of the County Council for the electoral divisions within 
the district shall be ex-officio members of the District 
Council. The other members of the District Council shall 
be elected for the electoral division within the district, 
or for wards forming part thereof, as may be provided 
in the scheme. The first election of members o $ the 
District Council took place on the 8th of April, 1930, and 
the members so elected hold office until the next election 
of members on the first Tuesday of December, 1932. 

Every District Council shall be incorporated under 
the name of the District Council of the district, and any 
deed or other document shall be deemed to have been 
duly executed by the District Council if signed on their 
behalf by two members and the clerk. 

Section 13 of the 1929 Act provides that a County 
Council may on such terms and conditions as the Councils 
concerned may agree, appoint the District Council or a 
Joint Committee of the District Council and the Town 
Council of a small burgh in the county to act as their 
agents to carry out any functions other than a function 
relating to education or police vested in the Council, and 
exercisable in the District, or the district and the burgh 
as the case may be. Section 14 similarly enacts that an 
administrative scheme under that section may provide 
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for the County Council appointing a District Council 
or a joint Committee of a District Council and Town 
Council as their agents. 

Every District Council shall appoint a clerk, who shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the council and be paid 
such reasonable salary as the council may think proper. 

The provisions of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1894, applicable to Parish Councils with respect to 
meetings, conduct of business, the use of school rooms, 
and returns to the Secretary of State as to outstanding 
loans shall, with the necessary modifications, apply in 
the case of District Councils. 

The provision of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889 (relating to the accounts of the County 
Councils), and the provision of the Third Schedule of 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929 (relating to 
audii^of accounts of County Councils and Town Councils), 
shall, with the necessary modifications, apply in the case 
of District Councils. 

The special parish rate leviable under Part IV of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894, shall, after the 
commencement of the 1929 Act* be termed the District 
Council rate, and all expenses falling to be met by a 
District Council, whether under Part IV of the Act of 
1894 or otherwise, shall be defrayed out of the District 
Council rate. The limit of the District Council rate shall * 
be one shilling in the pound. The amount of the District 
Council rate shall be obtained by precept on the County 
Council. 

A District Council may make by-laws for preserving 
and regulating any recreation ground, common, bleaching 
green, open space, or other place of public resort or 
recreation within the district, and not under the control 
of any other local authority, and for regulating the use 
of the same, and for ensuing good order in the use thereof. 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 

The Act of 1929, Section 12, provides that each Countv 
Council, and the Town Council of each burgh being- a 
county of a city, shall have a committee to be known 
as the Education Committee, and to be constituted in 
accordance with a scheme made by the council and 
approved by the Scottish Education Department after 
publication by the council in such manner as to make 
the scheme known to persons interested. All matters 
relating to the exercise by the local authorities of their 
functions (other than functions relating to the raising 
o money by rate or loan) relating to education, shall 
stand referred to the Education Committee. 

Every 'Scheme constituting an Education Committee 
snail provide — 

(a) for the appointment by the County or Town 
Council of at least a majority of the committee from 
persons who are members of the council ; 

(b) for the appointment by the council of persons of 
experience m education and of persons acquainted with 

tbe . n ® eds of the various kinds of schools in the area for 
which the council act ; r 

(c) for the inclusion of women as well as men amog 

the members of the committee ; and 5 

(d\ as respects the first Education Committee to be 

'onZ f f ° r ?! inclusion of one or more members 
of the outgoing Education Authority. 

The Act of 1929, Section 3, provides that the Town 

EdS ° f A b ^ gh bd ? g a C ° Unty ° f a city ’ sIlaU be the 
Education Authority for the purposes of the Education 

S^Coun? ! f 2 t0 1928 ’ f0r that bur e h ’ ** d the 

Sthoritv T 1°* a C0Unty ShaU be the Education 

tu?t y 6 PUrP ° Se ° f the Said Acts for that 
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statutory provisions regulating the election, appointment 
and constitution of Education Authorities shall cease to 
have effect, and the members of the said authorities 
shall cease to hold office. 

Parish schools were first provided in 1696, The 
system was supplemented by the provision of additional 
or " side ” schools in 1803. In both cases the funds 
were provided out of the parish rates, and the control 
of the schools was in the hands of the minister and 
presbytery of the parish. In 1838 the Treasury pro- 
vided for the endowment of additional schools in certain 
parishes, mainly in the Highlands and Islands. In 
1871 School Boards were established. 

The powers and duties of the Education Authorities 
include other functions besides those performed by the 
former School Boards. They have power to facilitate 
attendance at secondary schools and other institutions. 
They have duties relating to the provision of food, 
clothing, bursaries, travelling expenses, and fees, and 
the provision of books for general reading, not only for 
children and young persons attending schools or con- 
tinuation classes, but also for "‘the adult population 
resident in the county. Every Education Authority may 
supply or aid the supply of nursery schools, and make 
arrangements for attending to the health, nourishment, 
and physical welfare of children attending nursery * 
schools. The Education Authority may contribute to 
the maintenance of certain schools and institutions, and 
also in respect of resident and non-resident pupils attend- 
ing schools. The duty of every parent includes the 
provision of efficient education for his children until the 
age of 14 years. Exemption from attendance at school 
may not be granted to any child who has not attained the 
age of 13. Eve^r Education Authority is required to 
submit a scheme or schemes for the part-time instruction 
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in continuation classes of all young persons up to the age 
of 18 years within the area of the Authority. 

Every Education Authority has powers and duties 
as to — 

(a) Raising money and general control of expenditure. 

(. b ) Acquisition or holding land. 

(c) Appointment, transfer, remuneration, and dismissal 
of teachers. 

(d) Appointment of bursars and facilitating attendance 
at secondary schools. 

(e) Recognition, establishment, or discontinuance of 

intermediate or secondary schools, or of centres of 
advanced technical instruction. r . 

(/) Promotion of and opposition to Bills in Parliament. 

School Management Committees are appointed for each 
parish or group of parishes. Their duty is the manage- 
ment of schools or groups of schools throughout their 
area under a scheme prepared by the Town or County 
Council, with the approval of the Education Department 
in accordance with Section 12 (3) (a) of the Act of 1929. 
These Committees include representatives from (a) the 
County Council, Burgh Council, and parents, ( b ) teachers, 
(c) at least one member who shall represent the religious 
belief of the parents of children attending transferred 
** schools. They are subordinate to the Education Author- 
ities. 

The Universities of Scotland have always taken a 
share in the preparation of teachers. Since 1895 they 
have, by means of Local Committees, taken a part in 
the training of teachers also. By a minute, in 1901, of 
the Council of Education, four provincial Committees 
connected with the various Universities have been 
constituted for the training of both elementary and 
secondary teachers. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 

The right of those unable to earn a livelihood, through 
either extreme old age or infirmity, to expect public 
assistance has been recognized in Scotland for over 500 
years — in fact, since the first Poor Law Act was passed 
in 1424. Those between the age of 14 and 70 were to work, 
unless they could satisfy the sheriffs or bailies that they 
were unfit, in which case they were to be given a token 
or licence, and allowed to beg. Those able but refusing 
to work were to be punished. In 1535 the Act of 1424 
was renewed, with the addition that beggars must only 
beg in the parish of their birth. The ultimate respon- 
sibility of the parish of birth to support the poor is still 
recognized. 

The second period in the history of the Poor Law of 
Scotland commenced with the passing of the Act of 
1579,, when a really comprehensive attempt was made 
to solve the problems relating to the relief of the poor. 
This Act was known as the Charter of the Scottish Poor 
Law, and regulated the Poor Law of the country for 
nearly three hundred years. This Act, passed in Edin- 
burgh, was entitled “For the Punishment of the Strong 
and Idle Beggars and Relief of the Poor and Impotent.” 
Under it an assessment roll was to be completed each 
year, the inhabitants to be taxed according to the esti- 
mation of their substance. Collectors were to be appointed * 
to receive the money, which was to be collected weekly. 

In 1592 — a number of Acts having failed to achieve 
their purpose — the kirk session was called in and author- 
ized to act as administrators. A further series of Acts 
and proclamations at short intervals were passed until 
1696, when it was apparently decided that further 
legislation was futile; at least, there was no further 
attempt to deal with the problem until 1845. It was a 
notable fact that at the end of a period of 147 years 
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without legislation, the condition of the poor was verv 
much better than it had been at any time previous 
Li ]69 8 it was estimated that out of a total copulation 

countr> miIll0nS ’ 20 °’ 000 were be §S in S throughout the 

The popularly elected Parochial Board under the Poor 
Law (Scotland) Act, 1845, was probably the princfo'’] 
cause of the often-heard phrase “the stigma of the Poo- 
Law. There had been a vast advance in the treatment 
°i the pool -within recollection. That advance had com- 
abom as the result of a more enlightened view of what 
shoula be done for those who, perforce, had to come 
under thq, care of the Poor Law Authority; 

Ti p L ° cal Government (Scotland) Act, 1894, abolished 
the Parochial Boards established in 1845, and created 
Parish Councils of from 5 to 81 members. A Parish 
Council included any landward committee thereof and 
two or more Parish Councils acting in combination.’ The 
number of members was determined by the County Coun- 

?„• EI f h Tn t00k place ever L third year on the same 
day, and m the same pl^ce and manner as the County or 

ber^f C +h nC r Elec .t 10n - 0ne -q u arter of the whole num- 
r of the Council— not being less than 3— formed a 

Board^of r an ^' C0UnC J’ which were equivalent of the 

'foePoorT ar t m n§knd and Wales ’ administered 
tne Poor Law m urban areas. 

In the larger areas, such as Glasgow, Edinburgh and 

a- wea-M 

statute™*^ ° f - 1929 ’ Sectl0n 5 ( 4 ). provided that the 
statutory provisions regulating the election apDoint- 

W'efetr^+w + °l J Pari5h C0Uncils shotdd c ® ase t0 

e effect, and that the members of the said Parish 
Councils should cease to hold office. 

The Act of 1929, Section 1, provided all the functions 
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of each Parish Council (except the functions transferred 
to a District Council), and all the functions of each 
District Board of Control should be transferred to and 
vest in — 

(a) The County Council of the county as re-constituted 
in accordance with the provisions therein contained, so 
far as the functions relate to the county (including the 
small burghs therein) or a portion thereof ; and 

(b) The Town Council of the large burgh so far as the 
functions relate to the large burgh or a portion thereof. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

SCOTTISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 

The Scottish system of local finance differs in many 
respects from that of England and Wales. The salient 
points of difference will be found incorporated in this 
chapter, and are dealt with in the same order as those 
matters are treated in the sections relating to England 
and Wales, thus facilitating easy reference, viz. — 

(1) Valuation and Rating. t 0 

(2) Grants in Aid. 

(3) Borrowing Powers. 

(4) Accounts and Audit. 

(1) Valuation and Rating in Scotland." 

As many of the rating terms differ in Scotland from 
those in use in England and Wales, it is advisable to 
recognize this at the outset, and the following examples 
are given of the English terms, with their Scottish 
equivalents, viz. — 

Hereditaments are known as Lands and Heritages. 

Valuation Lists are known as Valuation Rolls. 

Rate Books are known as Assessment Rolls. 

Rates, in Scottish Public Health Statutes, are called 
Assessments. 

A further peculiarity of Scottish rating is the shar- 
ing of rates by owners and occupiers. This is dealt with 
later. 

VALUATION FOR RATING IN SCOTLAND. 

Historical Review. Owing to the great difficulties 
which accompany the general revaluation of properties, 
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an ancient survey known as the “Old Extent,” con- 
tinued as the basis of all assessments until 1357. In 
that year a new general revaluation was made, known as 
the “ New Extent.” In 1643 another valuation, usually 
called the " Valued Rent,” was made, but, owing to its 
failure to reflect true values and incorporate new pro- 
perties, the Poor Law (Scotland) (Amendment) Act, 
1845, was passed, making the annual value of lands and 
heritages the basis for poor rates. To promote uniform- 
ity of valuation for all local purposes, the Lands Valua- 
tion (Scotland) Act, 1854, was passed. Provision was 
made for the appointment of assessors, the form of 
valuation roll f was prescribed, Appeal Courts were 
instituted, and a new principle was introduced by the 
cumulo valuation of Railways and Canals, to which 
reference will be made later. Amending Acts have pro- 
vided,^ inter alia , for Valuation Committees, rating of 
machinery, and the extension of Railway Assessor's 
powers to public utility undertakings. 

Preparation of Valuation Rolls. Separate rolls are 
compiled for each county and each large burgh. Local 
Assessors prepare the Valuation Roll in large Burghs. 
Inland Revenue Officers may now be appointed local 
assessors and, if so, the valuation is conclusive for 
imperial, as well as local, purposes, and the expense of 
valuation is met out of imperial funds. The assessor 
also compiles the voters' lists. All heritable subjects, 
whether rateable or not, are included in the roll, in- 
cluding fixed machinery but excepting feu duties and 
the parish church. Owners of churches receiving rents 
are liable to be rated to the extent of those rentals. 

Prior to 15th May, schedules are issued to every 
owner by the assessor, to be completed and returned 
within 14 days. The particulars required are: the des- 
cription of properties, names of tenants and occupier, 




i he Roll is drawn up according to Parishes. 
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rents or valuations. Failure to make the return renders 
the owner liable to a penalty of £20, and the penalty for 
making a false return is £50. From the particulars sup- 
plied and investigations made, the assessor makes the 
valuations and completes the roll annually on or before 
the 10th‘ August. Before the 25th August t the assessor 
must notify every person whose valuation is newly 
entered or altered. The assessor may amend the Roll 
until 8th September, but, upon that day, it is sent to 
the County or Town Clerk. The Roll is then opend for 
public inspection. Appeal Courts are held during Sep- 
tember to hear and decide objections. Further appeal 
lies to the Valuation Appeal Court, consisting* of three 
judges of the Court of Session. The roll then comes 
into force from the previous Whitsunday for one year. 
Copies are preserved at the General Register House in 
Edinburgh. 

An amended form of the valuation roll has been 
necessitated by, the changes introduced b}^ the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, and is given on page 
700. 

Agricultural Land and Heritages. Distinction of these 
is made by placing the letter “A” against these subjects, 
or by use of a separate column. 

Special Rates. The roll also distinguishes the subjects ' 
liable to assessment for these, e.g. Drainage, Lighting, 
Water Supply, etc. 

The Rating (Scotland) Act, 1926, made no alteration 
to the general law of valuation but the form of the roll 
was amended by the addition of columns showing the 
amount of the deductions from gross values and the 
resultant rateable values. 

The Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, 
provides that the value of subjects defined as rateable 
value in the 1926 Act, shall be termed the net annual 
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value, and the latter shall be taken to be the rateable 
value until Parliament determines otherwise. This 
change of terminology is required in order to give effect 
to the allowances for repairs, etc., which is necessary in 
London and Scotland, whereas in England and Wales 
rateable and net values are generally the same.- 

The Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929. Rating 
relief is provided by Part II of this Act to agriculture, 
productive industry and freight transport by provisions 
for reduced rateable values. Subjects, in so far as they 
are used for the purposes defined, are to be distinguished 
in the valuation roll. The new net annual values of 
agricultural land and heritages, for owners' and occupiers' 
rates, for the year beginning 16th May, 1929, were the 
gross values reduced by 92 per cent. For each year 
thereafter the gross value will be reduced by 87J per 
cent, subject to any rounding off adjustments necessary 
in consequence of Section 12 (7) of the 1926 Act, or 
Section 45 of the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1903, or 
any corresponding provisions of any local Acts. Under 
Section 44 (2) of the Act of 1929, the net annual value 
is to be the gross valueless any such adjustments. The 
whole subject is not entirely derated, as in England and 
Wales, because farms are valued as a unit “ over the 
border," land, buildings and cottages together. To avoid 
^the entire direct revaluation and apportionment of 
values of these properties a percentage of the gross value 
is retained to represent the value of properties not falling 
for derating. 

Rateable Values of Industrial and Freight Transport 
Lands and Heritages. Under Sections 45 and 50 of the 
Act of 1929, the rateable value of industrial or freight 
transport lands and heritages, so far as occupied and 
used or treated as occupied, and used for industrial and 
freight transport purposes, were, in the case of the 
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year beginning on the 16th May, 1929, eight-fifteenths, 
and shall be in the case of subsequent years, one-fourth 
of the net annual value subject to any rounding-off 
adjustments, as described above. 

Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928. 
This Act applies to Scotland as to England (see Chapter 
XXV) with certain modifications. Under the Act of 
1928, industrial lands and heritages are defined in Sections 
3 (1) as including, subject to certain limiting provisions, 
lands and heritages occupied and used as a factory or 
workshop within the meaning of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts. Questions have arisen as to whether 
premises could be regarded as a factory or workshop 
where the only person working therein was the owner 
or occupier. 

To make clear that such subjects will get the 
benefit of derating, Section 46 (1) of the Act of 1929 
provides that lands and heritages shall not be deemed 
not to be occupied and used as a factory or workshop 
by reason only of the fact that the owner or occupier 
of the subjects is the only person working therein, or 
that no other person working therein is in his employ- 
ment. 

Under Sections 46 (2) of the Act of 1929, the following 
subjects are to be treated as industrial lands and heritages 
occupied and used wholly for industrial purposes — 

(a) Salmon fishings, so far as the right thereto is 
exercised by net or cruive, where such right of fishing 
by net or cruive is regularly exercised throughout that 
part of the year during which that method of fishing is 
permitted by law, and where no revenue is derived by 
the owner and occupier from any other method of fishing 
in the said part of the year ; and 

(i b ) Minerals which are let notwithstanding that they 
are not being worked at the time. 
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Under Section 9 (12) of the Act of 1928 minerals that 
are being worked are to be treated as occupied as a mine, 
and are therefore within the definition of industrial lands 
and heritages. 

Accordingly, all minerals entered in the valuation roll 
will now be treated as industrial lands and heritages. 

New Provisions as to Valuation Roll. Section 49 of 
the Act of 1929 contains several provisions relating to 
the valuation roll. Section 49 (1) amends Section 14 (1) 
of the Act of 1926, by requiring that the valuation roll 
shall show the net annual value as well as the rateable 
value of subjects, but it need no longer show the amount 
of any deduction from the gross value for the purposes 
of ascertaining the net annual value. r 

A supplementary valuation roll may be made in 
respect of the limited number of cases in which a domes- 
tic water rate is leviable within a county district under 
the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1891, in respect of 
agricultural subjects. 

District Councils and the Valuation Roll. Section 25 
of the Act of 1929 provides for the County Council, in 
accordance with a scheme approved by the Secretary 
of State, to divide the county into districts for each of 
which a District Council will be elected to perform 
certain local functions. 

r A separate rate will be leviable in respect of the 
expenses of the District Council, and accordingly Sec- 
tion 49 (3) provides for the assessor distinguishing in 
the valuation roll subjects situated within each such 
district. 

The District Councils came into being in May, 1930. 
Accordingly Section 49 (3) did apply to the valuation 
roll for 1929-30. 

Principles of Valuation in Scotland. The primary basis 
of valuation is the actual rent payable. It is to be noted, 
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however, that this is not binding on the assessor who 
may, and in practice does, challenge the bona fides 
of any lease. The following exceptions to the rule prevail, 
viz. — 

(а) Where a “ grassum " is payable, i.e. some other 
consideration than rent, including premiums and fines, 
these being added to the annual rental. 

(б) In cases of leases for more than 21 years (Minerals, 
31). Under the 1854 Act the rent stipulated in the lease 
was to be the annual value for rating, and improvements 
during the currency of the lease were not added. The 
Lands Valuation (Scotland) Act, 1895, provided for the 
separate entry in the roll of such increases in values, 
with the tenant as proprietor, except in the case of 

(1) agricultural subjects, (2) minerals with stipulated 
rentals, (3) structures for the treatment of minerals. 

(c) JVhere there is no rent payable, as in the case 
of Public Buildings and Public Utility Undertakings, 
and of houses occupied by the owner. In such cases the 
following methods are adopted, viz. — 

(1) By comparison with similar properties. 

(2) On the “ contractor's principle," i.e. a percentage 
on structural cost, varying from 1 per cent to 5 per 
cent. 

(3) On a fixed unit of accommodation, e.g. hospital 
beds. 

(4) On the “ profits principle," i.e. on the earning 
capacity of the subject, e.g. public utility undertakings, 
such as gasworks. 

The Assessor of Railways and Canals. As already 
stated, this official originated with the Lands Valuation 
Act, 1854. He is popularly called the Railways Assessor, 
although, as detailed later, his duties extend to many 
other undertakings. His duties have been extended 
and further regulated by Acts passed in 1867, 1887, and 

23__( I 8gS) 
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1894. He is a national official, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, who also fixes his salary and 
those of the members of his staff. The system is peculiar 
to Scottish legislation, although it has been adopted 
for railways in England and Wales of recent years, 
by negotiation and agreement and without statutory 
authority. The grouping of railways under the Railways 
Act, 1921, has made it advisable to standardize proce- 
dure for both countries, and the Railways Rating Act, 
1931, was passed accordingly. The Railway Assessor 
compiles a separate roll for each undertaking, showing 
the total or ‘‘cumulo” value of the whole undertaking, 
the names of the various rating areas through which it 
runs, the length of lines and value of stations and other 
buildings, and the apportionment between each area. The 
cumulo value is ascertained on the “ profits ” principle. 
One half of the expenditure on permanent way mainten- 
ance is first deducted from the total value as an allow- 
ance. There is then deducted 5 per cent to represent the 
cost of values other than lines, and the result is taken 
as the value of lines.* This is apportioned among the 
various areas as the value of lines in the area, and 5 per 
cent thereon is added back as the value of buildings. 
This gives the net annual value for the area. These 
values must be fixed before the 15th March. Appeals lie 
to the Lord Ordinary on the Bills — the Junior Judge of 
the Court of Session — or, where the undertaking is 
wholly within one county, to the Sheriff — the County 
Court Judge. The decision of the Sheriff or the Lord 
Ordinary, as the case may be, is final. There is a liaison 
between the Railway Assessor and the Local Assessor, 
and all values as ascertained appear in the local valuation 
roll. 

These provisions not only apply to railways and 
canals, but may be applied to any public utility under- 
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taking extending into two or more rating areas, such as 
tramways, gasworks, waterworks and electricity under- 
takings. Petition therefor must be made to the Sheriff 
prior to the 15th November in any year. 

LEVY AND COLLECTION OF RATES. 

Owners 1 ’ and Occupiers’ Rates. Whereas, with the 
exception of the provisions of Section 1 1 of the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1925, only occupiers pay rates in 
England and Wales, there are provisions in Scotland for 
the sharing of rates by owners and occupiers, usually in 
equal proportions. 

County Rates. Prior to the passing of the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, county rates were 
payable entirely by owners. Provision was then made 
for sharing between owners and occupiers on the follow- 
ing basis. Owners were first to pay the amount of the 
average rates levied during the previous ten years. Any 
increases thereon were to be shared equally. Rates 
in the £ are the same, but owing to the payment of 
rates on void properties by owners only, their total is 
greater. 

County rates include the following purposes, viz. : Public 
Health, Highways, General Purposes. Special county 
rates include Drainage, Lighting, Scavenging, Water 
Supply. 

Burgh Rates. Methods have differed in the past with 
the various rates levied. The larger burghs have special 
provisions under their Local Acts. The Burgh General 
Rate was payable by occupiers only. Burgh general pur- 
poses include : Baths and Washhouses, Cleansing, Dean 
of Guilds Court, Fire Protection, Gas Testing, Lighting, 
Markets, Recreation, Watching. 

Some rates in burghs were shared equally, e.g. General 
Improvement, Public Health, Roads and Bridges, 
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Sewerage. Others are levied on owners and occupiers 
according to the benefit each receives. For example, in 
some burghs the water rate is paid by occupiers while 
the drainage rate is paid by the owners. 

Parish Rates. These were levied equally on owners 
and occupiers, but, as the total amount to be raised was 
divided, rates in the £ differed. Prior to the Rating 
(Scotland) Act, 1926, the parish councils had power to 
charge rates differentially by classifying properties for 
occupiers' rates. The expenses of the Education 
Authority were also formerly collected by the Parish 
Council together with the poor rates. 

The Rating (Scotland) Act, 1926 . Under the provisions 
of this statute, rates in Scotland were standardized and 
consolidated. County and Burgh Councils were made 
the only rating authorities, and all other spending au- 
thorities precept these councils for their requirements 
before 15th July each year. As this reform substituted 
234 rating authorities for the existing 1,108 (viz. 33 
counties, 201 burghs, 874 parishes), considerable econ- 
omy has been effected by the lessened cost of valuation 
and joint rate collection. Amounts falling for collection 
by two authorities are apportioned on the basis of rate- 
able value. 

Classification for parish rates was abolished and all 
* forms of differential rating. Existing reliefs and allow- 
ances were preserved, however, by providing a Scale 
of Deductions from gross values to arrive at the rateable 
values, ranging from 5 per cent to 75 per cent (First 
Schedule). Houses and shops do not benefit by these 
deductions. Other and local privileges have been pre- 
served by Order of the Secretary for Scotland. 

One remaining general exception is the retention of 
the allowance of 75 per cent deduction on subjects where 
drainage is provided. Rates and Precepts are now raised 
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in like manner and together with the Public Health 
Assessment. Owners and occupiers thus generally share 
rates equally, subject to the provisions outlined above. 
One rate only is levied and collected in each area. 
Even where a County Council requires the Watching 
Expenses in a burgh, the amount is included and col- 
lected by the Burgh Council under precept of the County 
Council. 

The Consolidated Rate. Section 19 of the Act of 1929 
provides that all rates leviable by a rating authority 
throughout its entire area, whether under the provisions 
of a public general Act or of a local Act, shall be levied 
and recovered as one rate to be known as the consoli- 
dated rate of the area of such rating authority. Such 
consolidated rate shall be divided between owners and 
occupiers in such proportions as the total amount would 
have*been divided between them had the rates been 
separately levied. 

The Burgh Fund. The total moneys raised by the 
consolidated rate, and all other revenues receivable by 
the rating authority, shall be pai$ in the case of a burgh 
into a fund to be called " The Burgh Fund/' and the 
expenditure of the Town Council payable out of the 
rates for each branch of expenditure shall be defrayed 
out of that fund. 

Every demand note in respect of the consolidated rate 
shall show the amount of the expenditure under each of 
the branches prescribed by the Secretary of State, which 
is being defrayed out of the said rate and grants under 
Part III of the Act of 1929. 

Contributions by Burghs to County Councils. The 
County Council annually, and not later than the 15th 
July each year, shall cause a requisition to be sent to 
the Town Council of each burgh included within the 
county for any purpose, requiring them to pay the sum 
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apportioned and allotted to the burgh. The Town Council 
shall at such intervals, and by such instalments as they 
and the County Council may agree, or, failing agree- 
ment, as the Secretary of State may determine, pay 
over to the County Council the sum so requisitioned 
without any deduction whatever, so, however, that the 
last instalment shall be payable not later than the 
1st of May. 

Compounding Provisions. Rates are levied on and 
collected from owners instead of occupiers in Scotland 
under the following provisions, viz. — 

(1) House Letting and Rating (Scotland) Act, 1911. 
This Act«is compulsory upon burghs witfy a population 
of 10,000 and upwards, and is adoptive by others. It 
provides for the collection from owners under the follow- 
ing conditions, viz. — 

For dwelling houses rented at £10 and under, if the population 
is under 20,000. 

For dwelling houses rented at £15 and under, if the population 
is over 20,000 but under 50,000. 

For dwelling houses rented at £21 and under, if the population 
is 50,000 and upwards. 

These values are subject to the increases under the 
Rents Acts. Owners were formerly allowed a commis- 
sion of 2 \ per cent on occupiers’ rates only. The Local 
# Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, increases this allow- 
ance to an amount not over 5 per cent. 

(2) Where the Act of 1911 is not in operation in a 
burgh, the Council may rate the owners of lands and 
premises let at £4 and under and allow a rebate of 10 
per cent. 

(3) Where subjects are let for less than a year the 
owner may be rated and allowed 2| per cent. This again 
applies only where the 1911 Act is inoperative, but 
extends to counties also. 
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Agricultural Properties. Every occupier of agricul- 
tural lands and heritages occupying under a lease entered 
into prior to 1st June, 1928, is authorized by the Act of 
1 929 to recoup himself after payment of rates by deduc- 
tion from rent of an amount equal to the rates paid by 
the owner for the year commencing 16th May, 1930, 
multiplied by 2-|. Rates have previously been shared in 
the proportion of owners three-quarters, occupiers one- 
quarter. The occupier will thus be entirely free from 
rates, and half of the owner's relief will be passed on to 
the tenant by deduction from rent during the existing 
tenancy. This means an actual reduction of rent for 
tenant farmery. * 

Industrial and Freight Transport Properties. Occu- 
piers of these premises, as defined in the Act of 1929, 
are authorized to recoup themselves by deducting from 
the r$nt the amount of the former rates multiplied by 3. 

(2) Scottish Grants in Aid 

The system of imperial subventions for Scotland is 
similar to that of England and JVales, but is quite dis- 
tinct. There was a separate Local Taxation (Scotland) 
Account, into which were paid the proceeds of the 
revenues assigned therefor in lieu of the grants discon- 
tinued by the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889. 
The account was kept at the Bank of England and was * 
operated upon by the Secretary for Scotland. The 
statutes which have varied the procedure with regard to 
the English Account have usually made corresponding 
regulations respecting Scotland. It is not considered 
necessary to outline these provisions in detail, owing to 
the winding up of the Account under the provisions of 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, but regula- 
tions peculiar to Scotland will be found in the following 
Acts in addition to the general statutes — 
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(1) The Education and Local Taxation Account (Scot- 
land) Act, 1892. 

(2) The Agricultural Rates, etc., Relief (Scotland) 
Act, 1896. 

(3) The Local Taxation (Scotland) Act, 1898. 

(4) The Education (Scotland) Act, 1908. 

The grants were paid direct to the spending authorities 
and there were thus no Exchequer Contribution Accounts 
in Scotland. As exceptions to this rule, grants for pauper 
lunatics were paid in the first instance to Parish Councils 
and for mental defectives to District Boards of Control. 

As in England and Wales, since the Great War, and fol- 
lowing th# recommendations of the Kempe Committee, 
the system of assigned revenues has been supplemented 
by the payment of new grants on the percentage of ex- 
penditure basis, e.g. : Blind Welfare, Education, Housing, 
Medical Services (Highlands), Mental Deficiency, Mater- 
nity and Child Welfare, Police, Roads, Registration of 
Voters, Tuberculosis and Venereal Diseases. 

The Reform of 1929. The Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act, 1929, Part JII, reconstructs the system of 
Exchequer Grants on a similar basis to that of England, 
but with certain necessary modifications. 

Discontinuance of Grants. The following grants ceased 
to be payable in accordance with Section 52 of the Act 
*of 1929— 

(1) The grants payable out of the Consolidated Fund, 
or the growing produce thereof into the Local Taxation 
(Scotland) Account. 

(2) The grants in aid of certain health services, that 
is to say, grants for maternity and child welfare, other 
than training of midwives and health visitors, grants 
for the treatment of tuberculosis, grants for the treat- 
ment of venereal diseases, grants for the welfare of the 
blind, and grants in respect of mental defectives. 
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(3) Road grants, that is to say, grants made as 
classification grants in respect of roads and bridges 
classified by the Minister of Transport as roads and 
bridges of Class I or Class II in large burghs, and as grants 
for the maintenance of unclassified roads in counties. 

The grants ceased to be payable — 

[a) As regards the grants payable into the Local 
Taxation (Scotland) Account in respect of any period 
after the 31st of March, 1930, and when the account 
was wound up. 

(b) As regards the other grants in respect of any period 
after the 15th of May, 1930. 

General Exchequer Contributions. Section $3 of the 
Act of 1929 provides that there shall be paid out of 
moneys provided by Parliament in respect of the year 
beginning on the 16th May, 1930, and each subsequent 
year, *an annual contribution towards local government 
expenses in counties and large burghs to be called the 
“ General Exchequer Contribution.” 

The amount of the General Exchequer Contribution 
shall be periodically revised. The, amount first fixed shall 
be for a period of three years, beginning on the 16th 
May, 1930. The amount fixed on the first revision shall 
be for a period of four years from the expiration of the 
first period. The amount fixed on any subsequent 
revision shall be for a period of five years from the 
expiration of the previous period. A period for which 
the General Exchequer Contribution is so fixed is herein- 
after referred to as a “ Fixed Grant Period.” 

The amount of the General Exchequer Contribution 
shall be the sum of the following amounts — 

(a) An amount equal to the total losses on account of 
rates of all counties and large burghs. 

(b) An amount equal to the total losses on account 
of grants of all counties and large burghs. 
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(c) In respect of each year in the first fixed grant period 
£750, 000. In respect of each year of every following 
axed grant period such amount as Parliament may here- 
after determine with respect to the fixed grant period, 
so, however, that the proportion which the General 
Exchequer Contribution for any fixed grant period bears 
to the total amount of rate and grant borne expenditure 
in the penultimate year of the preceding fixed grant 
period, shall never be less than the proportion which 
the General Exchequer Contribution for the first fixed 
grant period bore to the total amount of rate and grant 
borne expenditure in the first year of that fixed grant 
period. * * 

Payments Out of Road Fund. Towards the General 
Exchequer Contribution there shall, at such times and 
in such manner as the Treasury may direct, be paid out 
of the Road Fund in respect of the year which began on 
the 1st April, 1930, and each subsequent year, an annual 
contribution amounting to the sum of the following 
amounts — 

(а) a sum equal to r the certified amount of discon- 
tinued road grants for the standard year ; and 

(б) in respect of each year in the first fixed grant 
period, eleven ninety-first parts of the sum of three 

r million pounds; and in respect of each year of each 
following fixed grant period. 

Such sums shall be applied as an appropriation in aid 
of the moneys provided by Parliament for the purposes 
of the General Exchequer Contribution. 

Apportionment of General Exchequer Contributions. 
Section 55 provides that the General Exchequer Con- 
tributions shall be apportioned amongst the several 
counties and large burghs as follows — 

(a) During the first four fixed grant periods there shall 
out of the General Exchequer Contribution for each 
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year be allocated to each county or large burgh an 
amount equal to the appropriate percentage of the 
losses on account of the rates and grants of the county 
or burgh. 

(b) During the first four fixed grant periods the residue, 
and thereafter the whole of the General Exchequer 
Contribution, shall each year be apportioned amongst 
the several counties and large burghs in proportion to 
their weighted populations. 

The amount apportioned under this section to a county 
is called “ The County Apportionment,” and the am ount 
so apportioned to a large burgh is called " The Burgh 
Apportionment.” * 

Grants to Counties. Section 56 provides that out of 
the county apportionment of every county there shall be 
set aside such amount as will be sufficient to pay 

(1) *to the councils of small burghs situated within the 
county; and 

(2) to the County Council for behoof of the landward 

area of the county the sums hereafter directed to be 
set aside. , 

The residue of the county apportionment, after such 
sums as aforesaid have been so set aside, shall be paid 
to the County Council, and shall be called “ The General 
Exchequer Grant ” of that council. 

Additional Exchequer Grants to counties are made — * 

(1) As respects the first fixed grant period, a sum 
equivalent to one shilling per head of the estimated 
population of the county for the standard year where 
the county apportionment falls short of that amount. 

(2) As respects each subsequent fixed grant period, if 
in the case of any county the county apportionment 
falls short of the standard sum increased by the greater 
of the two following sums — 

(a) a sum equivalent to one shilling per head of the 
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estimated population of the county for the appropriate 
year ; 

(6) a sum equivalent to one-third of the excess of 
the county apportionment for the period in question 
over what would have been the county apportionment 
for the period in question had the General Exchequer 
Contribution for that period been the same as for the 
first fixed grant period ; 

there shall in respect of each year of the fixed grant 
period in question be paid to the council of the county 
a sum equal to the deficiency. 

Grants to Large Burghs. The whole of every burgh 
apportionment shall be paid to the council of the large 
burgh, and the sum so paid shall be called the General 
Exchequer Grant of that council. 

Additional Exchequer Grants are to be made to large 
burghs in accordance with the rules set out in the Eighth 
Schedule to the Act. 

For the purpose of adjusting as between separately 
rated areas in any large burgh any decrease and increase 
of the poundage of rates, due to the operation of Parts 
I, II, and III of the Act during the period of nineteen 
years, beginning 16th May, 1930. 

Grants to Small Burghs, etc. General Exchequer 
Grants to small burghs, and for behoof of the landward 
•“area of the county, are such sum as is required for each 
fixed grant period, calculated in accordance with the 
rules set out in Part IV of the Seventh Schedule of the 
Act upon the basis of the estimated population of the 
burgh or landward area, as the case may be, together 
with such sums as are required for compensation for 
losses on account of special rates. 

Where in the standard year a special rate is levied in 
any area within a county, the loss on account of that 
rate shall be ascertained in accordance with the rules 
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set out in Part I of the Seventh Schedule of the Act, 
and — 

(a) the sum set aside out of the county apportionment 
shall in respect of each year during the first four fixed 
grant periods, be increased by a sum equal to the appro- 
priate percentage of the loss on account of the special 
rate incurred by the area within which the special rate 
is leviable ; and 

(b) there shall be allocated to the landward area by 
the County Council out of the General and Additional 
Exchequer Grants payable to that council in each year 
during the first and second fixed grant periods, a sum 
equal to 25 per cent of that loss, and thereafter such 
sums as the County Council may determine. 

Supplementary Exchequer Grants to counties are to 
be made for the purpose of adjusting as between 
separately rated areas in any county any decreases and 
increases in the poundage of rates (other than special 
rates), due to the operation of Parts I, II, and III of the 
Act during the period of nineteen years beginning on the 
16th May, 1930. 

(3) The Borrowing Powers of Scottish 
Local Authorities 

Scottish Peculiarities. Many differences exist between 
English and Scottish powers and procedure respecting* 
loans of local bodies. As in England, many burghs have 
special powers under local Acts. Direct government 
control is not so greatly in evidence as in England. This 
is largely due to the fact that the amounts which may 
be raised by rates are usually limited in Scotland and 
thereby the amount for annual loan charges and there- 
fore the amount of loans. Local Authorities in Scotland 
are not authorized to invest their sinking funds in their 
own securities. On the other hand, a wider scope for 
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investment in Scotland is secured by the provision that 
trustees are authorized to invest in bonds, debentures or 
mortgages secured on the rates or taxes levied under 
statutory authority by municipal corporations in Great 
Britain and any local authority in Scotland who are 
so authorized to borrow. This is in addition to the 
provisions for investment of trust funds in Housing 
Bonds. 

Temporary Loans. Within specified limits local au- 
thorities have power to raise temporary loans for current 
expenses pending the receipt of income from the collec- 
tion of assessments. The usual method is by bank 
overdraft, but a considerable number of the larger local 
authorities borrow from individual lenders and issue 
temporary loan receipts. The usual practice is to 
take the money on a week or a month's call; where 
money is lent on a month's call it is usual to pay inter- 
est at l per cent in excess of that paid for money at a 
week's caH. 

Permanent Debt. The original method for the pur- 
chase of essential works of public utility when first 
adopted was by the granting of perpetual annuities. 
Much of this debt remains as a permanent charge on 
undertakings such as waterworks, gasworks, etc. Scot- 
tish burghs also frequently borrow on the security of 
•the common good. This term is defined on page 722. 
Some permanent local debt has been contracted in this 
way. If the loan is by issue of stock the Secretary of 
State for Scotland now determines the amount which 
may be issued. 

The principal statutes conferring borrowing powers on 
local authorities in Scotland, with particulars as to 
maximum periods of repayment, are given in the table 
n page 719. 

Issue of Stock by Scottish Local Authorities. General 
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powers are granted to local authorities, with consent of 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, to raise loans by stock 
issues under the Local Authorities Loans (Scotland) Acts, 
1891-1924. Such issues are secured upon all the proper- 
ties, rates, and revenues of the local authority. The rate 
limitations do not operate against the provision of rate 
income for provision for stock redemption. Under regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary for Scotland, more than 
one class of stock may be issued on differing terms and 
conditions and at a price less than 95 per cent. A draw- 
back to the provisions is that loans rank pari passu with 
all other loans of the local authority, and this accounts 
for many of the larger authorities seeking wider powers 
by Private Act. * 

Loans and the 1929 Reform. The Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1929, Section 23, provides that any 
sums borrowed after the commencement of the Act by 
a County or Town Council under powers conferrecl by 
any enactment, whether passed before or after the com- 
mencement of the Act, shall be borrowed upon the 
security of all funds, rates and revenues of the council. 
All sums borrowed before the commencement of the 
Act by any such council on the security of any specified 
rate, shall be deemed to have been borrowed upon the 
security of all the funds, rates, and revenues of the 
council liable in repayment of the sums outstanding. 
For the purpose of meeting capital expenditure, money 
must not be borrowed except upon resolution of the 
council passed by a two-thirds majority of members 
present and voting thereon, without the consent of the 
Central Sanctioning Authority. 

Emergency Debts. Section 24 of the Act of 1929 
makes special provision for the mitigation of the burden 
of loans (including Overdrafts) raised by Parish Councils 
under Section 2 of the Poor Law Emergency Provisions 
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(Scotland) Act, 1921, the liability for which has now 
been transferred to County and Town Councils. 

(4) Local Authorities' Accounts and Audits 

The system of accountancy in operation in Scotland 
differs from the English method. There is greater 
central control and more minute prescription of pro- 
cedure. 

On the other hand, there is one outstanding instance of 
greater freedom in the case of the Common Good of 
Scottish Burghs as described below. The Government 
control is not in respect of the method of book-keeping 
itself, but, in the case of all local authorities, detailed 
Financial Statements are prescribed, and the System of 
accountancy must lend itself to the compilation of the 
annual statements. All such Statements are made up to 
Whitsun-Day (15th May). A notable feature is the 
“ receipts and payments ” basis. Accounts kept on this 
basis do not lead to a proper Balance Sheet, although a 
“ Statement of Assets and Liabilities ” is required. The 
respective Government Departments have laid down 
rules for the valuation of assets. * 

In the case of parishes, distinction is required between 
heritable and movable property (roughly real and per- 
sonal property). The Valuation Roll shows only annual 
value of heritable property, but not its capital value. 

For Burghs a more detailed analysis has been required 
in addition to that of heritable and movable property, 
viz. — 

(1) Unrealizable (e.g. Sewers) at cost, less provision for 
repayment thereof by annual instalments. 

(2) Medium (e.g. Public Buildings) at cost, less depre- 
ciation. 

(3) Saleable (e.g. Stores) at market value. 

Statements of Assets and Liabilities are also analysed 
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among the various funds of the local authority. To lead 
up to the Financial Statements separate accounts 
have to be kept of each assessment (as rates are called) 
and revenue and capital items distinguished in each 
account. 

The accounts of all local authorities in Scotland are 
audited by persons appointed by the responsible Govern- 
ment Department, professional accountants being ap- 
pointed. Auditors have no powers of disallowance and 
surcharge as possessed by District Auditors in England 
and Wales. The Secretary of State for Scotland has this 
power, however, in the case of County Council, and 
Education Authorities’ Accounts, and, since the Act of 
1929, in tiie case of Town Councils. The accounts of Edu- 
cation Committees are audited by the Accountant to the 
Scottish Education Department, who is a Government 
official paid out of Parliamentary funds. On the 1st 
January in each year the education accounts, Jnade 
up to the preceding Whitsun-Day, with the necessary 
vouchers, must be sent to the Accountant for audit. 
He has no power of surcharge, but reports to the 
Education Committee and makes an Annual Return to 
Parliament. 

Town Councils have had a model form of accounts 
prescribed by the Secretary for Scotland under powers 
• granted by the Town Councils (Scotland) Act, 1900 
The five major towns (Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee’ 
Aberdeen, Greenock) are regulated by Local Acts, and 
are therefore exempt from the general regulations 
^ A peculiarity of Scottish Burgh accounts is the 
Common Good.” The " Common Good ” is peculiar 
to some of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. It consis+s 
of lands and gifts to the Burgh by the King when the 
Burgh obtained its Royal Charters. Those Burghs 
which retained their lands or a large portion of them 
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have a considerable asset. Many sold or feued their 
lands and now have only the feu-duties. A “ Common 
Good ” is not a General Reserve. It is illegal to put the 
proceeds of any assessment to the “ Common Good/' 
but any lands or money gifted to the Burgh might form a 
Common Good. The income from assets belonging to the 
Common Good, consisting of rents of land and buildings, 
fishing rights, privilege rents, feu duties, Customs and 
other dues, are not restricted as rate funds are, but may 
be devoted to any lawful purpose the Burgh Council deems 
fit. 

Expenditure which could not legally be defrayed out 
of rates may thus be met, and loans may be raided upon 
security of the Common Good without the restrictions 
which otherwise apply. The amount which may be 
borrowed on the security of the Common Good is fixed, 
and cannot be exceeded without sanction. The estimate 
and the expenditure are restricted to purposes permitted 
by law. 

The remedies of auditors and others to prevent illegal 
payments are described below. Any surplus from one 
rate must be included in the nex£ estimate. 

In the case of Kemp v. Glasgow , 1920, however, the 
pursuer, who was an elector, objected to the payment, 
out of the Common Good, of election expenses of candi- 
dates favouring city extension, and the House of Lords * 
decided that such payments, being against public policy, 
were illegal. 

The Common Good accounts are kept separately, and 
to meet the standardized form must be divided into — 

(1) Revenue Account. 

(2) Loans Accounts on security of Common Good. 

(3) Sinking Fund Account. 

(4) Balance Sheet. 

In the case of English Boroughs the rate collection 
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accounts are merged into the District Fund or Borough 
Fund, but the assessment accounts of Scottish Burghs 
are not merged into the Common Good, but both are 
kept quite distinct. For each assessment raised there 
must be kept separate Revenue and Loans Accounts and 
Balance Sheets. 

The principal assessment is the Burgh General, 
which includes Police, Cleansing, Lighting, Fire Preven- 
tion, Markets, Baths, Weights and Measures, and other 
expenditure. 

Other assessments (all separately accounted) are — 
Burgh Sewerage, Diseases of Animals, General Improve- 
ment, P^rks, Public Health, Public Assistance, Regis- 
tration, Roads, Sheriff Court Houses, Valuation of 
Lands, Water Supply. Housing is met by Public Health 
Rate. 

General charges have to be apportioned over all 
accounts which are kept separately. The separation of 
accounts does not necessitate separate sets of books, the 
object being attained by Tabulated Cash Books and 
Ledgers. The accounts of trading undertakings present 
no peculiar features. 

Burgh accounts must be made up to 15th May, and 
submitted to the auditor appointed by the Secretary for 
Scotland as soon as possible after that date. Under the 
Act of 1929, the procedure at the Audit of Burghal 
accounts is made similar to that of the Accounts of the 
County Council, as described in the next paragraph. The 
audited accounts with the Auditor's Report must be 
laid before the Council not later than September. The 
procedure for audit is now the same as for County Coun- 
cils. The auditor fixes the date of audit and notifies the 
Town Clerk, who publishes fourteen days' notice in a 
local newspaper. The accounts must be deposited for 
public inspection, and ratepayers may object and attend 
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the audit to support objections by giving two days' 
notice to the auditor or the burgh official concerned. 
The powers of the auditor are similar to those detailed 
in the next paragraphs for County Councils. 

County Councils make up their accounts to 15th May. 
The Secretary for Scotland has prescribed a form of 
abstract of accounts on a receipts and payments basis. 
Separate accounts must be kept of each assessment, and 
many of these must be so recorded as to show receipts 
and payments for each District Committee as described 
below. 

The principal assessments are: County General, in- 
cluding Sheriff's Court, Food and Drugs, Weights and 
Measures ; General Purposes, including Children's Acts ; 
Small Holdings; Mental Hospitals; Public Health; 
Public Assistance ; Police ; Valuations. 

Revenue and Capital items must also be distinguished. 
The abstract may be compiled by merely keeping Cash 
Accounts carefully analysed over the various districts 
and allocated between the different funds. Ledgers are, 
however, necessary for the purpose. 

An Aggregate Capital Account is required, also a 
Government Grants Account and Sinking Fund Ac- 
counts. Separate accounts must be kept for Special 
District Expenses, including Drainage, Lighting, Police, 
Public Health, Roads, Scavenging, Water Supply. 

All receipts and payments go through the County 
Fund in the first instance, excepting for Roads, Public 
Health, and Special Expenses. 

The accounts are audited by an auditor appointed by 
the Secretary of State for Scotland whose approval is 
required to the salary paid him by the County Council. 
There is no qualification except a “ fit person," but pro- 
fessional accountants are usually appointed. The auditor 
fixes the date of audit and notifies the County Clerk, who 
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publishes fourteen days' notice in a local newspaper. The 
accounts must be deposited for public inspection, and 
ratepayers may object and attend the audit to support 
objections by giving two days' notice to the auditor 
or county official concerned. The auditor has powers 
similar to those of district auditors as to production of 
books and documents, attendance of officers and declara- 
tions of correctness, but he has no power of surcharge 
or disallowance. He must make an interim report to the 
Secretary of State for Scotland on any irregularities, 
together with his views thereon. The Secretary of State 
notifies the persons concerned, and after inquiry decides 
disallowances and surcharges. Certified sums must be 
paid within fourteen days or the auditor must take pro- 
ceedings to enforce payment. Within fourteen days of 
the completion of audit, the auditor reports to the 
Secretary of State and sends duplicate abstracts tp him 
and to the County Clerk. The County Clerk must pub- 
lish a summar}^ of the abstract in the prescribed form in a 
local newspaper. 

The County District Committees precepted the County 
Council for their funds 0 and had no rating or borrowing 
powers, but they kept their own accounts, which were 
controlled and audited in the same manner as the 
County accounts. Since the 15th May, 1930, the organ- 
ization of County Councils has been changed, and Dis- 
trict Councils substituted for District Committees. The 
Commissioners of Supply also disappeared as previously 
explained. 


ACCOUNTS OF EDUCATION AUTHORITIES. 

Education accounting is regulated by the Education 
(bcotland) Act, 1918, Section 23. 

Pursuant to this Act a form of Financial Statement 
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has been prescribed, and this forms the basis of account - 
keeping methods adopted. 

Period of Accounts. Accounts have to be made up 
annually to Whitsunday upon a Receipts and Pay- 
ments basis, and transmitted on the following 1st 
January to the Scottish Education Department for 
audit. 

Distinctive Features of the Accounts. The distinctive 
features of the accounts of Scottish Education Author- 
ities may be said to be that the accounts are kept upon 
the “ receipts and payments ” basis, and that separate 
accounts are kept for various funds, viz. General Fund, 
Building Fund, Sinking Fund, Teachers' Superannua- 
tion Fund and Trust Accounts. 

Under the Act of 1929 the functions of Education 
Authorities were, from and after the 16th May, 1930, 
transferred to County Councils. 

AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS. 

The audit of the accounts of County Councils, Town 
Councils, and District Councils ns provided for by the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, Sections 15 
and 26, and the Third Schedule, and may be summarized 
as follows — 

(1) The provisions shall have effect with respect to, 
the audit of every County Council and of every Town 
Council for the year beginning on the 16th May, 1930, 
and for every subsequent year. 

(2) In the case of a council whose financial year begins 
on a day other than the 16th May, the provisions shall 
have effect with the substitution of that other day for 
the 16th May. 

(3) For the purpose of making up, balancing, and 
audit of the accounts for the year ended on the 15th 
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May, 1930, of District Boards of Control, Education 
Authorities, Parish Councils, the statutory provisions 
relating to the accounts and the audit of accounts of the 
said boards, authorities, and councils shall have effect 
subject to such necessary modifications as the Central 
Department may by order prescribe. 

(4) The Secretary of State for Scotland shall from time 
to time, and for such period as he may determine 
appoint one or more fit persons to audit the accounts’ 
intimation of the appointment of the Auditor shall be 
given to the council concerned and to the Auditor prior 
to the commencement of his term of office. 

(5) Tha local authority shall pay to th* Auditor such 
salary and allowances as shall from time to time be fixed 

of y State COUnCl1 ’ SUbj£Ct t0 the approval of the Secretary 

■Jil Secretary of State may make regulations 
either gend-afiy or m the case of any particular council 
as to the manner in which the audit of the accounts of 
a council shall be conducted. 

tinrPw! Io ^ al authorit y shall make available for inspec- 
tion by the Auditors all books and documents which he 
may consider necessary, and shall give the Auditors 

A!fdbn eaSOnable facillt:y for carr ymg out the audit. The 
.Auditor, on giving not less than seven days’ previous 

require any person holding 

books or documents or accountable therefor, to appeal 

b !j ° r f y and t0 produce the same and to make and sign 
ciaxaiion as to the correctness or identity of the same . 

in i B !f re each audit is completed the Clerk to the 

intimpTn 1101 ?^ 511111 ' aft6r receiyin § fro m the Auditor 

“ve a" Teas°t uV™’ hereinafter mentioned, 

S ve at toast 14 days public notice in such manner as 

the Secretary of State may prescribe- 
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(a) of the deposit of the abstract of accounts ; 

(< b ) of the time and place at which the Auditor will 
attend for the purpose of receiving objections with 
respect to the accounts ; and 

(c) of the name and address of the Auditor. 

(9) An abstract in duplicate of the accounts duly made 
up and balanced and signed shall be deposited in the 
office of the local authority, and be open to the inspec- 
tion of all ratepayers within the area for seven clear 
days before the date notified as aforesaid. All such per- 
sons shall be at liberty to take copies of or extracts from 
the same without any fee. 

(10) Any ratepayer may make any objection to such 
accounts or any part thereof, and shall transmit the same 
and the grounds thereof in writing to the Auditor, and 
a copy thereof to the officer concerned and to the Clerk 
to the local authority, two clear days before the time 
notified as aforesaid. 

(11) If it shall appear to any Auditor that any pay- 
ment is, in his opinion, contrary to law and should be 
disallowed, or that any sum that in his opinion ought 
to have been is not brought into account by any person, 
he shall by an Interim Report to the Secretary of State 
set forth the grounds of his opinion as aforesaid. The 
Secretary of State shall cause such Interim Report to ^ 
be intimated to the objector, if any, to the officer or 
other person affected thereby, and to the council con- 
cerned. 

He shall consider any statement in writing which 
may be made to him by, or on behalf of, any party 
concerned; and, after such further inquiry as he may 
think fit, the Secretary of State shall decide all questions 
raised by such Interim Report. He shall disallow all 
illegal payments or any loss or deficiency, due to failure, 
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to bring a sum into account upon any person, or persons, 
by whose negligence or wrongful act that payment has 
been made or authorized, or that loss or deficiency has 
been incurred. 

# (12) The Secretary of State has power in certain 
circumstances to abstain from making a disallowance 
or surcharge. 

(13) Every sum determined to be due from any person 
shall be paid by such person within 14 days after such 
determination has been intimated to him. 

(14) Within 14 days of the completion of the audit, 
or after any question raised under an Interim Report 
has been, determined, the Auditor shall #report on the 
accounts audited and shall certify on each duplicate 
abstract thereof the amount of the expenditure so 
audited and allowed. He shall forthwith send one dupli- 
cate abstract of the accounts to the council and thefother 
duplicate abstract to the Secretary of State. The Auditor 
shall also send to the Accountant of the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department a copy of the abstract of the 
accounts relating to education with a report and certifi- 
cate thereon. 

(15) The council shall cause the certified duplicate 
aostract of accounts sent to them to be deposited in their 

- office for at least 14 clear days, and a notice to be pub- 
lished once weekly for at least two successive weeks in 
one or more of the newspapers published or circulating 
m the area of the time and place during which the said 
abstract shall be open to the inspection of all ratepayers 
within the area. 

(16) The Secretary of State may require the council 
to cause such public notice as he may direct to be given 
of any surcharge or report made by the Auditor, and 
m default of such publication the Secretary of State may 
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cause such notice to be given at the cost of the local 
authority. 

(17) Modifications of the foregoing regulations are 
made relating to the accounts for education of a County 
Council or of a Town Council of a burgh being a county 
of a city. 


V 


CHAPTER XXXII 

IRELAND 


For local administrative purposes Ireland must be 
treated under two separate heads, viz. local government 
administration in Northern Ireland, and local govern- 
ment administration in the Irish Free State. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND ACT, 1920 . 

This Act received the Royal Assent on the 23rd 
December, 1920. It is an Act to provide for the better 
Government of Ireland. It provides for the establish- 
ment of Parliaments of Southern and Nofthern Ireland. 
On and after the appointed day there was to be estab- 
lished for Southern Ireland a Parliament to be called 
the Parliament of Southern Ireland, consisting of His 
Majesty, the Senate of Southern Ireland, and the House 
of Commons of Southern Ireland. For Northern Ireland 
there was to be established a Parliament to be called the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland, consisting of His 
Majesty, the Senate bf Northern Ireland, and the 
House of Commons of Northern Ireland. For the pur- 
pose of this Act Northern Ireland consists of the Parlia- 
mentary counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh 
-Londonderry, and Tyrone, and the Parliamentary 
boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry, and Southern 
Ireland consists of so much of Ireland as is not comprised 
within the said Parliamentary counties and boroughs. 

The scheme embodied in the Act was accepted by the 
Ulster Unionists, and the Northern Parliament was 
elected in May, 1921, the Government of which was 
constituted with a Prime Minister and Minister of 
Finance, Minister of Home Affaire, Minister of Labour, 
Minister of Education, Minister of Agriculture, and 
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Minister of Commerce. Each Minister has a Parlia- 
mentary Secretary. Section 8 of the Act provides for 
the exercise of Irish Services through such Departments 
as may be established by Acts of the Parliaments of 
Southern Ireland and Northern Ireland respectively. 
Section 61 provided that all existing laws, institutions, 
and authorities in Ireland, whether judicial, adminis- 
trative, or ministerial, and existing taxes in Ireland, 
shall, except as otherwise provided by the Act, continue 
as if the Act had not passed. Outside Northern Ireland 
the Act was not worked. On 6th December, 1921, a 
treaty was signed by the British Government which was 
subsequently embodied in the Irish Free State (Agree- 
ment) Act, 1922. 

THE IRISH FREE STATE (AGREEMENT) ACT, 1922. 

The^ articles of agreement for a treaty between Great 
Britain and Ireland set forth in the Irish Free State 
(Agreement) Act, 1922, were given the force of law as 
from 31st March, 1922. Ireland was to be called the 
Irish Free State and to have the constitutional status of 
the self-governing Dominions ; its’ position in relation to 
the Imperial Parliament and Government to be that of the 
Dominion of Canada, subject to the following con- 
ditions 

(1) Irish Members of Parliament to swear allegiance--, 
to the Free State and declare fidelity to the Crown. 

(2) The Free State to contribute towards the National 
Debt and the cost of war pensions ; and to compensate 
public servants displaced through change of Government. 

(3) Imperial forces to undertake Irish coast defences 
for at least five years, and to receive certain facilities at 
specified ports, 

(4) Any Irish military defence force to be limited in 
numbers proportionately to the like force in Gt. Britain. 
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(5) Northern Ireland to have the option of contracting 
out of the Free State, in which case boundaries as 
between the two spheres of government should be 
defined by a commission; but should Northern Ireland 
decide to remain in the Free State, her existing boun- 
daries and powers of government were to be retained, 
all other powers of government in Northern Ireland to 
be exercised, under certain safeguards, by the Free State 
Government. 

(6) No religion to be endowed or adversely interfered 
with by either Irish Parliament. 

(7) The treaty of agreement to be ratified by legislation 
on approval by the Imperial Parliament and by a meeting 
of the mefhbers of the Southern Irish Hou^ of Commons. 

On the 14th December, 1921, the King opened an 
Irish Session of Parliament ; on the 16th both Houses 
voted the address approving the Treaty, and the Act 
received the Royal Assent on the 31st March, *1922. 
Following the passing of this Act, Northern Ireland took 
steps immediately to contract out of the Free State, and 
in due course a Boundary Commission was established 
with the object of delimiting the boundaries between 
Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State. The Com- 
mission sat for some considerable time, and carefully 
weighed up the situation on both sides of the existing 
JBorder. 

Eventually, in 1925, as a result of agreement between 
the various Governments concerned, it was decided to 
make no change in the existing boundary lines, and the 
Free State was relieved of liability for the services of 
the National Debt and the payment- of War Pensions. 
This agreement was duly ratified by the Imperial and 
Free State Parliaments. 

The Constitution of the Free State was passed by 
Dail Eireann, sitting as a Constituent Assembly in a 
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Provisional Parliament, on the 25th October, 1922, and 
by the British Parliament on the 5th December, 1922. 
On the following day His Excellency Timothy M. Healy, 
K.C., was sworn in as Governor-General, and, all the 
necessary formalities having been complied with, the 
Irish Free State came legally and actually into existence. 
Mr. W. T. Cosgrave was appointed President of the 
Executive Council, and formed the following Ministry, 
with himself as Minister for Finance : Vice-President and 
Minister of Home Affairs, Local Government, Education, 
Defence, Industry and Commerce, External Affairs, 
Agriculture, Postmaster-General, and Minister of Fish- 
eries. The first six Ministers, with the President, formed 
the Executive Council, or inner Cabinet, all of whom 
were required to be members of Dail Eireann, and to 
take collective responsibility for all matters concerning 
the §tate departments administered by them. The 
remaining three Ministers were nominated by Dail 
Eireann, to which they are individually responsible, their 
term of office being the term of Dail Eireann existing at 
the time of their appointment. In the present Govern- 
ment all Ministers are members of the Executive Council. 

Prior to the treaty of 1921 the Local Government 
system in Ireland was very similar to that of England. 
The only material differences were the absence of 
parish councils, the financial dependence of the minor'' 
authorities on the county councils, and the centrally 
controlled police force. But the system was of com- 
paratively modern growth and had no historic roots in 
Irish national life. The Municipal Corporation Act, 
1840, marks the beginning of real local government in 
Ireland. This Act swept away the old corrupt town 
Corporations and transferred the control of municipal 
affairs in the towns from small self-elected cliques to 
the general body of the urban inhabitants. This was 
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followed by the Towns Improvement Act, 1854. The 
Public Health Acts, which were consolidated and 
amended by an Act passed in 1878 and extended by 
subsequent statutes down to 1918, also conferred con- 
siderable powers upon urban authorities. These Acts 
dealt mainly with sanitary matters. They also enabled 
the Central Authority to constitute municipal towns as 
the urban sanitary districts. Other laws in quick 
succession extended and improved the machinery of 
municipal life. Finally, the Local Government Act, 
1898, set up a complete system of local government on 
democratic lines for the whole country. The Local 
Government Act, 1898, established in every adminis- 
trative county a county council consisting of a chairman 
and councillors. To that body was transferred the 
fiscal powers formerly exercised by the Grand Jury, 
and, in addition, the administration of the Diseases of 
Animals Act, the Act relating to Technical Education, 
and the management of asylums for the insane poor. 

As regards county administration it established four 
spending authorities ; the county council, the boards 
of guardians, originally established under the Poor 
Laws Act, 1838 ; the rural district councils, and the 
asylum committees. But there was only one rating 
authority, the county council ; and, although in practice 
•eighty-five per cent of the expenditure was incurred by 
the other three authorities, the county council had no 
power to veto their expenditure. 

Northern Ireland 

GENERAL. 

For purposes of local government Northern Ireland 
consists of six administrative counties, viz. the counties 
of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, 
and Tyrone ; two County Boroughs, viz. Belfast and 
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Londonderry, two Boroughs, viz. Bangor and Coleraine, 
thirty urban districts, and thirty-two rural districts. The 
local administration throughout the whole area is carried 
on by means of a system of popularly elected councils. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF COUNCILS. 

Chief among these councils are the County Councils. 
To the County Council is entrusted the management of 
the administrative and financial business of the county. 
The County Council is responsible for making, levying, 
collecting, and recovering the poor rate in so much of 
the county as is not comprised in a county borough or 
an urban district. It is responsible for the provision of 
accommodation for and maintenance of the lunatic poor 
in the county. It is required to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the county infirmaries and fever hospitals, 
and it^is responsible for the construction and maintenance 
of roads and other public works. 

County Borough Councils exercise the same powers 
and perform the same duties as the County Councils, 
and also those of Town and Urban District Councils, 
and are entirely independent of the County Councils. 

Borough Councils exercise the same powers and per- 
form the same duties as Urban District Councils, and, in 
addition, have further powers and privileges vested in 
them under the Municipal Corporations Act, 1840. 

Town Councils are similar in constitution, power, and 
duties to the English Borough. 

Urban District Councils have been established in the 
majority of the towns in Northern Ireland. The Urban 
District Council is the sole rating authority within the 
urban district, and pays to the County Council upon 
demand the amount apportioned to the district for 
the county at large, union and district charges, and any 
urban charge leviable off an urban district. These 

24 — (1898) 
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Councils are road and sanitary authorities within their 
own area, and are responsible, inter alia, for the cleaning 
and lighting of their towns. The Rural District Coun- 
cils have no power of levying rates. The money required 
to meet the expenses of a Rural District Council is 
supplied by the County Council upon demand. These 
Councils are the sanitary authorities in their respective 
districts, and they are also responsible, inter alia, for 
such matters as provision of labourers" cottages and 
burial boards. They have, moreover, certain powers 
in regard to the formulation of proposals for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads. 

The administration of poor relief and dispensarv 

medical relief is vested in the Boards** of Guardians, 

composed of the rural district councillors, together with 

representatives of electoral divisions of any urban 

district comprised in the poor law union. In a few 

cases the poor law union extends over two rural districts. 

Their functions are confined to the administration of the 

poor law; vaccinations; registrations of births, marriages, 

and deaths ; medical relief, and boarding-out of children. 

<► 

GRANTS IN AID, 

Following the principles adopted in Great Britain, the 
Government of Northern Ireland makes substantial 
* grants in aid of expenditure on local government services, 
the most important being the grants made in compensa- 
tion for the loss of revenue to local authorities arising 
out of the de-rating scheme under which agricultural 
lands are exempt from all rates and industrial heredita- 
ments from three-fourth rates, and the grants for road 
purposes. 

Under the former head it is estimated that the total 
payments in respect of the year ended 31st of March, 
1930, will amount to £931,850, while in connection with 
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affording relief for the construction and maintenance of 
roads, the grants amount to £450,000 annually. 

The roads in Northern Ireland are classified on the same 
principle as in Great Britain, and the grants payable to 
the local authorities are based on prescribed percentages 
of the expenditure on each of the various classes of roads. 

In addition to the above fundamental grants and the 
grants for housing purposes already referred to, the 
Government of Northern Ireland also make substantial 
grants in relief of expenditure incurred by local author- 
ities on the treatment of tuberculosis and special 
diseases, on the Welfare of the Blind, Child Welfare, 
Maintenance ®f the Lunatic Poor, and in regafd to Poor 
Relief and Public Health Services generally. 

IMPORTANT LEGISLATION. 

The following is a brief summary of the more important 
legislation dealing with local government passed by the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland since its establishment 
to the end of the autumn session, 1930, classified accord- 
ing to the subject— ^ 

(!) Drainage. The machinery for dealing with the pro- 
blem of arterial and agricultural drainage was simplified 
by the Drainage Act, 1925, which established a Central 
Drainage Advisory Committee for the whole pro vince, # 
and conferred considerable powers in respect of drainage 
upon the county councils, to which the functions of a 
number of former drainage authorities were transferred. 
The Drainage Act, 1929, simplified the procedure in carry- 
ing out minor schemes. 

(2) Education. Educational reform was dealt with in 
a very comprehensive manner by the Education Act 
passed in 1923. The Act secures for every child in the 
Province efficient free elementary education, while 
giving every specially promising child opportunities for 
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secondary and higher education. Under the Act, tech- 
nical instruction is also broadened, and greater facilities 
are provided for such instructions. 

(3) Housing. The Housing Act , 1923, provided for 
a Government grant of £60 for each house erected by 
a local authority or private builder, which conforms 
with certain specified conditions. By later Acts the grant 
was increased to £ 80 , with an additional grant of £20, 
making a total lump sum grant of £100, in the event of 
the house being completed within six months from the 
date of commencement. In order to qualify for this sub- 
sidy houses had to be completed before 1st April, 1931. 
For houses completed between 1st April, ^931, and 31st 
March, 1932, a reduced subsidy of £50 only was payable. 
Under the Act of 1923, as amended, local authorities are 
also empowered to supplement the Government grants 
by lump sum grants not exceeding £40, or by loans free 
of interest, or by exemption from rates for specified 
periods. The Ministry of Home Affairs may refuse to 
pay a subsidy in the case of houses which are obviously 
designed with a view # to subsequent enlargement or 
amalgamation, or in the case of houses built at seaside 
resorts and not required and intended for continuous as 
distinct from occasional occupation. 

(4) Intoxicating Liquor Acts, 1923 and 1927. These 
*Acts make provision for the closing of certain premises 

for the sale of intoxicating liquor on Sundays and 
Christmas Days, and for the better regulation of clubs. 

(5) Jury Laws Amendment Act, 1926. This Act pro- 
vides a more equitable basis of service for jurors. 

(6) Elections. Several Acts dealing with Local Govern- 
ment Elections and Representation, etc., have been 
passed since the establishment of the Government of 
Northern Ireland. The Act passed in 1922 abolished the 
principle of Proportional Representation for Local 
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Government Elections. A further Act passed in 1923 
prescribed a mimumum valuation of £5 in the case of 
land or premises, other than dwelling-houses, as a con- 
dition precedent to the occupier or owner becoming 
eligible as a local government elector. The Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1928, assimilated the Parliamen- 
tary and Local Government Franchise of men and women, 
and introduced the principle of according to Limited Lia- 
bility Companies votes at Local Government Elections. 

(7) Motor Traffic. In 1926 an Act was passed which 
transformed the whole system in regard to motor traffic 
in Northern Ireland. The Act amended the Motor Car 
Act, 1903, and other analogous statutes in cartain res- 
pects, i.e. by abolishing the old 20 mile an hour speed 
limit, by requiring applicants for motor licences to make 
declarations of physical fitness; by imposing heavier 
penalties for the more serious offences of (a) dangerous 
driving and (b) drunkenness in charge of a car ; and by 
reducing the penalties for technical and minor offences. 
In addition, the Act established a central system and 
scheme of licensing and regulation of public service 
vehicles and their drivers and conductors. Under this 
Act, all operators of public service vehicles have to 
comply with certain conditions as to fares, routes and 
services, and have also to keep their vehicles in a proper # 
and fit state of repair. By a further Act passed in 1929, 
the principle of regulating public service vehicle traffic 
was extended as regards the prescription of routes, the 
arranging of time-tables and the fixing of fares. 

(8) Roads and Roads Development. The Local Govern- 
ment (Roads) Act, 1923, effected considerable changes in 
respect of the chargeability of expenses and maintenance, 
etc., of the important trunk roads in the counties. It 
extends the power to make road improvement advances, 
and removes the statutory limit upon road expenditure 
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in rural districts, and thus paves the way for a compre- 
hensive and uniform system of administration in con- 
nection with the upkeep of these roads. 

By a further Act passed in 1929 the principle of regu- 
lating public service vehicle traffic was extended as 
regards the prescription of routes, the arranging of 
time-tables, and the fixing of fares. For the purpose of 
fixing the fares to be paid by passengers and the rates 
to be charged for luggage and parcels provision was made 
for the setting up of a Fares and Rates Tribunal. The 
Motor Vehicles Road Traffic Act, 1930, prohibits the use 
of motor-cars unless there is in force in relation thereto 
a policy t)f insurance against third part^ risks. 

(9) National Health Insurance. The National Health 
Insurance Act, 1922, provided for the cost of medical 
certification in Northern Ireland during the period from 
1st April, 1922, to 31st December, 1923, and for recouping 
societies for the losses incurred by them in treating, 
under the arrears regulations, members with less than 
26 contributions to their credit as if they had, in fact, 
26 contributions. * 

This last named arrangement was renewed for two 
years by the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, which 
also made further provisions for defraying from insurance 
* funds the cost of medical certification from 1st January, 
1924, to 31st December, 1926. 

(13) Old Age Pensions, etc., Pensions. A contributory 
scheme of pensions has been established under the 
Widows', Orphans', and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
1 Act, 1925, for the provision of pensions for “ insured " 

persons over 65 years of age, and for the widows and 
orphans of "insured" persons. The scheme is similar 
to that in operation in Great Britain. 

The Old Age Pensions Act, 1925, provides for the pay- 
f ment of ordinary non-contributory old age pensions to 
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additional classes of persons over 70, by altering the 
“ means qualification ” in connection with such pensions. 

(10) Royal Ulster Constabulary. The Constabulary Act, 
1922, made provision for the establishment, management, 
and control of the Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

(11) Trade Boards. The Trade Boards Act, 1923 — 

to consolidate and amend the law relating to Trade 

Boards in Northern Ireland/’ — came into operation in 
November, 1923. The Act embodies such recommenda- 
tions of the Dufferin Advisory Committee on trade 
boards as required legislative action. Under the 
provisions of the Act the machinery necessary to secure 
a revision of p.tes has been speeded up. This amend- 
ment was introduced to meet one of the main objections 
raised before the Dufferin Committee to the statutory 
regulation of wages, namely, the delay necessary before 
revision of rates could be secured to meet changing 
conditions of trade. In addition to minor amendments 
designed to facilitate the working of the trade board 
system, it was also enacted, in the interest of economy 
in administration, that the number of appointed members 
on each board should be limited to one acting in the 
capacity of chairman. 

(12) Unemployment Insurance. In order to maintain 
the Unemployment Insurance scheme in Northern ^ 
Ireland on a basis similar to that of the British scheme, 
eight Acts amending the Unemployment Insurance Code 
were passed during the years 1922 to 1925. The more 
important provisions affected the constitution of grants 
of uncovenanted or extended benefit for further periods, 
the introduction of dependants’ benefit as a permanent 
feature of the scheme ; the abolition of the right to 

a refund of the balance of contributions at age 60 ; 
changes in the rate of benefit, contributions, and State 
grant; the modifications of the conditions for the 
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receipt of benefit ; and the extension of borrowing powers 
to meet the deficiency in the Unemployment Fund. 

(14) Rent Restrictions. Several Acts have been passed, 
the general effect of which has been that houses with 
valuations of between £52 and £78 became decontrolled 
on the 1st November, 1926; houses with valuations be- 
tween £26 and £52 became decontrolled on the 1st May, 

1928, while houses with valuations of £26 and under will 
not become decontrolled until 1933. 

(15) Derating. The Local Government (Rating and 
Finance) Act (Northern Ireland), 1929, and the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1928, provided for the total de- 
rating of r all agricultural land and agricultural build- 
ings in Northern Ireland as from the 1st April, 1929, 
and the partial derating of productive industry and of 
railway undertakings and docks as from the 1st October, 

1929, subject to provision being made for the benefit to 
railway and dock undertakings being passed on to in- 
dustry in the form of reduced charges. The loss of rates 
to local authorities is recouped in the case of urban 
authorities on the basis of certified returns of the actual 
loss and in the case of rural authorities by means of 
standard grants fixed for five years, and based on 
average expenditure in the past, supplemented by 

* additional grants to cover increasing expenditure. It is 
estimated that the scheme will involve Government con- 
tributions to the local authorities in respect of loss of 
rates of over £700,000 so that in effect in many of the 
rural areas of Northern Ireland the Government of 
Northern Ireland will be the largest ratepayer. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFORM. 

The Departmental Commission on Local Government 
Administration in Northern Ireland issued their report 
in October, 1927. Among the general recommendations 
are the following — 
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(1) Reorganization of poor relief services on a county 
basis under County Council control, with county area of 
charge. 

(2) Abolition of Unions and Boards of Guardians. 

(3) Establishment of County Committees to be called 
Public Assistance Committees. 

(4) Establishment of local Relief Committees. 

(5) Separation of medical relief from relief of destitution. 

(8) Abolition of workhouses. 

(7) Establishment of county homes for the reception 
of certain classes of the destitute poor, viz. : (a) aged and 
infirm, ( b ) unmarried mothers at certain times, (c) certain 
classes of feeble-minded persons not certifiably insane, 
and (d) able-Sodied persons. 

(8) All local health services, including external medical 
treatment (exclusive of the care of the insane), public 
health, and housing to be co-ordinated on a county basis. 

Irish Free State 

There are twenty-seven administrative counties and 
four county boroughs in the Irish Free State. The local 
authority for the administrative county is the County 
Council. The county boroughs are governed by muni- 
cipal corporations acting by elected councils. 

Elections are held according to the principle of pro- 
portional representation. The franchise extends prac- 
tically to all persons of either sex who are of full agd* 
and have during a qualifying period occupied as owners 
or tenants any land or premises in the area, except 
premises let as furnished lodgings. Any married woman 
of 30 years or over residing with her husband in premises 
in respect of which the husband is entitled to be registered 
as a local government elector is also qualified for the 
franchise. Women are eligible for election as members 
of all local government bodies in the same manner and 
on the same conditions as men. 
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The other administrative areas besides the county and 
county borough are the public assistance district, the 
county health district, the urban county district, and the 
town. 

Poor Law unions and rural districts have been abol- 
ished as administrative areas. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1923. 

The first local government measure of the Free State 
Government was the Local Government (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act, 1923. It reorganized the administration of 
poor relief, with the county as the unit of administration, 
and established county homes and hospitals. Under 
the new system the workhouses were abolished and 
institutions established in each county appropriate to 
local requirements. The main principle underlying the 
establishment of the new institutions is the provision 
of separate accommodation for the classes requiring 
special attention and the avoidance as far as possible 
of the herding of all classes together in one building. 
Hospitals have been established in buildings entirely 
distinct from those in which other classes of poor persons 
are relieved. The Act also removed the restrictions on 
outdoor relief imposed by the old Poor Law Acts, and 
enabled poor persons to be relieved either in or out of 
The county institutions as thought desirable. This 
provision removed a very objectionable feature of the old 
poor law system. Respectable poor persons can now 
be assisted from the public funds in their own homes. 

The Act of 1923 also gave the Minister of Local 
Government power to dissolve, after due inquiry, any 
local authority which did not properly discharge its 
duties or proved recalcitrant to lawful order, and to 
appoint paid Government Commissioners in its place. 
This provision has been widely adopted, the two most 
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notable examples being the dissolution of the County # 
Borough Councils of Dublin and Cork. Cork was admin- 
istered by a Commissioner from 1924 to 1929, and 
Dublin by three Commissioners from 1924 to 1930. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1925 . 

The Act of 1923 was followed by the more important 
Local Government Act, 1925. This Act abolished the 
rural district councils. Districts in each county were 
amalgamated to form a county health district, and the 
functions of the Council were transferred to County 
Boards of Health consisting of ten members elected by 
the County Councils from their members, but not under 
their control. % This Board became the sanitary author- 
ity for the entire county and provision was made for 
the appointment of a county Medical Officer of Health. 

The Act provided for payment of travelling expenses 
to members of local authorities. The Act continued and 
extended the powers of dissolving local authorities 
granted by the Act of 1923, and gave any council that 
chooses power to delegate its powers to a manager or 
commissioners. The County Council is now the authority 
for the construction and maintenance of roads, except 
the urban roads, but by arrangement with the urban 
councils in its area it may take over the urban roads. 

CITY MANAGERS. 

Since March, 1929, the administration of the City of 
Cork has been on a plan of government which places 
executive responsibility on a city manager working in 
conjunction with an elected council. Before its dissolu- 
tion in 1924 the Cork City Council consisted of fifty- 
six members, eight elected from each of seven wards. 

The Cork City Management Act, 1929, provided for an 
elected council of twenty-one, and abolished the 
wards, making the city one electoral area. Seven 
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^ members retire each year. A Lord Mayor is elected 
annually. The Council have full control of expenditure, 
and no money can be borrowed without their consent. 
By-laws require their approval. The City Manager 
exercises all powers other than those reserved to the 
Council. He controls all the officers, determines salaries 
and wages, purchases and pays for all the city’s require- 
ments, etc. The Act makes provision for the transfer 
of duties from the Manager to the Council or vice 
■versa. A resolution supported by two-thirds of the 
Council and approved by the Minister suffices to make 
such a transfer. 

The Local Government (Dublin) Act, 1930, organized 
the municipal government of Dublin on a plan simila r to 
that in operation in Cork. The Council is reduced in 
number from eighty to thirty-five, of whom five are 
elected by the commercial community. In Dubliq the 
offices of City Manager and Town Clerk are combined. 

The only other area in which there is a City Manager 
is the Borough of Dun Laoghaire, a new borough created 
in 1930 by the union of a number of urban districts on 
the south coast of Dublin Bay. Here as in Dublin the 
offices of City Manager and Town Clerk are combined. 
City Managers will in future be appointed by the local 
authority on the recommendation of the Local Appoint- 
ments Commissioners set up by the Local Authorities 
(Officers and Employees) Act, 1926. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES (COMBINED PURCHASING) 
ACT, 1925 . 

The Local Authorities (Combined Purchasing) Act, 1925, 
which makes provision for the purchase of commodities 
by local authorities from contractors appointed officially 
with a view to obtaining such commodities at the lowest 
possible price. 
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HOUSING ACTS. ^ 

The Housing (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1931, is 
a supplement to the Housing legislation of 1925-1930. 

In 1922, the Irish Free State Government provided 
for housing a free grant of a million pounds for municipal 
authorities who were called on to raise themselves 
£500,000 from loans and rates. In 1924, provision was 
made for grants to private persons, and in the same year 
equivalent grants were made to local authorities. In 
1925, new legislation enabled grants to be made to public 
utility societies and to local authorities holding powers 
under the Labourers Acts. In 1929, advances from the 
Local Loans Fund were authorized for housing purposes. 

The main obfect of the Act of 1931 is to provide assist- 
ance towards the erection of houses or flats for those 
living in slum dwellings. In addition to loan facilities, 
ther§ is a State subsidy payable over a number of years, 
towards repayment of principal and interest. The sub- 
sidy varies according to the type of houses built. Small 
grants to private persons building houses are continued 
provided the local authority pay an equivalent grant. 
Provision is made for the grant' of a lump sum towards 
the cost of acquisition and repair of tenement houses 
purchased by a local authority for transfer to a philan- 
thropic housing body. Where blocks of buildings have 
to be erected on cleared sites involving expenditure oil 
compensation, 40 per cent of the loan charges for fifteen 
years and 33-| per cent for a subsequent period of twenty- 
two years will be borne by the State. Under this scheme 
28 per cent of the total capital cost will be borne by the 
occupier, the balance being shared equally by the State 
and the local authority. Rural authorities erecting 
cottages can also obtain capital advances, and in these 
cases 20 per cent of the loan charges over a period of 
thirty-five years is defrayed by the State. 
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V LOCAL AUTHORITIES (OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES) ACT, 1926. 

The Local Authorities (Officers and Employees) Act, 
1926, established Local Appointments Commissioners. 
They are charged with the duty of selecting the persons 
to be appointed to situations in the employment of local 
authorities, and make other provisions for ensuring the 
appointment of suitable persons to such situations. The 
Commissioners are three in number, and are appointed 
by the Executive Council. The Act applies to the chief 
executive office under the local authority; to offices 
the qualification for which are wholly or in part pro- 
fessional or technical, and such other offices as may be 
declared to* be offices to which the Act applies. The 
Commissioners are empowered to prescribe generally 
with the consent of the appropriate Minister the qualifi- 
cations for all offices to which the Act applies, including 
qualifications as to age, character, education, trailing 
experience, and sex. 

Whenever possible such selections are to be made by 
competitive examinations. The Commissioners may 
dispense with the competitive examination with the 
concurrence of the appropriate Government Department 
in cases where the office cannot be satisfactorily filled 
by competitive examination. The Act also gives the local 
authorities, or the Minister for Local Government, powers 
to suspend, pending inquiry, any local official who is un- 
satisfactory, or misconducts himself. 

* n * he P eriod from the passing of the Act to the 
31st March, 1931, the Local Appointments Commission 
recommended 1 ,079persons to local authorities for appoint- 
ment. These recommendations related to Town Clerks 
ccountants, Medical Officers, Coroners, Veterinary 
Inspectors, Engineers, Surveyors, Nurses, Librarians 
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EDUCATION. > 

Elementary education is free, and is given in the 
National Schools, which are under local managers but 
subject to the control of the Department of Education. 
Salaries of teachers and grants for instruction are paid 
by the State. 

Secondary and Intermediate Schools are under private 
control. Many of these schools are conducted by 
Religious Orders. All schools that receive State grants 
are open to inspection by the Department of Education. 

The Vocational Education Act, 1930, remodelled the 
system of technical education, which had been in exist- 
ence since 189 ft 9. The Act is based mainly on tjie Report 
of the Commission on Technical Education, 1926-27. 

The local statutory committees (now called Vocational 
Education Committees) for administering technical edu- 
cation have been retained, and are required, in addition, 
to provide continuation education. Members of Voca- 
tional Education Committees are appointed by the local 
authorities. The term of office is three years. Rating 
authorities are required to provide funds within defined 
limits for the Committees and the State also contributes. 

GRANTS IN AID. 

The Central Government grants to the local bodies 
large sums in relief of local rates. The principal granl? 
is the Agricultural Grant, which is applied in relief of 
rates on agricultural land. This Grant has been in- 
creased twice since 1922 and now amounts to £1,948,022 
per annum. Grants are also payable in respect of 
salaries of medical officers, the cost of medical and surgical 
appliances, the maintenance of the insane poor. The 
proceeds of motor taxation are also made available for 
the construction of main roads. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


WAR CHARITIES AND PENSIONS 


THE WAR CHARITIES ACT, 1916. 

This Act was the immediate outcome of a Special 
Committee appointed in April, 1916 , by the Home 
Secretary, "to consider representations which have 
been made in regard to the promotion and management 
of charitable funds for objects connected with the war, 
and to advise whether any measures should be taken 
to secure,better control or supervision of, such funds in 
the public interest.” 

The Act provides that it is not lawful to make any 
appeal to the public for donations or subscriptions in 
money or kind to any war charity unless the c hari ty is 
registered under this Act. 


The Registration Authority — 


(?) In the City of London is the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commons of the- City of London assembled in 
Common Council ; 

[b) In a municipal borough or urban district is the 
Council of the borough or district ; 

" ( c ) Elsewhere it is the County Council ; 
and any such Council may act through’ a Committee 
which may comprise persons (including women) who 
are not members of the Council. 


Charities registered under the Act must be administered 
by a Committee or other body of not less than three 
persons; keep proper books of accounts, audited at 
such intervals as may be prescribed ; keep a separate 
account at such bank or banks as may be specified • 
furnish either to the Registration Authority or the Charity 
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Commissioners such particulars as may be required, 
and keep books of accounts open to inspection. 

The Charity Commissioners may make regulations 
respecting the above matters. 

The Blind Persons Act, 1920, extends compulsory 
registration to all charities for the blind which appeal to 
the public. 

The Charitable Trusts Act, 1925, makes the official 
trustees of charitable funds a body corporate with an 
official seal which must be officially and judicially 
noticed. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY WAR PENSIONS, ETC., 
ACTS. • 

The Naval and Military War Pensions, Etc., Act, 1915, 
has been amended by the Naval and Military War 
Pensions, Etc., Act, 1916 ; the Naval and Military War 
Pensions, Etc. (Transfer of Powers), Act, 1917; the 
Naval and Military War Pensions, Etc. (Administra- 
tive Expenses), Act, 1917, and the War Pensions Act, 
1921. 

The Objects of the Acts ale purposes relating to 
pensions and grants and allowances made in respect of 
the war to officers and men, their wives, widows, 
children, and other dependants, and the care of officers 
and men disabled. 

The Central Administration was transferred to the 
Ministry of Pensions as from 15th February, 1917, in 
accordance with the Ministry of Pensions Act, 1916. 

(1) The Constitution of Local War Pensions Committees 
is provided for under a scheme framed by the central 
authority under the War Pensions Act, 1921. The 
committee so established shall not exceed 25 members, 
appointed by the Minister of Pensions, and the scheme 
shall provide for the inclusion of representatives of — 
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{a) Disabled men who have been dis- 
charged during the war. 

(b) Women in receipt of pensions arising 
out of service during the war. 

(c) Such local authorities whose districts' 
are situated in the area. 


not less 
than one 
quarter 


{d) Employers and workmen in industry 
in equal numbers. 

(e) Voluntary associations engaged in 
the care of ex-service men and their families 


one-fifth 


in the area. J 

Not less than four members of the committee shall 
be women. 


( 2 ) Functions of Local War Pensions Committees, The 
functions of the committee as provided by the 1921 Act 
are — ~ 


( a ) To consider and make recommendations g.s to 
the administration of war pensions. 

(b) To receive reports from officers as to the state 
and progress of applications. 

(c) To hear and consider complaints by persons in 
receipt of pensions and to make representations to 
the Minister. 

(d) To inquire into any matter referred to them by 
the Minister. 

(e) To make arrangements for the distribution of 
supplementary grants. 

(/) To consider applications for grants from depart- 
ments, bodies or associations. 

(g) To perform duties in relation to children for 
whom the Minister is responsible. 

{h) To take steps to secure co-operation of voluntary 
workers. J 

W 7° P erform su °h other duties as the Minister 
may by regulation prescribe. 
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The system is a very complicated one, too detailed 
to be dealt with fully, but the following points may be 
useful as a general guide to the subject. 

( 3 ) Pensions for Men are granted as follows — 

(a) Disablement Pensions and Allowances or 
Gratuities to men who come within one of the following 
classes — 

( 1 ) Discharged as Medically Unfit for further 
service or while suffering impairment of health 
attributable to or aggravated by service during the 
Great War of 1914-18. 

(2) If, after demobilization or discharge, he is 
suffering from a disablement which is certified as 
attributable to or aggravated by his service. > 

(b) Alternative Pensions are provided to meet the 
case of a man whose pre-war earnings (with the addi- 
tion of 60 per cent) were higher than his pension and 
allowances together with the average earnings of 
which the man is still capable. If granted, it is in 
substitution for the Disablement Pension and allow- 
ances for wife and children. 

( 4 ) Pensions for Widows and* Dependants of Men. 

( a ) Widows 7 Flat-rate Pensions. Widows’ pen- 
sions are granted under three different conditions 
enumerated in the Articles of the Royal Warrant. 

(b) Widows’ Alternative Pensions. A Widow’s 
Alternative Pension is a pension based on her husband’s 
pre-war earnings, and where granted is in substitution 
for the pension and children’s allowance awarded 
under Article 11 of the Royal Warrant. 

(c) Pensions for Motherless and Illegitimate 
Children. A pension may be granted where any 
child of a man who died is or becomes motherless, 
or has been removed from the control of its 
mother. 
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(d) Separated Wives. A wife who was separated 
from her husband and would otherwise have been 
entitled to a pension as a widow may be granted a 
pension equal to the amount due to her under a 
separation order, or otherwise paid by her husband. 

(e) Unmarried Wives. Any woman who has lived 
as his wife with a man, who died in the circumstances 
similar to (b), may be granted a pension if she was 
wholly or substantially dependent on that man, and 
if she has been drawing or has been eligible for 
separation allowance as for a wife. 

(/) Parents. “ Parent ” includes a grand-parent, 
or othej person who has been in the place of a parent 
to the man, and has wholly or mainly supported him 
for not less than one year at some time before the 
commencement of the war. 

(g) Other Dependants. Pensions are granted to 
dependants other than parents and those mentioned 
above only where the dependant is wholly or 
partially incapable of self-support and is in pecuniary 
need. r 

Under the War Pensions Act, 1921, the Minister may, 
on the application of any person in receipt of a pension, 
commute any part of the pension by the payment of 
a capital sum. The War Pensions Act, 1921, limited 
"the time for making claims to pensions in respect of 
disablement to seven years after the date on which the 
claimant was discharged or the date fixed for the 
termination of the war, whichever date is the earlier. 

(5) Medical Services. 

(a) Organization. Medical Boards are of three 
kinds : (1) Medical Discharge Boards ; (2) Medical 
Resurvey Boards ; (3) Medical Appeal Boards. Local 
Committees may send men to the Assistant Director 
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of Medical Services who have the duty of examining 
and certifying men as to treatment, training, degree of 
disablement, extent of increase of disablement and 
physical condition. 

(&) Treatment. Treatment is available where a 
claim for pension has already been decided by the 
Ministry for a man suffering from a disablement 
attributable to or aggravated by service. 

(c) Training. Training is provided under normal 
conditions by the Ministry of Labour or the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

(6) Subsequent Appeals. 

(a) Claim^ are made in the first place undes Article 9 
of the Regulations to the Area Office. 

(b) Within twelve months appeal lies to the Pension 
Entitlement Appeal Tribunal where the decision is 
given against the claimant as not attributable to or not 
aggravated by military service or that the aggravation 
has passed away. (Min. Circ. 202, 201, 195.) 

(c) If under-assessed appeal lies to the Assessment 
Appeal Tribunal in all cases after the award of pension 
as well as within twelve months in all cases. 

(d) Where award has been “finalized” and not 
appealed against within twelve months, appeal lies to 
the Errors Board who put the claimant under observa- 
tion in an hospital and then claimant is re-boarded* 
and, if necessary, re-assessed. 

(7) Officers have now been taken over by the Minister 
of Pensions in accordance with the War Pensions Act, 
1921. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

SUGGESTIONS TO MEMBERS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

When first elected, a member of any Local Authority 
should make it his business to get to know the Standing 
. de I S governing the procedure. There should be Stand- 
ing Orders for all local authorities, and their adoption 
does much to improve the work of the authorities. * 

He should attend the Committee Meetings regularly 
or it is here that the principal business of the Local 
Authority .is transacted. Close attention to this will 
o en save unnecessary speeches and “questions in 
Council He should try to secure appointment upon 
Committees with whose work he is competent to advise 

+L k r St advanta ^ e - If he wa nts to get a vote 
rough Committee or Council he should say as little 
as posable, but say that little well and to the point. 
r 6D , a cou ncillor has a new proposition to bring 
forward, he should consult the official at the head of 
the department concerifed and obtain his views as to 
J ^ allt y of the matter proposed to be 
offiriS nT rd m CounciUors will then find that the 

£nl thri ^ S - + t0 Put them on the ri ^t lines for 

stating their propositions and will guard them against 
errors in procedure, etc. against 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

A Finance Committee should be appointed for all 

, h Tt ; sh ^ «h“ 

, d ^ the Committee is not too large) one 
o her member of each Committee, together wfth ffie 

“prSnTed ‘ ' S’""? “ d the ted i 

represented on the Council. All financial matters 
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should stand referred to the Finance Committee before * 
coming before the Council, and the Finance Committee 
should submit their observations upon such proposals. 

The Chairman of such Committee should be a councillor 
well versed in finance, elected irrespective of party. 

ESTIMATES. 

Estimates should be prepared for either six months 
or twelve months. Statements of the income and 
expenditure (or receipts and payments) against such 
estimates should be submitted periodically (e.g. quarterly) 
based upon the balanced books of accounts. The esti- 
mates should be so arranged that there are sufficient sums 
in hand to carry on until the dem ands of the new precept 
are met, or the proceeds of the new rate begin to flow in. 
Overdrafts and borrowing from loans authorized for 
other* purposes should be avoided. 

BANK ACCOUNTS. 

Separate Bank Accounts are desirable in certain cases, 
e.g. Allotments or Adoptive Acts, in the case of a Parish 
Council; Housing or Private Street Works in the case 
of a District Council. Standing Orders should provide 
that all the bank pass books, together with the treasurer's 
or accountant's reconciliation statements of all accounts, 
should be laid on the table at all meetings of the Council 
or Finance Committee. 

If separate Bank Accounts are not kept the analysis 
of the various funds should be done at regular intervals 
and submitted, with the Pass Books, to the Council or 
Finance Committee. 

CONTROL OF ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE. 

The same official should not be responsible for receiving 
and accounting for money, or for certifying and paying 
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' accounts. Even in the smallest authorities this can 
invariably be avoided. For example, in the Chief 
Financial Officer s Department the receipts should be 
entered up by a different official from the one who 
actually receives the money over the counter. With 
regard to expenditure, the ledger clerks, time-keepers, 
and store-keepers should not be under the control of the 
engineer or surveyor who is directing the carrying out of 
the work. In like manner, the wages should not be 
paid by the timekeeper but by an official of the Trea- 
surer’s or Accountant’s Department, from records pre- 
pared by another official and certified by the principal 
official in charge of the work. The submission to the 
Finance Committee of all officers’ petty*cash accounts 
with the necessary vouchers would prevent many minor 
irregularities. 

STOCK ACCOUNTS. 

Stock Accounts should be kept of all materials. It is 
often forgotten that stocks of materials constitute a 
very important part of the assets of local authorities. 

A store-keeper will, in many cases, save the amount of 
ms salary by economy in control of stores. He should 
be responsible to the Chief Financial Officer and not to 
the official who uses the material, e.g. the engineer or sur- 
veyor. In the case of materials delivered by contractors 
direct to work in progress, a depot should be created 
““? r a , st or e -keeper, who, upon the completion of the 
work, should arrange for the delivery of the surplus 
material to the nearest store-yard or the next depot. 

WORKS DEPARTMENTS. 

JJ 0 ? 8 Departments ma y be developed to great 

ThI in krge and mowing districts. 

The character of these departments will depend upon 
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the state of development of the local area and the 
amount of its trading activities. Generally speaking, 
every authority should remove its own refuse, provide 
its own sewage disposal works and water undertakings. 
The maintenance of a works department for the repair 
of carriageways and footways, while usually more 
expensive than by private contract, has much to com- 
mend it. A system of Return Sheets of work done will 
constitute a rough but very efficient method of control- 
ling the administration of a works department. Costing 
accounts should be in operation in all large authorities. 

OFFICIALS. 

The best o&cials are those with a liberal education, 
administrative experience, and a good civic spirit. 
While policy is a matter for the Council and administra- 
tion *for the officials, it is desirable to give careful 
consideration to the advice of experienced officials. The 
shortcomings of chief officials should be as readily checked 
as those of a subordinate. An inefficient head can do far 
more damage than an inefficient subordinate. Officials 
should not show a preference for any political party. 

Officials should be encouraged to make themselves 
more efficient by studying for and passing the various 
professional examinations. An addition to the salary 
for such qualification will prove a great incentive ta 
the study. At the present time there are available 
the examinations of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants, and the Society of Accountants and 
Auditors, for finance officers ; the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Rating and Valuation Officers for those who are 
engaged in that branch of the profession ; the Poor 
Law Examinations Board for officials in the Public 
Assistance Service. For the general official, there are 
also the examinations of the National Association of 
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« Local Government Officers, and, in a limited degree 
'hose of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. There 
are m addition, diploma courses of the London School 
of Economics, and the Schools of Social Study attached 
to the Universities. The University of London and 
certain provincial Universities have established degrees 
and/or diplomas in Public Administration. 

Appointments by open competition, especially among 
members of the junior staffs, should be developed § 
T^s wiU .prevent much “log rolling,” and tend to 
efficiency m administration. Promotion in the service 
might be made to depend upon the holding of the 

SerfS / T ° r ° ther ° f the institut i°ns previously 
referred to. Permanency of appointment should be 

made upon efficiency of service rather than seniority. 

INSPECTIONS. 

.J?? Cent ^ aI Departments appoint inspectors" for 
tain specified duties as described in Chapter III It 
has been suggested that it would be a good thing if 
there were inspectors of local authorities possessing 

TMswoSS 6Xamine th ' e g6neraI P rocedure of the work! 
This would prevent irregularities, especially in the case 
of our smaller local authorities. 7 in me case 

general. 

A councillor should make himself familiar with all 
new legislation affecting local authorities. He should 

efthf T rt Up ° n a11 nSW Acts of Parliament which 

will result ffi fh° r afkct his Authority. This 

result in the staff becoming familiar with such lems 

h ""se iS o7f “ T “T* A «fere,i iSX 

for the ratepayers 015 “ 4 “ " * 

He should specialize in one direction, besides keeping 
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in touch with the general work of the Local Authority. 
For example, it would be advantageous to the com- 
munity as well as to the Authority if, being interested in 
social administration, he confined himself to Education, 
Child Welfare, etc. He should find out what his Authority 
has done in the particular work, and avail himself of the 
assistance of the officials concerned. 

It is advisable for a member to report at frequent 
and regular intervals to the electors, and familiarize 
them with the work of the Local Authority, Where 
possible, parties of electors should visit the undertakings. 
These are the property of the electors, and the more 
they see of 4hem the more they will appreciate the 
services which the councillor is discharging. It is far 
wiser to do this than to invite other persons less 
interested. 

A ^councillor should cultivate friendly relations with 
members subscribing to opposite schools of political 
thought. He can do this without minimizing his differ- 
ences in politics. It is frequently found that there is full 
agreement in local affairs, and* besides adding to the 
sociability of life it will be possible to learn much from 
political opponents. Members of Education Committees 
should try to arrange meetings of representatives from 
school. These men will often help to visualize facts 
which appear vague on paper. 

The discharge of Local Government duties makes 
very heavy calls upon the time of members of local 
authorities. Many members remain active but silent 
servants of the community. To those who may consider 
that their duties are unrecognized there remains the 
satisfaction that they have contributed by their service 
to the uplifting of the community and in so doing have 
improved within their area the standard of Citizenship. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

The Social Service movement of modern times is not 
confined to any one class, nor is it the monopoly of the 
few, neither is it the preserve of a particular section 
ot people. It has arisen out of a deep discontent with 
the incidents of the social organism, and among its 
Raders have been some of the greatest minds of our 
times, it is not a movement concerned alone with 
material things— housing, drains, gas, water, clinics, and 
welfare centres, etc., but is the expression of the desire 
foi social justice, for freedom and beauty, and for the 
better apportionment of ah those things that make for a 
good life. Social Service is not a particular set of 

acwT S t+ 11 1UC + u attitude of mind to all human 

, ' 1S t^ e demand that their existence, as 
mif be / s , of + society * an d as members of a particular 
part of that society, makes on all men and women. 

citv^mr 0f citizenshi P not only to the 
1 • n the State < but to the world. Charity in its 

oSffif Uman i 0mi iS the ex P ressi °n of the love for 
and 15 at the root of aU ^tal social work. 

past m0 ^ seIf - conscious than it was in the 

past, and the social conscience is at work among men 

^ ° f ^ <*“?«■ n* Settlement « 

was an early expression of this, and the increased 
earclungs of heart m the Churches as to the relationship 

Christianity and harness, and 
the difficulty of reconciling the two, are becoming more 
nd mote evtdent. The demand of the social S 

”7 atti, ° de t0 50ciaI P robIe ”“ "»« 

than for specific reform m any particular department of 
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life. As has been seen, during the nineteenth century 
a great advance was made in the science of preventive 
medicine. Instead of being concerned almost entirely 
with healing disease after it had arisen, medical science 
turned to the improvement of the environment, and the 
prevention of disease. So also in the realm of social 
reform, the effort is now being directed chiefly towards 
the removal of the cause of the evil rather than the 
healing of the disease. 

The ideal of life should be to make service rather than 
success the first aim. Service entails sacrifice. Many 
of our citizens are willing to give of their best, and the 
following brief summary is intended to direct them to 
the attainment of their object. The rise of democracy 
has changed the outlook of the social worker : formerly 
social work was done for the working classes, now it is 
being; done in co-operation with them. 

ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL WORK. 

The National Council on Social Service, formed in 
July, 1915, has for its object the development and 
co-ordination of Social Service. The Secretary is 
Captain L. F. Ellis, D.S.O., M.C., 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.l. The intention is to organize voluntary 
social work throughout the country so as to secure 
complete co-ordination, and with that object to form — ~ 

Local Representative Councils coinciding generally 
with Local Government areas, to co-ordinate voluntary 
and official social work, to promote such new efforts as 
may seem advisable, and to promote the training of 
social workers as recommended by the Joint University 
Committee on Social Service. 

A Board of Education Juvenile Organizations 
Committee has been established to assist work among 
juveniles by Local Representative Committees. The 
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Organizing Secretary is Mr. P. Wilson, Board of Educa- 
tion, Whitehall, London, S.W.l. 

Social Service is an attractive form of citizenship, 
for in it is particularly emphasized the position of men 
and women as citizens. The extension of Local and 
Central Government into many new spheres of 
activity, particularly public health and education, and 
the increased efficiency of municipal administration in 
general, have narrowed some spheres of unorganized 
voluntary effort and co-ordinated others, thus forming 
a framework within which voluntary action may operate. 
Increased education among the general public, and a 
better appreciation of the causes of distress, have reduced 
indiscriminate alms-giving and turned the attention of 
the charitable to the results of their actions. Besides 
the organization of voluntary social work by various 
societies, there has grown up during the past* half- 
century a municipal system that touches a large part 
of the field of social service. It may be said that the 
local governing authorities are to-day the principal 
instruments for the organization of social work. As the 
local authority has now become the chief agency for 
the organization of social work, the voluntary worker 
is continually being brought into contact with its various 
^activities, even where he is not actually working in close 
^co-operation. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 

In compiling the following list of positions which give 
opportunities for social service in the sphere of Local 
Government, it has been presumed that the worker does 
not desire to seek the suffrages of the electors. 

he reader is directed to the preceding chapters for 
any details which may be required in respect to the 
subject m which he is particularly interested. 
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Parish Council. The Chairman may be elected from 
outside the membership of the Council, as stated in 
Chapter VI. 

District Council. The Chairman of the Rural or 
Urban District Council may be elected from outside the 
Council, as described in Chapter VII. 

The justice of the Peace is appointed by the Crown, 
and the office is one which affords ample opportunity for 
social service, as indicated in Chapter IX. 

In the administration of Public Health, the member- 
ship of Maternity and Child Welfare Committee is open 
to others besides councillors (at least two of whom must 
be women), as explained in Chapter XI. 

With regard to Housing, a demand for an Improve- 
ment or Reconstruction Scheme may be made by six 
ratepayers. A report on any house may be made by 
four or more householders as a result of which the local 
authority must require a report from the Medical Officer 
of Health. Membership of the Housing Committee is 
now open to other persons besides councillors as 
described in Chapter XII. 

In dealing with Town Planning Schemes, anyone may 
make representation for a scheme in accordance with 
the procedure described in Chapter XVIII. 

The Adoptive Acts afford opportunity for initiative 
either by individuals or by an association of individuals.- 
Thus, with regard to the Baths and Wash-houses Acts 
and Public Libraries Acts, ten electors may requisition 
the local authority to take action, while in connection 
with the Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, any 
six Parliamentary electors or ratepayers may make 
representations, as described in Chapter XIII. 

During the war many public-spirited citizens acted 
as Special Constables, and such may be appointed in 
emergencies at any time, as shown in Chapter XV. 
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% The Education Committee includes about one-third 
persons who are co-opted by the Council, while Managers 
and Correspondents of Elementary Schools are also 
appointed from the general body of citizens, as well as 
helpers in Play Centres. The Choice of Employment 
Act . provides for the co-optation of membership of 
Advisory and After-Care Committees, as described in 
Chapter XX. 

The Children Act, 1908, provides for Voluntary Infant 
Life Protection Visitors and for Visitors to institutions 
for reception of poor children and young persons, and for 
the appointment of Managers of Reformatory and 
Industrial^ and Truant Schools. Probation officers for 
juvenile offenders may also be voluntary as described 
in Chapter XXI. 

In the case of Mental Treatment, membership of the 
Committee for the Care of the Mentally Defective and 
Voluntary Associations for Mental Welfare is open to 
non-councillors, as shown in Chapter XXIII. 

The Old Age Pensions Act enables membership of 
Local Pension Committee to be available to others 
besides, councillors, as "described in the author's Social 
Administration. 

While the Employment Exchanges are administered 
by officials of the Ministry of Labour, the work of the 
•officials is assisted by various Committees. Thus, 
membership of Local Employment Committees, Juvenile 
Employment Committees, and After-Care Committees 
as weh as Assessors of Courts of Referees is open to men 
and women who are interested in social questions, as 
described in Social Administration and Chapter XXIV. 

The work of the Trade Boards is rather outside 
the scope of local authorities. It affords, however, 
opportunities for both employers and workpeople who 
are interested in the improvement of their trade to 
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undertake service upon the various Committees of the 
Trade Board, as shown in Social Administration . 

The majority of the members of National Health 
Insurance Committees are elected from outside the 
appointing Council, as explained in Social Administration. 

The Unemployment Insurance Acts provide for Local 
Employment Committees and Juvenile Employment 
Committees as well as for panels of membership of the 
Court of Referees, as described in Social Administration. 

The work of the War Charities Committee and the 
Local Pensions Committee has been described in 
Chapter XXXIII. 

In addition to all the above, there are many other 
opportunities "for Personal Service. In particular there 
are spheres of activity in addition to those mentioned 
above whereby the citizens may render service as 
members of Guild of Help, Council of Voluntary Aid, 
Personal Service Committee, visitors to and lecturers in 
H.M. prisons, settlements, etc. 
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APPENDIX IV 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
CLASSES AND NUMBERS 

The following figures are revised to October, 1931 — 

County Councils ... . . . . 61 

Councils of County Boroughs . ... S 3 

Metropolitan Borough Councils (including City of London) 29 
Town Councils ..... ... 236 

Urban District Councils . . . .#•. t 73$ 

Rural District Councils ... . 335 

Port Sanitary Authorities . . . . . .61 

Joint Hospital Boards ... ... 87 

Joint Sewerage Boards . . . . ' 30 

Joint Water Boards . . . . . , # 19 

Education Authorities . . . . . . .314 

Public Assistance Authorities ..... 145 

Burial Authorities . * . . . . . \ 337 

Parish Councils ..... ... 7 200 

Assessment Committees . 334 

Pension Committees and Sub-Committees . . .1 394 
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APPENDIX ¥ 

THE RATING RELIEF FORMULA 

Questions having arisen as to the precise form of the 
algebraic formula — of which paragraph 23 of the White 
Paper, “ Proposals for the Reform in Local Government and 
in the Financial Relations between the Exchequer and the 
Local Authorities ” (Cmd. 3134) is a summary — the Minister 
of Health has given the following information in the course 
of a reply to an inquiry by Miss Susan Lawrence. 

The formula is as follows — 

Let p = the population of a county in the standard year 
as estimated b^- the Registrar-General. 

Let c = 50, or the number of children under five years 
of age per 1,000 of the population, whichever is the greater. 

Let a = 10, or the rateable value in £ per head of the 
population according to the valuation list in force on 1st 
October, 1929, whichever is the less. 

Let u = 1*5, or the percentage of unemployed men calcu- 
lated as explained in Cmd. 3134, whichever is the greater. 

Let m = the number of persons per mile of public road. 

Then (1) if m is greater than or e^qual to 100, the weighted 
population is 


P 

(2) 

P 


) (. + “-^- 5 + 5 °' 


/ c - 50 10 - a 

\ 1 + 50 + “ 10 / V 1 10 

if m is less than 100 the weighted population is 


f ^ c- 50 10 

V 1 + ”5^ + 


10 


1 + 


10 


1-5 , 200 - tn\ 

+ 200 J 


In the case of London and the county boroughs, the last 
term in the second bracket is always taken as zero, as there 
is no weighting for low density of population in those cases. 
The following example illustrates the working of the 
formula. The figures are those for the Administrative 
County of Durham (vide page 32 of Cmd. 3134) — 
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Example. Elements of the Formula 


(a) Number of children under five years of age per 1,000 

of the population . . . . . . 113 

( b ) Estimated rateable value per head of population when 

derating is in operation . . . . £2*95 

( c ) Percentage of population represented by number of 

unemployed insured men (estimated average of 

three years) ....... 5*2 

(d) Estimated population per mile of public roads . . 444 

(e) Estimated population (in 1926) .... 996,700 

Calculation of Weighted Population 

(i) Estimated actual population .... 996,700 

(ii) Increase for children of 126 per cent (113 exceeds 

50 by 63, which is 126 per cent of 50) . . 1,225,842 

(iii) Increase for low rateable value of 70-5 per cent 

(£2-95 is £ 7-05 below £10, and 7-05 is 70-5 per 

cent of 10) 702,674 


* e 2,955,216 

The increased population of 2,955,216 is further r 
weighted by — 

(iv) a percentage of 37 for unemployment (5*2 exceeds 

1*5 by 3*7, and ten times 3*7 is 37) . . 1,093,430 

(v) a percentage of 11*3 for low density of population 

(444 exceeds 100); the percentage increase is * 

50 

therefore tjt X 100, i.e. 11*3 . . . 333,939 


Total weighted population . 4,3S2,585 

A grant of 31*35 pence per head of a total weighted 
population of 4,382,585 is equivalent to a grant of 137*8 
pence per head of an actual population of 996,700. 

(Note. This formula will now require amendment for 
the added “ weighting ” which is to be given in respect of 
TO per cent of unemployed insured women.) 
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Robinson, G. E. Public Authorities and Legal Liability. 

University of London Press (1925). 21s. net. 

This book deals with the legal liability of public authorities 
and local administrative bodies. It explains the immunity of 
Crown servants and examines the status of servants of the 
Crown and other public authorities. 

Robson, W. A. The Development of Local Government. 

Allen and Unwin (1931). 12s. 6d. net. 

A discussion of the municipal structure, the functions of 
local authorities, public health administration, and many other 
matters of prime importance. 

Royal Commission on Local Government. 

First Report (Cmd. 2506, 1925). H.M. Stationery Office. 
9s. net,. Also Second Report (1928) and Third and Final 
Report (1929), 

Contains the conclusions and recommendations of the 
Commission on the subject of the constitution and extension 
of County Boroughs, and a number of introductory chapters 
describing in outline the existing system of Local Government 
in England and Wales. 

Minutes of Evidence , in Seven Parts. H.M. Stationery 
Office. Parts I, II, III, 7s. 6d. net each ; Part IV, 9s. net; 
Parts V, VI, VII, 6s. net each. 

Second Report, 1928 (Cmd. 3213), Is. 6d. Third Report , 1929 

(Cmd. 3436), 3s. * 

Samuels, H. The County Councillor. 

Labour Publishing Co., Ltd. (1925). 2s. 6d. 

Gives the powers and duties of county councils, rural 
district councils, parish councils, and boards of guardians. 

Simon, E. D. A City Council from Within . * 

Longmans (1926). 7s. 6d. net. 

An account of the administration of the City of Manchester 
by a former Lord Mayor* 

Smith, H. E. Municipal and Local Government Law. 

Pitman (1928). Second Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 

An introduction to the larger works on the subject of the 
law of municipal corporations. 

Spencer, F. H. Municipal Origins. 

Constable (1911). 10s. 6d. net. 

An account of English Private Bill legislation relating to 
Local Government (1740-1835) with a Chapter on Private Bill 
Procedure. 
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Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. English Local Government, from 
the Revolution to the Municipal Corporations Act. 

Longmans. 

The Parish and the County (1906). 16s. net. 

The Manor and the Borough (1924). 2 vols. 25s. net. 

The Story of the King's Highway (1920). 12s. 6d. net. 

Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes (1922). 25s. net. 

A monumental work, combining historical and analytical 
methods, and giving vivid descriptions of the local institutions 
at work. In great detail and packed with quotations and 
references. Exceptionally well-indexed (Subjects, Persons, and 
Places). List oi Statutes. Bibliography. 

Wright, Sir Robert S., and The Rt. Hon. Henry Hobhouse. 
Local Government and Local Taxation in England and Wales . 
(Sixth Edition.) Sweet and Maxwell (1929). 12s. 6d. net. 

This is a revised edition of a work which gives a concise, 
lucid, and accurate account of our system of Local Government 
and taxation, fortified by numerous references teethe statute law. 

CENTRAL AUTHORITIES. 

Annual Reports of the Ministry of Health and other 
Departments of State are issued by H.M. Stationery Office. 

Anson, Sir W. R. Law and Custom of the Constitution. r 

Oxford University Press. 3 vols. Vol. I Parliament (Fifth 
Edition (1922), 18s. net. Vol. II, The Crown, Part I (1907), 
O.P. Part II (1908), 10s. 6d. net. 

The standard work on the subject. Goes into considerable 
detail and is most reliable. 

Brown, W. Jethro. The Underlying Principles of Modern 
Legislation. 

Murray (1920). 10s. 6d. net. 

The purpose of this book is to state the *' scientific ” prin- 
ciples that underlie the course of legislation. Illustrations are 

m drawn from many sources, special reference being made to 
British politics. 

Chalmers, D., and Asquith, Cyril. Outlines of Constitutional 
Law. 

Sweet Sc Maxwell. Fourth Edition (1930). 15s. net. 

This deals with the Subject, the Crown, Judicature, 
Parliament, Local Administration, and the Constitutions of 
the Overseas Dominions. 

Clarke, J. J. Outlines of Central Government, including the 
Judicial System of England. Fifth Edition. 

Pitman (1931). 5s. net. 

A companion volume to Outlines of Local Government. 
Ail the various State Departments are dealt with and 
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notes are given on a variety of matters connected with the 
Government of the country. Bibliography. 

Fraser, Sir Hugh. Representation of the People Acts , 1918-21. 

Sweet Sc Maxwell (1922). Second Edition. £ 2 2s. net. 

With explanatory notes, rules, orders, etc. 

Dicey, A. V. Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitu- 
tion. Macmillan (1915). 12s. 6d. net. 

A lucid and informative treatment of the Sovereignty of 
Parliament, the Rule of Law, and the Conventions of the 
Constitution. 

Jarvis on Coroners. Seventh Edition, by F. D. Thomas. 

Sweet Sc Maxwell (1927). 2 Is. net. 

Contains the Coroners Acts and the Births and Deaths 
Registration Act, 1916. Appendices of forms and of statutory 
rules and orders. 

Laski, H. J. A Grammar of Politics. 

George Allen Sc Unwin (1930). Second Edition (Fourth 
Impression). 18s. net. 

A comprehensive survey of the science of goveihment. 

Lowell, "A. Lawrence. The Government of England. 

Macmillan (1917). 2 vols., 24s. net. 

A most readable and valuable study of English government 
of to-day by the President of Harvard University. Covers 
Contra! Government, Party System, Local Government, 
Education, Church, Law Courts, etc. 

Marriott, J. A. R. English Political Institutions. 

Oxford University Press. Third Edition (1925). 5s. net. 

An introduction to study of English politics, dealing with 
actual working of present-day English constitution, with 
constant reference to past history. Bibliography. 

Marriott, J. A. R. Mechamsm of the Modern State. 

Oxford University Press (1927). 2 vols., 42s. net. 

Mustoe, N. E. Law and Organization of the British Civil Service. 

Pitman (1932). 7s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive account of the organization of the Civil 
Service, with a consideration of the law relating thereto. * 

Newsholme, Sir A. The Ministry of Health. 

Putnams (1925). 5s. net. 

One of the volumes in the Whitehall Series. 

Parker, F. R. (The Late). The Powers, Duties, and Liabilities 
o] an Election Agent and oj a Returning Officer. 

Knight (1931). 63s. net. 

Fourth Edition, edited by Oscar F. Dowson. 

A work of value for the official and election agent. 

Report of the Machinery of Government Committee of 
the Ministry of Reconstruction. 

H.M. Stationery Office. (Cd. 9230 ; 1918.) 3d. 
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Sxdgwick, Henry. The Elements of Politics. 

Macmillan (1919). 18s. net. 

A valuable and comprehensive exposition of the subject. 
Heals with general principles of legislation and methods and* 
instruments of government. Includes a chapter on local and 
sectional government. 

**“*■&?• Warner. The Representation of the People Act, 1918 
to 1928. Knight (1929). 25s. net. 

A complete, concise, and comprehensive treatise on the 
Act, written from the standpoint of practical utility. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, Etc. 

Bannington B. G. English Public Health Administration 
King (1929). Second Edition. 15s. 

Contains a vast amount of technical information, easy of 
reference, well arranged, sound, and reliable in character and 
essentially practical in value. 

Glkn's Law of Public Health and Local Government. 

Sweet 8t Maxwell (1922-1925). £5 5s. « 

™°. st comprehensive work on the subject. Fourteenth 
edition is issued in five volumes. “ 

Hope, E. W. Health at the Gateway. 

Cambridge University Press (1931). 1 5s. net. 
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Porter, C. Sanitary Law. Longmans (1920). 6s. 6d. net. 

In Question and Answer. For the Use of Students of 
Public Health. 

Public Health Statutes : Knight’s 1875-1930. 

Knight (1930). 27s. 6d. net. 

Includes the text of the statutes and contains a complete 
index to all the statutes contained in the book. 

Simon, E. D„ and Marion Fitzgerald. The Smokeless City. 

Longmans (1925). Is. 6d. 

Simon, Sir John. English Sanitary Institutions . 

Murray (1897). 21s. net. 

Reviewed in their Course of Development and in some of 
their Political and Social Relations. 

Thomson, H. H. Tuberculosis and Public Health. 

Longmans (1920). 5s. net. 

HOUSING. 

Allan, Charles. Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 1890-1909. 

Shaw & Sc$is (1916). 15s. net. * 

A very useful work for the practitioner and the student. 

Barnes, H. The Slum : Its Story and Solution. 

King (1931). 18s. net. 

Borregaard, R. Compulsory Taking of Land. 

Wilson (1930). Third Edition. 

Treats of the law as affecting public companies and local 
authorities. 

Clarke, J. J. The Housing Problem; Its History, Growth , 
Legislation, and Procedure. 

Pitman (1920). 21s. net. 

Includes the Housing and Town Planning Act, 1919, and 
Acquisition of Land Act, 1919, together with the Regulations, 
Circulars and Forms issued by the Ministry of Health. 
Bibliography. 

Clarke, J. J. Some Factors Relating to the Re-housing of 
Slum Dwellers. 

University Press of Liverpool (1923). 2s. net. _ # 

A paper read before the Economics and Statistics Section 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Liverpool, 1923. 

Clarke, J. J. Housing in Relation to Public Health and Social 
Welfare . University Press of Liverpool (1926). ls.net. 

Being the Third Kibble Memorial Lecture on Housing. 
Contains Charts, Diagrams and Statistics. 

Clarke, J. J. Outlines of Housing and Planning. 

Pitman (1932). 

Contains the substance of lectures on Public Health, High- 
ways, Streets and Bridges, Housing, Town Planning, and 
Acquisition of Land. Bibliography. 
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Cooper, T. M., and Whyte, W. E. Law of Housing and Town 
Planning in Scotland. 

W. Hodge & Co., Ltd. (1920). 42s. net. 

Henderson, A., and Maddock, L. The Housing Acts , 1925-1931 . 

Eyre & Spottiswoode (1931). Second Edition. 27s. 6d. 

With a Foreword by the Right Hon. Arthur Greenwood, 
Minister of Heaith. 

Hill, H. A. The Complete Law of Housing. 

Butterworth (1931). 25s. net. 

The work contains the Housing Act, 1930, and the unrepealed 
sections of the Housing Acts previously enacted, together with 
an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and an Appendix with 
the material Statutory Rules and Orders. 

Nettlepord, J. S. Practical Housing. 

Garden Citv Press (1910). Is. ^ 

A thoroughly practical handbook on Housing and Town 
Planning. Weil illustrated by photographs, diagrams, and plans. 

Reiss, R. The Home I Want. * 

Hodder & Stoughton (1918). O.P. 

A very readable and interesting work with valuable appen- 
dices dealing with the various Departmental Committees 
whh h have reported. 

Reiss, R. L. The New Housing Handbook. * 

King (1924). 4s. 6d. 

Presents the main facts with regard to housing, including 
the Wheatley Act. 

National Housing and Town Planning Manual (1924). £2 2s. 

An encyclopaedic history of the housing movement from 
prehistoric times to the jfresent day, including all the Acts 
up to 1923, outlining the housing progress between the out- 
break of war, 1914, and July, 1923, and tracing the growth 
of the present national housing policy. 

Guide to the Administration of the Housing Act , 1924. 8s. 6d. 

r (First Supplement to the National Housing Manual.) 

The Administration of the Consolidated Housing Act , 1925, and 
the Consolidated Town Planning Act, 1925. 5s. net. 

(Second Supplement to the National Housing Manual.) 

(Supplement to The Case for Town Planning.) 

Thompson, W. Handbook to Housing and Town Planning Act. 

King. O.P. 

A valuable handbook by an acknowledged authority. 

Whyte, W. E. Digest of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Housing in Scotland. 

William Hodge & Co., Ltd. (1918). 2s. 6d. net. 

A concise and interesting summary of the Report ; 
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brings together in a concise form, under suitable headings, 
the more important views and proposals of the Report. 

Williams, E. E. G. An Explanation of the Housing ( Financial 
Provisions) Act , 1924. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd. 6d. net. 

Wood, Sir K. The Law and Practice with Regard to Housing 
in England and Wales. 

Oxford University Press (1921). 42s. net. 

A summary of all legislation dealing with unhealthy areas 
and dwelling houses, housing of the working classes, and 
town planning, with the texts of the various Acts and all the 
Rules and Orders of the Ministry of Health. 

adoptive acts. 

Hewitt, A. R. The Law Relating to Public Libraries. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode (1931). 10s. 6d. 

The Author is Assistant Librarian to the Honourable Society 
of the Middle Temple. 

Spencer, A. J. 3 The Small Holdings and Allotments Acts, 1908- 
1926. 

Stevens. Third Edition (1927). 12s.6d.net. 

The consolidating Act, 1908, together with the Acts to 
1926, are included. There are also the Allotments Acts of 
192‘1 and 1925. Table of Cases. 


MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

Avebury, Lord. On Municipal and National Trading. 

Macmillan (1907). O.P. 

An able exposition of the case against municipal trading. 

Darwin, Leonard. Municipal Ownership. 

Murray (1908). 2s. 6d. net. 

Four lectures delivered at Harvard University, leading to 
the conclusion that each case of municipal ownership must be 
judged on its merits. 

Knoop, D. Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading. ' 

Macmillan (1912). 10s. net. 

A thorough investigation of municipal trading, particularly 
in Great Britain and Germany. Author concludes that 
municipal trading in itself is undesirable, but that the 
municipalization of certain industries may be justified. 

Porter, Robert P. The Dangers of Municipal Trading. 

Routledge (1907). O.P. 

A vigorous indictment of municipal trading as lowering the 
standard of municipal government. Full of facts and arguments. 

Shaw, G. Bernard. The Commonsense of Municipal Trading . 

Fifield (1912). 6d. net. 

A very clear presentation of the case for municipal enterprise. 
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including chapters on Housing, Municipal Audit, and Municipal 
Councillors. 

Warren, J. H. Municipal Trading. 

Labour Publishing Company, Limited (1923). 2s. 6d. 

A valuable introduction by a competent authority, with a 
chapter dealing with new spheres of activity. 

POLICE AND JUSTICE. 

Alexander, G. Glover. The Administration of Justus in 
Criminal Matters (in England and Wales). 

Cambridge University Press. 12s. net. 

An excellent outline of criminal justice, from the Folic© 
Courts to the House of Lords. 

Clarke, J. J. Outlines of Central Government, including the 
Judicial System of England. 

(Fifth Edition.) Pitman (1931). 5s. net. 

A companion volume to Outlines of Local Government . 
A special section is devoted to the police and judicial systems. 
Cohen, Herman. The Spirit of Our Laws. 

Heifer (1922). 9s. net. 

A popular introduction to the subject of our legal 
institutions. 

Hobhouse, S., and Brockway, A. F. (Editors), English Prisons 
To-day. 

Longmans (1925). 25s. net. 

Being the Report of the Prison System Inquiry Committee, 
with six illustrations. 

Lieck, A. The Justice at Work. 

Butteiworth (1922). *2s. 

A short introduction to the duties of Justices of the Peace. 
Of considerable value to students. 

Maitland, F. W. Justice and Police. 

Macmillan (1885). O.P. 

r Tb© best outline of the subject by one of the most eminent 
of English jurists. 

Mori arty, C. C. H. Police Procedure and Administration 
Butterworth (1930). 5s. 

Contains an account of the police service and of police 
administration. r 

Stone's Justices' Manual. 

Sixty-third Edition, edited by F. B. Dingle. 

Butterworth (1931). 32s. 6d. 

Admitted to be indispensable to every one whose duties are 
concerned with Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 

Wigram’s Justice's Note Book. 

Twelfth Edition. Stevens (1931). 12s. 6d. net. 
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Clarke, J. J. Outlines of Housing and Planning. 

Pitman (1932). 

Contains the substance of lectures on Public Health, High- 
ways, Streets and Bridges, Housing, Town Planning, and 
Acquisition of Land. Bibliography. 

Cofnall, H. H. The Law Relating to Highways. 

Knight (1918), 21s. net. 2nd Edition. 

A practical guide to the administration of Highway Law, 
of value to the highway official and to those interested in 
Highway Administration. 

Davey, S. The Law relating io the Construction , Sewering , 
Paving, and Improvement of Streets. 

The Local Government Journal, Ltd. (1927). 20s. net. 

Including the Public Health Acts, 1875 to 1925, and the 
Private Street Works Act, 1892. 

Glen, W. C. The Law of Highways . 

Sweet & Maxwell (1897). 52s. 6d. * 

A ve^r comprehensive work. 

Macmorran, A. Private Street Works. 

The Solicitors' Law Stationery Society, Ltd. (1927). 2s. 

A very accurate statement of the position under the Act, 
being a series of articles reprinted from The Solicitors' Journal. 

Pratt i*and Mackenzie. Law of Highways. 

Seventeenth Edition, edited by J. Scholeheid, K.C., and 

A. W. Cockbum, M.A. 

Butterworth (1923). 77s. 6d. 

Divided into two parts : (1) the Law of Highways considered 
independently of the Statute Law ; (2) Statutes relating 

mainly to high roads, streets, and bridges. 

ROAD TRAFFIC ACT, 1930. 

Woodward, E. G. Road Traffic Act, 1930. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode (1930). 16s. net. 

With a Preface by Ralph A. Glen. 

Woodward, E. G. Orders made under the Road Traffic Act, 1930. » 

Eyre & Spottiswoode (1931). 10s. 6d. 

A companion to Woodward’s Road Traffic Act. 

TOWN PLANNING. 

The Practical Administration of the Town Planning Duties of 
Local Authorities. 10s. 6d. 

Aldridge, H. R. The Case for Town Planning. 

National Housing andTown Planning Council (1915). 31s. 6<L 

An exhaustive manual for the use of councillors, officers, and 
others engaged in the preparation of town planning schemes. 
Contains Text of the Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, 
the Town Planning Procedure Regulations, and Text of tha 
two original Town Planning Schemes. 
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Adshead, S. D. Town Planning and Town Development. 

Methuen (1923). 10s. net. 

A guide to the practice of Town Planning by the Professor 
of Town Planning in the University of London. 

Cadbury, George (Junior). Town Planning. 

Longmans (1915). 8s. 

Contains Illustrations and Maps, with special reference to 
the Birmingham Schemes. 

Clarke, T. T. Outlines of Housing and Planning. 

Pitman (1932). 

Contains the substance of lectures on Public Health, High- 
ways, Streets and Bridges, Housing, Town Planning, and 
Acquisition of Land. Bibliography. 

Davey, S., and Minshull, H. The Law and Practice of Town 
Planning . 

Butterworth (1923). 25s. net. 

Specially adapted to meet the needs of local authorities 
who are^rcquired to submit schemes under the Acts. 

Dowdall, H. C. Local Development Law. # 

Sweet & Maxwell (1919). 10s. 6d. i et. 

A Practical Survey of the Powers of Local Authorities in 
regard to Housing, Roads, Buildings, Lands, and Town Planning. 

Glen, R. A. Town Planning. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode (1931). 30s. net. c 

A complete legal and practical textbook in preparation. 

Howard, E. Garden Cities of To-morrow . 

Geo. Allen & Unwin (1902). 3s. 6d. 

Originally known as To-morrow : a Peaceful Path to Real 
Reform. The pioneer work on the " Garden City " movement. 

Purdom, C. B., and Ot»brs. Town Planning in Theory and 
Practice. Garden City Association (1907). 

Reiss, R. The Town Planning Handbook. 

King (1926), 3s. net. 

Contains the full text of the Town Planning (Consolidation) 
Act, 1925. 

r Safford, A., and Olver, G. The Law of Town Planning. 

Hadden Best & Co., Ltd. (1929). Second Edition. 21s. 

The provisions of the Local Government Act, 1929, so far 
as they relate to town planning, have been incorporated. 

Unwin, R. Town Planning in Practice . 

Unwin (1923). 21s. 

A guide by the head of the Town Planning Department 
of the Ministry of Health. 

EDUCATION. 

Adamson, J. W. English Education, 1789-1902. 

Cambridge University Press (1931). 21s. net. 

Seeks to trace the slow development of this revolutionary 
change in the national life. 
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Aggs, W. H. Education Act, 1921. 

Sweet & Maxwell (1922). 6s. 6d. net. 

Contains the text of the Act with Introductions, Notes, and 
Index. 

Balfour, Graham. The Educational Systems of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Second Edition. 

Oxford University Press (1903). 7s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive account of general education in the United 
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Barlow & Holland. The Education Act, 1918. 

National Society's Depository (1918). Is. 6d. net. 
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tional Schools, but contains a Summary with Notes explanatory 
of the Act, together with the Text of the Act with Notes. 

Craix, Sir Henry. The State in Its Relation to Education. 

Macmillan: English Citizen Series (1914). 2s. 6d. net. 

A very practical and reliable review of our educational 
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Findlay, J. J. The Foundations of Education. 

University of London Press (1925). 8s. 6d. net. 
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Fletcher Moulton, H. Powers and Duties of Education 
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Wm. Hodge & Co., Ltd. (1919). 15s. net. 
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Workers* Educational Association (1920). 6d. 
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Longmans (1920). 6s. 

The story of the Workers* Educational Association by one 
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Owen*s Education Acts Manual. 22nd Edition, edited by Sir 
John Lithiby. (1923.) 57s. 6d. net. 

The Standard Work on Education Law, containing the 
codified Education Act, 1921. 

Parry, R. St. John (edited by). Cambridge Essays on Adult 
Education . 

Cambridge University Press (1920). 12s. 6d. net. 

The object of this volume of Essays is to bring before the 
public some of the principal subjects which are dealt with in the 
Report of the Committee on Adult Education, (Cd. 321. 1919. 

Sadler, M. E. (Ed.). Moral Instruction and Training in 
Schools . Report of an International Enquiry. 
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International Year Book of Child Care and Protection. 
Compiled from Official Sources by Edward Fuller. 

Longmans (yearly). 7s. 6d. net. 

Being a Record of State and Voluntary Effort for the 
Welfare of the Child. 

Jones Sc Bellot. Law of Children and Young Persons. 

Butterworth (1909). 12s. 6d. 

This work is a more technical treatise on the subject, and 
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Keeling, Frederic. Child Labour in the United Kingdom, 
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An exhaustive treatise on the subject. 
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Constable (1912). 2s. 6d. net. 
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Ltd. (1911). ls.net. 
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Liverpool. Bibliography. 
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Murray (1920). 10s. 6d. net. 
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on these matters. 

Clarke, J. J. Social Administration, including the Poor Laws , 

Pitman (Second Edition, 1932). 7s. 6d. net. 

An account of the history and administration of the Poo* 
Laws, the organization of Social Administration in relation 
to the Child, the Adolescent, the Delinquent, Industry, 
Labour, Public Health and Pensions. Bibliography. 

Clarke, J. J. Public Assistance, Administration and Cost. 

Gee (1926). 6d. net. 

Written for students preparing for the examinations of 
the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants (Incor- 
porated). Charts and Bibliography. 

Drags, Geoffrey. The State and the Poor. 

Collins (1914). O.P. 

A carefully written work by a recognized authority on th® 
English Poor Laws. 
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% Davey s Poor Law Statutes and Orders. Second Edition. 
Stevens (1930). 30s. net. 

Davey's Poor Law Settlement and Removal . Third Edition. 
Stevens (1925). 15s. net. 

Fowle, T. W. The Poor Law. 

Macmillan : English Citizen Series (1906). O.P. 

Very reliable. Deals with principles, institutions, history, 
and administration of the Poor Law. 


Glen, R. A. Poor Law Act, 1930. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode (1931). 12s. 6d. net. 

The official Text of the Act with an Introduction. 

Jennings, W. I. The Poor Law Code. 

Knight (1930). 10s. 6d. net. 

Contains the Poor Law Act, 1930, fully annotated ; the vari- 
ous Orders which go to complete the Code ; a summary of the 
making of the Poor Law, and a comprehensive Index. 

Nicholls, Sir George, and Mackay, Thomas#? A History of 
the English Poor Law. 

King (1912). 3 vols. O.P. 

The standard work on the subject. First two volumes, by 
Sir George Nicholls, bring the history down to 1853, and the 
third volume, by Thomas Mackay, brings it up to datO. 

Report of the Inter-departmental Committee on Public Assistance 
Administration. (Cmd. 2011.) 

H.M. Stationery Office (1923). 4s. net. 

Report of the Royal Commission on Poor Law, 1834. 

There have been several reprints of this, but probably the 
best is that issued by P. S. King, price Is. 8d., also H.M.S.O. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Poor Law and Relief of 
Distress. 1909 (Cd. 4499). H.M. Stationery Office. 1 

A mine of useful historical and statistical information. 


Sellers, Edith Foreign Solutions of Poor Law Problems. 
Horace Marshall (1908). O.P. 

Shows how problems yet unsolved in England (particularly 
that of aged poor) have been dealt with on the Continent. 
Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. English Poor Law Policy. 
Longmans (Second Edition) (1913). 7s. 6d. net. 

Po ? r Law from 1834 to the Royal Com- 

ovefthm i 90C> 7 9 ' tr ^ cln S the gradual development of policy 
over three-quarters of a century. * 7 

Wbbb. Sidney and Beatrice. The Break-up of the Poor Law 
Longmans (1911). 7s. 6d. net. 

Co mmi ssion^ 1 ° f th ® Min0rity Re P or t of the Poor Law 
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Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. The Prevention oj Destitution. 
(Third Edition.) Longmans (1920). 10s. 6d. net. 

An attempt to set forth a constructive policy with a view 
to getting rid of the great bulk of involuntary destitution. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. The Public Organisation of the 
Labour Market. 

Longmans (1911). 5s. net. 

Being Part II of the Minority Report of the Poor Law 
Commission. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. English Poor Law History , 
Part I, The Old Poor Law . 

Longmans (1926). 21s. net. 

Part II (1926). 21s.net. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. English Poor Law History . 

Longmans (1927). 21s. net. 

An admirable history of the Poor Law with a compendious 
summary of its principles. m 

MENTAL 'TREATMENT. 

Burt, C. The Young Delinquent. 

University of London Press (1925). 5s. net. 

This book gives, in simple and non-technical form, the 
results of an intensive psychological study of juvenile offenders. 

Bavey’s Mental Deficiency. 

Stevens (1927). Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 

Graham, J. Edward. The Mental Deficiency and Lunacy 
(Scotland) Act, 1913. 

W. Hodge & Co., Ltd. (1914). J2s. 6d. net. 

Lapage, C. P. Feeblemindedness in Children of School Age. 

Longmans (1920). Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 

With an Appendix on Treatment and Training, by Mary 
Dendy, M.A., Commissioner of the Board of Control. 

Miles, G. E., and Poyser, A. H. R. W. The Practice of the 
Office of the Masters in Lunacy. * 

Butterworth (1913). 15s. 

Deals with management of estates in lunacy, appointment 
of receivers, and other important points. 

The Law Relating to Lunacy and Mental Deficiency. 

Knight (1914). 25s. net. 

The Fourth Edition of Fry's Lunacy Laws, edited by 
Sir John Lithiby. 

Woruald, John, and Samuel Wormald. A Guide to the Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1913. 

King (1914). 5s. net. 

This is a useful exposition of the Act, and is of extreme 
value to local administrators and social workers. 
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^Finales LAMB ’ N ' E " a “ d PrICE ' RE - Rating Accounts and 
Knight (1927). 18s.net. 

no2i e + 1S K ed P nmaril y for the officials of rating authorities who 

wf be ^ n ^ er ! ant Wlth tbe methods of finance and account- 
mg under the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925 
Butterworth’s Rating Appeals, 1913-25 
Edited by E. Gibbs Kimber. 

?w ei T rth ( , 1925) ’ In two vofnmes, 25s. net each. 

h,. sis.p'sgs”,?, r ““ 

tS £ “" ““ » 

Very clear and reliable. Explains “why and how local 
taxation England came to be confined to 7 immovable pro- 

, AJs ° deaIs WIth struggle between ratepayer and 
taxpayer, and equity and economy of local fates P 7 ^ 

and ErESWEIX > W. T. Rates and Rating 
Sixth Edition. Pitman (1931). 12s. 6d. net g ’ 

Offiil wi praCtlCe of Ratin S f° r the Ratepayer and Ratine 
Official. With some practical Notes on Valuation. S 

poZicrstafutes*^ *** Valuation 1925, and ' Tncor - 
Stevens (1926). 20s 

ky™* \S na “ in,TOd '"* i °”' 

Dixon, Isaac. Derating Explained 
Shaw (1929). 2s. 6d. net. 

Gaches, L. Rates and Assessments. 

■c.yre & Spottiswoode. 3s. 6d. 

' DistrkTSuncUs Assomadom Wh ° W “ C ° Unsel t0 the 

K ° N K4rth (m7y od 27?.ia aw ° f Rating {0uiside Lond ™>- 

Rating and" V^uation Art^isls TZ the + whole field of the 

° S“’ E ' Rating Relief Acts, 1928-29. 

Butterworth (1929). 27s 6d 

A continuation of the above-mentioned work 
Konsxam, E. M “• - 

Act, 1928. 


The Rating and Valuation (Apportionment 
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Butterworth (1928). 21s. 

A comprehensive guide to the procedure to be followed 
under the Act. 

Mackenzie's Overseers* Handbook. 

Butterworth (1925). Ninth Edition. 15s. net. 

Brought up to date and a new chapter added on the General 
Rate. 

Ryde, W. C. Law and Practice of Rating. Fifth Edition. 
Edited by E. M. Konstam. 

Butterworth (1925). 55s. net. 

The principal work on this subject. 

Terry, G. P. Warner. The Rating and Valuation Act , 1925. 

Knight (1927). Third Edition. 37s. 6d. net. 

With full Explanatory Notes, embodying Incorporated 
Enactments and Annotated as regards the Draft Bill of 1923, 
and the proceedings in Parliament of 1925. 

Terry, G. P. Warner. The Rating and Valuation Act, 1928. 

Knight (1928). 30s. net. m 

Being .the Rating and Valuation Act, 1928, and the Rating 
and Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928, together with the 
Metropolitan Rating Code. 

GRANTS-IN-AID AND LOANS. 

Burt<on, J. H. Loans and Borrowing Powers of Local Authorities. 

Pitman (1924). 7s. 6d. net. 

A review of the subject of loans and borrowing powers of 
local authorities with practical examples and a section dealing 
with the accountancy work in connection therewith. 

Grice, J. W. National and Local Finance . 

King (1910). 12s. 

A review of the relations between the central and local 
authorities in England, France, Belgium, and Prussia during 
the nineteenth century. 

Johnson, J. R. Loans of Local Authorities. 

Knight (1925), Second Edition. 31s. 6d. net. 

Deals with powers and limitations of local authorities, 
methods of borrowing, repayment of loans. 

Webb, S. Grants in Aid A Criticism and a Proposal. 

Longmans (1920), 7s. 6d. net. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

ACCOUNTS AND AUDITS* 

Alban, F. J., and Lamb, N. E, The Municipal Accountant's 
Compendium . 

Knight (1925). Twovols., 15s. net. 

A work of reference on Local Government Finance and 
Accounting as affecting all classes of Local Authorities. 

Alban, F. J., and Lamb, N. E. Police Finance [including Police 
Pensions Finance). 
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. Knight (1925). Second Edition. 8s. net. 

An up-to-date book which deals with the finances relatins 
to funds chargeable with expenses of police. 

Ajlsan, F J and Lamb, N. E. Local Government Finance 
Knight (Annual). 13s. net. 

• ^* nanc i a l Articles, Queries and Answers appearing 

m the Local Government Chronicle. 

AL AuMoriiies ’ ^ LaMB ' N ' E ' Income Tax as Affecting Local 
Knight (1926). Third Edition. 22s. 6d. 

p 3t aim °* the work is to supply the Local Government 
1 rofession with a complete and up-to-date exposition of the 
law, practice and procedure respecting the Income Tax 
Assessments of Local Authorities. 

Allcock, J. Municipal Accounts, 

Gee (1921). 12s. Third Edition. 

finandS officiaT 635 ^ ^ guida6ce <* 
ARM Surr E a y7l929) G - ° J Taxatio *' 

A very reliable textbook for students dealing with the 
principles of taxation, local rates and national debts. ^ 

Bastable, C. F . Public Finance. 

Macmillan (1903). 16s. net 

cSSrf Admimatration ..a 

Baleson, w. Principles of Organization. 

Pitman (1922). 3s. 6d. 

, 0r (im ti ls a fd. Administration °f th ‘ finance Department 
These two works with other Departmental volumes in 

In^itu+f f ° r P er f°° s studying for the examinations of th 

accountancy SP ' CIai ^ t0 Stndeats oi locai government 
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Collins, A. Municipal Internal Audits . 

Gee (1931). Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 

This book is officially recommended as a textbook for the 
examinations of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants (Incorporated). 

Eckbrsley, J. Urban District Council Accounts. 

Gee. O.P. New Edition in Preparation. 

McCall, J. H. Municipal Book-keeping. 

Third Edition. Pitman (1930). 7s. 6d. net. 

The application of the principles of book-keeping to 
municipal work is clearly explained. 

McCall, J. H. Municipal Audits and Finance. 

Gee (1925). 7s. 6d. net. 

The work is divided into three parts, viz. : Municipal 
Audits ; Municipal Finance ; and Third Part for the 
information of students. 

Report of Departmental Committee on Account i* of Local 
Authorities. Cd. 3614 (1907). 

H M. Stationery Office. Is. Id. O.P. 

Deals with present system of keeping Local Authorities* 
accounts, and recommends certain alterations in methods and 
forms. Contains Standard Forms of Accounts for Electricity, Gas 
and Water Works, Tramways, and other than Trading Accounts. 

Roberts, A. C. Accounts of Local Authorities , Ministry of 
Health (1920). 21s. net. 

Written with the sanction of the Ministry of Health. 

Robson, W. A. Law Relating to Local Government Audit. 

Sweet & Maxwell (1930). 17s. 6<A net. 

Roberts, A. C. Local Administration — Finance and Accounts. 

Harrison (1930). Parts I and II. £3 3s. 

An advanced book addressed partly to the elected repre- 
sentative, but principally to the trained practitioner. 

Whitehead, S. Municipal Audit Programmes. ** 

Pitman (1932). 5s. net. 

Written for members of the staffs of Financial Departments 
who may be called upon to carry out any or all of the duties 
attached to the office of an “ Internal Auditor.'* 

Whitehead, S. Municipal Accounting Systems. 

Pitman (1931). Second Edition. 5s. net. 

For use of members of staffs of Financial Departments in 
Municipal Offices, and is particularly suitable for those 
preparing for the diplomas of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants (Incorporated). 

Whitehead, S. Municipal Accounts Exemplified. 

Gee (1930). 7s. 6d. net. 
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This book is primarily intended to assist the members of the 
staff of Municipal Finance Departments. 

LONDON. 

Harris, P. A. London and its Government. 

Dent (1931). 7s. 6d. net. 

A description of the Government of London, together with 
a historical survey of its history. 

The Annual Reports of the London County Council 
and the other authorities referred to in Chapter XXIX. 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd.) 

The London County Council and What It Does for London. 

University of London Press, Ltd. Prices 6d. to Is. 

A series of pamphlets, written in popular style, and telling 
the story of the services rendered to London by its chief 
administrative authority. 

Report of the Royal Commission on London Government . 

H.M. Stationery Office (1923). (Cmd. 183(f) 6s. 6d. net. 

SCOTLAND. 

Alban, Lamb and Imrie. Scottish Local Government Finance 
and the Law Relating Thereto. 

(Fifth Edition.) Knight (1925). 15s. net. O.P. 

Compiled in Tabular comparative style, regard being 
had to the requirements of English Officials by comparing and 
contrasting Scottish practice with English methods. 

Day, J. P. Public Administration in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland . 

University of London Press (1918). 25s. net. 

Treats of the Area of Administration, the Structure of the 
Executive, the Function of the Authorities, and Finance. 
No mention, however, is made of burghal government. 

Dykes, D. Oswa? d. Scottish Local Government. 

* Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier (1907). O.P. 

Six lectures on the organization and functions of local 
bodies and of the work which they respectively perform. 

Memorandum by the Scottish Office on the Local Government 
System of Scotland. 

H.M. Stationery Office (1925). Is. 6d. net. 

Reprinted from Part VII of the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission on Local Government, 1925. 

A full description for the English reader of Scottish Local 
Government, together with chapters comparing the Local 
Government systems of the two countries. 

Whyte, W. E. Local Government in Scotland . 

Win. Hodge Sc Co., Ltd. (1929). 25s. net. 
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Gives a comprehensive view of the functions of the various 
Local Government Bodies in Scotland, together with the 
powers and duties of such bodies. 

IRELAND, 

Annual Reports of the Minister for Home Affairs, Northern 
Ireland (Belfast). 

Annual Reports of the Minister for Local Government and Public 
Health (Irish Free State, Dublin). 

Report of the Departmental Commission on Local Government 
Administration in Northern Ireland (Belfast, 1927) 

SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Attlee, C. R. The Social Worker. 

King (1920). O.P. 

A general introduction to the subject of social service, 
aiming at providing a general sketch of the opportunities 
of service tha$ present themselves. 

Public Social Services. 

The National Council on Social Service (1925). 2s. net. 

A Handbook of Information on Social Services performed 
by the State and Local Authorities. 

Macadam, Elizabeth. The Equipment of the Social Worker. 

George Allen & Unwin (1925). 6s. net. 

A guide to the existing methods of training for welfare work 
by the Universities and other agencies. 

Urwick, E. J. A Philosophy of Social Progress. 

Methuen (1920). Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

An introduction to the problems of social philosophy, 
starting from the standpoint of modern sociology to a philo- 
sophic analysis of the methods and purposes of social change. 

Voluntary Social Services. 

The National Council of Social Service (1928). 21s. net. « 
A directory of the principal national organizations engaged 
in voluntary social service, with details of their scope and 
chief activities. 

CAUSES OF POVERTY, Etc. 

Bell, Lady. At the Works . 

Nelson (1911). O.P. 

Describes the daily lives of workmen in iroo trade at Mid- 
dlcsbro* : their Work, Expenditure, Recreation, Reading, etc. 

Booth, Rt. Hon. Charles. Life and Labour of the People in 
London . 

Macmillan (1904). 17 vols. 
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This monumental work is the standard. It is a marshalling 
of facts drawn up with the assistance of a trained staff, 
including Miss Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney Webb) and Sir H. 
Llewellyn Smith. 

First Series : Poverty. In 4 vols. O.P. Second Series : In- 
dustry. In 5 vols. 12s. 6d. net each. Third Series : Religious 
Influences. In 7 vols. 12s. 6d. net each. Final Vol. : Notes 
on Social Influences and Conclusions. O.P. 

Bosanqubt, Mrs. Bernard. Rich and Poor . 

Macmillan (1908). O.P. 

A study of a typical London East End parish, outlining 
conditions of social work, and institutions and forces influenc- 
ing the life of the people. 

Hobson, J ohn A. Problems oj Poverty. 

Methuen. Ninth Edition (1931). 6s. 6d. net. 

The object of this volume is to collect, arrange, and examine 
the leadyig facts and forces in modern industrial life which 
have a direct bearing upon poverty. Bibliography. 

Money, Sir L. G. Chiozza. Riches and Poverty. 

Methuen (1914). O.P. Eleventh Edition. 

A well-known work, by a statistical expert, on the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and advocating graduated income and land-taxes . 

Rowntree, B. Seebohm. Poverty , A Study of Town Life. 

Longmans (1922). New Edition. 5s. net. 

A detailed study of social and economic conditions of wage- 
earning classes of York. Contains a valuable analysis of the 
immediate causes of poverty. 

Rowntree, B. S. (Ed.). Editing and Gambling : A National Evil. 

Macmillan (1906). O.P. 

A series of papers on various aspects of the subject, by 
competent writers, giving considerable information and offer- 
ing suggestions. Bibliography. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

'Hoars, H. J. Old-Age Pensions. 

King (1915). O.P. 

The best work for both students and local officials who are 
dealing with this subject. 

NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 

Bbvbrxdgb, W. H. Unemployment a Problem of Industry . 

Longmans (1908). O.P. 

The standard book on the subject. Records principal facts, 
and analyses causes of unemployment. Discusses past 
remedies and principles of future policy Bibliography. 

Cohen, J. L. Insurance Against Unemployment. 

King (1921). O.P. 
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A comprehensive work, with special reference to British 
and American conditions. Parts I and IV deal with the 
Problem ; Parts II and III with the Ghent and British 
Systems of Unemployment Insurance. 

Cohen, J. L. Insurance by Industry Examined. 

King (1923). 5s. net. 

An analysis of the various schemes which have been brought 
forward on this subject. Bibliography. a 

Cohen, J. L. Social Insurance Unified. 

King (1924). 5s. 

Discusses the pros and cons of a unified system of social 
insurance. 

Emmerson and Lascelles. A Guide to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts. Third Edition. 

Longmans (1930). 5s. net. 

A concise account of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme. 
The provisions of the Unemployment Insurance ®Acts, 1920- 
1930, and of Statutory Orders and Regulations are reproduced 
in consolidated form. 

Hobson, John A. The Problem of the Unemployed. 

Methuen (1914). O.P. Sixth Edition. 

This book shows that unemployment is a natural and 
neclssary result of a mal-distribution of consuming power, and 
endeavours to discover the true principle oi remedial treatment. 

Royal Commission on U n employment Insurance. 

H.M. Stationery Office. 

First Report (1931), Cmd. 3872. Is. 

Schloss, D. S. Insurance against U ^employment. 

King (1909). O.P. 

A concise account of what has been done by other nations, 
and sets forth in detail the foreign legislation on the subject. 

NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 

Aggs, W. H. National Insurance Act, 1924. 

Sweet Sc Maxwell (1925). 6s. net. 

Contains the text of the Act with Introductions, Notes, and 
Index. 

Approved Societies Handbook. 

H.M.S.O. (1924). Is. 6d. 

A revised handbook for the guidance of approved societies 
in their administration of benefits under the National Health 
Insurance Acts. 

Carr, A. S. Comyns ; Garnett, W. H. Stewart ; and Taylor, 
J. H., M.B. National Insurance. Preface by Rt. Hon, 
D. Lloyd George. 

Macmillan (1912). O.P. 

26 — (1898) 
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% The best exposition of the Act. Contains chapters on 
Position of Employers, Insured Persons, Friendly Societies, 
Local Authorities, Medical Profession, Finance, and Public 
Health. 

GENERAL. 

Clarke, J. }., and Pratt, J. E. Outlines of Industrial and 
Social Economics . 

Pitman (1919). Is. 6d. net. 

A companion volume to Outlines of Central Government and 
Outlines of Local Government . Contains sections dealing with 
the State in its relations respectively to the Home, the Child, 
the Adolescent, Labour, Industry, and Institutions for Thrift. 
Such subjects as Factory Legislation, Trade Unions, Indus- 
trial Disputes, Welfare Work, Unemployment, etc., receive 
special attention. Bibliography. 

Garden Citfas and Town Planning. 

Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. „ 

Monthly 6d. Annual Subscription including postage, 7s. 

Jones, Sir H. The Principles of Citizenship . 

Macmillan (1919). 3s. 6d. net. 

Deals with civics from the ethical standpoint. Written 
for use as a textbook in the schools established on th© lines 
of communication in France, 1918. 

MacCunn, J. Ethics of Citizenship. 

Maclehose (1907). 3s. 6d. net. 

The object of the book is to connect some of the leading 
aspects of democratic citizenship with ethical facts and belief. 
The chapter on *' The Rule of the Majority in Politics ” is of 
especial value to the student. 

Roberts, F. Guide to Industrial and Social Legislation. 

Gee (1931).' 10s. 6d. net. 

„ A Reference Book for teachers, students, administrators, 
and social workers. Setting out clearly, concisely, and in an 
up-to-date manner a number of important points connected 
with industry and social services. 
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Assistance) 
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Attache service, 56 
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, grants, 5S2 

— pension for, 190 

training, 191 

Board of Control, 70, 483, 675 

Education, 60, 393 

Trade, 54-60 

(See also Department of Com- 
merce and Industry and Depart- 
ment of Public Service Ad- 
ministration) 

Board of Trade Journal, 59 
Boating, 286 I 


Borough — 

Accounts, 128, 619, 620 
Advantages of, 120 
Auditors, 128, 622 
Burgess, 121 
By-laws, 125 

Charter of incorporation, 119 
Constitution, 121 
Council. (See below) 

County, 132 
Disadvantages of, 121 
Establishment of, 119 
Finance, 127 
Freemen, 134 
Government of, 121 
History, 117 
Ireland, 136 
Loans, 128 
Municipal, 119 
Parliamentary, 119 
Police, 296, 298 

Rate, 128 ' [136 

Royal Commission and, 134- 
Scotland, 136 
Special Types, 129 

Borough Council — 

Aldermen, 123 * 

Committees, 124 
Councillors, 122 
Elections, 123 
Electors, rights of, 126 
Mayor, 124 
Meetings, 124 
Officers, 125 
Powers and duties, 125 
Town clerk, 126 
Treasurer, 126 

Boroughs which are counties, 133 

Borrowing — 

Annuities, 603 
Authorizing statutes, 594 
Bank overdrafts, 607 
Bills of exchange, 606 
Borrowing without sanction, 
596 

Consolidation of Loans, 614 
Housing bonds, 602 

and drainage, 277 

Limitations, 597 
Loan redemption, 609 
Local Loans Acts, 602 
Methods of borrowing, 598 

of repayment, 611 

Municipal bank deposits, 608 
Parliamentary policy, 592 
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Borrowing [coni . ) — 

Periods of repayment, 595 
Policy, 592 
Preliminaries, 597 
Principal purposes, 613 
Principles, 592 
Public Health, 198 

Works Loans Board, 600 

Repayment of loans, 595, 609 
Scotland, 717 

Share of saving certificate pro- 
ceeds, 601 

Simple deposit notes, 609 
Sinking and redemption funds, 
606 

Stock, 603, 605. (See also 
Loans) 

Boundaries, 4 1 
Boundary roads, 344 
Boxing, 637 
Bridges — * 

Authority, power of, 312 
Canal, 337 
City, 649 
County, 336 
Finance, 343 
London, 635, 637 
Ministry of Transport and, 74 
Prohibition of motor use, 341 
Railway, 337 
Repair, 316, 338 
Scotland, 671 
Statute of, 337 
British Industries Fair, 56 
Broadcasting and Education, 452 
Brothels, 457 

Brown v. Dagenham Urban Dis- 
trict Council , 22 
Burgess, 121 
Burgh Council, 687 
Burghs, 686 
Burh, 3, 117 
Burial accounts, 280 
: authority, 278 

fppc 9 7Q 

grounds, 266, 278, 279 

Bursaries, 399 
Bursars, 431 
Business Names Act, 58 
By-laws — 

Borough, 125 
District Council, 109, 114 
Education, 408 
Home Office, 64 
Housing, 211, 214, 244 


By-laws {coni .) — # 

London, 653 
Open spaces, 266 
Public Health, 194, 195 

Camps, 419 

Canal boats, 164, 190, 408, 653 

bridges, 337 

Canals, 75 

, rating of, 552 

Case law, 160 

Catchment boards, 274, 276 
Cellar dwellings, 161, 167 [279 

Cemeteries, 12, 14, 189, 265, 278, 
Census, 70 

of Production office, 58 

Central Administration, 15 

Criminal Court, 650 

Central Departments of the 
State — © 

Agriculture and Fisheries, 71 
Charity Commissioners, 79 
Education, Board of, 60 
Health, Ministry of, 66 
Home Office, 62 
Labour, Ministry of, 77 
Office of Works and Public 
Buildings, 79 
Pensions, Ministry of, 70 
Post Office, 78 
Privy Council, 53 
Trade, Board of, 54 
Transport, Ministry of, 74 
Treasury, 49 

Central Electricity Board, 375 

schools, 398 

(Unemployed) Body, 658 

Vahiation-Committee, 70, 

537 

Certified school, 458 • 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 50 
Chancery Division, 80 
Charities, 752 

Charity Commissioners, 79, 751 
Charter of Incorporation, 18, 111, 
119, 134 

Chemical additions to food, 172 
Chief constables, 64, 149 
Child, definition, 454 

welfare, II, 181, 653 

Acts, 454 
Children — 

Adoption, 465 
Begging, 456 
Brothels, 457 
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* Children (coni.)— 

Carnal knowledge, 457 
Certified schools, 45B 
Children and Young Person’s 
Bill (1932), 466 

Cruelty, prevention of, 420, 
454, 455, 456 
Day industrial school, 461 
Education, 461 
Employment, 421 
Entertainments, part in, 421 
Factory employment, 421 
Fire grates, 456 
Industrial schools, 45S, 459 
Infant life protection, 454, 475, 
637, 649 

Institution children, 461 
Insurable interest, 455 
Intoxicating liquor, 464 
Juvenile coifi-ts, 460 

offenders, 461 

Legitimacy, 465 
Licensed premises, 422, 465 
Nursing for reward, 455 
Old metal purchase, 464 
Pawns, 464 

Places of detention, 463 
Probation of offenders, 463 
Prostitution, 457, 460 
Reformatory schools, 458 
Seduction, 457 
Smoking, 457 

Street trading, 421, 456 , 

Suffocation, 456 
Tobacco, sale of, 457 
Training ships, 460 
Truant School, 461 
Vagrant, 459, 464 
Verminous, 420, 465 
Choice of employment, 422 
Cinematographs and theatres, 
152, .153, 636 
Citizen’s duty, 29 
City of London Corporation — 
Aldermen, 648 
Central Criminal Court, 650 
Committees, 648 
Commoners, 648 
Constitution, 647 
Court of Aldermen, 647 

of Common Council, 648 

Hall, 647, 650 

Duties, 649 
Election, 648 
Finance, 649 


City of London Corporation (coni.) 
Liverymen, 650 
Lord 'Mayor, 648 
Mayor’s Court, 649 
Meetings, 648 
Officers, 649 
Police, 12, 296 
Powers, 649 
Sheriffs, 648 
Civil Engineer, 310 

Guard, 307 

List Pensions, 49, 51 

Parish, 94 

Servants and administra- 
tion, 15 

Classification of roads, 312 
Cleansing of persons, 190 [465 

of verminous children, 420, 

Clearance areas, 221, 224 

of unhealthy areas, 220 

Orders (Housing)^, 224 

Clearing Office (Enemy Debts) 59, 
Clerk of the County Council, 148, 
155 

of the Peace, 64, 149, 155 

to local Authorities, 47 

to the Borough Justice^, 129 

Closing of Schools, 405 

Order (Housing), 218 

Clubs, registration of, 140 
Coach, stage, 310 
Coal and Bread Act, 637 
Coastguard Service, 58 
Commerce and Industry, Depart- 
ment of, 56 

Commercial Attaches, 56 

education, 412 

Relations and Treaties, De- 
partment of, 56 
Commissioners in Lunacy, 483 

of Supply, 681 

of Woods and Housing, 243 

Commissions of the Peace, 129, 
137, 139 
Committees — 

Borough, 124 
County Council, 146 
District, 108 
Finance, 756 
Joint, 6, 9, 10, 147 
Local authorities, 8, 46 
Mental Hospitals, 484 
Parish, 95 

Public Assistance, 479 
Rating, 524, 536 
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Committees {cant .) — 

War Pensions, 751 
Watch, 10, 297 
Common Council, London, 13 

Hall, Court of, 650 

Good, 722 

Law, 2 

Companies Department, 59 
Compensation (housing,) 233, 234 

(town planning), 366 

Compulsory Purchase Order, 
Housing, 223 
Consolidated rate, 127 
Consolidation of loans 614, 
Constitution of local authorities, 
245 

Construction of new streets, 313 
Consular service, 56 
Consultative Committee, 393 

, Education, 62 

councils, health, 69 

Continuation schools, 27, 60, 397, 
415 

Contractor’s rent, 540 
Contracts, 19, 109, 193 

^housing, 241 

Co-operation between local au- 
thorities, 44 

Co-optation, committee’s powers 
of, 9 

Coroners, 64, 130, 149, 637 
Cost of living figures, 78 
Councillors, 87, 96, 107, 122, 144 
Councils, district, 105 
County — 

Administrative, 143 
Aldermen, 146 
Council. (See below) 
Councillors, 144 
Justices of the Peace, 151 
Lord- Lieutenant, 151 
Sheriff, 150 

CountyBoroughs, extension of, 132 

powers and duties, 11, 

132 

, promotion to, 132 

bridges, 148, 336 

County Council — 

Accounts, 151, 619, 620, 623 
Aldermen, 145 
Chairman, 146 
Clerk, 149 
Committees, 146 
Constitution, 144 
Coroner, 1 50 


County Council ( cont . ) — 1 

Councillors, 144 
Duties, 10, 148 
Elections, 145, 146 
Electors, rights of, 153 
Finance, 152 
Housing and, 252, 258 
Judicial officers, 150 
Loans, 151 
Meetings, 146 
Officers, 149 
Powers, 10, 148 
Scotland, 678 
County courts, 81 

districts, rearrangement of, 

106 

police, 296 

roads, 148, 315 

valuation committees, 536 

Court Leet, 92 

of Aldermen, 647 

of Common Council, 648 

of Passage, 130 

of Quarter Sessions, 130 

Courts of Civil Jurisdiction, 130 

of Record, 82 

of Referees (unemployment) 

505, 508 
Cowsheds, 653 
Crematoria, 280 
Criminal jurisdiction, 83 
Crown property, 50 
Cfuelty to animals, 65 
to children, prevention of, 4 55 

Dail Eireann, 735 
Dairies, registration of, 173, 174, 
175, 201, 65$ 

Dancing, 637 
Dangerous driving, 347 

trades, 14, 190 

Davies v. Minister of Health, 233 
Day Continuation schools, 27, 397 
415 

industrial school, 460 

Deaf, education of, 405, 409, 411 
Deaths, registration of, 70, 477; 

671, 673, 683 
Debentures, issue of, 602 
Default of local authorities, 16 
Defectives, education of, 405, 410, 
411 

Deficiency grant, 425 
Demand notes for rates, 527, 654 
Demolition Order, Housing, 217 
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Department of Commerce and 
Industry — 

Commercial relations and 
treaties, 56 

General department, 57 
Industrial property, 57 
Industries and manufactures, 58 
Intelligence and Parliamentary, 
57 

Library, 57 
Mines, 56 
Overseas trade, 56 
Patent Office, 57 
Power, transport, and econom- 
ics, 57 

Standards division, 57 
Statistics, 57 

Department of Public Service 
Adminis Ration — 
Bankruptcy, 59 

(High Court), 59 

Companies, 58 

(Winding up), 59 

Mercantile Marine, 58 
De-rating, 558, 559 

appeals, 560 

Detention of children, 463 
Development Commission, 53 
Differential rating, 551 
Disallowance of accounts, 627 
Discounts on general rates, 528 
Diseases of animals, 73, 125, 148, 
163,270,271,649 
Disinfection, 17S 

Disqualifications of councillors, 
87, 122 

District auditors, 69, 625 

auditor’s report, 629 

District Councils — 

Accounts, 114, 618 
By-laws, 109, 114 
Chairman, 108 
Committees, 108 
Constitution, 105, 107 
Councillors, 107 
Duties, 108 
Education, 110 
Election, 107 
Electors’ rights, 1 14 
Establishment, 106 
Expenditure, 112 
Ireland, 116 
Loans, 113 
Meetings, 108 
Officers, 112 


District Councils (coni.) — 
Powers, 108 

Private improvement rate. .113 
Promotion ot Parish Council, 98 
Rates, 112 

Royal Commission, Final Re- 
port, 114 

Scotland, 116, 689 
District road, 318 
Ditches, offensive, 160, 167 
Diversion of highways, 335 
Docks, 75 
Dogs, 73, 563, 572 
Domestic subjects, teachers of, 432 
Drain, definition, 167, 168 
Drainage boards, 274, 276 

, land, 272, 273 

, main, 274 

rates, 276 

Drains and sewers, 166 
Drivers, licensing of, £46 
and attendants, employ- 
ment of, 348 

, restriction of hours, 348 

Drugs, 65 

Dwelling house, conversion of 
buildings, 240 

houses, inspection of, 164,1 70 

Easter Vestry, 102 
Ecclesiastical parish, 102 
Education — 

Accounts, 427 
Act of, 1870, 38S 

of 1901, 390 

of 1902, 390 

of 1918, 391 

of 1921, 392 

Adolescent, 444 

Adult, 27, 412, 437 

Age, 397, 400, 406, 427, 445 

Agricultural, 270 

Art, 415 

Audit, 427 

Authorities, 393 

Baths, 419 

Blind, 405, 409, 411 

Board of, 60, 393 

Broadcasting, 452 

Bursaries, 400 

By-laws, 408 

Canal boats, 408 

Central school, 398 

Certified school, 458 

Choice of employment, 422 
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Education ( cont .) — 

Commercial, 412 
Committee, 394 
Consultative Committee, 393 
Continuation schools, 27, 397, 
Conveyances, 420 [415 

Cookery, 396 
Co-operation, 395, 399 
Day industrial schools, 460 
Deaf children, 405, 409, 411 
Defectives, 405, 410, 411 
Definition, 383 
Duties, enforcement of, 429 
Elementary, 11, 60, 62, 394, 
397, 399, 446 
Emmott Committee, 451 
Employment, 420 
Endowments, 405, 430 
Entertainments, 421 
Epileptics, 405L 410, 411 
Fees, 397*, 404, 415 
Finance, 424 
Gardening, 396 
Gifts, 430 

Grants, 400, 424, 426, 565, 571 
Grouping of schools, 403, 404 
Guides, 420 
Hadow report, 416 
Health, 417 
Higher, 394, 412-415 
History, 383 
Holiday camps, 419 
Industrial and reformatory 
schools, 458, 459 

training ships, 549 

Industry and, 439 
Inquiries, 429 [427 

Inspection, 399, 400, 401, 406, 
Institution children, 461 
Ireland, 739, 751 
Juvenile Organizations Com- 
mittee, 763 
Land, 423 
Laundry work, 396 
Legal proceedings, 420, 428 
Loans, 427 
London, 637 
Maintenance, 398 
Malcolm Committee, 440 
Managers, 401-403 
Marine school, 400 
Meals, 405, 410, 418 
Medical inspection, 397, 399, 
417, 673 
Metalwork, 398 


Education (cont .) — 

Minutes, 39S 
Music, 438 

National Economy Act, (1931), 
426 

Non-pro vided schools, 401 
Notices, 429 
Nursery schools, 398 
Officers, 428 
Parents and, 407 
Pensions, 433 
Physical training, 419 
Play centres, 399 
Practical instruction, 396, 402 
Provided schools, 401 
Rates, 400, 414, 426 
Recreation, 399 
Reformatory and. industrial 
schools, 458, 459 
Registration, 40$* 

of teachers, 430 

Religious instruction, 400, 401, 
404, 408 
Reports, 429 
Research, 415 
Returns, 429 
Schemes, 396 
Scholarships, 399, 414 
School attendance, 406, 407, 
408,409,415,416, 429,445 

camps, 419 

Canteen Committee, 419 

« house, 403 

Schoolmasters, 430 
Science, 396, 415 
Scotland, 674, 692, 726 
Secondary, 412, 416, 447 
Social servicfe, 764 
Swimming baths, 419 
Teachers. (See School Teacheffc) 
Technical, 412 
Travelling expenses, 420 
Truant schools, 460 
University, 412 
Vacation classes, 399 

schools, 399 

Wireless, 452 
Woodwork, 396 

Elections, 6, 7, 29, 88, 107, 145 
Elective auditors, 622 
Electors, rights of, 101, 113, 126, 
153, 481 
Electricity — 

Accounts, 373, 620 
Central Electricity Board, 375 
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*Electrici ty ( coni . ) — 

Commissioners, 76, 372, 375 
Consultative Technical Com- 
mittees, 376 
Expenses, 379 
Fittings, sale of, 381 
Gas companies and, 374 
Joint authorities’ powers, 378 
London and home counties, 666 
Price limitation, 380 
Sale of Fittings, 380 
Selected stations, 377 
Standardization of frequency, 
379 

Supply of, 12, 76, 371-380 
Elementary education, 11, 60, 62, 
394, 397, 399, 446 

education grants, 424 

Emmott Committee, 451 
Employer’s liability, 65 
Employers of labour and housing, 
248, 253 

Employment exchanges — 
Administration, 502 
Definition, 502 
Finance, 503 
Objects, 501 
Officers, 503 
Penalties, 503 

Employment of children and 
young persons, 420, 637 
Enemy debts, 59 
Entertainments, children in, 421 
Epidemic diseases, 161 
Epileptics, education of, 405, 410, 
411 

Epping Forest, 649 
Establishment of a* borough, 119 
Estimates, 759 

Excepted employments, unem- 
ployment, 504 

Exchequer Grants Audit Com- 
mittee, 631 

Exempt persons, unemployed, 505 
Explosives, 65 

Ex-service men, medical services, 
756 

training, 757 

treatment, 757 

Extradition laws, 65 
Extraordinary audit, 627 
traffic, 339 

Factories, 65, 190, 653 
Fairs, 286, 671 


Ferries, 74, 635 
Fertilizers, 73, 270 
Fire brigade, 13, 635 

pensions, 303 

inquests, 649 

police, 299 

prevention, 12, 14 

First Lord of the Treasury, 49 
Fishery Board of Scotland, 674 
Fit house, 213 
Fittings, electric, 381 
Food Council, 59 

and drugs, 73, 172, 173, 201, 

653 

and health, 17! 

, chemical additions, 172 

inspection, 11 

Footpaths, 12, 268, 342 
Foreign powers, relations with, 65 
Foreshores, 58 
Forms of accounts, 617, 

Franchise, 6 
Freemen, 134 

Fruit pickers’ lodgings, 171 
Functions of local government 
authorities, 13, 44 9 

Game licences, 563, 572 
Gaols, 65 

Gas administration, 56 

companies, and electricity 

supply, 374 

, examination of, 637 

examiners, 114 

supply, 12, 14, 289 

General Exchequer contribu- 
tion, 575 

Rate, 112, 525 

collector, 112 

Register Office, 69 

Gibbons v. Lenfesty , 275 
Gilds, 117 
Golf courses, 286 
Government by circular, 20 
grants, 25 

proposals for reform of local 

government, 38 
Grants — 

Abolished, 569 
Adjustment, 581 
Agricultural rates, 572, 582 
Apportionment among counties 
and county boroughs, 576 
Assigned revenues, 562, 571 
Blind persons, 582 
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Grants {coni .) — 

Bridges, 565 
Calculation, 581 
Cost, 588 

Customs and excise duty, 563 
Definition, 561 

Distribution to Borough and 
District Councils, 583 
Education, 400, 424, 565, 571 
financial proposals, 569 
Formula, 579 
Grants in aid, 15, 561-591 
Health services, 565, 573, 582 
Historical, 561 

Industrial and reformatory 
schools, 565 
Ireland, 738, 751 
Licences, 563 
Local government, 563 

taxation 563 

London, application to, 447, 589 
Mental treatment, 565 
New exchequer, 574 
Police, 303, 565, 571 
Probate Duty, 563 
Reorganization, 567 
Revision, 586 
Roads, 565, 574, 583 
Scotland, 711 
Small holdings, 565 
Tuberculosis, 565, 583 
Unemployment, 513, 515 516, 
565 

Grass or other margins, provision 
of, 342 

Gratuities, police, 301 
Gross value, 543 
Grouping of schools, 403, 404 
Guardians Committee, 474 , 475 
Gun licences, 563, 572 
Gymnasia, 14, 266, 267 


Hadow Report, 416, 444 
Harbours, 12, 74 
Health Committee, 165 

information, publication of, 

189 

laws, consolidation of, 202 

, Ministry of, 66-70 

resorts, advertising, 290 

services, grants, 573, 582 

Herne Bay Urban District Council 
v. Payne and Wood, 329 
High Court of Justice, 80 
Sheriff, 133 


| Higher education, 394, 412 426 * 
Highways — ' 

Adoption of private streets, 

Appeals, 332 
Authority, power of, 312 
Boundaries, 344 
Bridges and, 316, 335 
Classification, 313 
Cleansing of streets, 1 1, 653 
Code, 352 

Construction of, 313 
County roads, 315 
Definition, 308 
District councils, and, 109 
Diversion of, 335 
Exemptions, 326 
Expenses, repayment, 327 
Finance, 343 
Frontage lines, 3 43 
History of, 309 
Improvement lines, 334, 343 

of, 318, 333, 343, 635 

Ireland, 344- 
Land charges, 327, 331 
Liability for, 325 
Lighting of streets, 14, 2S9 
Local authorities, 312, 317 

Government Act, (1929), 
317 h 

Main roads, 313, 315 
Maintenance, 311, 316, 320 
♦Naming of streets, 636 
New streets, 266, 318 
Nuisance, 323 
“Owner,” 324 
Parish council and, 98 
Powers of Ideal authorities, 318 
“Premises,” definition, 329 
Private improvements, 324 * 

road, 318 

street works, 328 

streets, 324 

Public health and, 193, 326 
Removal of structures, 34 1 
Repair, 315, 320, 322 
“ Righ t-of-way, ”314 
Scotland, 344 
Stage coach, 310 
Stopping-up of, 335 
Streets, 161, 318 
Surveyors, 309, 320 
Unclassified roads, 318 
Widening of, 318, 333, 344 
Holiday camps, 419 
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Home Office — 

Administration of industrial 
laws, 65 

of justice, 64 

Control of persons, 64 
Exercise of pardon, 63 
Inspection of institutions, 65 
Maintenance of the King’s 
Peace, 63 

Registration and elections, 65 
Relations with foreign powers, 
65 

with the Sovereign, 63 

Safeguarding the public, 65 
Territorial functions, 66 
Home Secretary, 62 
Honorary freemen, 134 
Hop wood, ex parte , 16 
Horse flesh, 1 12 

Hospitals, 12, 161, 162, 167, 178 
Housing — 

Acquisition of houses, 240 
Act of 1925, 204 

of 1930, 205 

Action, promotion of, 209 
Aged persons, 247 
Amenities of locality, 242 
Appeals, 219 
Bonds, 601 

By-laws, 211, 214, 244 
Clearance areas, 221, 223, 227 

Orders, 224, 225, 229 

Closing Orders, 214, 218 * 

Committee, 207 
Compensation, 233, 234 
Complaints, 254 , 

Compulsory Purchase Order, 

# Contracts, 24 1 
Conversion of buildings, 240 
Cost, provision as to, 236 
County councils, power of, 238, 
252, 258 
Default, 258 

Demolition Orders, 217, 218 
Employers’ schemes, 248, 253 
Enforcement of provisions, 233, 
254 

Exchequer grants, 236 
Financial provisions, 219. 235, 
242, 259 
Fit houses, 213 
Government grants, 236, 255 
Improvement area, 229, 231, 
232 


Housing (cont ) — 

Inquiries, 254 

Insanitary houses, demolition 
or repair, 208, 215, 217 
Inspection, 213, 244 
Ireland, 264, 740, 749 
Land, acquisition and appro- 
priation, 226, 228, 234, 241, 
243 

Landlord, 208 
Legislation, 204, 208, 220 
Loans, 219, 159 

Local Authorities, 207, 209, 220, 
238, 239, 240, 256 
Management, 244 
Mental hospital boards, 252 
Nuisances, 212 
Official representation, 209 
“Owner” definition, 207 
Private owner|,, powers, 254 
Public utility societies, 249 
Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, 252 
Rates, 219, 259 
Reconditioning, 230 
Rents, 237, 247 * 

Repairs, 210, 216 . [255 

Representations _ to Minister, 
Review of conditions, 238 
Rural districts, 246 

workers, 244 

Scotland, 264 

Small dwellings acquisition, 260 
Subsidy, 259 
Town planning, 361 
Trustees, 243 
Unhealthy areas, 222, 230 
Underground rooms, 214 
“Working classes,” definition, 
238 

Working classes, houses for, 1 1 , 
13, 237, 261 
Hudson v. Tabor , 167 
Hundred, The, 3, 105 

Ilkeston case, 219 
Improvement area, 229 

lines, 334, 343 

Income and expenditure, 615 
Index number, retail prices, 78 
Indoor relief, 479 
Industrial Inquiries Office, 58 

Laws, administration of, 65 

Museum, 65 

“ — Property, Department of, 57 
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* 

Industrial Research, 58 

school grant, 426 

schools, 65, 148, 458, 459, 638 

training ships, 460 

Industries and manufactures, 57 
Industry, education and, 439 
Inebriates, 13, 125 
Infant life protection, 454, 475, 
637, 649 

mortality, 186-188 

protection visitors, 455 

Infants. (See Children) 

Infected food, 171 
Infectious diseases, 13, 160, 163, 
164, 167, 175-178, 653 
Inquiries, fees for, 15 
Insanitary houses, demolition of, 
20S, 217 

, repair of, 208, 215 

Inspection of accounts, 619 

of dwellii% houses, 212 

of hbuses, 244 

of minutes, 395 

Inspections, 15, 762 
Institutional relief, 4S0 
Institutions, inspection of, 65 
Insifrable interest of children, 455 
Insurance Acts, Unemployment, 
504 

funds by local authorities, 

establishment of, 45 
, motor, 350 

Insured persons, unemployment, 
504 

Intelligence and Parliamentary 
Department, 58 
Interments, 189, 265, 278 
Internal audit, 631 

drainage boards, 274 

Inter-relation of local authorities, 
17 

Ireland — 

General : 

Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, 732 

Irish Free State (Agreement), 
Act, 1922, 733 
Local administration, 732 
Irish Free State : 

Agricultural grant, 751 
City managers, 747 
Education, 751 
Elections, 745 
Franchise, 744 
Grants in aid, 751 


Ireland (cont-)— a 

Health, 747 
Hospitals, '46 
Housing Acts, 749 
Local Appointments Commis- 
' sioners, 750 

- Government Acts, 746, 

747 

Poor relief, 746 
Purchasing Boards, 748 
Roads, 747 
Northern Ireland : 
Administrative counties, 736 
Councils, powers and duties, 737 
Derating, 744 
Drainage, 739 
Education, 739 
Elections, 740 
Grants in aid, 738 
Health Insurance, 742 
Housing, 740 

Intoxicating Liquor Acts, 740 
jury Laws, 740 
Local government reform, 744 
Motor traffic, 741 
National Health Insurance, 742 
Old Age Pensions, 742 
Rent Restrictions, 744 
Roads, 741 , 

Royal Ulster Constabulary, 743 
Trade Boards, 743 
Unemployment Insurance, 743 
Irish Free State. (See Ireland) 
Isolation Hospitals, 178 

Joint Committees, 6, 9, 10, 147 
Judicature, The — 

Appeals, S3 . . 

Chancerv Division, 80 

County Courts, 81 * 

Criminal Jurisdiction, 83 
High Court, 80 
King’s Bench Division, 80 
Local Courts of Record, 82 
Petty Sessions, 82 
Probate Divorce and Admiralty 
Divisions, 81 
Quarter Sessions, 82 
Supreme Court, 80 
judicial officers, county, 150 
Turors, list of, 141 
justice, administration of, 64 
Justice of the Peace- 
Appomtment, 13/ 

Borough, 124 
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f. Justice of the Peace ( cont .) — 
County, 151 
Duties, 139 
Ex-officio , 138 
Licensed premises, 140 
Powers, 139 
Qualifications, 138 
Scotland, 6S2 
Justices in eyre, 4 
Juvenile courts, 462 

offenders, 461 

smoking, 457 

Juveniles. (See Children) 

Kemp v. Glasgow , 723 
King’s Bench Division, 80 

• highway, 308 

pardon, 63 

peace, 63, 137, 294 

Proctor,#! 

Knackers’ yard, 109 
Kruse v. Johnson , 194 

Labour exchange, 501 

, Ministry of, 77 

■ registries, 499 

Lancashire Mental Hospitals 
Board, 484 
Land — 

Acquisition, housing, 243 
Appropriation of, housing, 243 
Charges, highway, 327 
Drainage, 272, 273, 275 
Education Authority, 423 r 
Purchase, housing, 226. 228 
Settlement, 269 
Landlord, definition, 208 
Landward area, 69& 

Lead paint, protection against 
poisoning, 191 
Lee Conservancy Board, 660 
Legal incapacity, 86 
Legitimacy, 46 
Libraries, 12, 14, 266, 263 
Licensed premises, control of, 140. 
151 

7 — , valuation of, 541 

Licensing of motor drivers, 346 
Light railways, 74, 370 
Lighthouses, 58 
Lighting and watching, 267 
~ — 7 rate, 267 

Limitations of local government, 
Liverymen. 650 


Loans — 

Borough, 128 
County, 152 
District, 113 
Education, 428 
Housing, 219, 259 
Mental treatment, 489 
Public assistance, 482 
Redemption, statutory provis- 
ions, 609 
Scotland, 717 
Town planning, 368 
Local Authorities — 

Accounts, 624 

Central administration, 14 

departments, and, 2 

Citizen’s duty, 29 
Committees, 8 
Common Law, 2 
Constitution, 2 
County borougfis, 10 

councils," 10 

Default of, 16 
Definition, 5 
Duties, 10 
Elections, 6 

Expenses Act, 62S * 

Finance, 24 
Franchise, 6 
Functions, 2, 13 
Government grants, 25 
Highways, 312, 317 
Historical, 2 

Housing. 207, 209, 220, 238.239 
240, 256 

Importance of, 26 
Inter-relation of, 18 
Judicature, 2 

Limitation of powers, 7, 19 
Loans, 26 
London, 13 

Municipal boroughs, 1 1 
Officials, 22 
Opportunities, 29 
Parish councils, 12 

meetings, 12 

Parliamentary regulation, 1 
Payments for services, 26 
Police, 13 
Powers, 10 

Publicity Act (1931), 291 
Rates, 25 
Rural districts, 1 1 
Superannuation, 23 
Trading profits, 26 
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Local Authorities ( coni - 
Unemployment, 514 
Urban districts, 11 
Women and, 28 
Local Courts of Record, 82 

Education Authority, 393 

Local Government Act, 1929 — 
Agricultural rates, 559 
Areas, alteration of, 42 
Borrowing, 43 
Boundaries, 41 
Derating, 559 
Expenses, 43 
Highway, 316 

Hospital accommodation, 43 
London, 634, 639, 646, 658 
Miscellaneous provisions, 41 
Public assistance, 473. 477 

Health, 17, 185 ' 

Roads, 317, 322 
Salient features, 39 
Travelling expenses, 42 
Local Government (County Bor- 
oughs and Adjustments) Act 
(1926), 132 

• and Other Officers 

Superannuation Act (1922), 23 

taxation account, 52 

licences, 25, 563 

Lodger’s vote, 7, 85 
Lodging houses, 161, 164, 167, 
636, 649 
London — 

By-laws, 653 

Central (Unemployed) Body, 

658 

City Corporation, 647-651 
County Council. (See below) 
Electricity authority, 666 
Equalization Funds, 646 
Government proposals, 667 
Grants, 589 

Lee Conservancy Board, 660 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
639 

Borough Councils, 13, 651 

Water Board, 658 

Poor Law Reform, 640 
Port of London Authority, 659 
Rating, 557 

Royal Commission, 661 
School managers, 402 
Squares, 660 

Thames Conservancy Board, 

659 


London {coni .) — 

Traffic Advisory Committee, 
663 

Valuation, 655 
London County Council — 
Aldermen, 635 
Committees, 635 
Constitution, 635 
Control, 438 
Councillors, 635 
Duties, 13, 635 
Elections, 635 
Finance, 639 
Housing, 636 
Meetings, 635 
Officers, 639 
Powers, 13, 635 
Rating, 639 
Lord-Advocate, 671 

Chancellor, .64 

High Treasurer, 49 

Lieutenant, 151 

Mayor, 124, 648 

Lunacy. (See Mental Treatment) 


Machinery and plant, rating 
554, 555 

Maclean Committee, 471, 641 
Magistrate’s clerk, 141 
Main drainage, 274 

roads, 313, 315 

Malcolm Committee on Educa- 
tion, 440 

Male servants, licences, 563, 572 
Managers, school, 401, 402, 403 
Manor, 92 
Margarine, 173 
Marine school,** 400 
Markets, 12, 14, 73, 161, 162, 193, 
286, 653, 649, 671 
Marriages, registration of, 70, 477, 
671, 673, 684 
Master in Lunacy, 483 
Maternity and child welfare, 181, 
453, 653 

“ Maternity home,*’ definition, 185 
May Committee on National Ex- 
penditure, 508 
Mayor, 124 
Mayor’s auditor, 622 
Mayor’s Court, 649 
Medical Officer of Health, 29, 111, 
149, 163, 196, 197 
relief, 481 
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Mental treatment — 

% Accounts, 489 

Annual returns, 489 

Board of Control, 70, 483, 675 

Central authorities, 483 

Classes of persons, 483 

Commissions in Lunacy, 483 

Committees, 485 

Duties of local authority, 485 

Education, 410 

Expenses, 489 

Finance, 489 

Housing, 252 

Lancashire Mental Hospitals 
Board, 4S5 
Loans, 489 

Local authority, 484, 485 
Master in Lunacy, 483 
Mental Hospitals Committee, 
484 # 

Places of detention, 484 
Rates, 489 

Reform proposals, 490 
Royal Commission’s Report, 490 
Visiting Committee, 484 
Mercantile Marine Department, 58 
Merchandise marks, 73 
Metropolitan Asylums Boards, 639 

Borough Council — 

Aldermen, 652 

Committees, 652 

Constitution, 651 

Councillors, 651 

Duties, 652 * 

Finance, 654 

General rate, 654 

Mayor, 652 

Meetings, 652 

Officers, 654 

JPowers, 652 

Standing Joint Committee, 654 
Metropolitan Police Force, 13, 64, 
296 

Water Board, 658-659 

Metropolitan Water Board v. 
Kingston Union Assessment 
Committee, 539 
Midwives, 132, 182 
Military voter, 86 

war pensions, 751 

Milk, 29, 164, 171, 173, 201, 653 
Mines Department, 56 
— — Secretary for, 56 
Ministries, Government ( see under 
respective subjects) 


Minority representation, 89 
Minutes, inspection of, 126 
Mis-feasance, 321 

Moon v. London County Council , 

560 

Mortgage of rates and revenues, 
599 

Mortuaries, 161, 167, 637, 653 
Motor accidents, 349 

buses, 353, 370 

drivers, licensing of, 346 

insurance, 350 

racing, 347 

vehicles, classification of, 

346 

Municipal bank, 29, 286, 291, 608 

borough, 119 

Corporation, 119, 121 

relief works, 510 

Municipal Trading — 

Advantages, 2$3 
Baths and washhousres, 288 
Classes of undertakings, 282 
Definition, 281 
Development, 282 
Disadvantages, 284 
Gas supply, 288, 292 * 

Health resorts, 290 
Markets, 286 
Profits, 292 

Public Service undertakings, 
286 

Publicity, 291 

Royal Commission Report, 292 
Savings bank, 29, 286, 291 , 608 
Sinking fund payments, 285 
Variety of undertakings, 285 
Water supply, 287, 292 
Municipal tramways, 636 
Museum, 12, 14, 266, 268 
Music, 61, 140, 2 66, 636 
Muzzling Orders, 637 

National Debt Office, 50 
Naval voters, 7, 86 

war pensions, 753 

Needs Test (Unemployment In- 
surance), 481 
Net annual value, 544 
New streets, making of, 318 
Nicholson v. Jackson , 532 
Non-feasance, 321 
Non-institutional poor relief to 
able-bodied, 498 
Non-provided schools, 401, 405 
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Northern Ireland. (See Ireland) 

Lights, Commissioners of, 675 

Nuisances — 

Highways, 323 
Housing, 212 
Loudon, 653 

Public Health, 161, 164, 167 
Nursery schools, 27, 398 
Nurses registration, 184 
Nursing for reward, 455 

Occupation road, 318 
Offenders, juvenile, 461 

, probation of, 463 

Offensive trades, 161, 162, 167, 
197, 636, 637 

Office of Works and Public 
Buildings, 79 
Office organization, 48 
Officers — 

Borough, 125 n 
County, 149 
District, 111 
Education, 428 
Labour exchanges, 503 
Local Government, 47 
London, 639, 654 
Parish, 95, 98 
Police, 299 

Promotion and transfer, 47 
Public Assistance, 481 

Health, 196 

Recruitment, 47 
War Pensions, 757 
Official Receivers, control of, 59 
Officials, appointment of, 22, 761- 
762 

Old metal purchase, 464 
“One-man” factories, rating of, 
559 

Open spaces, 164, 286, 636, 653 
Ordinary committees, 146 
— — road, 318 
Ordnance Survey, 73 
Outdoor relief, 481, 497 
Overcrowding, 653 
Overdrafts, bank, 607 
Overhead wires, 637 
Overseas Trade, Department of, 56 
Overseer of the Poor, 518 
“Owner,” definition, 207, 324 
Owners, rating of, 531 
, recovery of rates from, 532 


Parish, 91 
Civil, 94 
Constables, 299 
Definition, 93 
Ecclesiastical, 102 
Electors’ rights, 101 
Hall, 269 
Ireland, 101 

Relations with District, 99 
Rural, 94 
Scotland, 101 
Urban, 94, 101 
Parish Council, 96 
Accounts, 98, 618, 624 
Constitution, 98 
Councillors, 96 
Duties, 12, 97 
Education, 98 
Election of, 96 
Final report, 99- 
Highways, 9S 
Land purchase, 98 
Meetings, 97 
Officers, 98 
Powers, 12, 97 

Promotion to District Council, 
98 

Rates, 98 

Rating members, 97, 550 
Royal Commission and, 99 
Sanitary and housing, 97 
Small holdings and allotments 
98 

Parish Meeting, 94-96 
Accounts, 96, 618, 624 
Committees, 95 
Duties, 12, 95 
Officers, 95 
Powers, 12, *9 5 
Rates, 95 
Parks, 12, 14, 636 
Parliament, 1 

Parliamentary borough, 119 

Burghs, 686 

Parochial Adoptive Acts, 267 
Patent Office, 57 
Paupers, 14 
Pawns, 464 

Payments for services, 26 
Peace, Ring’s, 63, 137, 294 
Pensions, Ministry of, 71-72 
Performing animals, 149 
Petitions to King, 63 
Petroleum and Explosives Acts, 
637 


Pardon, 63 
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Petroleum filling stations, 365 
f Petty Sessional Division, 139 
Petty Sessions, 82 
Physical exercises, 61 

training, 419 

Piers, 75 

Pillion riding, 348 
Pilotage, 53 
Plant diseases, 73 
Play centres, 399 
Playgrounds, 268 
Playing fields, 419 
Pleasure grounds, 161, 193 
Police — 

Appeals, 303 
Areas, 296 

Authorities, 13, 295, 296 
Borough, 131, 296, 297 
Burgh, 306, 687 
City of London, 296, 637, 649 
College, 306* 

Councils, 305 
County, 296 
Duties, 297 

Educational schemes, 306 
Expenses, 303 
Federation, 304 
Fire, 299 
Fund, 300 
Grant, 303 
Gratuities, 301 
Ireland, 307 
Metropolitan, 296, 637 
National Economy Orde* 
(1931), 302 
Officers, 299 
Parish constables, 299 
Pensions, 301, 302 
Powers and duties, 297 
Scotland, 306, 671 
Special constables, 299 
Superannuation, 300 
Widows, 301 
Women patrols, 300 
Pollution of rivers, 163 
Poor Law. (See Public Assist- 
ance) 

Port of London Authoritj^, 659 

Sanitary Authorities, 188 

Post Office, 78 
Power to sue, 13 

, Transport and Economics, 

Department of, 57 
Precept, failure to meet, 16 
Precepts, provisions as to, 528 


“ Premises, ” definition, 329 
Prerogative of mercy, 63 
Preservatives, food, 173 
President of Board of Trade, 55 
Press, admission to meetings, 27 
Prime Minister, 49 
Prisons, 65 

Private improvement rate, 113 

improvements, 324 

owners and housing, 253 

road, 318 

street works, 328 

streets, adoption of, 324 

Privy Council, 53 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty- 
Division, 81 

Probation of offenders, 463 
Procurator-General, 51 
Profits on service, 291 
Promissory notes, 606 
Promotion, officets, 47 
Provided schools, 401 * 

Provost, 688 
Public Analyst, 149 
Public Assistance — 

Accounts, 476, 482 
Authority, 473 » 

Births, deaths, and marriages, 
477 

Central control, 473 
Committees, 474, 479 
Duties, 479 
Expenses, 482 
Government proposals, 472 
Guardians Committee, 474, 
475 

History, 467 
Inspection, right of, 482 
Indoor relief, 480 
Ireland, 482 
Loans, 482 
Local authority, 473 

Government Act, 1929 

473 

Maclean Committee, 471 
Medical relief, 481 
Meetings, 479 
Officers, 481 
Powers and duties, 479 
Reform proposals, 469, 646 
Relief, method of, 479, 480 
Scotland, 482, 695 
Unemployment, 481, 496 
Public body, definition, 512 
conveniences, 164 
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Public Health — 

Act, 1875, 160 
Areas, alteration of, 199 
Blind persons, 190 
Borrowing, 198 
By-laws, 194, 195 
Canal boats, 190 
Case law, 160 
Cemeteries, 189 
Child welfare, 181 
Cleansing of persons, 190 
Death rate, 200 
Definition, 156 
Disinfection, 178 
Drains and sewers, 166 
Duties, 163 
Early legislation, 157 
Expenses, 181 
Factories, 190 
Food and Drugs Acts, 172-174 
— — - ancf, he aim, 171 

supply, social control of, 

172 

Fruit pickers’ lodgings, 171 
Health Committee, 165 

laws consolidation of, 202 

Highways, 193, 325 
Hospitals, 178, 189 
Housing, 190 
Infant mortality, 186 
Infectious diseases, 175 
Information, publication of, 189 
Inspection of dwelling houses, 
170 

Lead paint, 191 

Local sanitary authorities, 162 
Maternity and child welfare, 1S1 
Medical Officer of Health, 196 
Mid wives, 182 
Milk and dairies, 174 
Nurses registration, 184 
Objects, 156 
Officers, 196 

Port sanitary authorities, 18S 
Powers, 163 
Rating, 198 
Regulations, 195 
Royal Commission, Final Re- 
port, 201 

Sanitary inspector, 197 
Sewage, disposal of, 169 
Ships, 189 

Smoke abatement, 191 
Street works, 190 
Streets, 193 


Public Health (coni .) — 
Tuberculosis, 179 
Water courses, 189 

supply, 170 

Workshops, 190 

Public inquiries, education, 429 
— — libraries, 268, 653 
Public parks, 162, 671 

Prosecutor, 64 

Service Administration, De- 
partment of, 58 
“ Public service,” 281 
Public Service Undertakings — 
Aerodromes, 382 
Electric power, 371-381 
Ferries, 381 
Light railways, 370 
Motor-buses, 370 
Royal Commission Report, 382 
Tramways, 370, 382 
Public service vehicles, regulation 
of, 353, 354 

utility societies, 249 

walks, 268 

Works Facilities Act, 1930, 

515 

Works Loan Board, 52, 600 

Commissioners, 

252 

Publicity, 291 
Pupil teachers, 431 

Qualifying period, 86 
Qdarries, 65 

Quarter Sessions, 82, 139 

Rabies Act, 637 
Rack-rent, 325* 

Railway bridges, 337 
Railways, 74 

, rating of, 541, 552 

Rates — 

Assessment, 25 
Borough, 128 
Consolidated, 127 
District, 112 
Drainage, 276 

Education, 25, 400, 414, 426 
General, 127, 654 
Housing, 219, 259 
London, 557, 639, 646 
Mental treatment, 489 
Parish, 20, 25, 95, 98 
! Public assistance, 482 
I health, 25, 198 
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Rates ( cont .) — 

• Relief scheme, 33 
Scotland, 560, 698 
Water, 288 

Rating and Valuation — 
Agricultural land, 34, 552, 559 

Rates Act, 1929, 559 

Amendment of rate, 526 
Appeals, 548, 560 
Apportionment, 558 
Areas, 523, 524 
Assessment areas, 534 

Committees, 534 

Audit, 558 

Authorities, 33, 523, 534 
Canals, 552 

Central Valuation Committees, 
537 

Collection of rates, 530 
Committee^, 535, 536 
Contractor's test, 540 
County Valuation Committees, 
536 

Definitions, 543 
Demand notes, 527 
Derating, 559 

appeals, 560 

Differential rating, 551 
Discounts on general rates, 528 
Draft list, 546-547 
Exemptions, 554 
Expenses, 558 
Final approval of list, 547 
General rate, 525 • 

scheme, 521 

Gross value, 543 
Historical, 519 
Ireland, 560 

Legislation, 518*557, 55S 
Licensed premises, 54 1 
* Local Government Act, 1929,559 
London, 557 

Machinery and plant, 555 
Net annual value, 544 
Notice of appeal, 549 
Objections, 546 
Objects, 518 

Officers, transfer and compensa- 
tion, 550 

Operations and incidence of 
rates, 525 
Overseer, 518 
Owners, rating of, 531 
Parish council’s representation, 
550 


Rating and Valuation (cont ) — 
Plant and machinery, 555 
Power and duty to make suf- 
ficient rates, 533 
Precepts, 528 
Publication of rate, 526 
Railways, 552 

Rateable value, ascertainment, 
542-545 
Rates, 556 

Rating authorities, 522 
Recovery of rates from owner, 
532 

Referees, 555 

Reimbursement to owner, 532 
Scotland, 560 
Special properties, 540 
Substituted building basis, 540 
Tithes, 553 

Unification of funds, 530 
Valuations liafcs, 537-542, 545 
Voluntary agreements, 531 
Receipts and expenditure, 615 

and payments, 615 

Receiver, appointment of, 16 
Reckless driving, 347 
“ Reconditioning,” housing? 230 
Recorders, 64 

Recreation grounds, 12, 27, 268 
Recruitment of local government 
service, 23, 47 

Redemption funds, use of, 606 
Reference library for officials, 782 
Reform Act, 1832, 2 

of Local Government 

Constitution of local authorities, 
45 

Defects in existing systems, 38 
Functions of local government 
authorities, 44 
Government proposals, 38 
Local Government Act, 1929, 39 
Officers, 47 
Rates relief, 33 

Rating and Valuation (Appor- 
tionment) Act, 1928, 34 
Royal Commission, Second Re- 
port, 36 

} Third and Final 

Report, 44 

Reformatory schools, 65, 125, 148, 
458, 638 

Refuges, erection of, 340 
Regional planning, 366 
Register of electors, 653 
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Registrar General, 70 
Registration and elections, 65 
Regulations and by-laws, 195 
Relief, indoor or institutional, 480 

, outdoor, 497 

works, unemployment, 511 

Religious instruction in schools 
400, 401, 404, 408 
Rent and Mortgage (Restriction) 
Acts, 247 

Rents, adjustments of, 247 

of local authorities, housing, 

236 

Repair of houses, 210, 216 
Repayment of loans, 609, 61 1 
Reprieve, 63 
Research, 4 1 5 

Returning Officers’ expenses, 89 
Rex v. Minister of Health, ex parte 
Aldridge , 332 
Right of way, 3?4 

to vote, 7 

River Tyne police, 296 
Rivers, pollution of, 163 
Road charges, 327 
Road^ Traffic — 

Accidents, 349 
Act of 1930, 345 
Advances from road fund, 342 
Areas, 353 

Bridge authority, 312 
Bridges, prohibition of use, 
341 [346 

Classification of motor vehicles, 
Coaches, 353 
Commissioners, 353 
Dangerous driving, 347 
Drivers, licensing of, 346 
Employment of drivers and 
attendants, 348 
Extraordinary traffic, 339 
Footpaths, 342 
Highway authority, 312 

code, 352 

Hours, restriction of, 348 
Insurance, 350 

Local authorities and public 
service vehicles, 354 
Motor-buses, 353 
National Economy Road Ser- 
vices Order (1931), 357 
Public service vehicles, 353, 354, 
656 

Reckless driving, 347 
Refuges, erection of, 340 


Road Traffic ( cont .) — 

Signs, erection of, 353 
Speed, rate of, 347 
Structures, removal of, 34 1 
Subways, construction of, 340 
Third party risks, 350 
Toll bridges, transfer of, 338 

roads, transfer of, 338 

Trailer attendants, 348 
Roads — 

Board, 75 
Charges, 327 
Classification, 313 
County, 315 
District, 318 
Ireland, 344, 740, 746 
Finance, 343 
Fund, 342 
Grants, 574, 582 
Main, 313, 335 ^ 

Maintenance, 362 
New, 318 
Occupation, 318 
Ordinary, 318 
Private, 318 
Roman, 30 9 
Scotland, 344 
(See also Highways) 

Roberts v. Hop wood and Others , 16 

Roman roads, 309 

Royal Botanical Gardens, 73 

Burghs, 686 

Commission Third and Final 

* Report — 

Constitution of local authori- 
ties, 45, 101, 115, 134, 154 
Functions of local authorities, 
44, 99, 114, 153 > 201 > 292, 343 
Local Government officers, 47, 
155 

Royal Irish Constabulary, 307 * 

palaces, 79 

parks, 79 

Ulster Constabulary, 743 

Rural district councils and bous- 
ing, 254 

districts, houses in, 246 

1 powers and duties, 12 

parish, 94 

water supplies, 514 

workers, housing of, 244 

Safeguarding the public, 65 
Salvage, 58 

Sanitary authorities, local, 162 
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Sanitary defects, 211 

duties, county, 149 

inspector, 111, 149, 197 

law, 160 

legislation, 158 [291,608 

Savings bank, municipal, 29, 286, 

certificate proceeds, loan of, 

601 

Scavenging, 160 
Scholarships, 399, 414 
School attendance, 406, 407, 408, 
409,415, 416, 429, 445 
School baths, 419 

camps, 419 

Canteen Committee, 419 

fees, 397, 404,415 

house, provision of, 403 

managers, 401, 402, 403 

Schoolmasters, 430. (See also 
School Teachers) 

School Teachers — 

Death gratuities, 434 
Domestic subjects, 432 
Elementary, 431 
Gratuities, 434 
Higher education, 414 
Non-provided schools, 401 
Pensions, 433 
Pupil, 431 
Registration, 430 
Salaries, reduction of, 426 
Secondary schools, 432 
Special schools, 432 
Student, 431 * 

Superannuation, 433, 435 
Supplementary 432 
Technical schools, 432 
Trained certificated, 431 
Uncertificated, 431 
Spools — 

Art, 415 
Central, 398 
Closing of, 405 
Conduct of, 400 
Continuation, 397, 415 
Elementary, 397 
Grouping of, 403, 404 
Maintenance, 398 
Non-provided, 401 
Nursery, 398 
Provided, 401 
Science, 396, 415 
Transfer and re-transfer, 405 
Vacation, 399 
(See also Education) 


Science schools, 396, 415 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 
58 

Scotland — 

Accounts, 631, 721 
Agriculture, 674 
Audit, 721, 727 
Bailies, 688 
Board of Control, 675 
Boards, 672 
Borrowing powers, 717 
Burghs, 686 

Central Departments, 670 
Commissioners of Supply, 881 
Councillors, 688 
County Councils, 678 
Department of Agriculture. 674 

of Health, 672 

District Councils, 689 
Education accounts, 726 

Committees, 692 

Department, 674 

Elections, 688 
Fishery Board, 674 
Grants-in-aid, 711 
Highways, 344 
Housing, 264 
Justices of the Peace, 682 
Loans, 717 

Local Authorities, 669, 675, 682 
Lord Advocate, 671 
Police, 306, 687 
Provost, 688 

Public assistance, 482, 695 

Health, 202 

Rates, 560, 698 

Reorganization of Offices, 672 
School management, 694 
Secretary of State for, 671 
Standing Committees, 688 
Town planning, 369 
Valuation and rating, 698 
Seaham Harbour Dock Company 
v. Crook, 516 

Seats, 268 [447 

Secondary education, 60, 412, 418, 
Secretaries of State, 62 
Seduction of girls, 457 
Service pensions, 71 
Sewage disposal, 11, 14, 160, 164, 
169, 635, 653 
Sewer, definition, 168 
Shelters, 268 
Sheriff, 150, 648 

Shipping, Registrar-General of, 58 
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Shire, 3, 4, 143 
Shire-reeve, 15! 

Shop Acts, 649 

— ; hours, 65, 637 

Simple deposit notes, 609 
Sinking and redemption funds, 
use of, 606 

fund payments, suspension 

of, 285 

Slaughter-houses, 161, 162, 193, 
636, 649, 653 

Small Dwellings Acquisition Acts, 
260 

holdings, 133, 269, 270, 272 j 

— and allotments (parish) 

98 

Smoke abatement, 191 
Smoking, juvenile, 457 
Social service, 764 

, opportunities for, 766 

work, organization of, 765 

Solicitor to*the Treasury, 51 
Sovereign, relations with, 63 
Special constables, 142, 299 

types of boroughs, 129 

schools, teachers in, 432 

Speed-limit for motors, 347 
Stage coach, 310 
Standards Department, 57 
Standing Committees, 147, 688 
Statistics, 15 

Department, 57 

Statutory Committees, 146 
Stipendiary magistrates, 64, 129, 
131, i4 r 
Stock, 603 

accounts, 760 

, creation of, 266 

, issue of, 109, 718 

Stopping-up of highways, 335 
Street trading, children and, 421 
Streets. (See Highways) 
Structures on highway, removal 
of, 341 

Student teachers, 431 
Subsidy for housing, 259 
Substantive grant, 424 
Substituted building basis, 540 
Subways, construction of, 340 
Suggestions to members of local 
authorities, 758-763 
Superannuation, local govern- 
ment officers, 23 

, police, 300 

— — , school teachers, 433, 435 


Superintendent Registrar, 70 
Supplementary teachers, 432 
Supreme Court of judicature, 
80 

Surcharge, 627 

Surveyor, 112, 150, 309, 312, 320 
Swimming baths, 268, 419 

Teachers. (See School Teachers) 
Technical education, 60,412 
Telegraph wires, 266 
Thames Conservancy Board, 659 
Thames embankments, mainten- 
ance of, 635 

Theatres and Cinematographs, 
152, 153, 636 

Third-party insurance, motorists’, 
350 

Thomas v. Devonport Corporation , 
630 

Tidal waters, 58 
Tithes, 553 

Toll bridges, transfer to local 
authorities, 338 

roads, transfer to local 

authorities, 338 
Town Clerk, 125 
Town Planning — 

Advertisement regulations, 365 
Ancient monuments, 365 
Betterment, 367 
Bill (1931), 368 
Compensation, 366 
Default, 365 
Draft schemes, 365 
Early examples, 358 
Expenses, 368 
Interim development, 363 
Ireland, 369 

Joint Committee, 367 0 

Legislation, 359 
Loans, 368 

Petroleum filling stations, 365 
Preliminary statement, 364 
Procedure, 362 
Proposals, 363 
Regional, 366 
Schemes, 364 
Scotland, 369 
Township, 3, 91 
Trading, municipal, 281 

profits, 26 

“Trading undertaking,” 281 
Traffic Advisory Committee, Lon- 
don and Home Counties, 663 
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Traffic areas, 352 

• commissioners, 352 

— — , extraordinary, 350 

regulation, 14, 638 

signs, 349 

Trailers, attendants for, 343 
Trained certificated teachers, 431 
Training ships, industrial, 460 
Tramways, 12, 14, 75, 370, 382, 635 
Transfer of officers, 47 
Transport, Ministry of, 74, 319 
Travelling expenses, 42 
Treasure trove, 150 
Treasurer, Borough, 126 

, County Council, 149 

Treasury bills, 606 

, The, 49 

Truant school, 461 
Tuberculosis, 14, 132, 163, 179— 
181, 

grants, o82 

Tunnels, 635 


Uncertificated teachers, 431 
Unclassified roads, 313, 318 
Underground rooms, 214 
Unemployed Workmen Act, 500 
Unemployment — 

Agricultural Land (Utilization) 
Act, 517 
Causes, 493 

Employment exchanges, 501 
Equation of grants, 515 • 

Grants Committee, 512 
Insurance, 503 
Labour registries, 499 
Methods outside the poor laws, 
499 

Municipal relief works, 510 
T\ T on-institutiona! poor relief to 
able-bodied, 49S 
Poor laws and, 496 
Public action, 495 

Works Facilities Act, 

(1930), 515 
Rate of grants, 513 
Relief measures, 510 

Works Act, 511 

Remedial measures, 509 
Rural water supplies, 514 
Taxation of unemployment 
grants, 516 

Unemployed Workmen Act, 
1905, 500 


Unemployment Insurance Acts — 
Arrangements with associations 
and societies, 506 
Blanesburgh Committee, 506 
Central administration, 504 
Courts of Referees, 505, 507 
Decisions on claims, 505 
Excepted employments, 504 
Exempt persons, 504 
Finance, 507 
Insured persons, 504 
Ireland, 742 
Royal Commission, 508 
Special schemes for industries, 
506 

University education, 412 
Unsound food, 161, 167 
Urban and Rural District Council, 
differences between, 108 

District Councils. (See 

District Councils) 

parish, 94, 101 

Powers Order (1931), 165 

Vacation classes, 399 

schools, 399 * 

Vaccination, 476, 673 
Vagrants, 459, 464 
Valuation (see Rating and Valua- 
tion) 

Vauxhall Estates Ltd. v. Corpora- 
tion of London , 234 
Venereal disease, 132, 163, 198 
Verminous children, 420, 465 
Village greens, 12 
Visiting Committee, 485 
Vivisection, 65 

Voter and Local Government — 
Councillors and guardians, 
qualifications, 87 
Disqualifications, 87 
Election, qualification for, 87 
Elections, mode of, 88 
Electors, 84 
Franchise, 85 
Legal incapacity, 86 
Minority representation, 89 
Qualifying period, 86 
Representation and taxation, 84 
Returning officers’ expenses, 89 
Voting, 89 


Walks, public, 268 
War charities, 752-753 
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War memorials, 269 

pensions, 71, 753 

Washhouses, 12, 267, 268, 288, 
653 

Watch Committee, 10, 131, 297 
Watching, 267 
Water rate, 288 

Water supply, 12, 111, 160, 165, 
170, 287, 514 
Waterworks, 14, 288 
Way, right of, 314 
Weights and measures, 14, 57, 
125, 148, 637 
West Ham Park, 649 
Whisky money, 414 
Widening of streets, 319, 333,344 


Wireless and education, 452 

installation, 323 

Women in local government, 28 

patrols, 300 

Working class, houses for, 237 
1 results of pro- 
vision of, 261 

“Working classes,” definition, 238 
Workmen’s compensation, 65 
Works, departments, 760 
Workshops, 65, 190 
Wreck and salvage, 58 

Young person, definition, 454 

persons, prevention of cruelty 

to, 455 
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By A. Clifford Ridgway, F.C.A. . • • iNet 

Cost Accounts for the Metal Industry 
By H. E. Parses, M.Com., A.C.W.A. . • Net 

Cost Accounts in Rubber and Plastic Trades 


17- 

3/8 


Net 8/6 
Net 3/6 


By T. W. Fazakerley , 

Costing and Price Fixing 
By J. M. Scott Maxwell, B.Sc., F.C.W.a. 

Costing, A Primer of 

By R. J. H. 

Costing, Dictionary of 

By R. J. H. 

Costing, Theory and Practice of 

By B. W. Newman, B.C.A 

Costs for Manufacturers 

By 0. Smith 

Currency Accounts in Sterling Books 
By 0. R alp h Curtis, Fellow of the Institute of 
Bankers .••••••* 

Depreciation and Wasting Assets 
By P. D. Leake, F.C.A. • * 

Dictionary of Book-keeping 
By R. J. Porters, F.C.R.A 


Net 

Net 

Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Net 


15/- 

7/6 

5 /- 

7/6 

51 - 

10/6 
5 /- 
6 /- 
51 - 
10/6 
8/6 
5/- 

51 - 

15/- 

7/6 


*/ 


Book-keeping and Accountancy — contd. 


Estimating. By T. H. Hargrave . 

Net 

PRICE 

•7/q 

Full Course in Book-keeping 

By H. W. Porritt and W. Nicklin, A.S.A.A. 

Net 

5 h 

Graded Book-keeping Exercises for 
Commercial Schools 

By A. J. Favell, B.Sc., A.C.I.S. 


2 h 

Higher Book-keeping and Accounts 

By H. W. Porritt and W. Nicklin, A.S.A.A. 

Net 

6/- 

Holding Companies 

By A. J. Simons, A.C.A. (Hons.) 

Net 

10/6 

Hotel Book-keeping 

By M. E. Pitcher ...... 

Net 

2/6 

Investigations : Accountancy and Finq^cial 

By J. H. Button ...... Net 

«/- 

Manual of Cost Accounts 

By H. Julius Lunt, F.C.A., E.C.I.S., F.O.W.A. 

Net 

7/0 

Modern Methods of Stock Control 

By JST. Gerard Smith, M.I.P.E. 

Net 

S/6 

Notes of Lessons on Book-keeping 

By J. Routley ...... 

Net 

3/6 

Practical Auditing 

By E. E. Spicer, E.O.A., and E. C. Pegler, F.C.A. 

Net 

21/- 

Practical Book-keeping and* Commercial 
Knowledge 

By E. E. Spicer, E.O.A., and E. C. Pegler, F.C.A. 

Net 

7/6 

Principles of Accounts • 

By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Part I 

• S/6 

Part 11 . ...... 


5/- 

Principles of Auditing 

By F. R. M. De Paula, O.B.E., F.C.A. . 

Net 

7/6 

Railway Accounts 

By C. H. Newton, F.A.A. .... 

Net 

10/6 

Secretarial Book-keeping and Accounts 

By H. E. Colesworthy, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. . 

Net 

7/6 

Sharles’s Elementary Book-keeping 

By F. F. Si-iarles, F.S.A.A., F.C.I.S. 


S/6 

Shopkeepers’ Accounts Simplified 

By C. D. Cornell ..... 

Net 

2 h 

Sinking Funds, Reserve Funds, and Deprecia- 
tion By J. H. Burton . . . .Net 

3/6 


D 


CAREERS, ETC, 


t 


Authorship and Journalism 

• By Albert E, Bull . . • 

Banking as a Career 

By F. A. Willman, Cert. A.I.B. 

Flying as a Career 

By Major O. Stewart, M.C., A.F.C. 

Game of Commerce, The 
By Herbert Kendr&k ..... 
Hotel and Restaurant Careers for Women 
By Ernest M. Porter ..... 
How to Become an Auctioneer and Estate 
Agent 

By W. F. Nokes, F.A.I. Revised by D. McIntyre, 

B.A., LL.B 

How to Become a Company Secretary 

By E. J. Hakmdnd 

How to Become a Private Secretary • 

By J. E. McLachlan, F.I.P.S. (Hons.) 

How to Become a Qualified Accountant 

By R. A. Witty, F.S.A.A 

How to Choose Your Career 

By W. Leslie Ivey, M.C., M.S.M.A. 

How to Secure a Good Job 

By W. Leslie Ivey, M.C., M.S.M.A. 

Insurance as a Career. By F. H. Sherriff . 
Journalism as a Career 
Edited by W. T. Cranfiei?d .... 
Stage as a Career, The 
By Donovan Maule 


Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

'Net 

Net 

Net* 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 


• CIVIL SERVICE 

• ~ 

Arithmetic for Civil Service Students 
By T. H. Teare, B.Sc., and F. W. Teare, B.Sc. . 

Civil Service Essay Writing 

By W. J. Addis, M.A Net 

Civil Service Guide 

By A. J. Lawford Jones .... Net 
Copying Manuscript, Orthography, Hand- 
writing, etc. By A. J. Lawford Jones . Net 
Elementary Precis Writing 
By Walter Shawcross, . B.A. .... Net 

English for Civil Servants 
By Walter Shawcross . . . . Net 

Guide to Indexing and Rrecis Writing 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., and E. Bowkbb Net 



PRICE 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 


5 /- 


8/6 

3/6 

8/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 

5 /- 

3/6 


4 /~ 

2/6 

2/6 

3/6 


21 - 

2/6 

21 - 


1 


# 


COMMERCE, ETC. 

* PRICE 

Business Handwriting. By W. Burton . Net * 1/0 

Commerce and Accounts 
By Alonza James, F.F.T.Com., F.R.Econ.S. . . 3/6 

Commerce for Commercial and Secondary 
Schools 

By A. J. Favell, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.I.S. . . , 3/6 

Commerce, Stage I # 

By A. James, F.F.T.Com., F.R.Econ.S. . . . 2/6 

Commercial Handwriting and Corre- 
spondence. By J. H. and C. Kay . . Net 2/6 

Commercial Practice 

By Alfred Schofield, B.Sc. (Econ.) . . Net 3/6 

How to Succeed in Your Examination 
By W. W. Miller, B.A. (Lond.) . . • Net 3/6 

How to # Stiitiy for Examinations 

By D. ’Cooper 2 J- 

Manual of Business Training 
By A. Stephen Noel, F.R.Econ.S. . . . Net 4/- 

Modern Business and Its Methods 
By W. Campbell, Chartered Secretary . .Net 7/6 

Pitman’s Popular Guide to Journalism 

By A. Kingston Net 2/6 

Pitman’s Practical Journalism 
By A. Baker, M.J.I. Revised # by E. A. Cope . Net 3/6 
Principles and Practice of Commerce 
By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Net 8/6 
Principles of Business 

By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. # 

Part I, Net 2/6 ; Part XI .... Net 3/6 
Questions and Answers on Commerce. Stage I 
By A. J. Favell, B.Sc. (Econ.), A.C.I.S. . . Net 2/6 

Questions and Answers on Commerce. Stage II 
By the same Author ..... Net 3/6 
Questions and Answers on Business Practice 
By E. J. Hammond .... . Net 5/- 

Routine of Commerce 

By Alfred Schofield, B.Sc. (Econ.) . . Net 4/~ 

Theory and Practice of Commerce 
Edited by G. K. Bucknall, A.C.I.S. (Hons.) . Net 7/6 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 
By W. Campbell ...... Net 5/~ 

1 


ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL 

CORRESPONDENCE 

♦ - — — 

Business Letters in English 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . • , Net 

Commerce and Correspondence 
By E. H. Grout, B.Sc. (Econ.) . . Net 

Commercial Correspondence and Commercial 
English Net 

Commercial Dictionary .... Net 

Correspondence of Commerce, The 
By A. Bisdon Palmer, B.Sc., B.A. . . Net 

Dictionary of Correct English, A 
By M. A. Prtfk, M.A r . Net 

English and Commercial Correspondence r 
By H. Nagaqka and D. Theophilus, B.A. 

English Composition and Business 
Correspondence 

By J. F. Davis, D.Lit., M.A., LL.B. (Loud.) . Net 

English Exercises. A Book of Homonyms 
By B. S. Barrett 

English for Commercial* Students 
By H. W. Houghton, A.C.I.S. . . . Net 

English Grammar and Composition 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) . . Net 

English Mercantile Correspondence . Net 

Guide to Commercial Correspondence 
By W, J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.) 

How to Teach Commercial English 
By Walter Shawcross, B.A Net 

Letter Writing 

By G. K. Bucknall, A.C.I.S. (Hons.). . . Net 

Manual of Commercial English 
By Walter Shawcross, B.A Net 

Manual of Punctuation. By w. o. Webster 

r 

New Era Spelling Manual. By H. J. Bower 
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PRICE 

3/6 


5 h 


3/8 

1/6 


4 /- 


2/6 

3/6 


2 /- 

3/6 

2/6 

4/6 

3/6 

2/8 

3/6 


1 /- 


3/8 

1 /- 

2/3 


English and Commercial Correspondence — contd. 

£ PRICE 

Pocket English Dictionary . . . Net # l/6 

Principles and Practice of Commercial Corre- 
spondence. By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com. Net 7/6 

Punctuation as a Means of Expression 
By A. E. Lovell, M.A. ..... Net 1/- 

Self-Expression in English 

By John Bennett . . • . . . Net 2/6 

Synonyms and Antonyms, Pitman’s Book of 

Net 2/6 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Commercial Atlas of the World . . Net 

Commercial Geography of the World 

By W. P. Ritter, M.Com. .... Net 

Commercial History 

By J. B. V. Marchant, M.A. . . . Net 

Economic Geography 

By. John McFarlane, M.A., M.Com. . . Net 

Economic Geography, The Principles of 
By B. N. Rudmose Brown .... Net 
Elements of Commercial Geography 
By C. H. Grant, M.Sc., F.R.Met.Soc. . . Net 

Elements of Commercial History 
By Fred Hall, M.A., B.Com., F.C.I.S. . . Net 

Geography of Commerce, The 

By W. P. Butter, M.Com. . . • . . Net 

History of Commerce, The 


By T. G. Williams, M.A., F.B.Hist.S., F.R.Econ.S. Net 
Main Currents of Social and Industrial Change, 
1870-1924 

By T. G. Williams, M.A. .... Net 

Outlines of the Economic History of England 
By H. O. Meredith, M.A., M.Com. . . . Net 

Principles of Commercial History 
By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Se. . Net 

Rise of British Commerce, The 
By K. G. Lewis, B.A., and N. Branton 

Statistical Atlas of the World, A 
By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.So. . Net 

, 8 


5/- 

6 /- 

5/6 

10/6 


2 /- 
2 /- 
5/- 
#/-■ 

5/- 

7/6 

7/6 

3/6 

7/6 


ECONOMICS 


Business Economics and Commerce, A Course 
- in. By F. P. Tushingham, B. Com. Sc. . 
Dictionary of Economic and Banking Terms 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., and A. Crew . Net 
Economics for Business Men 
By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc. . . .Net 

Economics of Private Enterprise, The 
By J. H. Jones, M.A. ..... Net 
Economics of Production and Exchange 
By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. ; and 
N. Branton, B.Com. . . . Net 

Economics of the Import and Export Trade 
By Hiromu Nagaoka ...... 

Economics of Instalment Trading and Hire 
Purchase. e By W. F. Crick . . e • Net 

Economics of the Industrial System 
By H. A. Silverman, B.A. .... Net 

Economics of the Manufacturing Business 
By W. A. Stewart Jones, F.C.W.A., F.S.S. 
Economics of the Wholesale and Retail Trade 
By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. 
Elements of Political Economy 

By H. Hall, B.A. Net 

Exercises in Economics * 

By A. Plummer, M.Sc. (Econ.), M.A., LL.D. . Net 
Guide to Political Economy 
By F. H. Spencer, D.Sc., LL.B. . . . Net 

Industrial Combination in England 
By P Fitzgerald, D.Sc.(Econ.) . . . Net 

International Trade and Tariffs, An 
Introduction to 

By R. A. Hodgson, B.Com. (Lond.) . . . Net 

Introduction to Business Economics 
By J. Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . 

Outlines of Central Government 
By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. . . Net 

Outlines of Local Government of the United 
Kingdom (and the Irish Free State) 

By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. . . . Net 

Substance of Economics, r The 
By H. A. Silverman, B.A. (Econ.) . . . Net 

10 


PRICE 

8 /- 

5 /- 

3/6 

7/6 

7/6 

5 /- 

5 /- 

7/6 

3/6 

5 /- 

2 /- 

2 /- 

3/6 

10/6 

6 /- 

3/6 

5 /- 

5 /- 

6 /- 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Answers to Questions Set at the Examina- 
tions of the Institute of Bankers 
By L. L. M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., Econ., B.Com. — 
Foreign Exchange. Part I & Part II Each Net 
Economics. Part I & Part II . . Each Net 

English Grammar and Composition. Part I Net 
„ „ „ „ Part II . Net 

Banker as a Lender, The 
By F. E. Steele . . . . . Net 

Bankers’ Advances 

By F. R. Stead. Revised, by C. R. W. Cuckson, 

B.A., LL.B Net 

Bankers’ Advances Against Produce 
By A. Williams, A.I.B. .... Net 

Bankers and the Property Statutes of 1925 
and 1926. By R. W Jones . . # . Net 

Bankers’ 6r edits. By W. F. Spalding . . Net 

Banker’s Place in Commerce, The 
By the same Author . . . . .Net 

Bankers’ Securities Against Advances 
By Lawrence A. Fogg, Cert. A.I.B. . . Net 

Bankers’ Tests. By F. R. Stead , . . Net 

Banking for Advanced Students 
By Percy G. H. Woodruff .... Net 
Bank Organization, Management, etc. 

By J. F. Davis, M.A., D.Lit.f LL.B. (Lond.) . Net 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, The 
By M. H. Megrah, B.Com. .... Net 
Bills of Exchange Acts, A Practical Exam- 
ination of the. By C. H. Fennell . . Net 

Cheques. By C. F. Hannaford . . . Net 

Dictionary of Banking. By W. Thomson . Net 
Dictionary of Banking Terms in Three 
Languages , (English - French - German) 

By L. Herendi ...... Net 

Dictionary of the World’s Currencies and 
Foreign Exchanges 

By W. F. Spalding ..... Net 
Discount Market in London, The 
By H. W. Greengrass . . . . .Net 

Eastern Exchange, Currency, and Finance 
By W. F. Spalding . . . . .Net 
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PRICE 

# 

3/6 

51 - 

3/6 

5h 

5 /- 

6 /- 

6 /- 

6 /- 

10/6 

3/6 

6 /- 

10/6 

7/6 

6 /- 

6 /- 

7/8 

6 /- 

30 /- 

21 /- 

30 /- 

6 /- 

15 /- 



Banking and Finance — contd. 

Economics of the English Banking Sys'tem 
. W. ,T. Weston, M.A., B.So. . • • Net 

Elements of Banking. By J. P. Gandy . Net 

English Banking Administration, An Outline o 
By Joseph Sykes, B.A. (Hons.) . • • Net 

English Banking Methods 
By L. Le M. Minty, IJh.D., B.Sc., B.Com. . Net 
English Composition and Banking Corre- 
spondence 

By L. E. W. O. Fullbrook-Leggatt, M.C., B.A. Net 

Foreign Banking Systems * 

By H. Parker Willis and B. H. Beckhart . Net 
Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in Theory 
and in Practice. By W. F. Spalding . Net 


Foreign Exch'ange, A Primer of 
By W. F. Spalding . . . . 

Foreign Exchanges, Arithmetic and 
of the. By A- G. Sugg, Cert. A.I.B. 
Foreign Trade, The Finance of 
By W. F. Spalding . 

Functions of Money, The 

By W. F. Spalding . 

London Money Market, The 
By W. F. Spalding • » • 

Money, Exchange, and Banking 
By H. T. Easton, A.I.B. 


'. Net 
Practice 
. Net 

. Net 

. Net 

. Net 

. Net 


Money Machine* The 

By Francis Whitmore, B.Com. . . ■ Net 

Practical Banking, Currency, and Exchange 
By H. E. Evitt, Cert. A.I.B Net 


Principles of Banking, Currency, and Foreign 
Exchange 

By R. H. King, Cert. A.I.B. .... Net 
Securities Clerk in a Branch Bank, The 
By F. J. Lewcock, Cert. A.I.B., A.C.I.S. . . Net 

Theory and Principles of Central Banking, The 
By William A. Shaw, Litt.D. . . - Net 


Theory and Practice of Finance, The 
By W. Collin Brooks ..... Net 
Title Deeds Old and New,. 

By Francis R. Stead . * . . . . Net 


PRICE 

5 /- 

th 

2/6 

15/- 

51 - 

21 /- 
7/6 
3/6 
3/6 
e 7/6 
7/6 
10/6 
6 /- 
51 - 
8/6 

51 - 

7/6 

12/6 

10/6 

51 - 
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INSURANCE 

* " PRICE 

Actuarial Science, The Elements of • 

By R. B. Underwood, F.I.A. . • Net 5/- 

Average Clauses and Fire -Loss Apportion- 
ments. By E. H. Minnion, F.C.I.I. . . Net 8/6 

Building Construction, Plan Drawing, and 
Surveying in Relation to Fire Insurance 
By D. W. Wood, M.B.E. . *. . .Net 6/- 

Burglary Risks 

By E. H. Grout, B.Sc., A.O.I.I. . . .Net 10/6 

Business Man’s Guide to Insurance, The 

By A. Philpott . . . . . . Net 3/6 

Casualty Insurance 

By C. J. Crobaugh, M.A., and A. E. Redding, B.S. Net 25/- 

Compound interest, Principles of * 

By H. ,H. Edwards ..... Net 5/- 
Dictionary of Accident Insurance 
Edited by J. B. Welson, LL.M., F.C.I.I., F.C.I.S. Net 60/- 

Fir^ Extinguishment and Fire Alarm Systems 

By R. Northwood ..... Net 7/8 

Fire Insurance, Common Hazards of 

By W. G. Kubler Ridley, F.C.I.I. . • Net 5/- 

Fire Insurance, Dictionary of 

Edited by B. C. Remington, p.C.I.I. . • Net 30/— 

Fire Insurance, Principles and Practice of 

By F. Godwin ...... Net 5/- 

Fire Insurance, The Law of . 

By J. Rowlatt, B.A. ..... Net^ 7/6 

Fire Policy Drafting and Endorsements 

By W. C. H. Darley Net 7/6 

Fire Waste. By G. E. Keay .... Net 2/6 

Guide to Marine Insurance 

By Henry Keate Net 3/6 

Insurance 

By T. E. Young, B.A., F.I.A., F.R.A.S. . . Net 10/6 

Insurance Office Organization and Routine 
By J. B. Welson, LL.M., F.C.I.I., F.C.I.S., and F. H. 
Sherriff, F.I.A Net 7/b 

Insurance of Profits. By A. G. Macken . Net 5/- 

Insurance of Public Liability Risks 

By.S. V. Kirkpatrick, F.C.I.I. 

13 


. Net 5/- 


Insurance — contd . 

* PRICE 

La\tf and Practice as to Fidelity Guarantees 

' By 0. Evans and P. H. Jones . . . Net 6/- 

Law of Accident and Contingency Insurance 

By F. H. Jones Net 7/6 

Law of Negligence 

By J. B. Welson, LL.M., F.C.I.I., F.C.I.S. . Net 5/- 

Law Relating to Insurance Agents and Brokers 

By J. B. Welson, LL.M., F.C.I.I., F.C.I.S. . Net 67- 

Life Assurance from Proposal to Policy 

By H. Hosking Tayler, F.I.A., A.C.T.I., and'V. W. 

Tyeeb, F.I.A. . Net 67- 

Life Assurance, Dictionary of 

Edited by G. W. Richmond, F.I.A. , and F. H. Skerriff, 

F.I.A. . „ . Net 507- 

Life Assurance, Guide to 

By S. G. Leigh, F.I.A. ..... Net 5/- 

Marine Insurance of Goods, The 

By F. W. S. Poole Net •15/- 

Pension and Superannuation Funds, Their 
Formation and Administration Explained 

By Bernard Robertson, F.I.A., and H. Samuels Net 5/- 

Pension, Endowment, fife Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Employees 
By H. Dougharty, F.C.I.I. .... Net 6/- 

Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 
Insurance, The Principles and Practice of 
By J. B. Welson, LL.M. .... Net 5/- 

Physiology and Anatomy 

By H. Gardiner, M.S., F.R.C.S. . . . Net 10/6 

Principles and Practice of Accident Insurance 

By G. E. Banfield, A.C.I.I. .... Net 6/- 

Principles of Insurance. By j. Alfred Eke Net 5/- 

Successful Insurance Agent, The 

By J. J. Bisgood, B.A., F.C.I.S. . . . Net 2/6 

Talks on Insurance Law 

By J. A. Watson, B.Sc., LL.B . . Net 3/6 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 

By 0. E. Golding, LL.D., F.C.I.I., F.S.S. . Net 5/- 
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SHIPPING 


Case and Freight Costs 
By A. W. E. Crosfield .... Net 

Exporter’s Handbook and Glossary, The 
By F. M. Dudeney ..... Net 
How to Export Goods. By F. M. Dudeney . Net 
How to Import Goods. By J. A. Dunnage . Net 
Importer ’s Handbook, The. ByJ. A. Dunnage Net 
Manual of Exporting 

By J. A. Dunnage, F.S.S., F.C.I., A.M.Inst.T. . Net 
Shipbroking, Introduction to 
By 0. D. SacMurbay and M. M. Cree . . Net 

Shipping. By A. Hall, F.I.C.S. and F. Heywood, 

F.C.I.S Net 

Shipping and Shipbroking 
By 0. D. BSacMurray and M. M. Cree . ' . Net 

Shipping Business Methods 

By R. B. Paul Net 

Shipping Finance and Accounts 

By R. B. Paul Net 

Shipping Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. By Alfred Calvert . . Net 

Shipping Practice. By E. F. Stevens . . Net 

Shipping Terms and Phrases 
By J. A. Dunnage . » . . . . Net 

INCOME TAX 

Income Tax Law, Practice, and Administration 
By F. F. Sharles, F.S.A.A. ; R. P. Croom- Johnson? 
LL.B., K.O. ; L. C. Graiiam-Dixon, of the Inner Temple , 
Barrister-at- Law, and W. J. Eccott, Two Volumes Net 

Dictionary of Income Tax and Sur-Tax Practice 


By W. E. Snelling Net 

Income Tax, Introduction to 
By E. D. Fryer, A.L.A.A Net 

Income Tax, Notes on 
By W. S. Carrington, Chartered Accountant . Net 

Income Tax, Snelling *s Practical 
By 0. W. Chivers . . . . . Net 

Income Tax Handbook for Company Secretaries 
By C. W. Chivers . ... Net 


PRICE 
- 2 !/ r 

7/6 

2h 

2/6 

10/6 

10/6 

3/6 

2h 

15 h 

5 h 

2/6 

6 /- 

7/6 

2/6 


84/- 
25/- 
2/6 
3/6 
3/6 
5 h 
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SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC, 


Chairman’s Manual 

. Bf Gurdon Palin, and Ernest Martin, F.C.I.S. Net 

Company Registrar’s Manual, The 
By J. J. Quinlivan . . . * .Net 

Company Secretarial Routine 

By 0. C. W ALFORD, A.S.A.A., A.G.I.S. . . Net 

Company Secretarial Work 

By E. Martin, F.C.I.S? Net 

Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum 

Edited by P. Tovey. Revised by 0. W. Adams, 

A.O.I.S. Net 

Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 

Edited by Philip Tovey, F.C.I.S. . . ; Net 

Examination Notes on Secretarial Practice 

By C. W. Adams, A.C.I.S Net 

Formation and Management of a Privatg 
Company. By F. D. Head, B.A. . . Net 

Guide for the Company Secretary 

By Arthur Coles. Revised by W. Cecil Wood, 

A.C.I.S. . Net 

Guide to Company Secretarial Work 

By O. Oldham, A.C.I.S. Revised by G. K. Bucknall, 

A.C.I.S. (Hons.) Net 

Honorary Secretaryship. By W. B. Thorne Net 
How to Take Minutes 

Edited by E. Martin, F.C.I.g. . , .Net 

Meetings. By F. D. Head, B.A. . . . Net 

Practical Directorship 

By H. E. Colesworthy, A.C.A., A.S.A.A. . . Net 

Practical Secretarial Work 

By H* I. Lee, A.I.S.A., and W. N. Barr . . Net 

Practical Share Transfer Work 
By F. W. Lidington . . . . .Net 

Prospectuses : How to Read and Understand 
Them. By Philip Tovey, F.C.I.S., and H. Lambert 
Smith, B.Sc. ....... Net 

Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice 
By E. J. Hammond. Revised by G. K. Bucknall, 
A.C.I.S. (Hons.) ...... Net 

Secretary’s Handbook 

Edited by Sir H. E. Blain, C.B.E. . .Net 

Share Transfer Audits. ByR. A. Davies, A.C.I.S. Net 
Transfer of Stocks, Shares*, and Other 

Marketable Securities, By F. D. Head, b.a. Net 


PRICE 

5/- 

10/6 


1 /- 


2 h 


3/6 

50/- 

2/6 

7/6 


6 /- 


3/6 

2/6 

2/6 

5/- 

10/6 

7/6 


5/- 


7/6 

5/~ 

3/6 


7/8 




1 


£ 
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INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Dictionary of Industrial Administration 
Edited by J, Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. Two 

Vols • . . .Net 

Business Rationalization 
By Charles S. Myers, C.B.E., M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. Net 
Causes of Accidents, The 
By Eric Farmer, M.A. . ^ . . . Net 

Engineering Factory Supplies 
By W. J. Hiscox Net 

Factory Administration in Practice 
By W. J. Hiscox ...... Net 

Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progress 
By W. J. Hiscox ...... Net 

Factory Organization 

. By 0. H. N^rthcott, M.A., Ph.D., 0. Shelbon, B.A., 
J. W.‘ Wardrofper, B.Sc., B.Com., A.C.W.A., and 
L. Urwick, M.A. ...... Net 

Fair Wage, A. By E. Batten . . .Net 

Industrial Organization, The Evolution of 
By B. P. Shields, M.A. .... Net 

Industrial Psychology in Practice 
By Henry J. Welch, and G. H. Miles, D.Sc. . Net 
Introduction to Industrial Administration, An 
By J. Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Cpm.Sc. . . Net 

Key to Prosperity. By J. R. Cram . . Net 

Labour Organization. By J. Cunnison, M.A. . Net 

Management ’ 

By J. Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. . . Net 

Main Cause of Unemployment, A 
By P. C. Lottos ...... Net 

Muscular Work, Fatigue, and Recovery 
By G. P. Crowden, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. . Net 
New Leadership in Industry, The 
By S. A. Lewisohn ..... Net 

Outlines of Industrial Administration 
By R. 0. Herford, H. T. Hildage, and H. G. 
Jenkins ....... Net 

Philosophy of Management, The 
By Oliver Sheldon, B.A. .... Net 
Problem of Incentives in Industry, The 
By G. H. Miles, D.Sc Net 


PRICE 

63/- 

3/6 

3/6 

5/- 

8/6 

7/6 

7/6 

2/6 

10/6 

7/6 

51- 

2/6 

7/6 

51 - 

21 - 

3/6 

7/6 

6 /- 

10/6 

3/6 
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Industrial Administration — contd. 

e 

Principles of Industrial Administration, An 
• Introduction to 

By A. P. M. Fleming, C.B.E., M.Sc., M.I.E.E., and 
H. J. Beocklehurst, M.Eng., A.M.I.E.E. . Net 
Principles of Industrial Welfare 
By J. Lee, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. . . .Net 


Rationalization 

By J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt. . • Net 

Sharing Profits With Employees 
By J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt. . . . Net 

Welfare Work in Industry * 

Edited by E. T. Kelly . . ■ • .Net 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 

. MANAGEMENT 

— # 

Business Management. By Percival White Net 

Business Organization and Routine 
By W. Campbell, Chartered Secretary . • Net 

Clubs and Their Management 
By P. W. Pixley ...... Net 

Colliery Office Organization and Accounts 
By J. W. Innes, F.C.A., and T. C. Campbell, F.C.I. Net 
Commercial Management 
By C. L. Bolling ...... Net 

Filing Systems. By E. A. Cope . . .Net 

Flour Milling Industry, Organization and 
Management of the. By E. L. Pearson. Net 
Hire purchase. By Harold W. Eley . . Net 

Hire Purchase Organization and Management 
By V. R. Fox-Smith . . . . .Net 

Hire Purchase Trading 
By Cunliffe L. Bolling .... Net 

Hotel Organization, Management, and 
Accountancy 

By G. De Boni, and F. F. Sharles, F.S.A.A., 

F.C.I.S Net 


How to Manage a Private Hotel 
By P. Hobbs . . . . . . Net 

How to Organize Bazaars, Concerts, Fetes, 
Exhibitions, etc. • 

By F. Attfield Fawkes . . B .Net 


PKIOE 


3/6 


5 /- 


V- 

10/6 

5 /- 


15 /- 

V- 

10/6 

7/6 

10/6 

3/6 

12/6 

V- 

7/6 

10/6 

10/6 

3/6 

6 /- 
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Business Organization and Management — contd. 


* 

Modern Office Management 

By H. W. Simpson, F.C.I.S 

Net 

PRICE 

’7/6 

Multiple Shop Organization 

By A. E. Hammond . . . . 

Net 

«/- 

Office Organization and Management, 
Including Secretarial Work 

By Lawrence R. Dicksee, F.C.A., 

Sir H. E. Blain, C.B.E. .... 

and 

Net 

7/6 

Organization of a Small Business, The 

By W. A. Smith, A.O.W.A. .... 

Net 

2/6 

Retail Shop”, The 

By 0. L. T. Beeching, O.B.E., F.G.I. 

Net 

1/- 

Self-Organization for Business Men 

By Morley Dainow, B.Se.(Hons.), Lond. 

Net 

5/- 

Selling by Post 

By Harold W. Eley ..... 

Net 

1/- 

Solicitor’s Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 

A. Cope and H. W. H. Robins . . Net 

6/- 

Stockbroker’s Office, The 

By J. E. Day ....... 

Net 

7/6 

Stores Accounts and Stores Control 

By J. H. Burton 

Net 

5 h 

MUNICIPAL WORK 

Local Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Irish Free State, The 

By J. J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. 

f 

Neff 

12/6 

Municipal Accounting Systems 

By S. Whitehead, A.S.A.A. .... 

Net 

5 h 

Municipal Audit Programmes 

By the same Author ..... 

Net 

5 1- 

Municipal Book-keeping 

By J. H. McCall, F.S.A.A. . . . . 

Net 

7/6 

Municipal and Local Government Law 

By H. E. Smith, LL.B 

Net 

10/6 

Municipal Organization 

By M. H. Cox, LL.B. . . . . 

Net 

51 - 


Municipal Student’s Examination Notebook 
By S. Whitehead, A.S.A.A Net 7/6 


Municipal Work — contd. 

• PBICB 

Municipal Series 

. Edited by William Bateson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. < 

Describes the Organization and Administration in the j 

Various Departments of a Municipality. 

Education Department 

By A. E. Ikin, B.Sc., LL.D. . * .Net 7/6 

Electricity Undertaking 

By C. L. E. Stewart, M.I.E.E. . . Net 0/- I 

Finance Department ! 

By W. Bateson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. . . Net 7/6 ! 

Gas Undertaking # v 

By E. Upton, F.S.A.A Net 5/- 

Municipal Engineer and Surveyor’s 

Department. By E. J. Elford . . Net 10/0 

Public Health Department 

By W. A. Leonard . . Net 0/- ,1 

Rating Department 

By A. H. Peacock, M.A., A.S.A.A. . . Net 5/- 

Town Clerk’s Department and the 

Justices’ Clerk’s Department * 

By A. S. Wright and E. H. Singleton . Net 7/6 
Tramways Department 

By S. B. N. Marsh . . . . Net 6/- 

Water works Undertaking ^ 

By F. J. Alban, F.S.A.A.^ F.I.M.T.A., A.C.I.S. Net 10/0 f 

ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL ART j 

Advertisement LSty-Out and Copy-Writing 
By A* J. Watkins Net 15/- \ 

Advertisements, The Lay-out of ( 

By R. H. W. Cox Net 10/6 | 

Advertising Procedure. By O. Kleppner . Net 21/- * \ 

Advertising Through the Press 
By N. Hunter Net 5/- 

Art in Advertising 

By Dorothy E. M. Holdich and Ernest W. \ 

Twining . . . . . . .Net 25/- ^ 

Business Man’s Guide to Advertising I 

By A. E. Bull Net 8/0 

Craft of Silent Salesmanship 

By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and J. W. Frings Net 5/- t 

20 t 



PRICE 


Advertising and Commercial Art— contd. 
Designs, Bot>k of 


By 0. J. and L. S. Strong .... Net ,18/- 
Dictionary of Advertising and Printing, The 


By G. J. Freshwater and Alfred Bastien 

Net 

42/- . 


Effective Postal Publicity 

By Max Rittenrerg ..... 

Net 

7/6 


Hints and Tips for Commercial Artists 1 

By Bernard J. Palmer * . 

Net 

5/- 


Language of Advertising, The 1 

By J. B. Opdycke ...... 

Net 

15/- 

1 

Law Relating to Advertising, The \ 

By E. Lin4-Mallison, B.Sc. (Lille) . 

Net 

7/6 


Lay-outs for Advertising. By John Dell . 

Net 

12/6 

r 1 J 

Lettering, Plain and Ornamental j 

By E. G. Fooks . . . . . * 

Net 

3/6 


Modern Lettering from A to Z 1 

By A*. "Cecil Wade 

Net 

12/6 

! . : 

Practical Points in Postal Publicity ■ J 

By Max Rittenberg ..... 

Net 

7/6 


Practical Press Publicity. By A. L. Culver 

Net 

3/6 


Ticket and Showcard Designing J 

By F. A. Pearson 

Net 

3/6 

' 1 

Training in Commercial Art J 

By V. L. Danvers 

Net 

21/- 


Types and Type Faces By"c. M. Tregurtha 

Net 

2/6 

' ; ■ i : 

SALESMANSHIP 

Building Retail Sales. By C. C. Knights . 

Net 

61- 

4 

Commercial Travelling. By a. E. Bull 

Net* 

3/6 


Craft of Silent Salesmanship 

By C. Maxwell Tregurtha and J. W. Frings 

Net 

61- 


Direct Mail Advertising for the Retail Trader 



By H. Dennett 

Net 

7/6 

«- . * 

Mail Order and Instalment Trading i 

By A. E. Bull ...... 

Net 

7/6 

• . mm v- 

Mail Order Organization 

By P. E. Wilson 

Net 

3/6 

(?* 

Modern Sales Correspondence 

By D. M. Wilson 

Net 

5/- 


More Sales Through the Window 

By C. C. Knights . . ^ . 

Net 

5/- 

* 

m 
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Salesmanship — contd, 


Outline of Sales Management, An 
B y C. 0. Knights, Sales Consultant . 

Personal Salesmanship 
By R. Simmat, M.A. .... 
Practical Aids to Retail Selling 
By A. Edward Hammond 
Practical Salesmanship 
By N. C. Fowler, Juftr. 

Psychology as a Sales Factor 

By A. J. Greenly . . . 

Retail Distribution, Principles of m 

By S. A. Williams, M.A. 

Retail Management. By C. L. Bolling. 
Retail Salesmanship. By C. L. Bolling 
Sales Management. By 0. L. Bolling # 
Salesmanship 

By W. A. Corbion and G. E. Grimsdale 
Salesmanship. By William Maxwell . 
Salesmanship, Technique of 

By C. C. Knights 

Shop Fittings and Display 
By A. E. Hammond .... 
Successful Retailing. By E. N. Simons 
Training for More Sales* 

By C. 0. Knights, Sales Consultant 
Training for Travelling Salesmen 
By F. W. Skrubsall .... 


Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 

Net 


TRANSPORT 


Canals and Inland Waterways 
By George Cadbury and S. P. Dobbs, B.A. . Net 

Commercial Air Transport 

By Lieut-Col. Ivo Edwards, C.M.G., and F. Tymms, 

M.C., A.F.R.Ae.S Net 

History and Economics of Transport, The 

By A. W. Kirxaldy, M.A., B.Litt., M.Com., and 

A. D. Evans 'Net 

How to Make the British Railways Pay 

By M. F. Farrar Net 

Industrial Traffic Management 
By G. B. Lissenden Net 




PRICE 

51 - 

61 - 

7/6 

7/6 

10/6 

51 - 

151 - 

7/6 

10/6 

3/6 

5/- 

5/- 

5 1 - 
61 - 

61 - 

2/6 

7/6 

7/6 

16/- 

3/6 

25 /- 


Transport — contd. 

Modern Dock Operation 
By D. Ross-Johnson, C.B.E., V.D., M.Inst.I. . Net; 
Modern Railway Operation 
By D. R. Lamb, M.Inst.T. , , . Net 

Port Economics 

By B. Cunningham, D.Sc., B.E., F.R.S.E., 
M.Inst.C.E Net 

Railway Electrification and Traffic Problems 
By P. Burtt, M.Inst.T. ..... Net 
Railway Rates : Principles and Problems 

By P. Burtt, M.Inst.T Net 

Railway Statistics : Their Compilation and 
Use. By A. E. Kirkus, O.B.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 
Rights and Duties of Transport Undertakings 


By H. B. Davies, M.A * Net 

Road MakiAg and Road Using 
By T. 'Salkield, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 

Road Transport Operation— Passenger 
By R. Stuart Pilcher, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 
Traders’ Rail Charges Up to Date 
By J. W. Parker, A.M.Inst.T. . . . Net 

Transport Management, Practical 
By Andrew Hastle . . • . .Net 


LA JV 

Administration of Estates, The 

By A. H. Cosway Net 

Air and Aviation Law (Civil Aviation) 

By Wm. Marshall Freeman, Barrister-at-Law . Net 

Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, etc. 

By W. Valentine Ball, M.A., Barrister-at- Law Net 

Bills, Cheques, and Notes 
By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). Revised by 
L. Le M. Minty, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Com., LL.B. . Net 

Business Tenant, The 

By Edward S. Cox- Sinclair, and T. Hynes • Net 

Commercial Law of England, The 

By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) . . Net 

Companies and Company Law 
By A. C. Connell, LL.B. (Lond.). Revised by W. E. 
Wilkinson, LL.D. . ^ . . • • Net 


PRICE 
-> 6/y 

7/8 - 

6 /- 

10/8 

«/- 

5 /- 

5 /- 

7/6 

10/6 

8/6 

10/6 


5 /- 

7/6 

12/8 

5 /- 

7/8 

8/8 


6 h 
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Law — contd. 


PRICE 


Company Law • 

Bj D. F. db L’Hoste Banking, M.A., LL.D., and 
• Ernest Evan Spiceb, P.C.A. .... Net 10/- 
_ Elements of Commercial Law, The 

By A. H. Douglas, LL.B. (Lond.) . . . Net 2/- 

Elementary Law 

By E. A. Cope. Revised by H. Cosway . Net 4/- 
Examination Notes on Commercial Law 
By R. W. Holland, O.S.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . Net 2/6 
Examination Notes on Company Law 
By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . Net 2/6 
Executorship Law and Accounts 
By D. P. de L’Hoste Ranking, M.A., LL.D., 

E. E. Spicer, P.C.A., and E. C. Pegleb, P.C.A. Net 15/— 

Guide to Bankruptcy Law and Winding Up of 


Companies 


By P. Porter Pausset, M.A., Barrister-at- Lav± 

Net 

5 /- 

Guide to Company Law 

. 


By R. W. Holland, OJB.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . 
Introduction to Commercial Law 

By Norman A. Webb, B.Sc. .... 

Net 

3/6 


5/- 

Law for Journalists 

By Charles Pilley, Barrister-at-Law 

Net 

• 

5/- 

Law for the House-Owner 

By A. H. Cosway 

Net 

2/6 

Law of Arbitration and Awards 

By H. S. Palmer, M.A. (Oxon). 

Ne 

«/- 

Law of Contract, The 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 

Net 

51- 

Law of Gaming and Betting 

By G. P. Shoolbread, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at- Law Net 

10/6 

Law of Joint Stock Companies 

By W. J. Weston, M.A., B.Sc., Barrister-at- Law . 

Net 

7/6 

Law of Master and Servant 

By P. R. Batt, LL.M. ..... 

Net 

10/6 

Law of the Sale of Goods 

By C. G. Austin, B.A. (Oxon). 

Net 

5/- 

Law Relating to Building and Contracts 

By W. T. Creswell, Barrister-at- Law 

Net 

13/6 

Law Relating to Industry 

By H. Samuels, M.A., Barrister-at-Law 

Net 

15/- 

Law Relating to Restraint of Trade 

By- R. Yorke Hedges, LL.Mt, Barrister-at-Law 

Net 

7/6 


Law — contd. 

Legal Terms', Phrases, and Abbreviations 

By E. A. Cope Net 

Liquidator’s Index and Summary of the 

Companies Act and Winding Up Rules, 1929 

By John H. Senior, F.C.A., and H. M. Pratt Net 

Manual of Company Law and Practice 
By Leslie Maddock, Barrister -at- Law . . Net 

Partnership Law and Accounts 

By R. W. Holland, M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 

Principles of Marine Law 
By Lawrence Duckworth. Revised by W. 
Marshall Freeman Net 

Questions and Answers on Commercial Law 
By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
Rights and,Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, 

' and. Receivers, The 

By D. F. de L’Hoste Ranking, M.A., LL.D., Ernest 
E. Spicer, F.O.A., and Ernest Q. Pegler, F.O.A. Net 

Slater’s Mercantile Law 
Revised by R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., 
LL.D., and R. H. Code Holland, B.A., Barrister- 
at-Law . . . . . . . Net 

Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide 
By E. A. Cope. Revised by F. G. W. Lester . Net 

Trade Mark Law and Practice 

By A. W. Griffiths, B.Sc. (Eng.), Lond. . Net 

Trusts : Law, Administration, and Accounts 
By C. Kelly and J. Cole-Hamilton ’ . . Net 

Wills 

By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LLiD. Net 

REFERENCE BOOKS 

Bedrock of Modern Business, The 

By James Stephenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Net 

Business Charts 

By T. G. Rose, A.M.I.Mecb.E. . . .Net 

Business Cycles. The Problem and Its Setting 
By W. C. Mitchell ..... Net 
Business Forecasting and t Its Practical Appli- 
cation. By W. Wallace, M.Com. (Lond.) . Net 


PRICE 

*3/" 

15/- 

10/6 

«/- 

7/6 

5/- 

15/- 

7/6 

4/- 

10/6 

15/- 

2/6 

7/6 

10/6 

30/- 

7/6 


Reference Books— contd. 

• PRICE 

Business Man’s Encyclopaedia and Dictionary 
. ttf Commerce 

Edited by Frank Heywood, F.O.I.S. Two Vols. Net SO/— 
Business Man’s Guide, Pitman’s • • Net 6/- 

Business Statistics 

By B. W. Holland. O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 3/6 

Business Terms, Pftrases, etc. . . Net 3/6 

Buying and Selling a Business 
By A. H. Cosway ...... Net 3/6 

Commercial Credits and Accounts Collection 


By Cuthbert Greig ..... Net 10/6 

Charting, Manual of Net 6/- 

Charts and Graphs 

By Karl G. Karsten, B.A. (Oxon) . . Net 25/- 

Commercial Arbitrations 
By E. J. Parry, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S. . . Net 3/6 

Commercial Commodities . 

By F. Matthews, B.Sc., A.I.C., F.C.S. . . Net 12/6 

Commercial Self -Educator 
Edited by B. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. 

Three Vols. ■ ...... Net 45/- 

Commodities of Commence 
By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. . . . Net 6/- 

Cotton World, The 


Compiled and Edited by J. A. Todd, M.A., B.L. . Net 5/- 

Dictipnary of the World’s Commercial 
Products' 

By J. H. Vanstone, F.B.G.S. .... Net 5/- 

Discount, Commission, and Brokerage Tables 
By Ernest Heayingham . . . . Net 1/6 

Documents of Commerce 

By F. A. Willman, Cert. A.I.B. . . . Net 7/6 

Guide to the Improvement of the Memory 
By the late Bev. J. H. Bacon . . . Net 1/6 

Handbook on Wills, A. By A. H. Cosway . Net 2/6 

How to Collect Accounts by Letter 
By 0. Hanneford -Smith . . . . Net 3/6 

How to Grant Credit. By Cuthbert Greig Net 3/6 

26 
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Reference Books — contd. 


Investor’s Manual, The 


PRICE 

By W. W. Wall, F.S.S., F.J.I. . . ' ■ , 

Net 

.3/6 

Markets of London. By Cuthbert Maughan . 

Net 

6/- 

Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations 

Net 

1/6 

Money and the Stock and Share Markets, 

The 

By Emil Davies . . . 

Net 

2/- 

Money Making in Stocks and Shares 



By Sydney A. Moseley .... 

Net 

7/6 

Office Desk Book, Pitman’s 

Net 

2/6 


Poley’s Law»and Practice of the Stock Exchange 
By R. H. Code Holland, B.A., of the Middle Temple , 
Barrister-cut- Law, and John N. Werry . . Net 157- 

Raw Materials of Commerce 

In 2 vols. Edited by J. H. Vanstone, F.R.fi.S. Net 40/- 

Report Writing 

By Ca£.l G. Gaum, M.E., and Harold P. Graves, M.A. 

Net 12/6 

Romance of World Trade, The 
By .A. P. Dennis, Ph.D., LL.D. . . .Net 15/- 

Root Principles of Investment, The 
By H. Cope West . . . . . . Net 157- 

Speak in Public, How to 

By C. F. Carr and F. E. Stevens . . . Net 3/6 

Statistics » 

By William Vernon Lovitt, Ph.D., and Henry F. 
Holtzclaw, Ph.D. Net 15/- 

Statistics and Their Application to Commerce 
By A. L. Boddington . . . . Net 12/6 

Types of Business Enterprise 
By M. C. Cross, LL.B., Ph.D. . . .Net 217- 

PITMAN’S ECONOMICS SERIES 

General Editor : Professor J. H. Jones, M.A. 
Professor of Economics and Head of the Commerce Department, 
University of Leeds 

A Primer of Economic Geography 

By L. W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.G.S. . Net 5/- 

British Economists 

By Francis C. Hood, M.A. . . . Net 2/6 

Business Forecasting , 

By J. H. Richardson, M.A., Ph.D. . . . Net 2/6 


Fitman’s Economic Series — contd. 


PRICE 

Currency and Banking 

. By D. T. Jack, M.A 

. Net 

o/- 

Economic Functions of the State 

By B. H. Soltau, M.A 

. Net 

5/- 

Finding Capital for Business 

By David Einnie, M.A., C.A. . 

. Net 

8/6 

International Trade 

- 

2/6 

By D. T. Jack, M.A. ... 

. Net 

Methods of Remuneration 

By B. Wilson, M.A., B.Sc. 

. Net 

2/6 

Overhead Costs 

r 

2/6 

By Sir Henry N. Bunbury, K.C.B. 

. Net 

Production 

By Hubert Phillip, M.A. (Oxon) 

. Net 

5/- 

Public Industries 

r 

2/6 

By Sir Henry N. Bunbury, K.C.B v 

. Net 

Socialism 

By Bobert Richards . . . 

. Net 

2/6 

Transport and Communications 

c 

2/6 

By K. G. Fenelon, M.A., Ph.D. 

. Net 

Value and Distribution 

By Hubert Phillips, M.A. (Oxon) . 

. Net 

5/- 


PITMAN’S “ART AND LIFE ” 
SERIES 


General Editor : WRIGHT WATTS MILLER, B.A., London 
(First Cktss Honours), M.Ed., Manchester 


Architecture : A New World 


By Baymond McGrath, B.Arch., A.B.I.B.A. 

Net 

5/- 

Art : An Introduction to Appreciation 

By Baymond Coxon, A.B.C.A. 

Net 

51 - 

Books : An Introduction to Reading 

By Wright Watts Miller, B.A. (Lond.), M.Ed. 
(Manchester) ....... 

Net 

51 - 

Economics : The Study of Wealth 

By A. L. Gordon Mackay, M.Litt., M.A., M.Econ. 

Net 

51 - 

Films : The Way of the Cinema 

By Andrew Buchanan ..... 

Net 

51 - 

The Playhouse : A Book pf the Theatre 

By D. Nugent Monck 

Net 

51 - 



FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 

Progressive French Grammar 
By Dr. F. A. Hedgcock, M.A., DAs.L. . 
Commercial French Grammar 
By F. W. M. Draper, M.A., L. es. L. 

French -English and English -French 
Commercial Dictionary 

By F. W. Smith 

Handbook to French Examinations 
By E. Donald Nisbet, B.A., Hons. (Lond.) 

GERMAN 

Commercial German Grammar 

By J. Bithell, M.A 

German-English and English -German 
• Commercial Dictionary 

By J*. Bithell, M.A 

Commercial Correspondence in German. 



^RICE 

Net 

5/6 

Net 

2/6 

Net 

7/6 

Net 

2/6 

Net 

3/6 

Net 

16/- 

Net 

3/6 


. SPANISH 

Spanish Commercial Grammar 

By 0. A. Toledano Net 4/6 

Spanish-English and English -Spanish 
Commercial Dictionary 
By G. R. Macdonald • » • • • • Net 

Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence 
By G. R. Macdonald . Net 4/® 

ITALIAN • 


Italian Commercial Grammar 

By Luigi Ricci 

Italian -English and English -Italian 
Commercial Dictionary 
By G. R. Macdonald. . . • • • 

Mercantile Correspondence, English - Italian ^ 

PORTUGUESE 

Portuguese -English and English -Portuguese 
Commercial Dictionary 
By F. W. Smith . • • • • ‘ 

Mercantile Correspondence , English -Portu- 
guese. * - - • Net 


Net 4 /- 


30/- 


5/- 


16/- 

3/6 



